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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


of 

I Switzerland An earnest attempt has been made to make the work n valuable book of reference 
so that the general student might find in it an impartial and rather full presentation of the facts 
of the language founded upon the works of scholars and also an independent study of the polite 
and c olloquial hte ' ' ess in the 

on the Wet bu by a few 


from the standpoint of the needs of English speaking 
often devoted to points scarcely mentioned by German 


^tion as it actually is 

grammar who is fami , , v r , v 

general student these groups are not entirely clear unless the list of words composing each group 
IS complete as there is often no formal sign by which one may be guided m assigning a word 
to Its proper group Here indeed the German himself constantly blunders how then can a 
jforeigncr without the fullest light expect to see clearly? The confusion is often increased and 


and tmpoctaoce of the existing classes of German nouns 
Altho <s <^4- a -r 4-u^ r' — - r -l^ found necessary m 

order to g varied styles to include to a cer 

tain exter difficult to state the precise date 

1 language often pre 

' f earlier parts of the 

occupy the thought 
nd higher diction tn 
j » nped itself upon the 

language of certain classes of people and styles of speech Beautiful ^ems of thought «\ tne form 
of proverbs have been handed down from earlier times like precious heirlooms unchanged 
Literature now abounds tn description of the language and customs of people in the out of the 
way provinces who speak quaint dialects which often faithfully preserve grammatical forms 


ow rta L la UdHjjiauoii IS laiiiy avaiiaoie to all many references to interesting con- 
structions in It have been made by merely quoting chapter and verse after a short remark ex 
plaining the construction The edition here used is that of 1645 the last published by Luther 
himseU The av-ailable editions w hich will probably be used by students are aU largely modernized 
but even from these imperfect texts general impressions can b<» • 

\ H G period has been uniformly conformed in spelling to 
far as it could faithfullj reproduce the original form of the wor 
taken from Luther s translation of the Bible These are given v 

V 
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fi^ne onrl niinctuation in the hope that they might prove interesting and instructive. Of course 
ontv the most ceneral points in this important part of the period are touched upon. A word from 
rperiol Ser San N H. G. is never introduced for its own sake, or to give a picture of an older 


stS of things but always solely for the purpose of throwing light upon some dark construction 
in oresent uSge or the literature that is still generally studied. Thus there is not the s ightest 
nttemS to gfve a connected outline of earlier periods. However, in thus introducing glimpses 
2 Set forms of speech, a good deal is gained toward teaching the student to look at langua^ 
hi Se true light, and he may thus in an easy and forcible way learn that grammar is not made; 
up of the infallible decrees of book-makers, but that it is a groivth, and has reached its present-, 
form by various evolutions, here piously preserving fossilized remnants of by-gone a^s, there, 
struggling toward uniformity out of a tangle of prehistoric conditions no lon^r understood,!, 
now enriched by the genius of the individual, and now by the rich quota of the different dialects, 
now working constructively along plain and simple lines not hitherto known. • 

Altho attention has thus been carefully directed to early N. H. G. and also to the language 
of the classical period and the conspicuous authors of the first half of the 19th century, the main 
stress lies in the direction of present usage. Seven hundred works of varied styles published 
since 1850 by authors from various parts of the German Empire, Austria, and Switzerland, have 
been carefully read. Representative newspapers from different parts of these same countries 
hcive been studied. In this work, however, the political lines that have been drawn across the 
map of Germany, dividing it up into Austria, Switzerland, etc., have in all points of a geneml 
nature been disregarded, and terms North, So 2 Uh, etc,, have been used as designations of the 
different parts of one country — one at least in language. In little points, usage differs consid- 
erably, not only in different parts of this territory, but also in the same section, and the author 
has not been able to share the assurance of certain grammarians who are so positive that they 
have prescribed the correct forms. The plain fact is that there is considerable fluctuation in 
present usage, tho not so much as earlier in the period, and this fluctuation is found even in the 
highest forms of current literature. Evei^vhere thruout these pages will be found double and 
triple forms for the same thing, that is a picture of the language as it is. A table of many fluctuat- ? 
ing forms has been kept by the author constantly before him, and data inserted from time to 
time. In some cases the prevailing form has become apparent, and has been recorded. In other 
cases the situation will not become clear until many minute investigations have been made by 
many scholars. In still other cases nothing can be fixed, as the language itself has not assumed 
final form. To prescribe forms at this point, as many German grammarians do, is quite per-, 
nicious, for the capricious decisions of different scholars, differing widely as they often do, add 
Ip the general confusion and arrest natural linguistic tendencies. However, between forms that 
fluctuated in Lessing’s day a final decision has often been made, or both forms have been retained 
with different shades of meaning. 

The usage of the best authors of our time has been taken in all cases as the highest authority. 
By this, however, poets and philosophers are not alone meant. The best authors in the different 
fields of literature, even the much maligned newspapers, have been taken as guides. The pessi- 
mistic views of certain scholars with regard to the language of the daily press are not supported 
by^ the facts. The German neiyspaper man fills his place worthily and furnishes additional 
evidence of the power and flexibility of the German language. Indeed, his influence is especially 
needed in these days of intense realism, when polite literature often abandons the literary language 
entirely, or intersperses into it copious samples of dialect from every part of two empires and 
the Swiss republic. It is, however, far from our intention to criticize these naturalistic tendencies 
in literature which are so truly characteristic of our time, for we are not indifferent to a move- 
nicnt which in such a marked manner has widened human sympathies and increased the interest 
:m polite literature in general. This broadening of the sphere of literature has increased the 
burdens of the grammarian, and made it seem to the author of the present work quite necessary 
ithat at least the salient features of popular language should be treated. Still greater attention 
has been to colloquial speech, and this study has been made more easy by the extensive 
literature of tiie naturalistic school, which has consciously striven to reproduce the language of 
actual hfc. Indeed, an earnest attempt has been made to treat the different styles of speech 



■ .• r ' locality has its particular dialect, so has each style its own. individual 

.gramniatical forms. One style requires a genitive, another the accusative, one style a strong 
a weak one, &c. 1 he conservative literary language clings to old grammatical 


literary language clings to old grammatical 
more regular ones. Foreigners are particularly 
of thc’^ ohW mnrl u German grammarian in his quite uniform recommendation 

•^ervatiw rLmnn inflection may lead English-speaking students astray. The con- 

- . at \e Gcrrnan grammarian may be pardoned for his zeal in dnfpnrlttio- tbr. ..f 


the lanvtiatTo Tn tho pardoned for his zeal in defending the decaying forms of 

entl. usKnf tho 1.0 ,'s not able, as is a native, to discover the misguided 

the language of tlS of oVTT lauded forms are very misleading, as they represent 

thf S Sm-m .chohA fk f elevated discourse. Even the great learned works of 

of the langfS " o erS is1:hoir ?r^ iT erroneous ideas of the present state 

ap.-itfiv towards the oiicstionf of roMf of ” usage of earlier periods and so strong their 

treated sudi and not rccommomfn^fVc decaying forms are thruout this Avork always 

“Sirs, ts 
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nett and changing needs of tjie generation Also ttith regard to new^forms and 


constructions. 


marian, in e\-cr> instance there is a note after such new forms indicating that they are not ap- 
pro\ed b> wrt am gramma nans ^ •* ..r .1 .1 r’s personal ob- 


_ - ■ < ■ ■ ; ^ unduly work in 

**'Thc^^strati%c sentences used in this book are in most part taken directly from the literature 
of the languace In a number of cases where the cited sentence is long or intricate, parts not 
nccessarr' to the thought of the sentence ha\c been omitted Thus sentences sometimes appear 
as complete which In the ongmil arc onl> parts of sentences ^ It is hoped, howc\cr, that this 
liberty will be pardoned on pi^agogica! grounds and for economic reasons, cspeciallj as othenvisc 
not the slightest liberties ha\e been taken with the authors' language, and great care has been 
cmplojed to follow closclj^ the text of the authorized prints, and tthere\cr possible the latest 


spoken Jinguage It uas not thought necessary to cite alna>s the author m case of common 

, flin in mnnv ,nt/>r,»cMnrr is T»’" ^ T 


convincing, but seemed to offer the proposed solution In a number of instances where general 
misconceptions prevail a fuller presentation of the facts was made, contrary to the general plan 
of the work In a number of instances also three representative authors arc cited, one from the 


particular style, section of the country, or a part of the 
period, a short statement of the facts is alw'ays made and a rcprcscntatuc author cited In 
certain parts of the book, however, as in the treatment of the noun, the strong verb, and portions 
of the syntax, no authors could be cited, altho these portions rest upon a collection of facts as 
extensive as the others These materials can only be used m a dictionary 
The great mapnty of quotations have been taken from common prose The usual practice 
'' m a book of this kind, capcciallj 

ine^cnenced student be taken 
lus Oerman friends of years ago 
who could not restrain the irresistible impulse to twitch the muscles of the face at the fawnhat- 
unfamihar sound of hi ' ' ’ ’ Their Goethe and ScbiJler 

.seemed inexpressibly t i grammar should not onij 

jbe to show the power lUghts and deepest feelings, 

Ibut also to show its m -an life in its varied aspects 

c 1 . , , , . appeared to him m his 

first youthful conception of the work— that of giving a faithful picture of the latiguage as it » 
written and spoken to day—has not been completely realized The lincuistic phenomena pre- 
' ’ vended and faithfully 

gatllelS)*! ® “! '“'’SnSC !>s 

directly to the labors of many scholars vvho hawUVrovvn 
ibght upon the different phases of the study, such as Grimm, Vernaleken Andresen 

Matthias, Wunderlich, Behaghcl, Shtterlm, Minor, VietorrEngeficn' 
Blatz, Heintze, HempI, Valentine, and others The school grammars of Lyon, WeiBc Brandt 
Thomas, Biervvirth, Eve Aue, Beresford-Webb, Fasnacht, also the notes orMr WolsteSm^! 

and by encouragement J^^nuscript or parts of it, 

what It IS Professor 1 ■ ■ making the book 

G Of von jagemnnn, of 
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Harvard- Professor Gustav F. Gruener, of Yale; Professor George Hempl, of Uie University 
5 Mtchican pfofLsor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard; Professor Camillo von Klenze, of the 
UniSty of Chicago; Professor James T. Hatfield, of Northwestern University; Professors 
Vo'^s and Edwin Roedder, of the University of Wisconsin; and Dr. Francis ^ ood, of the 
University of Chicago. The author finds it very difficult to define the full amount of his indebted- 
ness t^S colleagul Mr. Georg Edward. For years Mr. Edward has by his accurate knowledge 
of his native language and literature assisted the author at_ critical points and kept him away 
from gross blundering. The author feels the same deep gratitude toward Professor Collitz, who 
gave fncouragement and support at a time of great discouragement, when it appeared that the 

work could never be carried to a successful close. _ ,, 7 .,,- irv u- ui 

In conclusion, the author recalls the helpful services of Mr. Williarn Khngebiehl, of Clutier, 
Iowa, in the earlier draft of the grammar, also the kindness of the authorities of the Public Library 
of Chicago and the Public Library of Cincinnati, and last but not le^t the valuable md rendered 
bv the following scholars in the reading of the proofs; his colleagues Professor James ^ Hatfield, 
Dr. Marcus Simpson, and Mr. Georg Edward; Professor Starr Willa^ Cutting and Dr. Francis 
Wood, of the University of Chicago; Professor William Wirtz, of Parsons College (Fairfield, 
Iowa)- Dr. Fred. C. Hicks, of h'lonmouth College; Professor Charles R. Keyes, of Cornell Col- 
lece (Mt Vernon, Iowa); Professor Elfrieda Hochbaum, of Wells College; the following students 
in Northwestern University: Mr. Walter E. Roloff, Mr. Friedrich Ruff, and Miss Hedwig H. 
Hochbaum. A number of their remarks upon the proofs have been embodied in the Grammar. 
The careful work of the Oxford University Press has rendered comparatively easy the efforts 
to present a faithful text. 

Evanston, Illinois, 

April, 1904. 


REVISED EDITION 

This edition has been thoroly revised and considerably enlarged. It is especially gratifying to 
report that upon the basis of a careful reading of a large number of periodicals and books from 
recent German literature it has been possible in many cases to define more accurately present 
usage. In some instances it has been necessary to reverse the decisions of the first edition. The 
author has had but one aim before him, namely to present the facts of the language and not to 
collect facts for the purpose of trying to establish favorite grammatical theories. Hence he 
has not hesitated to change his position when the facts seemed to demand it. Wherever it was 
not possible to attain to certainty he has frankly indicated it, as he believes this attitude of doubt 
is better than the misleading confidence displayed by many grammarians. In a very large number 
of cases the language has not yet assumed final form and time alone will bring rhythm and 
harmony. 

The book has been enlarged by the addition of new material, not by multiplying the examples 
of the first edition. Indeed, on the other hand, much of the original illustrative material has been 
removed. Moreover, )ust before the manuscript of the new edition was put into the hands of 
the printer much of the new illustrative matter was cut away. This procedure has the great 
disadvantage that it deprives the scholar of the evidence which has led to the conclusions reached, 
but it has brought nearer realization the original aim to present a comprehensive view of the 
forms of German expression. On the other hand, the views presented in the original edition 
have been greatly modified, for seventeen years of further intensive study under the beneficent 
influence of inaturer years and a wider range of observation have changed the author and his 
work considerably, at least he feels the new issue as quite a different book. It is a record of 
striking inner change and dpelopment. May it be as stimulating and helpful to the reader as 
the experiences involved in its making have been to the author! 

also the first, rests upon a study of books and periodicals representing the 
different styles of literature. It might seem at the first glance that the novelists and dramatists 
are more fully represented than the writers on history, science, philology, theology, law, etc. 
A more careful inspection, however, will show that these works have not been slighted. They 
appear less m these pages for the simple reason that they best represent the higher unity of 
sjMicch and present few irregularities. In the novel and drama we find the irregular beat of 
common file vap^-ing widely in different provinces and social strata and moreover often disturbed 
by the exciting influences o[ passionate feeling. It would be folly to attempt to give an absolutely 
complete picture of these linguistic phenomena along with the countless forces involved. Hence 
u should not be surprising if the author’s hand has often failed him, but the study has been to 

i has never tired in the struggle to draw the outlines so that they might 

1 ^‘ast a faint idea of this complex life. 

Hour of edition, the author in the present edition after another 
than choirc VnHif r*” Germany itself is inclined to recommend the stage pronunciation rather 
riowlv hut pronunciation of any one section, as the feeling is 

onr tunc ^ ^ gaining ground that the standard of the stage represents the best German of 

Th^ aIiThor^Si'’"to°add^n'l\V°r^^^^ literature has been carefully studied, 

n-. the sources of miirhvaliiabli ^ ^'^titioned in the preface of the first edition 

liis i^^cr^SindebtSeV-^ following names which will suggest at least in part 

ta^<i uulLbtcdncss. jespersen. Bremer, Wundt, Marty, Schuchardt, Brugmann, WegeneT, 
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*vlin/, V)nimfr, I u»cl, I rtlnunn ^^cn«Inf:, Jcllincl., Gu<nv KnlRcr Sweet Sittler 
rout*m.i. J I nneV, A»? t r>t*ch JrantSiran IMumcl, l>ctit«cl)lKin« PolhV. ^!olz John UK •* 
Aut: \o5:rh Klujjt ‘ ^ l,rci 

nttmlicr of others; nnicrnls to the lKy»K 

Much ns^Klincc h ■ v:hoIir3 tncntionc<l m 

the |wrficc of tfje hr*! whtton 

lor pcTwml iMutmcr thitiLs are prmriiull^ dor to Mr Gcorc l^lwnrtl the luthor i oM 
fnend md foriner follciRur The trier* of rns mllnrncc nrr nhtmdintl^ nnnifc^t cicrjnnhcre 
throoiit the t«oois It ti thdicuU for tftc iiitluir to >nte fti* c'c.icl ifn!clitc<}nr*n here to n ntm 
who for livTnti three >Tir* I" fimirf) i sohtcc of \Muihh 

mfomntion llie rmml^ of 5ehoJit-*hip offer few inich n»c» of werifirinp fricmf'diip ind th' 
intcrr«tc«neimin;; Mr I>xJwinl tI»o not i phil T nitixr (»ernnn thit ufneh 

M licLtnic to the luthor— in tr^rn feeling for the mnntfig of frcnmn non)'* ind ronstrurtioP' 
which his l>cen renefered cxtriordifi iri)\ been f»\ i lon^ im) mltnnte iruunntince uith the 
Iitcnturc of tlir LinciWRC m >*n nrirl p!ji*c« \ lii%,e ntjmt«,f of fine oh*<-miion< hiec 
contrifiuirtl f>> Urofc^'^ir HiJwin C Uoed ()cr of Uk Uruxrr^iti of >\iscon*in nliuh ln\T grt 
cnriche*) the liook The nurk nt*o owr* nmeh to I*it)fe\'or fiuxtii I Kir^tiii ihr Ijtt rtlifor 
of the journal of 1 nRlidi and Gernume rinlolt^, nh > Ini rtnflrr«J Mhnhlc T*'*i«tinrt it 
nnn> pf 4 m> ' ■ ■ ■ rt from f’rofcwjr* U f 

(* M>n JiRrmi i of Iiidnm I nivrrMti 

IVofc^Mirs lull ■ - ■ ■ in*>iH IVofc-^ior t duirtl 

IVoloich 01 I)' ■ ■ ■ ( hiriRo [)octori f \ 

UemMorff and Him Kurath of Norlhweitcrn rni\cnil> I3r Kunth his rontnhuiwl i lifipe 
number -'i \ i cmlKxhetl in the I*honolof:> The author 

wishes to ■ 7r Kurath mthoitt dr^irinf; to hold him ri 

sponsihlc ■ h* dor* not indors* The itithor, of rour*^ 

his the ft. -in 111 * studies The luthor ilso ifestres to 

express his thmls here m Rencnl for the min> 8URj:c*tions tint hi\c conic to him h> mad or 
111 ihe form of liook n news 

The follomnj: ^rsons luii'c renilcrr*! inhnhk a**t*tinec m the reidinc of the \inoui proofs 
f-. T ti.v4r.i ( ..-I rs.y-.,.-T, t * lJcrn*tprfI in<l Ilins liiirilh of Northnestem 


C UoctMer of the I’niirrsitv of Wisconsin 
Vernon lowi Mr f»rorR I <lw“inl l’rofrs«>r 
■\ till im Micluelis proof retder of the I '^l^.<^sl<!c 
much credit is *Juc for the accurate text 


LtASSTOS, llXINOIs, 

March, J922. 
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THi: gi:km\n LANorAGi; 

Tiir Gcrrmnic croup of Iincinci;' l«-lonxyo tlip •' -- ’ * ’• 

llu vimr on^tml Iiol-uvc «ith iht In«lf> Innic i 

I ati'h). ^Umc (Ku‘Min fVli'Ju IWniiutn «r C 7 tHic. t.rcck. 

ina Uiun. imm ihc li‘t of wlurfi ln\c conic moj * I oriiJ^iir« 
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ui iHCMo »ic titxi lit tiic ^outli, but tlic middle part ol the empia' Incms to pla}' on iin> 
portant rftle 

M H C IS distmcuishcd by the decay of the full, rich xoucls a, o, u in the inflcctiontl cod- 
ings to the monotonous c (pi of fag day) N tage (OIIG taga). G tage (O If G. tago), 
D tagen (Oil G tagum), A tage (Oil G taga). This rctluction ol the xtiwcls m the tnfUi* 
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classical beauty and strength of the works of the great masters I cssmg, Gotthe, nnd bchillcr and 
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INTRODUCTION 


The center of literary life shifts within the course of the early N.H.G. period towards the 
middle of Germany, and one man, Martin Luther, plays a yety important role m ^e develop- 
ment of the language. Latin is still much used, but the stirring questions of the Reformaton 
brought the mother-tongue into prominent use, and gradually Latin retired to the rear. The 
yearT691 was the last one in which more Latin books appeared than German. Luther s bold 
stand for German has had far-reaching effects. Mis translation of the Bible into German, fina 
edition in 1545, was his most valuable contribution m this direction. This great and successful 
task, however, was not an eas}' one. Latin had so long been the medium of communication in 
the higher forms of literature that the native language was Mt largely to the common^ people. 
Thus under this neglect it fell more and more into dialects. The books that were published in 
German before Luther’s time bore strong dialectic traces. The only common language in Ger- 
many was the official language as found in laws, legal documents, decrees, etc. The oldest laAV- 
book, der Sachsenspiegel, appeared in Low German in 1230, der Schwabenspiegel in 1260, a 
lligh German work modeled upon the Sachsenspiegel. The High German official language 
gradually came into wide use in official life and in business. Thus the native language, tho 
lected by the best thinkers, had now long been used by jurists, government officials, and trades- 
men. This official language was now also quite generally used by those who wrote in German 
for a general public, but it was strongly modified everywhere under local influences. The con- 
fusion was increased by the fact that the people of North Germany spoke a form of Low Ger- 
man, a cjuile different language indeed. Luther desired to be generally understood, and wrote 
in the High German official language. He employed a someAvhat modified form of the official 
language used in Saxony, which, tho High German and thus closely related to the speech of the 
South, has a distinctly Middle German character. In Luther’s writings this official language 
sliows traces of the influence of the neighboring Middle German chanceries, particularly those 
of the northeastern section of his homeland of Thuringia, but it also has a few distinctly South 
German features as found in the imperial chancery and a few signs of Low German influences 
received from the common people of Wittenberg. Thus the language in which Luther wrote was 
largely Middle German with a few South German features and a few Low German elements, 
and was accordingly without the extremes of either the South or the North, and had something 
in common with both, altho it was much nearer that of the South, Luther’s translation was in 
general well received, and became with respect to its language the basis of modern German. ^ As 
it was essentially the language of Protestantism it helped to extend the use of High German intb 
the northern Low German countries, which were Protestant, and for the same reason was opposed 
in the Catholic South, which regarded the language of the imperial chancery as a better standard. 
It is easy, however, to exaggerate the influence of Luther and the Reformation. The growing 
cultural and trade relations of the North with the Midland were very important factors in spread- 
ing High German in the low lands. Luther’s form of German, altho in large part a South Ger- 
man language, met in some sections of the South, especially in Switzerland, strong resistance on 
account of its great divergence from the native dialect. But on account of the evident necessity 
of a literal^’’ standard, and the leadership of Middle Germany in the mental and literary life of 
the nation, Luther’s language, modified at many points by Middle, South, and even Low Ger- 
man influences, gradually spread over all parts of the country, slowly assuming a more uniform 
character until about two hundred years after Luther’s time it attained in general its present 
Torm. The Low German (Plattdeutsch) of our own time is a mere dialect or a group of dialects, 
and tho used by several talented authors in their best works, it has in general relinquished to 
High German the pulpit, school, and press. Low German writers, however, who at present 
I occupy a commanding place in literature, are fond of interspersing into the literary language 
I words of Low German origin with High German inflection, or rather they allow their characters 
*to do this in accordance with actual usage in everyday life. On the other hand, South German 
authors are contributing to the wealth of this same literary language by introducing words from 
the rich stores of the South German dialects. 

In a part of the N.H.G. period, especially in the eighteenth century, High German was threat- 
ened bv h rcnch, which was much used at the different princely courts and by the upper classes 
of people m general. The phenomenal achievements, however, of Goethe in literature, of Ger- 
man scholars in science, of German business men in large enterprises, the struggles upon the 
bloody battlefields of the last two centuries, have greatly increased and solidified the feeling of 
nalionahty and thoroly established German speech in all the strata of society and in all forms 
ol hieraturc. There is at present a lively interest manifested by Germans in the process of the 
puntication of their native language from foreign words which remind them of their former 
( epcndence. ^ Ihis movement, which was begun in the sixteenth century, was carried on with 
great cnthu^ia^an in the seventeenth ccntur>^ and off and on ever since has experienced periods 
ot rc\a\al ol active interest, is not merely an expression of superficial pride, but is a general and 

^ ’P mother-tongue in its purity and strength. The naturalistic 
sioodVn^ icV, ^}teran' speech the fresh tones of life, of which it 

following changes. (1) The most far- 

die^r^T fJ ^ of all short vowels in open svllables; M.H.G. diser, N.H.G. 

dscstr. Ihm dcvelopincnt first appc.ircd in the North ' ' ' ' 

hut h: 
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noiui*^ witH cflpittils* In tlis Icnrncd. UtcrELtum of our 'there is un. utteiupt bein^ mude to 
restore 1 he usage of a still older period, when capitals were used only in the case of proper nouns 
and at the beginning of stanzas. This learned literature usually, however, makes one exception, 
namely that sentences begin with capitals. There does not seem to be at present much outlook 

for a triumph of this usage. . , , , , , , . ,oo,^ 

The orthography, which has gradually developed since Luther s day, has had since 1880 a 

formidable rival. In that year Prussia, the largest German state, issued a little book containing 
rules for a reform of the orthography. Also other states had adopted a reformed spelling, but 
the Prussian orthography naturally found the widest support. School-books followed closely 
the proposed reforms; books, newspapers, and periodicals designed for the general public held 
more or le.ss consen-alively to the old order of things; scholars dissatisfied with the lack of thoro- 
ncss in tlie reforms went still further in the direction of conforming the orthography to the spoken 


language. In 1901 a few additional changes in the direction of simplicity were proposed by an 
orthographical conference, which were approved by the governments of the German Empire, 
Austria, and Switzerland, and appeared in the Prussian rules of 1902. Thus these movements 
for reform culminated in an official orthography for the German-speaking peoples. The news- 
papers and other periodicals responded to this united effort of the governments more readily than 
to the first independent movements. They now quite generally employ the official orthography 
and support cordially the minor further simplifications which have sprung up almost spontaneously 
out of the official rules of 1902 and have found a place in the editions of the official orthography 
t published later by the different states and in the widely used handy manual Duden.,Rechtschrei- 
‘ hung der deutschen Sprache tmd der Fremdworter. 

The little confusion that still remains in the orthography will gradually disappear, but there 
still continues a difference of usage with respect to the style of the letters. The so-called German 
alphabet, which gradually arose in early times among the monks thruout Europe as a modified 
form of the Latin alphabet, was continued after printing was invented, but was -later dropped 
by other nations, who returned to the Latin letters. In the German-speaking territory the 
German alphabet is still in general use in literature intended for a wide public, such as the daily 
press and popular books and periodicals. On the other hand, in scientific literature and ad- 
vanced studies in general, where all mental work, is felt as a contribution to the thought of the 
world, the Latin characters find growing favor as a symbolic tie which binds all men together 
and as an alphabet with eminent practical advantages by reason of its universality. Curiously 
enough the Latin alphabet is also \Videly used in advertisements and the market reports, stock 
quotations, and other commercial items in the newspapers and popular periodicals. 

In our time, another interesting process is going on. The North has at last gained the political 
and literary ascendency in Germany, and it in its turn, after South and Middle Germany have 
e,-ich m their turn had their day, is moulding and fashioning the language. Maritime terms from 
the Low German coasts and other North German speech-forms are finding their way into the 
literature and, what is much more important, the pronunciation of the North, which is in general 
characterized by a pronounced tendency to ignore more and more older phonetic conditions and 
conform as closely as possible to the printed form, is gradually making itself felt, indeed has be- 
come the most representative form of the spoken language, as the pronunciation of the stage, 
the only generally recognized standard, is in large measure based upon it. Thus the literary 
German of our day is the product of all three parts of Germany. South and Middle Germany 
created it, and North Germany is modifying its sounds, and is enriching its vocabulary 
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•i at the end, i at the beginning and middle, in Roman letters both represented by s. 
fin naming the modified vowels say ts, e , y, or say mutated c, &c. 

JFor of and g see 4. 2 D. a. In Roman letters g is represented by C. Some use ss for 
both I) and b 
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PART I. 

PHOiVOLOGY AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1. Best Pronunciation In Gcmnn> there is no standard of pronuncntion 
that IS acknowledged and ab'^liitcl> followed by the imss of intelligent people 
The German stage Ins established fixed rules for pronunciation which many 
scholars and enthusiasts regard as a standard that may some day be generally 
recognized as the ideal and thus become to the spoken language wlnt tlie literary 
language is now to colloquial speech There is no doubt that this standard has 

I influenced the choice pronunciation of different ‘^jctions and that it will con- 
tinue to exert its influence, but it has not jet acquired such a commanding 
t -.c r. 1 .-otrt tiioi- ^\i]i soon supplant the living language The ‘^ic- 
inciation of the living language are very marked, 
German and a South German pronunciation The 
loiiowmg feiion ut lU'^c i iKts into account the pronunciation of different sections, 
jbut deals principally with colloquial North German as spoken by the mass of 
intelligent people, as nearly as such a common standard can be ascertained under 
the existing circumstances Many' Germans may differ m particulars as to this 
standard The stage pronunciation is al'K) treated here for the benefit of those 
who prefer an ideal standard that rises above sectional usage In most par- 
Iticulars It IS quite near to choice North German 


Sounds or the Letters axtj their CLASsinotTiov 


2. A Sounds of the Letters The growth of letters has not kept pace with 
that of sounds, hence one letter may represent several sounds Phonetic sym- 
bols are used m the following treatise to distinguish the different sounds of the let- 
ters In the following table only an approximate equivalent is given for each 
German sound, the more accurate description being reserved for fuller treat- 
ment in the succeeding articles The first number after the phonetic symbol 
refers to an article w hich gives a more accurate description of the sound The 
second number refers to an article which gives the various spellings for the 
sound NYherever compansons arc made with English without further qualifica- 
tion the pronunciation of the northern states is meant S E indicates the 
Southern English of England 


Spellings Phonetic S\ \tiioLS 

a a (16 2 (a), 16 2 (b)) 

aiaa, ah a (16 1 (a) 16 1 {b)) 

ae = a (26 a), m Dutch names 
==a (16 1 b (7)), else 
where = a + e Michael 
(mifa el), Hexaeder 
(heksa'edan), Aeronaut 
(a e Ro 'naot), etc 


Exgi isir 
Equivalents 
as a m father, 
but shorter 
as a m father 


ai 

ai=a-fi (23 1 Nate) m 

French words (13 1 
(&) (4)) and a (14 (&)) 
am m French words 


ae (23, 1) . . . as i m wife 


t nasalized e on the stage, 
in the North pro 
nounced as eg See 26 
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SPELLINGS, SYMBOLS, SOUNDS 


2. A. 


am, an in French words . . 


au 

■au=6 (18. 1. (6). (8));=a+u 
(23. 2. Note). 

aw=a in Shawl; 33. 4. (4). 
ay = ai; see 23. 1. (4). 

a 

a, ah 

au 

au=a+u (23. 3. Note 3). 

b or bb 

b final or next a voiceless con- 
sonant =p. 

c before front vowels (see 6. 1. 
(a))=z(ts). 

c in some French words = 
s (s); see 33. 2. (8). 
e=s(s). 

c m some Italian words = t5 
- (33. 4. (5)). 
c elsewhere =k. 
ch after au or a back vowel 
(see 6. 1. (&)). 

ch after other vowels or after 
consonants in German 

words. . ’ 

ch in foreign words; 32. 3. a. 
Note. 

chs( = chf and =ks: see 30. 

3. (2). 

ck after short vowels =k. 

d or dd 

- d final or next a voiceless con- 
sonant =t. 
e=a. 

e, ee, eh 


e unaccented 

e in French words = e. 
eau in French words =6. 
ee in English words =i; see 7. 
1. {b). (7). 

ei=ai; in a number of foreign 
words = e -f i: Athe'ist, 
De ismus, &c.; in Jockei 
, =e or ae; see 35. 5. (4). 
em in French words =e; or en * 
see 25. ’ 

em, en in French words = a: or 
ag ; see 25. 

(te-o-'iii;) 

Theodor (te;o'do:R). 
eu = au; final or before a single 
conson3.tiLt in. French 


a: nasalized a: on the 
stage, in the North pro- 
nounced as ag . See 26. 


ao (23. 2) as ou in loud. 

8 (14. a; 14. b) as e in let. 

8: (13. 1. (a); 13. 1. (&)) a prolonged e. 
OG (23. 3) as oy in boy. 

b (29; 30. 4) as b in bat. 


X (32. 3. b). 


g (32. 3. a). 


d (29; 30. 5) , as d in day. 


as American a in 
dictate ('dik- 
tet, but in 
S. E.'dikteit). 
as a in sofa. 


e: (11. 1. (a); 11. i. (&)) 
9(21) 
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'Wordss=8 (12. 1. (h). (6)); 
elsewhere in French words 
«8 (16. (6). (2)); in cer- 
tain foreign words = e-f-u 
(23. 3. Note 2). 
ey in proper names ^ai; see 
23. 1. (3). 

f . 

g initial 

jfg medial alter front vowels = 
j ; see 35. 3. (2). The stage 
I requires g here, 

g medial after back vowels . 

The stage requires g here, 
g after front vowels finally or 
before a consonant in a 
suffix or an inflectional 
ending =^ch in ich; see 29. 
The stage requires k Here, 
g after back vowels finally or 
before a consonant in a 
* suffix, or an inflectional 

) ending = ch in ach ; see 29, 

j The stage requires k here. 

)g after n is silent; see 36. 
g in some French words 
before e or i 

g in some English words 
(see 39. 4). 

ge before back vowels in 

French words 5 ; see 
36. 5. (3). 

gg medial after short vowel 
=g-g; see 30. 6. (3). 
gg final =k. 

ggi in some Italian words » 
ds; see 36, 5. (4). 
gli=g. _ 

ga in foreign words = gn, 
gn, and nj;see36. c. (5). 
gu before front vowels in 
foreign words=g; see 
30. 6, (4). 

gy = dj in Hungarian words; 
see 39. 8. 

h initial 

h elsewhere silent. 

t 

i, ih 

i unaccented before a vowel 

ie, ieh=i. 

ie and ie in foreign words; 

see 7. Note 1. 

ier in French words ^^je: or 
imjsee?. 1. 1. 

. ier unaccented as in 
Spanier (^Spar'nfoR). 


f (32. I;33. 1) . . . . 
g (29; 30. 6) . . . . 


g (34. 4; 35. 4). 


5 (34. 5; 36, 5. (2)) . 


h (28) 

I (9. (c);9. (6)) . . . 
i:(7. 1. (a); 7. 1. (b)). 
' i (7. 2, (2nd par.)) , . 


as f in fine, 
as g in good. 


. as g in rouge. 


• as h in hat. 

. as i in pin. 

. as e in react. 

. as American i in 
famih'ar. 
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SPELLINGS, SYMBOLS, SOUNDS 


2. A. 


ieu=ie-. as in adieu; -eu 
23. 3. (5). 

il, ill in French words; see 

39. 5. 

im, in in French words = s; 
or eg ; see 25. 

j 

3 in French words =French 
g before e or i; see 34. 
5; 35. 5. (1). 

3 in English words = ds; 
see 39. 4. 

k 

1 

m 

n except before c, g, k, g, x . 
n before c, g, k, q; see 36. c.(3) 
ng = g; see 36. b. 

V 




5, oh, 00 

oa in Toast = 6 ; elsewhere = 
o+a: Klo'ake, &c. 
oe = 6 (26. A) ; in L.G. names 
=5 (18. 1. (&). (6)); in 
Dutch words =u (20. 1. 

(5) . (8)); elsewhere = 
o-be: Po'et, &c. 

oey = o in Oeynhausen (12. 
_ 1. 6. (4)). 

oi in L.G. names = 6 (18. 1. 

(6) . (6)) ; in L.G. words 
==eu (23. 3. (3)); in 
French words = o- a- or 
o-a (16. 1. (&). (5) and 
2- (&) ) ; elsewhere = o-'i: 
as in Trapezo'id, &c. 

om, on in French words = 
5: or og ; see 25. 
ou in French words =u (20. 
l.(&).(7));=u(19. (&). 
.(3)). 

ow in L.G. and Eng. words 
=6 (18. 1. (&).(7)); in 
Slavic words = ov medi- 
ally and of finally or 
before a consonant; see 
33. 1. (6). 

oy in foreign words =o-ad 
(35. 3. (4)); =eu (23. 

, 3 - ( 4 :)). 

o 

o, oh 

P 


r (39. 5). 


3 (34. 3; 34. 3) 


k (29; 30. 3) 

1 (37. 1) 

m (36. a) 

n (36. a) 

g (36. &; 36. c. (2), (3)) . 

o (17. a; 17. 6) 


o; (18. 1. a] 18. 1. b) . . 


3; nasalized o: (26). 


9 rounded s ; see 15. 

(a); 15. (6). 

Q: rounded e: ; see 12. 

l.a;12. 1. (&). 

P(29;30. 1). . . , 


as y in yes. 


as k in kind, 
as 1 in let. 
as m in man. 
as n in no. 
as ng in singer. 

as American o in 
obey, potato or 
S. IL o in rob. 
as American o in 
poetic or S. E. o 
in obey. 


as p m pen. 



SPELLINGS, SYMBOLS^ SOUNDS 
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2. A. 


pf=p-|-f;S9. 1. 
ph, pph=f; see 33. 1. (4), 
( 6 ). 

qu=kw and k; see 39. 7. 

4r 

s (=§and f), ss 

§);see33. 2 

s initial and medial; 35. 2. 

(1), (2). 

sch 

sh in English words = sch. 
sp, st initial in stem syllable 
= Sp, St; 33. 4. (2); 
= sp, St; see 33, 2 (4). 

t, thjtt, dt 

ti~tsl; see 39. 3. (10). 
tz=z; see 39. 3, (2), (3). 

u 

u, uh 


a (34. 6) or r (37. 2). 

s (32. 2; 33. 2) 

z(34. 2;36. 2) 

5 (32. 4; 33. 4) 

t (29; 30. 2) 

u (19. a; 19. 6) 

u; (20. 1. (e);30. 1. (b)) 


u-v (36. 1. (5), (6), (7)); 

in French words = ii. 
ue = u (26. a); in the name 
Kotzebue = u; in French 
words = (8. 1. (6). (6)); 
elsewhere = u+e:I>u'ell. 
ui-u (8. 1. (6). (4)); =eu 
(23.3. (6)); =;Vi: (3f 1, 
(7)); =the rising diph- 
thongs di:, di; see 20. 2; 
elsewhere =u+i: Luise 
(lu‘'i:z9), Luitpold (lu:- 
itpolt) 

um, un in French words = S: 

or og ; see 25. 
uo = u:oinKuom (name), 
fi 


il, iih 


V=f;see33. 1. (2), (3). 

V medial in Low German 

words == w ; see 36. 1.(4) . 

V initial and medial in fo- 

reign words =w; see 
36. (3). 


x«ks; see 39. 2. 
j?, 1, i or fi, u (see 9. 1. 

(*).(6);10. (^).(3);7. 

L(^>).(6), (6);8.1.(^). 

(6). Note). 

y in some foreign words == 
j;see35. 3. (4). 


b’ nasalized o: (26). 


y rounded i; see 10. a; 
10, b. 

y: rounded i: ; see 8. 1 . 

(o);8. 1.(6). 


v(34. 1;35. 1) 


as s in sit. 
as s in rose. 

as sh in shave. 


as t in ten. 


as u in put. 
as o in unstressed 
who, only longer. 


as V in very. 
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TABLE OF SOUNDS: FORMATION 


2. B. 


B. Classification of German Sounds. 
I . V oivels. 


VrxxxrpU mav be classified from different points of view. The vowels are here 
rlocciified accordimTto the horizontal movement (see 3. 1. a below) of the tongue 
k iomU to ‘"•iirvarious modifications of these sounds are treated later 

under each vowel. 


Sdiple Voavels 
Front Voroels 
i:, y:, I, Y, et, e;, e, o, s: 

Bach Votaels 
a:, a:, a, o, o:, o;, U, u: 
Mixed Vowel 
o (see 21) 


Diphthongs 
Falling (22, 23)_ 

ao, 09 (eu or au), ae (ei or ai), ui 
Rising (24) 
la:, 10 , lo:, etc. 




1 


Labials 

Dentals 

Palatals 

Velars 

Uvular 

Glottals 


Front 

C/J 

a 

O 

LO 

P 

b 

t' 

d 


k 

9 


^ (38) 

Back 

tn 

(/} 

m 

n 

i - 

V 



m 1 

4 -> 

C 

u 

‘a 

CO 

f 

V 

s 

z 

g (32. 2. a) 

S (32. 4) 

S (34. 5) 

X (32.3.!i) 
g (34. 4) 

r(34. 6) 

h 

rs 

c 


I, r (37.2] 

1 

1 




Sounds marked by heavy type are voiced, others are voiceless. 

Koic. The sounds have here been divided into the two usual classes of vowels and consonants upon the basis of the 
function usually performed by the various sounds, A vowel can form of itself a syllable. A consonant does not of 
it'iolf form a syllable, but is only used in conjunction with vowels to form syllables. Hence the above classification 
does not always hold good. The consonants 1, m, n, i), r, are sometimes in one sense used as vowels in that they be- 
come syllabic. forminK of themselves syllables. See 41* 4. The vowels found as the less sonorous element of diph- 
tluuu;s are in fact consonants. The vowel i often becomes a consonant in certain positions, a- e. becomes unsyllabic^ 
fovmhw, the less sonorous part of a rising diphthong. See 7. 2 (2nd par.). These points indicate clearly that the 
nuaUfication of a syllable-forming sound is a prominent degree of sonority and not the manner of its formation. Sounds 
are now syllable-fonning and now a mere subordinate element according as they are relatively prominent by means 
of their sonority or relatively inconspicuous. Sometimes a sound which lias a low degree of sonority may become 
a syllable-forming elemont xvhen it is surrounded by less sonorous sounds, as g in pstl The classification of sounds 
upon the basis of function does not aluuys help us in gaining a correct conception of the nature or formation of the 
various sounds. Thus I, m, n, and lingual r (r) do not differ in any essential point from vowels in their formation, 
tiu) upon the basis of function they must in most cases be classified as consonants. Thus also h does not materially 
diJTrr in formation from the simple vowels a, o, u, S:c., except that the vocal chords do not vibrate, but it is here 
cla^rificd us a consonant, as it always produces the acoustic effect and performs the function of a spirant. See 28, 
Sole. 


Formation of Sounds. 

3. 1, In forming a vowel the mouth remains more or less open, and the vocal 
cliords vibrate. Each new position of the tongue produces a new vowel, which 
may again be modified in various ways. The tongue movements and various 
jnodifications can only be briefly treated here. 

a. Tongue Mo-eements. The tongue moves horizontally and vertically — 
backwards and fotAvards, upwards and downwards. The horizontal movement 
results in three general classes of sounds, back vowels formed by the back part 



QUANTITY OF VOWFLS 
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4 . 6 . 


of the tongue, /ro«f vowels formed by the front part of the tongue, mixed vowels 
formed by allowing the tongue to drop into a neutral position, in which neither * 
articulation predominates The vertical movement of the tongue results m thfee 
general classes, high vowels formed by raising the tongue close to the roof of the 
mouth, mid vowels by raising the tongue moderately, low vowels by lowering the 
tongue These positions will be discussed later with each vowel 
h Rounding Vowels are rounded by protruding the lips as in whisthrig 
Thus by rounding, i , i, e , e, become y , t, o , o See 8, 10, 12, 15. 

c Narrowness, Wideness A sound is said to be ‘narrow’ when the muscles 
of the tongue become tense and bulge up, and thus narrow the resonance chain 
ber. When a sound is formed without this tenseness it is said to be ‘wide ’ The 
difference behvecn e and e is that the former is narrow and the latter wide In 
North German all long vowels except a (e ) are narrow and all short ones wide 
This explains the strong tendency to pronounce S as e instead of e These modi- 
fications will be given later m connection with each vowel 

d. Nasality In forming nasal vow els the breath passes thru the nose as w ell 
as the mouth Nasality is the characteristic of \owels m many words from the 
French. See 26. 

2. In forming consonants the mouth is either closed as in the case of stops 
and nasals, or narrowed as in the case of spirants The distinguishing feature of 
a consonant is the friction, or stopping of the breath m some part of the mouth 
or throat If voice enters into the formation of a consonant, that is, if the voCal 
chords vibrate in producing it, it is said to be voiced, otherwise it is voicele.^s 
The formation of the different consonants is described later. 

Quantity of Vowels 

4. 1 General rules 

a Accented vowels are long when final, or before a vowel or one consonant 
da, Se-en, Mai, ma-len. Notice that, if a vowel follows the stem, the final 
consonant is always carried over, and the stem syllable becomes open, i e ter 
mmates with a vowel 

The quantity ol the vowel must be ascertained from the simple stem of the 
word, the inflectional endings that may be added not counting der Hut, des 
Hfits, Idben, du I5bst, gelobt. 

Note To the in general very rel able rule that the vn.. ' 
forms there are eiceDtiorns f1 ' 
erhit erhitte 


1 «.e ot the leelin^ of 


- i>uauumg before a double consonant (double k usually 
written ck) or ti\o or more consonants is usually short and the syllable is closed, 
terminates in a consonant, but it is long m the special cases (see 2. A d 
(3) belovv) where the syllable is open Ball, er'schrecken (en'SRek-kon), Halt, 
fas-ten, but Hy dra Thus a vowel m an accented open syllable is 
&^^Compare^4^ ^2 before one consonant or more ma'Ien, Me'tnk, 

A vowel ^is short m a few words before one consonant, and the syllable is 
closed Fi aker (also T^iaker), Gra^mmatik, gra^niinatisch FTn'tSi 
'Litera'tur, Me'tapher (ph«f), Re'hef (ne 

on lT$stort£<U Deeehpnttitt The ~ 
ones in M H C At the 
the lie * 
open. 
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TABLE OF SOUNDS: FORMATION 


2. B. 


B. Classificatio7i of Gennan Sounds^ 

I. Vozvels. 

Vowels may be classified from different points of view. 

according to the horizontal movement (see 3. 1. a- below; oi tne wn^iie 
various modifications of these sounds are treated later 

under each vowel. 


Simple Vow^els 
Frozit Vowels 
i:, y:, i, Y, e:, e:, e, e;, a; a: 

Back Voivels 
ai) at) a, O) ot) o.) U) u. 
Mixed Vowel 
9 (see 21) 


Diphthongs 

Fallhzg (22, 23)^ 

ao, oe (eu or au), ae (ei or ai), ui 
Rising (24) 
la;, 10 , lot, etc. 


II. Co77sonmiis. 




Labials 

Dentals 

Palatals 

Velars 

Uvular 

Glotlals 


Front 

W 

a 

o 

+-> 

cn 

P 

b 

t' 

d 


k 

g 


?(38) 

Back 

jn 

Xfi 

[ 

m 

1 

n 


V 



— 

tn ’ 

C 

cC 

w 

♦ 

Cl 

c/) 

f 

V 

1 

s 

z 

5 (32. 2. a) 

S <k. 4) 

S (34. 5) 

j 

X (32.3.Z;) 
g (34. 4) 

r(34. 6) 

i 

h 

If) 

XI 

« 

D 

4 

l,r(37.2) 






Sounds marked by heavy type are voiced, others are voiceless. 

Nole* The sounds have here been divided into the two usual classes of vowels and consonants upon the basis of the 
function usually performed by the various sounds^ A vowel can form of itself a ss'llable. A consonant docs not of 
itself form a syllable, but is only used in conjunction with vowels to form syllables. Hence the abov'c classification 
does not always hold good. The consonants I, m, n, n, r> are sometimes in one sense used as vowels in that they be- 
come syllabic, forming of themselves syllables. See 41. 4. The vowels found as the less sonorous element of diph- 
thongs are in fact consonants. The vowel i often becomes a consonant in certain positions, i. e. becomes unsvllabic, 
forming the less sonorous part of a rising diphthong. See 7. 2 (2nd par. ). These points indicate clearly that the 
qualification of a syllable^forming sound is a prominent degree of sonority and not the manner of its formation, ^unds 
are now syllable-forming and now a mere subordinate element according as they are rclatii'-ely prominent bv means 
of their sonority or relatively inconspicuous. Sometimes a sound which has a low degree of sonority may' become 
a syllable-forming element when it is surrounded by less sonorous sounds, as s in pst! The classification of sounds 
upon the basis of function does not always help us in gaining a correct conception of the nature or formation of the 
various sounds. Thus m, n, and lingual r (r) do not differ in any essential point from vowels in their formation, 
tho upon the basis of function they must in most cases be classified as consonants. Thus also h does not materially 
differ in formation from the simple vowels a, o, u, See., except that the vocal chords do not vibrate, but it is here 
classified as a consonant, as it always produces the acoustic effect and performs the function of a spirant. See 28, 
Note, 


Formation of Sounds. 

3. 1. In forming a vowel the mouth remains more or less open, and the vocal 
chords vibrate. Each new position of the tongue produces a new vowel, which 
may^ again be modified in various ways. The tongue movements and various 
modifications can only be briefly treated here. 

a. Tongue Movezzients. The tongue moves horizontally and vertically— 
backwards and forwards, upwards and downwards. The horizontal movement 
results in three general classes of sounds, back vowels formed by the back part 
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4. b. 


of the tongue, /row? vowels formed by the front part of the tongue, mixed vowels 
formed by allowing the tongue to drop into a neutral position, in which neither ‘ 
articulation predominates. Tlie vertical movement of the tongue results in three 
general classes, hi^ih vowels formed by raising the tongue close to the roof of the 
mouth, mid vowels by raising the tongue moderately, loxu vowels by lowering the 
tongue. Thc«c positions w’ill be discussed later with each vowel. 

b. Rounding. Vowels are rounded by protruding the lips as in whistling. 
Thus by rounding, i:, i, c:, c, become y:, y, o:, o. See 8, 10, 12, 16. 

c. Narrowness ^ Wideness. A sound is said to be ‘narrow' when the muscles 

of the tongue become tense and bulge up, and thus narrow the resonance cham- 
ber. When a sound is formed witliout this tenseness it is said to be ‘wide.’ The 
difference between c: and e is that the former is narrow and the latter wide. In 
North German all long vowels except fi (e:) are narrow' and all short ones wide. 
'T't - 41 --. -* — r '~ndenc>' to pronounce a as c: instead of c;. These modi- 

; . ■ ■ .. ■ • in connection "with each voavcI. 

d. I\uSutily. li» njijJiing nasal vowels the breath passes thru the nose as well 
as the mouth. Nasality is the characteristic of vowels in many w'ords from the 
French. See 26. 

2. In forming consonants the mouth is either closed as in the case of stops 
and nasals, or narrowed as in the case of spirants. The distinguishing feature of 
a consonant is the friction, or stopping of the breath in some part of the mouth 
or throat. If voice enters into the formation of a consonant, that is, if the vocal 
chords vibrate in producing it, it is said to be voiced, othenvise it is voiceless. 
The formation of the different consonants is described later. 

Quantity or Vowtls. 

4. 1. General rules. 

a. Accented vow'els are long when final, or before a vow'el or one consonant: 
da, S6-en, Mai, ma-Ien. Notice that, if a vow'el foUow's the stem, the final 
consonant is always carried over, and the stem syllable becomes open, i. e. ter- 
minates with a vowel. 

The quantity of the vowel must be ascertained from the simple stem of the 
word, the inflectional endings that may be added not counting: der Hut, des 
Huts; loben, du lobst, gelobt. 

NOU . • r . . . 

forms, thet : _ _ • . 


the 'original connection of tlie words’ ifeer, but Hfirzog', FIhrt, but filmg***i'o** irorn the absence ol tiic feeling of 

b. An accented vowel standing before a double consonant (double k usually 
written ck) or two or more consonants is usually short and the syllable is closed 
I. e. terminates in a consonant, but it is long in the special cases (see 2. A d (2) 
(3), below) where the syllable is open: BaU, er'sehrecken (eR'Suek-kanV Halt, 
sm-ken, fas-ten, but Hy'dra. Thus a vowel in an accented open syllable is 
always long, whether it stands before one consonant or more; ma'len, Me'trik 
cfcc. Compare 41. 1,2. ’ * 

^1 m a few words before one consonant, and the syllable is 

closed: Fi&ker (also Fiaker), Gra mmatik, gra'mmatisch Ho'tpl 
'Litera'tur, Me'tSphar (ph=f), Re'Uef (ne-Mlef’),Vl”h"rrSar 

ones In M.H G At the beginning J thl^^sent’perwd corresponding short 

the final consonant of the stem was earned over to the next avIl-iKle ” nlr ‘ft open syllables, i c where 

open and the vowel became long except often before t, m, and sometlij^ U i! 'll r sellable was usually 

i> oa^nen, g$-ben, h6-nec, 
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QUANTITY OF VOWELS 


4. 1. b. 


gt-bel became bah'nen, gS'ben. Ho'nig, Gie'bel, but in M.H.G. gerUen, gb-tes, g5-tor, vr6-mcn as cxplabicd below, 
the syllable before t and xn became closed, which resulted in the retention of the short vo\\ el . f ^5^ 

wimen double consonant or a combination of consonants the syllable was already dosed, so 

SirN-H-G St thfrf vowel here remained shor^^^ and 



witUtUe general to become short in a closed syllable before a combination of consonants, 

as described in 2. A. d. Note below: fingen (fiq-gan, now fin-n^)n) from older ficngen (fi:i)-U^n). The syllabic before 



a single sound in accordance with the general tendency here to carry over all consonants to the next syllable. This 
left the root syllable open and kept the long root vowel long. Tho sch, ng, ch arc now simple sounds aiid are divided 
after a short vowel, from an aversion to heaping up too many unsightly letters they are never doubled in the written 
language. 

The double consonants treated in the preceding paragraph all stand between vowels and are real divided 
sounds. After the analogy of doubling the consonant here it has become the custom after a short vowel to double 
the consonant when it stands in the final position or before a consonant, but tliis double consonant does not represent 
a divided sound. It is a mere orthographical device to indicate the shortness of the preceding vowel: komm and 
kommt after the analogy of kommen. As tlie characters ng, sch, ch from an aversion to heajiing up too man>* un- 
sightly letters are not doubled after a short vowel wlicn tho’’ stand between vowels, they arc of course not doubled 
after a short vowel when they stand in the final position or before a consonant: f^lngen, ffing, fSngt; wxlschen, wdsch, 
wascht; sprechen, sprich, sprfeht. In older periods the character representing a consonant was only doubled when 
the sound was divided: M.H.G. balles (N.H.G. des Balles). O.H.G. sprah-hun (N.H.G. sie spra'chen), but in the 
final position M.H.G. bal (N.H.G. Ball), O.H.G. spraii (N.H.G, er sprach) as the sound is undivided. The older 
usage of only doubling the character when the sound is divided is still observed for voiceless s, but tivo chaaicters 
are used here, ss for the divided sound and fi for undivided s: wissen, er weifi, cr wuBte. See also 2. D. a below. 
The old orthographical principle of only doubling a consonant when it is a divided sound is still in wide use in Englisli: 
thinner but thin, runner but ran, tan. 

In a few words a long vowel stands in a closed syllable before two consonants; Kebsweib, Krebs, Magd, Obst, 
Vogt. In older German an e stood after the consonant which follows the stem vowel, so that the stem vowel s^tood 
in an open syllable before one consonant: M.H.G. ke-beswip, kre-be^, ma-get. o-bc;;, vo-get. In this older form the 
stem vowel became long. The following vowel later disappeared, but the stem vowel remained Jong. 

Wherever a vowel became long in an open syllable the same quantity was usually later extended for the sake of 
uniformity to the closed syllables of the same inflectional system. See 2. B. h. Note (1) below. On the other hand, 
the inflectional system was sometimes leveled by the short vowel of the closed syllables, i. e. before /. m. and some- 
times I and n the open syllables were closed by doubling or dividing the consonant in order to make the vowel short 
and thus keep it in harmony with the short vowels in the same system. M.H.<i, vTi-ter, na-me. &c.. became N H.G 
Va'ter, Na'me, &c.. but leveling by the short vowel of the closed syllable Js more common here: M.H.G. sa-tcl. gerl-ten* 



also in the spreading of the short vowel to the fuller forms, which are now written witli double consonants to in- 
dicate the closedness of the syllable and the shortness of the vowel, Sattel, etc. In a few monosyllabfcs as M H G 
snit, trlt, the short vowel of the closed nominative and accusative spread to the fuller forms, SchnUt,* Schnittes 
&c., Tritt, Tnttes, &c. ' 

O Tir® scribed lengthening of short vowels in open svllables did not take place in tlic extreme part of the 

S. W., which still preserves here the old histone short sound. See 2, B, Note (1) below, * * 

c. Unaccented simple vowels are short, except when final: glauben, Fiirstin, 
Friihling, &c. Unaccented final vowels except e are long or half-long. See 
2. B. c. and Note thereunder. 


2 . 

A. 

a. 

b. 

doubled. 


Rules for Quantity in Detail. 

The following are long: — 

A diphthong: Gaul, Gaule. 

Doubled vowels and ie: Paar, Heer, Boot, bieten. Only a, 
They must, however, be written single when mutated: 


e, o can be 
Paar, but 


Parchen, Vowels are now written double only in the following words: Aal, 
Aar (Adler), Aas, Haar, Paar, paar, Saal, Saat, Staat; Beere, Beet, Geest, Heer 
verheeren, ^ee, Krakeel, Lee, leer, leeren, Meer, Reede, scheel, Schnee’ 
See, Seele, Speer, Teer; Boot, Moor, Moos. ^ ocnnee, 

c. Simple accented vowels when final, or before a vowel or one consonant* 
da. Seen, haden,Mikro shop. Exceptions: A'pril, grob (but long in open syl- 

Serfzithlrr&a ’ language grob (long as in-grober), Ka'pitel, 

For”S,e uaerf ITere^eTls!'’ ^ 


d. Simple accented vowels are sometimes long before more than 


nant: 

( 1 ) 


one conso- 


dental fd^t If^quently other vowels, are long before r+ a 

altho tSy ;Sn<i f,^osrd“ySbfe?:£*B 

is a new development, and"^ pwnuncat.on 
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(2) Vowels arc sometimes long before st, bst, pst, tsch, chs (=ks), z (-ts), 
and in still other ca'^cs. Tlic words will be given later under the respective vowels. 
In all these eases the consonants should be carried over to the next syllable 
wherever it is possible, so that the accented syllable may be open: O'stem, 
dfl'ster, &c. 

In a few eases short x-ouels have become long before these combinations of 
consonants, usually under the influence of analog^'. Thus as M.H.G. do became 
du as the vowel stood in an open syllable, M.H.G. dQzcn naturally became 
du'zen under the influence of du. 

Long vowels — both tho'^c originally long and those that have in N.H.G. 
become long — cannot usually be distinguished as long when they stand before 
these combinations of consonants, but w'ithin the present period a simple device 
has been found to distinguish the quantity of the vo\vcl before ts. Before z 
the sound is uniformly a long or half-long vowel or a diphthong, while before tz 
it is always a short vowel: siezen: {zi:'tson), dQ'zen, Akazie (a;'ka;'tslD), 
inspizieren (inspi-'tsi:nDn), Kauz (knots), but Katze (katsa, the syllabic division 
being in the t). After a consonant, Z — not tz — is used, as the two consonants 
mark the preceding vowel as short: Herz. 



(3) In many w'ords from the Latin or Greek, the consonants between vow'els, 
especially a stop (p> t, k, b, d, g) -j- r or 1, are carried over to the next syllable, 
as in the original. This leaves the preceding syllable open, which according to 
German usage (see 1. b above) becomes long: Mi'tra, Me'trum, &c., half-long 
in words with secondary stress, as in 'Mi-kro^skop, &c. 

B. Short: — 

a. Simple vow'els before double consonants, or two or more different con- 
sonants: Gatter, Hunde. 


b. Simple vowels before one consonant in some uninflected forms, and in 
a few inflected monosyllables that do not form open syllables in the course of 
inflection: an, in, ab, urn, weg, mit, von, ob, bis, das, daC, was, bin, bist, ist, 
the article der, des, &c. (in careful speaking and declaiming pronounced den, 
des, &c., or sometimes even deai, de:m, de:n, not however de;s, but ordinarily 
dan. das, &c., with weak stress). Such monosyllables are, however, always long 
if they contain a h, final r (except in the article), or accented -em, -en; ihm 
wer (ve-n), vpr, fur, em'por, the demonstrative and relative der (deal), dem 
(de:m), den (de:n), &c. The personal pronoun et is pronounced eai, but it often 
when weakly stressed, becomes en, or even an. On the stage zum and zur are 
pronounced tsu-m and tsu-n, but in colloquial speech they become tsura and 
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became open in the course of their inflection, they remained short. In dialects of the extreme Southwest wc find 
the opposite development— a lengthened vowel in a closed syllable before a weakly articulated consonant or certain 
combinations of consonants, while the original short vowel survives in open syllables: Grab, Rad> Sarg> warm, Bart, 
Lampe, werden, g^rn, etc,, but Gra-ber, Ra-der, &c. In dialects of the Southeast there is a development somewhat 
similar but much narrower in scope — a lengthened vowel in a closed ’final syllable before two consonants or before 
a simple sound that developed out of two consonants, while the old short vowel survives in all syllables which orig- 
inally were not final as now; Kopf, but pi. Kopf(e); Hsch (sch originally = s -h x), but pi. Fisch(e), 

(2) Final r has in the literary language an effect upon a preceding accented vowel differing from that of other final 
consonants. It usually lengthens the vowel, altho it closes the syllable, as in vor, wer, &c. It also has the same 
effect medially in certain cases. See A. d, (1) above. 


c. ^Unaccented simple vowels are short except when, final: halten, Gefangnis, 
Herrin, &c. Unaccented final vowels except e are long or half-long. Long 
or half-long unaccented final vowels occur in a few isolated words, as Uhu, 
Schuhn, and in a number of names, as Otto, Bruno, Frida, Herta, &c. Aside from 
these words, the prefix inifi-, and suffixes, such as -Kch, -in, -ling, &c., which 
have secondary accent, e is now the only German vowel found outside the ac- 
cented root syllable, as the various fuller vowels of earlier periods have, under 
the effect of weak stress, been all reduced to this one form. This unaccented e is 
almost uniformly pronounced a except in the prefixes be-, emp-, ent-, er-, ge-, 
ver-, zer-, where it is treated differently in the different forms. In be- and 
ge- It is almost always pronounced 9. In emp-, ent-, er-, ver-, and zer-, it is 
usually sounded e in careful speaking but often in colloquial speech in accordance 
with the general tendency in unaccented syllables becomes 9 in er-, ver-, and 
zer-. Of course compounds deviate from the general rule, as the components 
quantity which they have as independent words: Schlittschuh, 
Schiffahrt, &c. Also the heavy suffixes at, jan, bar, sal, turn, ut, usually also 

gm, which were in part once independent words, form exceptions to the rule- 
Heirat, horbar, &c. i 


accented e are however, often found in un- 

German rule for quantit^ Forefgn vowelfSceot e syj'ables. conform to the 

Also finale is long in a few words: ^Aabenf lak'^Ull, &c^ finn 

offoreigncompounds, however, are half-long before a stressed , / vwf's in the first component 

Elsewhere uuaWed a. a, e, i, o, (te-le-'oRa:f ). Periskop (pemi-'skorp). 

following combinations of consonants, ti (tsi), z (tsh qu (kvh o^a stop ?p d vowd, a single consonant, or the 

however, unlike the usual short vovvds in qitaiUv but in thii’SLtJ from half long 

{see 3. 1. c) 1 . e. are exactly like the usual long narrow vowels t i-i- o- "arrow 

quickly, and hence to distinguish them from the usual short wide isle 3 ’ Pronounced a little more 

actor fortiie long narrow sounds will hereafter be employed exSnt that f’, =’,'>• ’r usual char- 


vowels. Those that have secondary accent are lonc^r thiS considerable difference in 

increases in proportion to the strength of the accent ^ longer than those without stress. The length 

foreign wordTsl/st, ale Girted 'tarried o^er to he 

importanclirthe^s^e^Sc? remain of logical 

retain the q 2 ialily they originally had as Inno- xr accent, but such vowels 
from the usual short 4wefs the? are marS? W distinguish them 

be doubled after a 
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DOUDtING OF CONSOMANTS 


a. The final consonant in the sufTixes nis, in, as, es, is, os, and us remains 
single when no inflectional ending follows, but wlicn an additional syllable is 
added, the s and n arc doubled: dos Gefiingnls, but des Gefiingnlsses, pi. die 
Gefangnissc; die Kdnigfn, pi. die Koniglnnen. 

fc. Instead of double z the combination tz is wsctl: die Kfitze. 

c. Instead of douldc k the combination ck is used; schrecken, but erschrak 
with only one k as the vowel is long. 

d. The combinations ng, sch, ch are never doubled after a short vowel bke 
the other characters representing simple consonantal sounds. Doubling docs 
not take place here from an aversion to heaping up too many unsightly letters. 
Before ng and sch a simple vowel is usually sliort, as explained in 4. 1. 6. Note. 
Before ch the vowel is sometimes short, sometimes long, as will be noted below 
under the different vowels. Sec also 4. 1. b. Note. 

c. When from a verbal stern containing a double consonant a dcrivatrve 
woM is formed by means of the sufTixcs d, t, or st, the double consonant becomes 
single: Gespinst from sprnnen; Gewinst from gewinnen; Geschaft from schaffen; 
kund from kennen; Gestalt from stellen, &c. 

/. When a vowel in the suffix is dropped, bringing doubled consonants and a 
following consonant together, one of the doubled consonants is dropped, as 
there will still be two consonants left to show tliat the preceding vowel is short: 
Grumt, Kumt, Samt, Talt, &c., for Grummet, Kummet, Sammet, Taffet, &c. 
Similarly in compounds: Schiffahrt, &c., for Schifffahrt, &c. 

D. Quantity UnasccrlaUmble from Position: 

a. Before ss the vowel is always short: essen, &c. The written form of the s 
sound here dearly indicates that it is divided, i. c. belongs to both syllables. 
Of course, this character can only be used when it stands between vowels. 
Before B the vowel is long,* if a vowel follow's G : aCen. The written form of the 
s sound here clearly indicates that it is an undivided sound. Double s is always 
written B at the end of a word or before a consonant, as the sound here is un- 
divided, so that in these positions the quantity of the vowel cannot be ascer- 
tained: biB, aBt, Flufi, FuB. The quantity can be ascertained when a vowel 
follows in the inflectional ending: des Flusses, des FuBes; ich bifl, du bissost; 
'ibr abt, sie afien. 

b. Before ch the vowel is sometimes short, sometimes long: brechen, brach, 
gebrSchen. Compare 4. 1.6. Note. 


Pronunciation of the Different Vowels, 

5. The following description of the vowels is only approximately correct. 

Even the most scientific analysis cannot take the place of viva voce pronunciation 
of sounds. T’ ■ " - 

Wherever co ■ 

pronunciatio ■ . 

English of England. 

6. 1. Classification: 

(a). The front vowels, so called because ih their formation the tongue is ad- 
vanced to the front part of the mouth, are i, B, i, u, e, 5, a, a, e, 6 in the order of 
the positions of the tongue, beginning in the front of the mouth and moving 
backward. 

order of the positions of the tongue, beginning 
a little ^mnd the middle of the mouth and moving backward, are a, a, 6, 6, u, u. 

’* ^ vowel in which neither front nor back articulation prevails. 

This IS the unaccented e (a), which from its manner of articulation is called 
mixed e. See 21, 

2. Relations to each other. The following diagram will give a general idea of 
the relations of the German vowels to each other with regard to the point of 
articulation in the mouth. 
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High 


F ront 

iy 

IV 

ee a o 

eeaS t) 5 , 

a E 

Back 


Low' 



The point of articulation is highest in i, y, u, of which and y are front and 
u is back. The lowest point of articulation is m a, which is back but is near the 
forward articulations. 


Front Vowels. 


The sounds of the front vowels follow in their order: _ 

7. 1. (a), i; (i), the high-front-narrow vowel (see 3._ 1. a and c), is pro- 
nounced like e in react, but the English sound is shorter as it is in an unaccented 
syllable. The corresponding long English sound is the diphthong ii, ii^ 

seed (.‘^tid). It is found in accented open syllables and in closed ones before 
h and r: Lie-be, ihm, mir; also in other closed syllables which become open when 
an inflectional ending follows: Stiel, des Stie-les. See 4. 2. B. b. Note (1). 

(h). i: is written: (1) ie (or ieh) in all German words except mir, dir, wir, 
Ihm, ihn, thnen, ihr, ihrer, ihrig, Igel, Isegrim, Biber, Lid, wider, gib, gibst, gibt 
(also gib, gibst, gibt; sec 201./, 2nd par.), and in many names of persons ending 
in unaccented -in: Balduin (baldu-irn), Edwin (stvi:n), Alwin, BocMin, etc.; 
(2) ie also in foreign words that have become thoroly naturalized, as in Brief, 
Para'dies, &c.; (3) i or ie in accented syllables before one consonant, or finally 
in main' foreign words, written i or ie according as they -were spelled in the 
language from which they were taken, as in Ma'sehine, Nische (ni:^^), Berlin, 
Stc'ttin, Artille^rie, &c., hut written ie uniformly in foreign verbs, as in stu'die- 
ren: (4) y (representing ij = i in an older orthography, and hence different in 
origin and sound from the y in 8. 1. &. (5)) before one consonant in proper names, 
as Schwyz, Sybel; (6) y before one consonant in words from the Greek as in 
Ana'lyse, «S:c., where, liowcver, in choice pronunciation y: is usually heard, 
as explained in 8. 1. Ik (5) and the iVo/c thereunder, except in Ysop (firzop), 
Zylinder (tsi-'lnidaiO: (6) y final in other foreign words, as in Jury, Willy, &c. ; 
17) ee in a few words from the English, as in Spleen, Yankee ('jegki;) ; (8) ea in 
English words, as in Lear. 



2. In vinacw.nted open non-fmal syllables i (also y) before a consonant has 
the sound, only pronounced a little more quickly and must not be con- 

foumled wills j in do.sed syllables described in 9. (a): MUitar (mi-li-Te-.a). 
See 4. 2. B. r. Note, 


I nriecvnted i followed by a vowel usually becomes unsvllabic, i. e. does not 
form a ^yUable. '1 his i, here indicated ]>y I, forms a diphthong with a following 
un.t.'.vnu d vtwel R;" ;)’wnran i in familiar (fo/mlTar, but in S.E. fa'milja): 
Akarie lu ku: tda), Lthc li:hn), Fuchsie f'fukslo), mordio (mondlo;), &c. It 
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^l‘;o form*; i dtpluhonp with n follow mp ncccntcti \owcl ns \mcnc.iii I in rcfu^t 
(ri'fluu/ but in Sn n'lju:/) Relief (itc ‘lief), Promotion (pito mo 't«;To n> 
Addition (ndi '(‘'lorn), Milieu (mi 'llo ) In cx)n<;onnntn! combimtions difilculi 
to unite w itli b nnmcK n ‘'top (p, t, k, b, d, g) + r or b the i bt-comt^ Ihinc i t 
forms an independent ‘-vllnlde Allotna (n'lo'tinn) Kabno'lett, Kambnen, 
Anglia, &C. The stage prc‘cribt'> sjlinbic i in nil ihcs. c,im.s Vkn'tsio 
but I for g in 'ge, ns m ew gc (V Mi) freud ge ('fno'din) \c 

8 1. (o) r (8), the high fnml n irrow round %owd docs not CMst m 

I nglisli ‘speech It is formed b\ pi icing the tongue into the po'siiioii for i (or 
more nccurnleU, b> drnwmg m nml lowering the front pnri shghtl> more than 
m the iK)siiion for i nt the 'sime time hollowing it thus cnhrgmg the rc'Oinnce 
dnmlier back of the te'Cth) uid then pronouncing with lips protruded ind 
roundeti ns for u The hollowing of the front part of the tongue sc'cnis to 
re uU from the mliirnl inchnniion of the tongue to pirticipate in the rounding 
As the lip rounding is usu i!l> le^s energetic than for u there is a tcndence 
Iiere to unround lienee tnstcid of \ we often hear i in Middle ami South 
Gtrmine and m parts of the North c iKcnn> imong the lower clashes See 

26 \ (last pir ) 

(b) This e" IS written (1) U before one coii'sniant as m huten also in 
Ruschc, the plurals Bucher, Flliche, Tuchcr (2) ii m certain words Ijcforc more 
than one con-onant csikci illj St, as m husteln, duster, w list, and usuallj in 
NUster, Raster, al-^ m Rubsen, uid the proper ninie'- Ulzen, Uchtntz (3) uh, 
as m Pfuhl, «Nc (4) ui m a few proper names is Duisburg (G) } in Greek 
woriis AVr) before one coiwinant as in As>l (6) u in o|Kn sjllaliles some 
timc-s follow exl !>> a silent e, in words from the I rcncli Aper'fu, Rc'vaie, Tuilc- 
non (t> 1 la'nisin) 

Snfr In c»>llfviu al f'»sxh f Uffirn pronouocp'ILIn wTinJi Iron ih^ Crwl t ut In choj-c bnsracc y fjtlctj al 

prunundailonlnnvMtwnli (no few w'orj, it ii pronn incnl i rl s,^T 1 6 (8) 

2 In unaccented open syllables u and y have this sime sound, onij pro 
nounced a little quicker Bureau (b> W often written Buro) Sec 4 2 U r 
Nofe 

9 (a) I (1) the higli front wide vowel is pronounced much as i m pm 

U is found only m closed sylhblcs as m mit, Irrtum, \c 

(b) It is written (1) iisiially i l>cforc two or more consonants bitter 
(2) i m monosyllabic words winch never form open syllables bin, m, &c see 
4 2 B ^ (3) 1 m siiflivcs as ig, ms, in, &C (4) i also in A^pnl, Clique (khlca) 
Ka'pitel, Zither (5) le in Viertel, vierzehn, vierzig, often in knegst, knegt, knegte, 
gekriegt (but only in the meaning to where however m choice language i is 
preferred) (6) y before two or more consonants in native German names as in 
Hyrtl, Kyffhauser, and often also before two or more consonants m foreign 
words as m lynchen (hnfon or ImtSon) of rnghsh origin and in some words 
from the Greek as Myrte,^'gypten, but in other Greek words the usual pro 
nunciation is v See 10 b (3) 

10 (a) 1 (fi) the high front wide round vowel is not heard in rnglisli 

U IS formed by placing the tongue into the position for i (or, more iccuratclv 
by drawing m and lowering the front part slightly more than in the position 
for I at the same time hollowing it thus enlarging the resonance eh iinber back 
of the teeth) and then pronouncing with hps protruded and rounded as for u 
The hollowing of the front part of the tongue seems to result from the natural 
inclination of the tongue to participate m the rounding Tins sound is found 
only in closed syllables as m Hixtte As the hp rounding is less energetic 
Ivli? r ^ here to unround Hence instead of a we often 

hear I m Middle and Soudi Germany especially among the lower classes We 
also hear i m the popular German of the North Sec 26 A (last par ) 

as m Fmst"'Hmte Ir f consonant or a double consonant 

Snmrh? in I m!* ’ ^ bruchig, Kliche, Spruche (pi of 

nrhifnl:. ^ name Blucher (3) y before more than one consonant 

or before one consonant m a final unaccented syllable m Greek words as in 
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Yosilon, Si'byEe, Mystik, Sympa'thie, Satyr, &c., but in several words the usual 
pronunciation is l. See 9. b. (6) ; (4) u in short, usually closed syllables in 

French words, as in Surtout (sTn'tu:), etc.; Budget (bydse;). 

11 1. ia). e: (e), the mid-front-narrow vowel, is much like American a 

in dictate (dikiet. but in S.E. dikteit), but the American sound is shorter as it is 
in an unaccented Syllable. The corresponding long American sound is the 
diphthong ee (S.h-. ei), as cl in late (leet, S.E. leit). ^ 

(b) e- is written: (1) e before a vowel or single consonant, also in some 
foreign words when final: Theodor, Rede, Tak'simile; (2) e also before more 
than one consonant in certain wordt.. before rd in Be'schw^de, Erde, Herd, 
Herde, Pferd, werden, and in proper names, as in Verden, Werdau, werden, 
but Herder, Werder, Wer'dohl; before rt(h) in Schwert, Wert, and m proper 
names, as in Kaiserswerth, but 'Herta; also in beredt (ba'ae-.t), Brezel (also 
Prezel), erst, Erz, Kebsweib, and Krebs (4. 1. 6. Note), nebst, stets, and in the 
proper names Dresden (but Breslau), Estland, Esten, estnisch, IS4ecklei^urg, 
Quedlinburg (kve:dli:nbuEk), Schleswig, Schwedt,^ Schwetz (but Schwetzin- 
gen), Teplitz (on the stage, but in the city itself Teplitz), Trebnitz (taerpnits), 
Gerhard (but Gebhard, Gertrud), Hedwig; (3) ee, as in Beet, Beere, &c.; 
(4) eh, as in Reh, Fehde, &c.; (5) ei in Jockei; see 35. 5. (4); (6) e in French 
words, as in Cafe; (7) hee in Thee, now better written Tee; (8) er in some 
French words, as Bankier (bap'kie;) ; (9) ai in English Plaid (ple:t). 

2. In unaccented open non-final syllables, e has the same sound, only pro- 
nounced a little quicker: Sekretar (ze-kRe-'te:R), 

12. 1, (a), e: (o), the mid-front-narrow-round vowel, is not found in 
English speech. It is formed by placing the tongue into the position for e: (or, 
more accurately, by drawing in and lowering the front part slightly more than 
in the position for e-., at the same time hollowing it, thus enlarging the resonance- 
chamber back of the teeth), and then pronouncing with lips protruded and 
rounded as for o:. The hollowing of the front part of the tongue seems to result 
from the natural inclination of the tongue to participate in the rounding. 
The lip aperture is larger than in y;. It is usually found in accented open 
syllables; Hoh-le, To-ne. In an unaccented syllable in Bischofe, bischoflich, 
Herzoge. As the lip-rounding is less energetic than for o; there is a tendency 
liere to unround. Hence instead of e: we often hear e: in Middle and South 
Germany and in parts of the North, especially among the lower classes. See 
26. A (last par.). 

(b). &: is written: (1) o when final, or before a vowel or a single conso- 
nant, as in Bo,_Diarrhoe (di-a'se:), Epo'poe, tonen; Boschung, Floz, Hoschen, 
Flofie (sing, FloC) ; (2) o also before more than one consonant in hochst, Gehoft, 
Vogte (sing. Vogt), Behorde, Borde, Borse, rosten, trdsten, trdstlich, and the 
proper names Mors, Osterreich, Worth, Lotzen, and those in -forde, -vorde; 
(3) oh, as in Hdhle, Hdhe, &c. ; (4) oey in the bathing resort Oeynhausen and oi 
in the city Loitz; (5) eu in words from the French when final or before one 
consonant, as in adieu (a'die:)), Queue (ko:), Messieurs (ms'si©-.), lugeuieur 
(ingc* nT 0 :R); (6) oeu in French words when final or before one consonant, as 
m CcEUr, &c. 

2. In unaccented open non-final syllables o has the same sound, only pro- 
nounced a little quicker: Bdotien (be-'o:'tsian). See 4. 2. B. c. Note. 

13. 1. (a), c: (a), a prolonged e (see 14. a). It sounds very much like 
American ea in pear {pe:r but in S.E. pea). Instead of e: we often hear e:, as 
there is a tendency m North German to make long sounds narrow and short 
ones wide. Sec 3. 1. c. In choice language, however, North Germans endeavor 
to pronounce a as c: mid e as e: in order to conform the pronunciation to the 
printed characters. This is also the pronunciation required by the stage. 
South t.ermans pronounce a and e in accordance with their historical values, 

"y fpm. thus in S.G. e is often wide, as in 

geben (gc:ban), while a is often narrow, as in zahlen (tseibn). The intricate 
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SG pronunciation winch often differs in different parts of the South, is not 
discussed here ^ , , , 

(fr) c IS written (1) a when fiml or before a vowel or a single consomiu, 
as in Pyla, saen, ware, also before ch in brache (past subj ), sprache (past 
subj ), Gemacher, Gesprach, in gemaC, before dt in the plural Stadte (also 
Steto), (2) a also before more than one consonant in certain words before 
tsch m gratschen, hatscheln, Kar'datsche, Kar'tatsche, tatscheln before rt m 
Barte, zarthch, verzarteln, in Gebarde, Gemalde, Ratsel, namlich before 
chst in nachst, before tz (ts) m proper names as in Koniggratz frequcnrt> m 
Latin and Greek words as m Aschylus, He'phastus, &c (3) ah, as m mahen 
&c (4) ai in Trench words in open syllables as m Palais (pa'lc), Affaire 
(a'fc 'na) or better Affare (5) e before r (not silent r, but only when pronounced) 
m Trench words as m Dessert (dc'sen), also elsewhere in certain Trench words 
as Enquete (a 'kc'to), Tetc (tc'to) 

2 a or ai in unaccented open s> llablcs has the same sound but is pronounced 
a little quicker pladieren or plaidieren (pic Miaion), Renaissance (ranc'sa*^), 
&c Sec 4 2 B c Note , , t 

14 (c) c (e or S), the short mid-front-wide vowel is the same sound as 

American e m let (let), but is wider than S T r m let (let) This sound is found 
(1) In accented closed s> llablcs fett, Hande, Hermann, Herzog, Stephan 
(stefan), Chef (Scf), BiUett (bil'jct), Ho'tel (4 1 b) (2) In unaccented closed 
syllables m a few groups of words ver- (4 2 B c) der (4 2 B 6) m the final 
sellable of proper names as m Robert, Hubert, Wilhelm, &c , m the final s>l“ 
lable of foreign names, as in Sokrates, EUsabeth (e 'hza bet) in Elen, Elend, 
elend, (3) In unaccented open s> llablcs m heVab, he'runter, he'raus, &c 
(6) e is written e, as in Netz, a, as m haramem, gemachhch; m the North 
aim some Trench words as in Terram (tc'iici)), but m the South and on the 
stage am is pronounced C (te'ag ) 

16 (c) 0 (6), the mid front wide round vowel, is the rounded form of c> 

produced by placing the tongue in the position for c, (or, more accurately, by 
drawing in and lowering the front part slightly more than m the position for c 
at the same time hollow ing it thus enlarging the resonance chamber back of the 
teeth), and then pronouncing with lips protruded and rounded as for o The 
hollowing o! the front part of the tongue seems to result from the natural in- 
clination of the tongue to participate m the rounding The lip aperture 
IS larger than for y As the hp rounding is usually less energetic than for o 
there is a tendency here to unround Hence instead of d we often hear c m 
Middle and South Germany and in parts of the North especially among the 
lower classes See 26 A (last par ) 

(b) 0 IS written (1) o in German words before a double consonant, or two 

or more consonants as in Holle, Holzer (2) eu in T rcnch words before tlie 
combination ill or il Feuilleton (foja'tS ) Fauteuil (fo 'toi) 


Back Vowels 

16 1 (o) a (a), the long low back narrow vowel, is pronounced as a m 
father which however must not be rounded (see 3 1 6 ) as is often heard m 
different German dialects and m the pronunciation of sections of our ow n country 
(6) a IS written (1) a when final (except m dH, jS, n& m exclamations), or 
before a vowel or a single consonant as m Anna, Baal (ba'al), baden, Wal 
before ch m brach (adj and past tense of brechen), Brache, Ge'mach, ge'mach 
(but geWchlich) nach (prep and adv ) Schmach, sprach, Sprache, stach 
before seb m drasch (also dnaS) (2) or before more than one consonant m 
^ Barsch, Bart, Harz, Quarz, 

Schwart^ Start, zart also m A'dler, Magd (4 1 b Note), Papst (4 2 A d 
Note) Bratsche, Kar'batsche, Kladdera'datsch, latschen, watscheln, and the 
poper names Glatz, der Harz (3) aa, as m Aal (4) ah, as m Ahle^ (6)^ in 
French words accented i (except when final sound) after o, as m Boudoi? 
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rbu:do-'a:E) and unaccented i or y after o in half-long syllables, as in Toilette 
fto-a-'leta) oktroyieren (oktRo-a-'ji:K9n) ; notice that ] is inserted between a* 
and a following vowel; (6) aw in the English word Shawl (Sa;l), better Schal; 

(7) ae in Dutch proper names, as in Laeken. . „ i i 

2 (o) a (a), the short-low-back-wide vowel, is pratically the same sound 

as long a, only shorter and a trifle wider. It is heard in accented closed syl- 
lables' alt, Ball, barsch, Garten, hart, hast, Karte, Klatsch, Marschall, Marter, 
platschen, schwarz, Tartsche, wahrhch (but wahr), warten, often in closed syl- 
lables before one consonantal sound: ab, an, das, hat, man, was (4- 2. B. b), 
ach, Amsterdam, As, Bamberg, Claque (klaka), Damhirsch, Fi'aker (4. 1. b). 
Gala (gala:), Grammatik (gRa'matik), Hamburg, Kap, P^etot (palato:), Trarn, 
Walfisch, Walnufi, Walrofi; in unaccented syllables: Eidam, Ka'none, Papa, 
Pa'pier, Wal'kiire (on the stage 'Walkdre), &c., but usually 'Balsam, 'Sultan_. 

(&). It is always written a except as the second element of the diphthong oi 
in some French words when it is the final sound: Octroi (oktRo'a). 

17. (a). D (6), the mid-back-wide-round voAvel, is somewhat like final o in 
potato or 0 in obey as pronounced in the northern states, or the first element 
in the American diphthong o found in note (noot, but in S.E. pronounced nout). 
It sounds somewhat like S.E. o in rob but is not so wide and low. The short o 
heard in New England in such words as ‘coat,’ ‘road,’ &c., is also very near the 
German sound. The German o must not be pronounced as o in American nol, 
which is a low and very wide vowel, and hence has a lower position of the 
tongue than the German vowel. Moreover, in American English the o in not is 
over a wide area spoken without rounding of the lips. Be careful to give short 
German o its full sound in final unaccented syllables, and not to slur it as in 
unaccented syllables in English in such words as ca7inon. 

(&). It is written: (1) o before a double consonant, or two or more conso- - 
nants, as in Groll, Sorte; (2) o before a single consonant in Brombeere, Don, 
grob (in uninfl. form; see 4. 2. A. c). Grog, Hochzeit, Jot, Log, Lorbeer, Monsieur 
(mo'sie:). Mob, von, Vorteil, in final unaccented syllables, as in 'Doktor (but in 
plural Dok'toren), Bischof (bi^of or biSo;f, pi. always biSe:fa), &c.; (3) e or a 
in the diphthong eu or au, as in heute (hoeta), Baume (boema). 

18. . 1. (a), o: (6), the mid-back-narrow-round vowel, is like the American o 
in poetic (po'etik, but in S.E. pronounced pou'etik), but the American sound 
is short as it is in an unaccented syllable. It is also like the second element in 
the Anaerican diphthong o or the first element in the S.E. diphthong o in note 
(noot, in S.E. nout). In German the tongue is somewhat further back and 
higher and the lips are much more rounded. 

(6). It is written: (1) o when final or before a single consonant, as in so, 
Noah, Rose; o before ch in hoch, but short in Hochzeit; long in open syllables in 
O'bacht, be'o'bachten, but short in closed syllables in Ob'dach, ob'siegen, &c. 
(2) also 0 before more than one consonant in certain words: before st in Klo- 
ster, O stem, Trost, and the name Jost, but short in closed syllables in Osten, 
Posten, &c.; before bst, pst in Obst (4. 1. b. Note), Propst (4. 2. A. d. Note), 
also in Lotse, IVIond, Vogt (see 4. 1. b. Note), O'brigkeit, and the proper name 
Thom; before rt (silent t) in words from the French, as in Fort, Re'ssort; in 
Koks, (3) 00 , as in Boot, &c.; (4) oh, as in roh; (5) oe, in Low German names, 
as ooest, fo) also as oi in Low German names, as Troisdorf, &c except Boitzen™ 
burg, Avhere oi is pronounced as oe; (7) ow in many Low German (for the most 
part originally Slavic) proper names and some English nouns: Breddw (name) 
Treptow (city), Bowie; (8) au in French words, as in Sauce (zo:'sa) ; (9) eau in 
French words, as in Pla'teau; (10) oa in English words, as in Toast. 

2. In unaccented open non-final syllables it has the same sound, only pro- 
nounced a little quicker. See 4. 2. B. c. Note. ^ ^ 

19. (a), u (u), the high-back-wide-round vowel, is like u in put, but in Ger- 
man u the hps are more rounded It is only found in closed syllables : bunt, Kunst. 

(b). It IS written. (1) u before a double consonant or two or more conso- 
nants, as m Mutter, Gruft; (2) also u before one consonant in Luther (but u- 
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in lu'thensch), Ulnch (name), HuC (name), RuBland, bugsieren, (buK'sinan), 
um, zum, zur (4 2 B i»), Urteil (but u in other words with Ur-, as Ursache, 
&c ), Jus, ka'put, Klub, plus, RuiOj and in Latin sufTiNCs, as m Metrum, 
Fiskus; (3) ou m I rcnch words m cIo‘^cd syllables, an in Ressource (nc'simso) 

20 1. (a) 11 (u), the high back narrow round aowel is much as o m who 

when unstressed It is the second clement in the American diphthong oe in 
shoe (Suu) In S n oc m shoe is usuall> a long u as in German In German 
the <iound is made slightly further back 

(b) u IS written (1) U when final, or before a single vowel or consonant, 
as in du, Duo (du'o but pronounced u in hui hiu pfui pfvu, see 23 4) Bude, 
Ur- (as m Urlaub, &c , but pronounced uu in Urteil), Ludwig, also in a 
final closed s>llablc in Beelzebub (be 'cUsobup or more commonly 'bcltsabup, 
also written Belzebub), (2) u in tlie sulhxcs turn and ut, as m Reichtum, 
Armut; (3) u before ch m Bruch (&og but short m Bruch break fracture), 
Buch, Buche, Fluch, Kuchen, suchen, Tuch, Wucher, juchzen, ruchbar, ruchlos, 
verrucht; (4) u before a combination of consonants m Wuchs, wuchs, husten, 
pusten, Schuster, Wust, Ge'burt (but fl m ge'burtig), flugs, duzen (du tson) 
Uz (uts), uzen (u'tsan), and the proper name Gu'drun; (6) uh, as m Kuh, 
&c , (6) ue in the name Kotzebue; (7) ou before a single consonant or when 
final in Trench words, as in Tour, Rendezvous (nadc Vu), (8) oe m Dutch 
words as in Boer (more commonly written Bur), &c 

2 In unaccented open non final syllables, u has the same «ound, only pro 
nounced a little more quickly Mulatto (mu 'lata) Sec 4 2 B c Note When 
preceded by g and followed by a stressed vowel unaccented u forms with the 
vowel a rising (22) diphthong m a few foreign words, Linguist (liq'gQist), Pmgum 
(pio'gbin), sanguimsch (zao'gfiimS) 

Tiic MixCD Vowel e (a) 

21. 0 (unaccented e), the mid mixed wide vowel, is a sound somewhat like 
the a m 50 / 0 , but it is a little higher It is only found m unaccented sillablcs, 
as m 'heben, 'gebe, ^Spmdel, ge'hebt, be'Iiebt, in the proclitics (sec 67. C) 
der, des, dem, den, &c In the final unaccented sjllabics el, em, en, er, 
the e often naturally drops out m ordinary language nttn for ntten, S,c On 
the other hand, m dignified or solemn language it approaches the sound of c 
in open and e in closed syllables Liebe (li be), heben (It ben) In singing it 
resembles 0 conforming however more or less to the preceding vowel In 
S G e IS widely used instead of a also in common speech, in some sections finally 
or before a consonant in other sections only finally In the emphatic language 
of a contrast a quite generally becomes e m open and c m closed syllables mcht 
verkauft (fenkaoft), sondern gekauft (gt kaoft) 


Diphthongs 

22 Diphthongs are divided into falling and rising In the former cla^^s 
there is a decline of sonority in the second element In the latter class there 
is an increase of sonority m the second vowel 

23 The falling diphthongs are ei, au, eu or au, ui 

1 ei is pronounced much as 1 in wife or more accurately ae also ai The 
German sound is nearer 1 in wife than the i m mine It is written fi) ei. ac, 

proper names as m Meyer, (4) ay m 
proper names as m Bayern, (5) y m Dutch names as m Yssel » t m 

Note Inafewforeen^or<Ual«pre^nUtwovW»«ch{oTmlnBa syllable Mosa Ik mo « isch Kalnfka'.n) Zc 
^ all IS Tirnti nil nr*Ar I ^ ^ 


ItTs always'^wmteS au 

N^e In 8omo fore gn word, aurepr«e^tMwoVo^vels each forming a E«pern.um MeneUas 
pi'onounced much as oy m boy or more accunfelv j 

The diphthong oe is written (1) eti. as in Heu, Zeus, Theseusi bu? iot extp 
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tions see Note 2 below; (2) au, as in glaubig, but 3 for exceptions; 

(3) oi in a few Low German words, as Boi, a hoi, Boitzenburg, &c., and the 
foreign word Lev'koie (lef'koea or Levkoje (Isf koya) ; (4=) oy in Low G^man 
names and a few foreign words, as Hoyers werda, Mis droy; TroygewicM, Sa- 
'voyen; (5) ieu in Lieutenant (betnant), better Leutnant; (6) ui in Dutch 
words, as in Zuidersee. 

1 "Pii nndl ail afp nronoiinccd in S-G. nnd IVI.G* dmlccts. Sgg 26 A (last par.). . 

Noir In some words eu represents two vowels each forming a syllable: Te'deutn, jF’ o 

Vole 5! In some foreign words iiu represents two vowels each forming a syllabic: Jubi laum, Mat thaus, ftc. 

4. ui is pronounced ui. The second element is^ almost as sonorous as the 
first. It only occurs in the exclamations hui and pfui. ^ 

24. The rising diphthongs are 13, 10, iu, la;, io:; 'la:, i8, le:, lo:, ie:; ui:, ui. 

For examples see 7. 2 (2nd par.) and 20. 2. 


Nasal Vowels. 

25. In many of the later loan-words from the French, nasal vowels, which 
are indicated by a following m or n, are pronounced as in the original with the 
modification that in German the sound is always long as^ it stands in an open 
syllable, i. e. am, an, em, en = 'a: (nasal a); ain, ein, im, in = e:; om and 
on = o:; um and un = a:, when the m or n is not doubled or followed by a 
vowel: Chance (^a-.'sa). Entree (a-'tne:), Bassin (ba'se;),_ Ballon (ba'lo:), 
Verdun (vea'da:). This pronunciation prevails on the stage, in the South, and 
in parts of the Midland. In the North a:, e:, o:, a: are quite generally replaced 
by the nearest native sounds, ag, eg, og, ag, i. e. a, e, o, a, followed by g (see 
36. b): Chance, Entree, Bassin, Ballon, Verdun, pronounce 'S^gsa, ag'tne;, 
ba'seg, ba'bg, vea'dag. The vowel is always short as it stands in a closed 
syllable. In a few thoroly naturalized words these endings are pronounced as 
in German: Bataillon (batal'jotn) , Balkon (bal'ko: or bal'korn), Garnison 
(gaEni-''zo:n), Ballon (now often ba'lo;n instead of ba'lo:), &c. 


Mutation (Umlaut) of Vowels. 

26. A. Mutation of the Back Vowels. The vowels a, o, u, and the diphthong au, are modi- 
fied or mutated, as it may be called, when an i or j follows in the next syllable, or in the second 
succeeding syllable: Stunde, stiindlich; Mutter, miitterlich; Raum, raumlich. The cause of mu- 
tation, which in German began to develop about the middle of the eighth century, cannot usually 
be seen in the present period of the language, as the i or j which formerly stood in. the following 
syllable has disappeared or decayed to the form of e: Gaste (pi. of Gast), but O.H.G. gesti; 
nahren, but O.H.G. nerian. This is not specifically a German development but is found in 
all Germanic languages except those which like Gothic disappeared at an early period. The 
mutation of a was in earlier times written e, which is in part still preserved: brennen, brannte, 
&c. The mutated vowels have in different periods been designated in different ways. In earlier 
N.H.G. it was common to write an e over or alongside of the vowels, but at present the usual 
sign of mutation is two dots above the vowels, which are the remnants of the e of former times. 
Older usage, survives in a few names: Goethe, &c. Also sometimes after capitals; Ae, Oe, Ue, 
usually A, O, U, In recent periodicals and books we sometimes find e written above the vowel 
as formerly,, especially in poems and books of a poetic character and in reprints of older works 
where archaic tendencies are natural, sometimes however in advertisements merely to attract 
attention. 

The pronunciation of these mutated sounds has been treated above. When the i or j which 
arc pronounced in the front part of the mouth, followed the back vowels a, o, u, and the diph- 
thong au, the result, was that the back sounds were modified, i. e. in part assimilated to frontal 
i or i, the tongue shifting more to the front in unconscious anticipation of the following i or i 

Physiological (see Note) mutation is oldest and most wide-spread in the North. It is most 
recent and least used in the South. It is a conspicuous feature of the literary language which 
was largely formed in the mutating territory of the Midland. In S.G. the mutation of u did not 
take place before !, m, n, r -f another consonant, or before ck, pf, tz. Moreover, au was not 
mutated in S.G. before a labial and a was not uniformly mutated before I or r + another conso- 
nant. S.G,. forms have become established in a number of cases in the literary language - geduldig 
and schuldigfm contrast to Luther sgedultig and schiildig), Innsbruck (the Austrian citv, in 
contrast to tlie N.G. Osnabruck), nutzen or nutzen, (originally M.G.), glauben (in contrak to 
Luthers gleuben), gewaltig (in Luther’s earlier writings also geweltig), &c Other S G forms 
occiy occasionally in the literary language, or were formerly used: hupfen (Goethe’s' FaiwL 
I. 4aa/, now hupfen), Zahnluck (Scheffel’s Trompeter, Drittes Stiick, here for the sake of the 
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meter, usuilly Zahnliicke), S.c, Sometimes both the mutated M G and the unmutated S G 
fonns'hax’c survived as tUc> ha\ c l>ccomc difi‘crentjate<l in mcaninp drticken to press and dnicken 
to pnnt, zticken (das Schwert) to drav? (the suord) and zucken to tj.ttck, tvtnce 

{•or centuries there has Iwcn a tcndcnc> to unroun<l here, i c not to round or protrude the 
I - * * • • omes e (iljccomcsi, 

^ ■ I ■ ■ verbrennen, miide- 

I ■ ■ c\cn m the literary 

■ " ■ ■ ■ \ . ■ ■ . ■ ‘ ‘ . ’ nded e, i, ei in the 

htcrarj hnRuitcc Except in the North, in East I ranconian, and in the larger part of Switzerland 

unrounded sounds still prc\ ail here in dialect. 


B A-^fulat 1 on This is also a change of sound in the stem under the influence of the fol- 
lowing \owcl, resulting m a partial assimilation of the stem sowel to the \owcl in the following 
5 \lWWc In'xVest (.crmanic, i c the German penod licforc separation into High German and 
Low German * and fi dc\ eloped into e and o when an a e, or o followed in the next s> liable 
This change of \owcI is called C mutation from the frequenc> of the mutation umler the influence 
of a follow mg o Illustrati\'c examples are gi\cn in 198 1 Dn i^ion, d, 2 Dixiston, tf 199 1 
Dmsion, d. 201. e The change olr to r in both English and German took place in onl> com 

narativcly few cases and quite irrcgularl>. so that the xo > - -• • • 

guages Leber (O 11 G IcKara, with a mutation), Eng 

mutatcrl to o here quite regularly except licforc a nasal + ■ ■ 

participle geholfen (O H G. giholfan) has the mutated 0, while m gebunden, perf participle of 
binden a word belonging to the same gradation class, the mutation did not take place, .as it 
was hindered by the nd following the \owel of the stem Thus aKo Hold, but hold (original 
stem holda), Fulle (O 11 G fulh), fullen (tfOthic fulljan), but voU (ongmal stem folia) l.ater 
unmutated u became U according to A, abo\c, xxhen an i or j followed, as in the examples Fillle 

and West Germanic, I c in the German wriod Iiefore separation into 

High German and I ow German, the \owel e was changed to t before a nasal -{- a consonant or 


IS caiica u iiiuiaiiou ate also lu/. x. 0 lor turther examples o( i , nd-, and « mutation The 
different forces at work m these changes are no longer felt, but they haxe pla>cd an important 
part in shaping the present forms of the language 

D Vouel Gradation (Ablaut) A difference of accent m different forms of the same xxord 
developed in early times vowel gradation, that is, a difference of vowel compare Xefrw, but 
JXwoif — In English vowel gradation often "•' =»«• i 

historian (his'tarran) history (’histari) 

accompanied by a reduction of the vow el c ■ , 

effects, as the difference of accent has in n 

cipio, hence reduction of stem vowel) Vovin gradation is now most clearly to be observed 
in strong verbs, and for practical reasons this subject is discussed under that head See 197, A 


Consonants. 

27. General Rules 

1. Change of Sound. Unlike vowels, which do not change their quantitv 
and pronunciation from the addition of inflectional endings, consonants mav 
considerably their sound m certain positions, as noted below (m articles 
29-37) under the different consonants* lesen (lezan) to read, du best (list) 

rounds‘‘“ ^ "-ds 

general, consonants in German are always short, while in 
j English they are short after a long vowel or a diphthong and long after a short 

ITluflnnV Rat, feet, need 

> but long^ in uclli nciTTif ni<in, toniruc kis^ ^rmch mf r*\* i t 

sonants are short .n both German’and^ngll^h ’ MannWT^iat'er, 
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The Glottal Spirant h. 

28. H is pronounced like h in hand, only more forcibly. Only the initial h 
of a stem syllable, be it a simple word, a compound, or a suffix, has tily pro- 
nunciation; Halt, Anhalt, Weisheit. The h is pronounced medially m 
and Ahorn, as they are compounds, or are felt as compounds. Ihe h is still 
sounded in Wilhelm, &c., but in some compound names, as Walther (now usually 
written Walter), Mathilde (also written Matilde), &c., it is silent, as the names 
are not vividly felt as compounds. The medial h is naturally pronounced in 
the onoiUcitoposic forms Uh.Uj Schuliu^ also the exclamations aliaj olio* Medial 
h is also pronounced in foreign words; Jehovah, Alkohol, Sahara, kontrahieren, 
&c. Declaimers and singers, following the printed form, sometimes pronounce 
medial h in German words, as in gehen, but this practice is not based on_ actual 
usage in the usual literary language. In all simple German words medial and 
final h have become silent except in the Southwest (especially in Switzerland 
and Tyrol), where in certain dialects it can still be heard medially betryeen 
vowels, as in sehen. It must, indeed, have thus been pronounced medially 
thruout a large part of Germany up to a comparatively recent date, or it would 
not have come down to us so well preserved here in the orthography. Even 
after medial h had become silent it was felt as having a meaning. As it was 
originally the initial sound of its syllable and hence usually stood after an open 
syllable it usually in N.H.G., as in se'hen, followed a long vowel, so that even 
after it had become silent it was felt as indicating the length of the preceding 
vowel. Since the fifteenth century, however, h often does not possess an ety- 
mological value, as many new unhistorical h’s have from time to time been 
inserted merely as a sign to show that the preceding vowel is long. This ten- 
dency became strong toward the end of the sixteenth century. As the h was 
often used where the preceding vowel would be clearly marked as long without 
its assistance, the new official rules require here its omission in many cases, as 
Rat instead of Rath, while in others they inconsistently allow it to stand. This 
inconsistency is easily justified in those cases where the h is not a mere sign to 
show the length of the preceding vowel, but is an etymological part of the stem 
which has in course of time become silent, altho in other words of the same 
origin the h appears in the older form of a pronounced ch: seheti (pro. ze;'on) 
lo see, but Sicht sight. The silent h has been especially allowed to stand before 
1, m, n, r when the final element of the stem and after a vowel before e, in all of 
which cases however there does not seem in most words to be any good reason 
for using it; Ahle, riihmen, siihnen, flihren', nahen, gehen, &c. 

. An h is in N.G. often pronounced after p, t, k (as also in English), altho no 
printed character here represents it. See 29. a. 

Note. According to its formation h is a vowel, differing, however, from other vowels in that it is voiceless. It 
aUyays has the mouth position of the foll^mg vowel. Thus hu is a voiceless u followed by a voiced u and ha is a 
voiceless a followed by a voiced a &c The one character h stands thus, not for one sound, burfor a numbefof 
different voiceless vowels, H is classed here as a consonant because it is invariably used as a consonant and also 
voiced! consonant, namely, that of a voiceless spirant, except between voiced sounds! whefe it i! 

Stops: voiceless p, t, k; voiced b, d, g. 

29. The voiceless stops p, t, k are pronounced much as in English.' The 
voiced stops b, d, g are, according to the standard of the stage, pronounced as 
m English, when they stand at the beginning of a word, or elsewhere before a 
yor^l or voiced consonant, i. e. initially in word or syllable, but when final 
:(cnd ot xyord or synabk) or next to a voiceless consonant they become voiceless 
^ t, k : (voiced) bieten, das, _gut, Ne-bel, e-del, Ta-ge ; but final b, d, g in ob, 
Hund, Tag, and Hedwig, and final b’, d’, g’ (see also c below) in hab’, wurdT 
sag are pronounced vmreless, as op, hunt, ta:k, heitvij, ha:p, vuEt, iki; alTo 
Si, 'J; ® pronounced voiceless, as apt, acts, li:kt. 

S- b. i. S that stand as the final sound of a syllable 

or before a consonant m a suffix or an infiectional ending and b, d, g that standi 
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I as the initial sound of a medial syllable where it is immediately followed by the 
I final 1, n, r of the stem: Knablein (knc.p'laen), liebt (li*pt), but neblig (ne.'bli 5 , 
stem Nebel); redlich (net'lig), but Redner (nc.'dnDa, stem reden); regies 
(rek'los or ncc'los), but regnen (iici^gnon, stem Regen). The stage prescribes 
a slight difference of pronunaation between b, d, g and p, t, k when they follow 
a long \owcl, cither in the final position as in Grab, lag, tat, S.c , or before a con- 
sonant as in lebt, wagt, spukt, 6cC. Here p, t, k arc pronounced forcibly, while 
in case of b, d, g the inception is pronounced as a weak p, t, k and the close is 
uttered forably. The \owcl before the p, t, k is spoken steadily, while the \owel 
before b, d, g is spoken dccrcscendo gradually vanishing as the following weak 
p, t, k is licgun. The stage al'K) prc'^cnbes that b, d, g before the voiced suffixes 
-lich, -iein, -los, -nis, -bar, -sam, -sal, -sel be pronounced as unaspirated p, t, k 
lieblich 'li*p'lig, i. c. w ith unaspirated p, &c. 

The change of sound from b to p and d to t at tlie end of a syllabic, or next to 
a ^oicclcss consonant, is well established m the North, but that of g to k has, 
altho supported by the stage and many scholars, not yet become general usage. 
The g in these positions is in the North still usually a spirant and is pronounced 
as the -v oiceless spirants ch in ich and ach (sec 32 , 3. a and 6), The general pro- 
nunciation of medial g is still j or g as described m 34 . 3 and 4 and 36 . 3 and 4. 

I Gc^ usage in the North has, however, decided for the stage pronunciation g 
initially and the tendency' to medial g instead of j or g is at present so strong 
in choice language as to point to the ultimate victory' of g here In the final 
position and next to a xoiceless consonant g and x are still widely used, but in 
choice language the tendency is to pronounce k, the pronunciation of the stage 
On the other hand, the stage itself rerognizes the pronunciation of g for g in the 
suffix -ig when final or before a consonant, except where a ch occurs in the next 
syllable: Konig konig, Konigs konigs, but Konigreich konikracy, kbniglich 
komklig, 6Lc., g however medially: Konige koniga, &c. For the stage pro- 
nunciation of ’ge (= ige) see 7. 2. (2nd par.). 

In the South the g in all the positions described above is pronounced as 
an unaspirated k. See a. 

For the pronunciation of g after n, as in singen, see 36. 6. 

a Seclxenai end Dteiecttc Pecidtartltcs. In Middle and South Germany b, d, g faeJ: voice 
element, and hence it is often difficult for us to distmr^uish in these sections between b and h 
d and t, g and k. There is usually, however, a real difference between M G. and S G. xoicele^ 


It... uiiai puaiLioii aspuaiLu iv iiLii uiiai, u, a, g are pronounced p, t, k and hence asm 
insists upon aspiration in the initial position in an unstresid 
syllable, as in Lum-pem In general a p, t, or k is not aspirated before a consonant as asplra. 
tion here is often difficult ab ap*. Pack p*ak‘, &c , but abbiegen ap-bi nan. nackt naU' 
gibt gt pt jApfel apfal, &c Before certain sufTixes, as desenbed abo\c, fiml b. d, r are not as' 


ts, 
of 
kx 
nc 
sp 

labio ( 

Liebe 

that of a spirant, initially j, 5 , 


1 , m the North afe the 
rbe faiw-o, &c , (N G ) 


.1- ^ o lU lue iMurtn tne popular pronunciation of cr 

scnbedaWerw,ih,h%-e-.'cepaSVS^^^ 

Ui camrf er to th. next syllable, 'it .s proaoun«d v^ced b^^o-^chter'’’ '''' 



/• ThP b d e that become final by- the elision of e are usually voiceless: hab’ Dank ha:p 
dajk, Wd md iLt unt faet, sV ^ mi:R. In case ol a 

Sitic beginning with a vowel, however, these consonants are voiced, hab ich ha. biff, Freud 

und Leid 'fRoo'dunt laet. 


How THE Stops are written. 

30. 1. The p sound is written p or pp (after a short vowel), as in Paar, 
Rappe: b finally and also medially before a consonant m the stem, suttix, or 
inflectional ending, or bb before an inflectional ending: ab (ap), ob (op), bub- 
skription ('OTpskRip'tsiorn), Abt (apt), leiblich (laep I15, but neblich ne. biig, 

see 29), bebt (be:pt), ebbt (ept). . . -t, • 

2. The t sound is written t or tt (after a short vowel), as in Tau, fett; m m 
German names, as Goethe, but Christian names Herta rather than Hertha, &c.; 
th in many foreign words, as in Thema, Themse, &c. ; d finally and also medially 
before a consonant in the suffix, as in Mund (munt), Ludwig (luitvig), Adjektiv 
(atjek'ti;f), Kindlein (kmtlaen), but only d in Handlung (han-dlup, &c., where 
the 1 is a part of the stem Handel; see 29) ; dt in a few words, as in Stadt, sandte, 
bcrcdt 

3. The k sound is written: (1) k or ck (after a short vowel), as in kahl, dick; 
( 2 ) ch in a number of words where it is followed by an s ( = § or j) which forms 
a part of the stem, as in Ochs (= D(^§), Ochsen (= Dc£)fen), but not in (des) 
Buchs, wach-sam, &c. ; (3) ch initially in some German names, Chemnitz, 
Chlodwig, &c., also in many foreign words, as in Chor, see 32. 3. a. Note. (2); 
(4) q before u, as in Quelle (kveb) ; (5) g finally or before a consonant in a 
suffix or an inflectional ending = k upon the stage, as in Tag, taglich, tagt, but 
= g where the following consonant is a part of the stem, as in re'gnen ; see 29 ; 
g also quite generally as well as upon the stage in a few isolated words, as bug- 
sieren (buk'si:R3n), flugs (flu:ks). Gig (gik). Grog (gnok), Log (bk), and the 
proper names Augsburg (aoks'buRk) and Jagst (jakst); ( 6 ) in sections of the 
North g after g when final or before a voiceless consonant, as in ging (gigk), 
bringst (bRigkst), where on the stage and in choice language in the North the 
g is silent; (7) gg finally, or medially before a consonant, as in Brigg, flaggt; 
( 8 ) c in many foreign words, as in Cognac (konjak, now better in German spell- 
ing Kognak), also in some German names, Campe, &c.; (9) also cc in some 
foreign words, as in A'ccord, now better in German spelling A'kkord. 

4. The b sound is written: (1) b as initial sound in word or syllable: Bahn, 
Liebe, ne'blig (see 29), Abraham (a:bRa-ham), sublim (zu-'bli:m), but of course 
pronounced p when it is the final sound in the syllable, as in Geliibde (ga'lypdo). 
Subordination (zupbRdi-na-'ts:o:n); (2) bb after a short vowel when followed 
by a vowel, as in Ebbe; b as a final sound in the syllable in a number of foreign 
words, as Bobsleigh (bob'sle;), Oblate (ob-(la:to, on the stage o-'bla;t 9 ), obli'gat, 
&c., but pronounced p after German fashion in very common words, as Subjekt 
(zup'jekt), &c., of course, sometimes fluctuating between German and foreign 
pronunciation, as in Ablativ (ap-la'ti:f, ab-la'ti:f, on the stage a-bla'ti:f), &c. 

5. The d sound is written: ( 1 ) d as initial sound in word or syllable: du, 
Re dner (29), A'dler, or-dnen (but pronounced t in wid-men as d is the final 
sound of the syllable). Budget (by'dge:) ; (2) dd or ddh after a short vowel when 
followed by a vowel; Kladde, Buddha (bnda:), &c. 

Note, The d is silent in a few words from the French: Fonds (fo:). Plafond (pla'fo:), &c. 

English g in go) sound is written: (1) g initially 
as m gut; (2) g also medially rHien followed by a vowel and preceded by a vowel 
or consonant (for colloquial N.G. pronunciation here see 34. 4 35 3 (2)) • Sage 

f, ^ syilable, where it 

not form a part of Ae stem the pronunciatmn of g here is 5 or x in colloquial 

VfiSri? r ' 7^'"? 7 V f'"al sound of the syllable: 

7.7' (=tam Vogel), regnen Ke:'gnan (stem Regen), Wagner va-'qnan 

(stem Wagen, or someOmes m colloquial N.G. with a difflreni syllabic division 
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viA'iiDn), but moglich mo c'lig, or better mo k'lig, fragbeh fna-x'Iig, or better 
fiiak'iig, for the colloquial N G pronunciation of Voglein, regnen see 36. 3 (3) 
furthermore w ntten g medially m foreign words before b m, n, r, both when it 
IS the initial sound of the medial s> liable and contrary to usage in native German 
words also when it is the final sound Reglement (ne glo'ma ), Geographic 
(gc o OR'' 'b*)t Signal (zi'gnal), (as final sound m syllabic) Dogma (dag-ma), 
but often here m German fashion dak-ma or doK-ma , often with different pro 
nunciation according to syllabic division Signal zi'gnal (4 2, B c Note), or 
zik'nal, zig-'nal.orzig-'nal (36. c) (3) gg medially after a short vowel when 
followed by a vowel, as in Flagge; (4) gu before a front vowel in foreign words 
as in Gui'tarre, or now better in German spelling Gi'tarre, Guenlla (qe 'nilja ), 
Guillotine (giljo Tina), (6) gh in foreign words, as in Ghibe'lline, Ghetto, or 
better in German spelling Gibelhne, Getto. 

SriKANTS 

31. Voiceless f, s (s, ss, 0), eh, g, sch; voiced w, s, j, g, r. 

Spirants like stops \ar>^ in part in pronunciation according to their pobition, 
as will be noted in the following articles 

32. Voiceless spirants— f, s (s, ss, fi), eh, g, sch. 

1. f 15 pronounced as f in Jine funf, &c Compare 33 1 Note 

2. s sounds ncarlj like ss in moss, but is narrower in its tongue articulation, 
that is, has a somewhat smaller air channel between the tongue and the tceth- 
roots, which gives the hiss a higher pitch Haus, Eis, &c See al«o 34 2 a 

3. The spirants eh and g are not found m English Their pronunciation de- 
pends upon their position 

a Medially and finally after a front vowel (see 6 1a above) or any con- 
sonant, initially m some foreign words (sec Note below), and alwa>s in the 
diminutiv'C sufhv. chen, eh is a voiceless j, thus closely resembles English or 
American y m yes spoken without voice or the American voiceless spirant tint 
follows c in cure (kgu r), but it is much stronger stechen, ich, Lerche, Cht'rurg, 
Madchen. The phonetic symbol for this sound is g Also g final or before 
a consonant has in colloquial North German the same sound when it follows 
a front vowel or any consonant Steg, legt, Berg, The stage demands that g 
here be pronounced k 


b After back vowels (see 6. 1 h, above) eh becomes a velar spirant, as in 
ach, A'chat, A'chill It is heard from Scotchmen for eh in loch It is formed 
by raising the back part of the tongue towards the middle of the soft palate, 
a little higher than m the position for short u, and then forcing thru this space 
between the tongue and palate a broad current of air, which produces a rough 
rasping sound In a few foreign words cch has this same sound Bacchus, &c 
In colloquial North German g is also thus pronounced, when it stands after a 
back vowel and is not followed by a vowel Tag tagt. The phonetic symbol for 
this sound is x 

Note In o1 Ip*" f' ri. —I, t — 


4 sch something like sh in shy, but in German the lips arc protruded more 
tongue is less raised scharf, Schiff, &c Tho usually repre- 
whidi is^ ^ phonetic symbol of 



30 HOW VOICELESS SPIRANTS ARE WRITTEN ■ 32. 4. 

two sounds s and k. ™te?n halTof'the L^w“Germart\“it?,ry!^ In'the^ex&emVwe^tem sk 
certain dialect nf)=;ition into sch, i e. s4-x and at present is pronounced s as the s has assimilated to itself x. 

developed m the final ^ survives in Westphalian dialect in the initial position. The 

The general in the South about 1300. The older pronunciation with two distinct sounds has 


How Voiceless Spirants are written. 


33. 1. The f sound is written: (1) f or ff (after short vowel), as m Fall, 
Schiff, &c.; (2) v in a few German words, as in Vater, Vetter, Gevatter, Vehme 
(better Feme), ver-, Vieh, viel, vier, VUes (VlieB), Vogel, Volk, voll, vom, von, 
vor, vorder, zu'vorderst, vorn, Frevel; initially in a number of German, Low 
German, and Dutch proper names, as Vilmar, Virchow, (fingo;), Vofi, Vischer, 
Veldeke, Verden, Bremer'vorde, medially only in Havel, Bremer'haven, Kux'ha- 
ven, Wilhelms'haven; in a few L.G. words, finally and before a consonant, as 
in Luv, luvwarts, luvt (but luven lu:v9n); (3) v finally in all foreign words, as 
in passiv, medially in Pulver, and regularly before a consonant, as in Evchen 
(but Eva e:va:), Lev'koje, initially in van (before Dutch names), Veit, Vers, 
Vogt, Veilchen, Vesper; (4) ph in foreign words, as in Philo'soph, Diph' thong, 
&c.; (5) pph in the Greek name Sappho; (6) often w finally or before a con- 
sonant in many Slavic words, as Boleslaw, Eliew (ki:8f ) , Asow (a:zof ) , Asowsches 
Meer, &c., where however the stage requires w (i. e. v), bo:l9slav, &c. 

Note, In oldest German we find the German f-sound sometimes expressed by v, as the monks of that time seem 
to have pronounced Latin v as f. Thus there arose two characters for the f-sound. In M.H.G., v was used to indicate 
the weakly articulated old Germanic f, as found in M.H.G. visch (N.H.G. Fisch), Eng. /ish, and f was employed 
to indicate the strongly articulated sound developed in the second shifting out of Germanic p (see 40. 1. c), as in hel/en, 
Eng. hel/>. This old distinction between the weak and the strong f is still in large part preserved in Swiss dialects. 
This distinction had probably disappeared in the final position even in oldest literary German and in M.H.G. this 
change found a formal expression in the orthography by the uniform use of f at the end of a word, which clearly indi- 
cates that the weaker sound was here supplanted by the stronger one: M.H.G. wol/, but in the genitive wolves. Later 
tlic stronger articulation spread to all positions, and hence f replaced v in all positions except in the few words given 
above, where the older orthography survives as a fossil. The pronunciation of v as f in the words from the Latin 
Vers, Vesper, Veilchen, Veit, Vogt, &c.. indicates the older German way of pronouncing Latin v. In Brief (Latin 
brerc), Kafig (Latin cavea). &c., the character f is used. The f in priifen (Old French prover) indicates that the 
Germans substituted the nearest sound in their language for the French v, which at that time was unknown in Ger- 
man. See 36. 1. Note, 


2. The s sound is written : (1) s( = §) at the end of a word, as in Moos, Stuhls 
(Stu:ls, not Stu:lz as English-speaking students usually pronounce), Tals, &c.; 
ks in the Latin form of x in a few foreign and native words, as Marx, nix (dialect 
for nichts), &c. ; (2) s ( = f) medially before consonants, as in Liste, also before 
vowels if it is preceded by a consonant other than 1, m, n, ng (p), r: Erbse 
('eupsa), but the s is voiced in Linse as it follows n; ks in the Latin form of x 
in a few foreign and native words, as in Xaver (ksa:v9E or ksa-Vern), exakt (sks- 
^akt), Hexe, &c. ; (3) S or s ( = ^) initially in foreign words before a consonant 
other than p or t, as in Skizze, Smaragd, Szene (stseina); (4) s ( = D initially 
before p or t in many foreign words that are still vividly felt as foreign, as in 
spon tan. Spaa, Spleen (spli.n), ste ril, Stenogra^phie, Stuart, &c., also medially 
after a prefix, as in ab'strakt, In'stinkt, konstru'ieren, 'Konstanz (city) &c • (5) 
ss.(=jf) between vowels_ when a short vowel, and R ( = ^) when a long vowel 
precedes as m Flusse, Fufie; R at the end, or medially before a consonant in all 
words which require ss or R between vowels, as in Flufi, G. Flusses, FuR G 
Fufies, miissen, du mufit, stoCen, du stofit; (6) heard as the latter element in 
the double sound ts (Avntten z, tz, t before i, c before front vowels; see 39. 3) 

aszetisch (as'tse:ti5, also written 
ascetisch, but more cornmonly asketisch, pronounced with a k) ; (7) c in Avords 

lom the hrench, as m Fa?on (fa so:); (8) c in some French words, especially 
before 9, as in ^once (a'no:s9); (9) z in Bronze (bR 5 :s 9 , also pronouncS with 
z^^^and in the Spanish words Kadiz (ka:dis), Cortez (koRtes), Gomez (golmes), 

Also X IS written ch in some words and g in others. See 32. 3 b 

4 S ,s ryntlen: (1) sch as m schatf, &c.. but sch in the Italian word Scherzo 
(skentso:) ,s pronounced sk, as h here has only been added to c before the IrLt 
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\o\\c! c to put iliL c tlic Inrtl Kiiind of k, (2) s before p or t in ill sttm 

«ilhblL<; sprcchcn, stehent \crstchcn, Ziegclstem; al<^ in i lirgt number «»f 
\LT\ common foaign worcU %\liich .ire felt intut words jv m spa'zieren, 
Spi*on, Slu'dcnt, Nc (3) eh m 1 rinch and other foreign words see 32 ^ « 
AoV (4), (5), (4) sh Jii I ngljsl) word** m Shakespeare, Shawl (Ik tier SchaU 
(6) amtiine'd in c (Ixfort c md i) ind cci = 1$ in Itilnn words is Cello (tSclo ) 
Violonccll (m o bn'i^rl) Cicerone (tSi tb'noin) Boccaccio (ba'k it So ) (6)xni 
Don Quixote (iccording to the I rcncli dj ki'Sot more commonl> m I rench 
‘spelling Don Qmchottc, the former form the old Spinuh spelling ‘sometimes 
witli Spinisli prommcntion dm ki'\ote) (7) contiitied in eh in I nglish words 
(set 32 ^ a Ao/r(6)) ind iWi in Guttapercha (rji t I'pcuiSi also quiVncn) 
(8) contiinetl m the M womc tsch or er ( - tS) v** m Tschcehc or Creche (tStgi) 
d In IhnoMr llohtcin I nr lin I m I Mcckicn! wii, iintnl s licforc p and t is pronoiinct I 
as \o cxlc'*s j instn I of j «n n in ifT I of Snen ^Stcin) 

b In the st, sp ire pninonnosl 5t b also ind niwlnlb not onh f^o in 

dulcet but oftrn ilso Ij> the cihicaied chs-^ s UenW IhrSij hitrwl instcid of hunst hiRsia 
hisp-il In >omc M Cl dnlccts 5 K hrinl for r ifttr r t<o rCi instcid of Bbrse Inthednhet 
of llcrlm S IS hcanl after r for 8 ind 5 for z Durst {deTtSt l llirse (hiRji) 


Voicnp Spirants*— w, s, j, g, j or g (both = 5), r. 

34 1 w' (x) IS much like x in trrj It wis ongimllj i bilibnl sound pro 

nounced with both bps jiist is I nglisli i\ but m the North and upon the stage 
It IS now the hbioKlennl x sound 1 c is formed with the bps ind teeth, but is 
not quite as distinctl> bu/zed as I nglish x In South ind Middle Germinx 
it IS 1 bilibiil sound, pronounced x\ith both hps which arc ncarlj parallel 
so that there results a xer> narrow passage along almost their entire length 
while our bilabial Cnglish w is pronounced with lips closed at the sides but pro 
truded m the center forming a round opening S G bilabial v also differs from 
Lnglish XX in that the tongue is not, as in P nglish, raised to the position of u The 
S G w IS not accompanied b> a buzz .as in the North N G \v is sometimes still 
bilabial after a consonant, or when written u after q as m Schw ester, zwei, 
Quelle. It is here more commonly the usual labio-<lcntal sound 


2 Voiced s {z) is pronounced like s in rose senden, Rose This sound is not 
the original Germanic s but a North German dexclopmcnt Sec 40 2 g (2) 

^In al^the positions (see 35^2) where s in N G is \oice<! it is in S G wiccicss See also 


(SG and N G naesan) and the s iit leiseu tsu Riesan N O Riczon) 

3 j (j) has much the same sound as y in yes ja, jagen, &c The articulation 
IS closer m German than m English y , and hence \n German there is a gentle 
buzz caused by the friction of the air in passing thru the narrowed space 1 his 
friction IS more marked in the North than m the South 

^ ?iote g nally j was onlj a consonant''! 1 n r , _ , 


fSi ^orth German a xoiced spirant after back xowcK when 

phonetic sembol is e 

The English g is here a stop but this (merman '^oiind is aspirant the bre ith ron 
tinuing and not suddenly stopped as m English Germans m the South ^ ‘ 
nounce this g as in Pnghsli except that it % xoicchss rv, * il ^ 

choice North German it is spoken as in Pnglish ^ ^ 
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6 z the voiced sound corresponding to voiceless sch, not found in German 
words but in many foreign ones, is somewhat like s m Joranalist, &c. 

For soellines see 36. 5. This sound is replaced in S.G. and M-G- by V 
6. German r has an entirely different sound and is formed differently 
the English. It is produced by the uvula, the little fleshy conical body suspended 
from the middle of the lower border of the soft palate. The uvula is m vibra- 
tion by the current of escaping air pushing against it. To form thisr the back o. 
the tongue must be quite tightly closed in around the uvula, forming a little 
groove in which it hangs, so that the escaping air must of necessity pph it out 
to pass beyond. The tongue is kept drawn back and remains mohonless. 1 his 
r is not usually trilled, but is pronounced quite softly, and often in colloquial 
speech passes over into a or a in final syllables, or before certain consonants, 
mehr (me:a), Mutter (muta), starben (Staaban), Wurm (vuam), &c. Some- 
times it disappears altogether before consonants, in which case the^ preceding 
vowel is lengthened; Warze (vaitsa), &c. On the other hand it is in_ some 
sections pronounced as x; warteu (vaxtan), Pforte (pfoxta), &c. There is also 
another r, the tongue r, which prevailed in earlier periods of the language and is 
still heard in certain localities and is required by the stage. See 37. 2. 


How Voiced Spirants are written. 


36. 1. The V sound is usually written: (1) w, as in wohl; (2) f dialectically 
in sections of the North when the f stands before a vowel of an inflectional end- 
ing, in case of nouns and adjectives whose simple stem ends in f, as in (des) 
Brief es (bniivas), steifer (Staevan), &c., where however in choice language f is 
spoken; (3) v initially and medially in foreign words, as in Vase, Pa'ssiva, but 
never when final, as in passiv (pa'sitf ) ; (4) v medially in Low German words, 
as in luven, and a large number of proper names, as Kleve (city), Ha'nnover, 
Trave (river )« Dove (family name), Sievers (zirfoRS or zi;vaRS, family name), 
Beethoven; (5) u after q, as in Qual (kva:l); (6) u after k in Bis'kuit; (7) u 
after s (s), as in Suade, Suite, &c. 

Note, In Middle and South Germany v in foreign words is pronounced thruout as f as there is no v-sound in the 
native speech of these sections, while North Germans can pronounce it initially and medially as they have the sound 
here in their native speech. Of course, foreign words that have come into the literary language thru S.G., as in case of 
prufen (Old French prot^er) have the f-sound. Compare 33. 1, Note, 


2. The z sound is represented in print by the following characters; (1) s in- 
itialty before vowels, as in sieben, Absicht, ratsam, Triibsal, but not in case 
of -sel (as in Ratsel R8:ts3l), which is no longer vividly felt as a suffix with a 
distinct meaning; (2) s also medially before vowels (expressed or understood), 
when it itself is preceded by a vowel or consonantal vowel (1, m, n, ng (q), r), as 
in leise, weis(e)re, Linse, Mengsel, pronounced with voiced s, but the s is voice- 
less in Erbse, schnapseii, Hacksel, as it is preceded by a consonant other than 
1, m, n, ng, r; (3) z initially in Low German and Dutch proper names, as in 
Zuidersee, (zoedoR'ze;), also in a few other foreign words, as Gaze, Ha'zard, 
Ba'zar, Ve'zier, &c., now better written Hasard, Basar, Wesir, but Gaze. 

a. The s that becomes final by the elision of e is usually voiceless; (imperative) blase (blarza) 
or l)l3.s ^(bla,!s) j Iciso (laezo) or Icis (laes), but in the first person of verbs usually written s* altho 
it IS voiceless. Ich. les (le.s) das oft. In case of a verb and a following enclitic beginning Avith a 
vowel the s IS usually voiced; Das les’ ich (lei'zig) oft. In a few cases of syncope the s, when 
the initi^al sound of the syllable, is voiced before a following consonant, only however where 
the full form with voiced s is also used; eis’ge (ae'zia) or eisige (ae'ziga), gewesner (qa've-'znaR) 
orgewesener (g9've;'zanau) Easier (bar'zbR) or Baseler (bar'zabR), but Klausner (klaos'naR), 

&c. if ^ contracted word voiced s comes to stand before a suffix, it is voiceless: z in Hase, 
but s in Haschen. • -c. , 

P°?^tions_s is vokeless in the South, as can be seen in the rhymes of the 

3. j is written: (1) j inirially, as in ja, Jesus, also medially in Low German 
and foreign words, as Boje, Ma'jor; (2) g medially in colloquial North German 
when followed by a vowel and preceded by a front vowel or by a consonant, as 
m Siege, Berge; (3) also written g m colloquial N.G. as the initial sound of a 
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nictHa! syllable, where it is usually followed by the final I, n, or r of the stem, 
i)ut if these consonants do not fornt a part of the stem the pronunciation of g 
here is q or according to the stage k, as the g is the final sound of the syllable: 
Voglein fo:'jlaen (stem Vogel), regnen ne:'jnon (stem Regen), but moglich 
mo'cMi^ or better motkMig; medial g in all the cases given in (2) and (3) is pro- 
nounced fj instead of j in clioice N.G. and upon the stage; (4) y in some foreign 
words, as in Yankee (jeoki:), in I'rcncli words after o, where y is equal to aq 
wherever a vowel follows, as in loyal {Io-a-'ja:l), Royalist (no-a-ja-'hst); (6) also 
contained in the combinations 11, ill, and gu in French (and in the last case also 
Italian) words, also in Spanish n: Bouteille (bu-'tclja), Campagne (kam'panja), 
^lignon (min'jo:), Bologna (bo-'bnja:), Corufia (ko-'nunja;). Sec also 39, 5 

4. There is but one way of writing g, namely, g after back vowels when fol- 
loAved by a vowel, as in Wagen. The pronunciation g is used hereon the stage. 

5. % (voiced sch) is written: (1) j in French and some other foreign words, 
as in Journal, Jury (syaii:), Don Juan (d3:3U-ri: in the sense of seducer, but 
dan ju''a:n or according to the Spanish don xu-'aai as a proper name); (2) g 
(before e or i) in French or Italian words, as in ge'nieren, Logis (lo/ji:), Agio 
(a:5lo:) ,, Genie (je^'ni:, French), but Genius (ge:nlu5, from the Latin); 
(3) ge before back vowels in French words, as in Sergeant (zcn'jant); (4) con- 
tained in j or g in some English words and in g (before e and i) and ggi in some 
Italian words, where], g, ggi are pronounced dj, as in Jockei (dsoke; or djokae). 
Gentleman (dscntalman), Michelangelo (mi-kcrandje-Io:), Arpeggio (an'pcdjo:), 
&c., where however in S.G. and M.G. tS is spoken instead of dS- 

6. The n sound is written: r, as in rot; rr after a short vowel, as in barren; 
rh in German proper names and in Greek words, as in Rhein, Rhap'sode ; rrh 
in Greek words, as in Ka'tarrh. 


Nasals. 

36. a. The labial and dental nasals m and n are pronounc6d as English 
m and n in mad and nag: Magd, Hand. They are always written m, n, or after 
a sVioTl mta, wa. 

b. The velar nasal n (p) is pronounced as 7ig in English singer. The char- 
acter n that represents this velar, nasal is the same as the one that represents 
the dental n, but they can easily be distinguished from each other, as the velar 
n is always followed by g, k, ck, c, x: in Hand the dental nasal, but in Gang and 
sinken the velar. After the velar n, g has become g, having become assimilated » 
to the preceding velar: older singen ziggan, now zigan with a double or divided ] 
g, a part being spoken with each syllable, graphically zig-gan. When, how- ’ 
ever, this double g is not followed by a vowel, but is final or stands before a 
consonant as in sang zag, singt zigt, it, like all other double sounds, becomes 
single, so that g here differing from g elsewhere is not followed by another velar. 
Thus in the final position and before a consonant all trace of g has in choice 
language disappeared, except the g itself, which in a very early period had 
become velarized from dental n under the influence of the following velar g- 
O.H.G. srggan from older singan. Thus, tho the g is here absolutely silent* 
It actually hves on in the preceding velar g. Sectionally, however, the old g 
IS still heard. When final or before s, t, st, it is pronounced in parts of the 
North as k: gmgen (gigan), but often in N.G. ging (gigk), langs (Icnks) 
bnngt (brigkt), Angst (agkst) ProvinciaUy the g that^ follows® g is pr^ 
nounced g m the North when followed by a vowel: des Ganges (gagoas instead 
of ga93,)._ In M.G. and S.G. preva lingly in N.G., and also upon the sta™ the 
g after g is always assimilated or silent. Be careful in sneakintr 
to follow the English practice of pronouncing the g after th?s mlatal 
the g is followed by the vowel e ; say Fing-er ainan nnt frS.lni 
words, however, the g is usually pronounced exceot beforn^n^^rl’ 

(river), lingual (lig'gfia:!), &c.. but Dschungel (dsuSal). The n ®af thfend 
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of a prefix does not in a choice pronunciation become g before k or g: ankom- 

T '“tten:T)'usLly . (2) n « n~°rds before 

k or ck as in winken, Vincke (name) ; (3) n medially and finally before c, g, k, 
X in foreicrn words, as in Salamanca (zala'magka:), Ungarn (uggaRn), Alb^onga 
(alba'Iogga;), Sphinx (sfigks), &c. However, m the Latin and Greek pre- 
fixes en, in, kon, syn the n is also pronounced n, usually however with the dis- 
tinction that n is spoken in a stressed syllable and n m an unaccented syllable; 
Synkope (zYgkd-pe:), but enklitisch (en'klirtiS), &c.-, (4) in colloquial North 

German n or m in French words in the combinations an or en, in, on, un or um, 
&c as illustrated in 25, where however on the stage instead of g the preceding 
vowel is nasalized as explained in 25; (5) g before n in foreign words, however, 
only in foreign words other than French and Italian, as in Agnes ( a,g-n8s), 
Signal (zig-'na;l). Instead of the g sound, x and g are often heard here:_ ax-nes, 
zig-'na:l. In choice language, however, gn here is pronounced _gn, as in Agnes 
(agues). In French and Italian words gn is pronounced nj, as in Cham'pagner, 
Cam'pagna. 

Liquids. 


37. The liquids 1 and'r are sounds differing somewhat from the English 
1 and r. 

1. In forming German 1 the back part of the tongue is not raised as in making 
English 1, but is lowered and brought farther forward than in English and' 

■pressed against' the teeth, while the front part of the tongue assumes a convex 
form, so that the space between its surface and the roof of the mouth is more 
narrow than in the position for English I, and hence the resultant sound is 
clearer and lighter. In making German 1 the opening of the lips in the corners 
of the mouth is much more marked than in English 1. 

2. The old r (r) is pronounced with the tip of the tongue with a distinct 
trill. It is now, on the one hand, confined to provinces and small towns, or, 
on the other hand, elevated to use upon the stage on account of its forcible 

, sound. It is disappearing despite its adoption by the stage and certain en- 
, thusiasts. The more common r is the uvular. See 34. 6. 


Glottal Stop. 

38. There is in German a consonant that is not represented by any sign in 
the written language, namely, the glottal stop. Phonetists represent this sound 
by ?. It resembles a very faint cough. The glottis is closed and then suddenly 
.opened, the air thus escaping with a slight explosion. It ‘is usually found before 
.all strongly accented initial vowels, i.e. before pronouncing a stressed initial 
vowel the breath is stopped for a moment. This is one of the most characteristic 
features of German speech and hence is rarely lacking, except dialectically in 
sections of the South. Thus Germans who speak the glottal stop do not run 
words together, as we often do in those cases where a word. ending in a con- 
sonant precedes one beginning with a vowel, since there is really in the German 
a_ consonant between the words. Thus we say notatall, but the Germans say 
, ein ’Apfel. This glottal stop_ is most clearly perceptible in strongly accented 
•‘Syllables, and hence often entirely disappears in rapid conversation in enclitics 
riand proclitics; da hab’ ich (ha;p'?ig), or more commonly da hdb’ ich ('ha;'big); 
es (?es) zappelt ja noch, when spoken distinctly, but es (as) zappelt ja noch, 
when spoken rapidly, the proclitic es losing its identity and becoming a part of 
the follovinng word. _ As a rule it is heard in the second element of compounds, 
that element begins with a vowel; Windes'^eile. It is not, however heard 
m the second element of the following classes of compounds, as the separate 
elements are not distinctly felt and thus blend together; (1) in compound 
parucl^, as daran (da- aan), hinab (hi'nap), herein (he'naen), voriiber 
(fo- nyibaa), woraus (vo-'naos), &c.; (2) in O'bacht, be'o'bachten, ei'nander, 
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voUenden (fo'lendDn), vollends (folsnts), allein (aMaen), &c.; (3) in foreign 
compounds, as Sy'node, Inte'resse, &c. 

The glottal stop is not especially indicated in this treatise. 


Consonantal Comdinations. 


39. The following consonantal combinations are discussed here, as they 
may present some difBculties; 

1. pf represents a compound of the simple sounds p and f, the p passing 
over into f before the closure is fully exploded. The greater volume of breath 

I is expended upon the f so that it is lengthened and strengthened. This is the 
t natural pronunciation of the South, and is also found upon the stage and in 
choice North German, but the people in a large part of the North and Mid- 
land pronounce on ly f in the initial position and after m; Ferd (femt) instead 
of Pferd (pfenit), Damf instead of Dampf. 

2. X represents a compound of the two simple consonants k and s. ks is 

written: (1) x, as in Axt, exakt (eks'?akt), Xaver (ksatvan or ksa^'yeav); (2) 
chs, as in Ochs, Ochsen; (3) ks, as in (des) Werks; (4) cks, as in klecksen, 
Klecks; (6) gs, as in flugs, Jagst (Jaxt), Augsburg. , _ ^ 

3. z represents a compound of the simple consonants t and s. ts is written: 
(1) z initially, also after a long or half long vowel or a diphthong and after a con- 
sonant, as in zehn, du'zen, A'kazie, inspizieren (inspi'tsi:n3n), Kauz, Herz; 
see 4. 2. A. d. (2), 3rd par.; (2) tz after a long vowel in a few proper names, as 
Gratz (now usually Graz), &c.; (3) tz regularly after a short vowel, as in| 
Katze (katss): (4) ts, as in Ratsel (Ke:'ts3l), (des) Hochmuts; (6) tts, as in 
(des) Tritts; (6) dts, as in Bodenstedts (gen. of a proper name) ; (7) ths, as in 
Freiligratbs (gen. of a proper name); (8) ds, as in (des) Bads; (9) c, or ofteni 
better z in foreign words before front vowels, as in Casar, Ac'cent or better! 
Akzent (ak'tsent); (10) t before an i that stands before a vowel, as in Patient | 
(pa'tslent), but not in French words, where ie = i:, as in Partie (pau'ti:); (11) zz 
in words from the Italian: Gran'dezza, Skizze, &c. 


4. The compound sound dg, which is like g in gentleman, is represented in 
print by j or g in words taken from the English and by g (before e or i) and ggi 
in Italian words. See 35. 6. (4). 

5. In the popular language of the North 11 after i, and il and ill after another 
vowel not initial, are pronounced Ij medially and Ig in the final position in all 
words taken from the French; Billet (birjet), Medaille (mei'dalja), Fauteuil 
(fo-^tolg). Medial Ij is also spoken in S.G. popular speech, but finally or before 
a consonant the usual S.G. pronunciation here is 1: Fauteuil (fo-Tol or fo-'tel), 
Fauteuils (fo-'tols or fo-'tels). The pronunciation of the medial Ij has become 
established also in the literary language in a number of common words, as, 
Bataillon (batal'jo:n), Billet (bil'jet), Bouillon (burjo:), Kanaille (ka'nalja), 
Medaille (me-Malja), Patrouille (pa'tnulja), Postilion (postil'join). Reveille 
(ne-Velja), &c., but the final Ig or I finds little favor. Aside from the list 
just mentioned, most educated people prefer to pronounce these sounds more 
m accordmice with the French, j in the medial, i in the final position: Feuille- 
ton (foja to:), Fauteuil (fo-^toi), Detail (de-'tai), &c. The stage here recommends 
a pronunciation which is more conformed to popular S.G. speech but which as 
yet has not come into wide use in the literary language. It prescribes 1', i. e. 

Detai'udl^taT " = ‘ Position of j: 

when l^vowd ^ this souni 


joR), &c. I^r gn in other toreign words see 36. c. (6)'.' ($am'pan- 

\ represent a compound of the t^vo simple consonants k and v 

' hofh ^ commonly labio-dental than bS (see 34 n 

both in German and foreign words: Quelle (kvebl n m 

(b.s'kvi:t), &c. Ini number of'iords f'rom'tt 
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oronounced k: Quarantane (ka-Ra-'tetna), Queue (ke:). Bouquet or better 
Bu'kett, Marquis (maR'ki:), Mar'quise, &c. These words are still ^s 
French words and follow more or less closely the French pronunciation,^ but m 
case of older loan-words the pronunciation has become German, as in quitt 

is pronounced dj in words from Hungarian: Magyar (mad'jaiB) or 
belter Mad'jar Magyar, Hungarian. 


BRIEF HISTORY OF GERMAN CONSONANTS. 

Their Relation to those of other Languages. 

40. 1. Consonants form in every language the strong enduring trunks of linguistic growth, 

and thus remain tolerably constant thruout the centuries, both in the original language and m 
related tongues, also in words which have passed from one people to another. Thus the con- 
sonants in German and English are much the same. Altho consonants in general have thus 
not changed radically their nature as have vowels, a number of them have nevertheless a clearly 
marked development, which furnishes important data for determining the relation of languages 
to each other. There are three distinct periods of development. The first period, which repre- 
sents the original order of things, is found in a large measure preserved in Latin, Greek, and 
other older languages, and their modern forms such as modern Greek, Italian, French, Russian, 
&c. The second period appears in Gothic, Scandinavian, Low German, and hence also in 
Englisli, which in its original stock of words is Low German. This first shifting took place in 
prehistoric Germanic. The detailed account of these sound changes is given in a, h, c below. 
The third period appears in High German. This second shifting began in the sixth century and 
was completed in the tenth. It is described in detail below. 

A brief history of the more difficult and characteristic consonantal changes and their rela- 
tions to the different dialects and kindred languages is here given in the hope that it may prove 
helpful to the student in increasing his appreciation of the language. 

«. J udo- European bh, dh, gh. Where we have in the parent language (Indo-European) bh 
(developing later in Latin into f- or -b-), dh (in Latin f-, -d-, or -b-), gh (in Latin h-, g-, -g-, 
or -h-) we have in Gothic, Low German and English b (in English, however, appearing as b 
initially, v medially, and f finally), d, g (in English also written y initially before front vowels, 
y, i, w, medially or finally), and in High German b, t (sometimes written th), g. In passing 
from the second to the third period, bb (now written b in English) and gg (often appearing as 
dg in English) usually become pp, ck. 


EXAMPLES. 



First Period 


Second Period 




First Shifting 

Early 

Stage 

1 ... - ^ 

Latin 

Early 

Stage 

English 

bh 

(1) /rater, (2) lu&et 

b 

(1) brother, (2) lore, (3) grare, 

(4) cal/, (5) rib (O.E. ribb) 

dh 

(1) /orc?» (2) xdJua, 

d 

(1) door, (2) widow, (3) word, 


(3) verium 


(4) bid (O.E. biddan) 


(1) /lortus, (2) /;clvus, 

g 

(l) 3 'ard (O.E. geard), (2) yellow, 

■ 

(4) longus, (G) vcJicrc 


(3) grass, (4) long, (5) to sty, 

(G) way (O.E. weg), (7) warn, 

(S) had, (9) borrow, (10) wedge 


Third Period 
Second Shifting 

German 

(1) Bruder, (2) lieben, 
(3) graben, (4) Kalb, 
(5) Rippe 

(1) Tiir, (2) WRwe, 
(3) Wort, (4) bi^en 
(1) Garten, (2) gelb,’ 
(3) Gras, (4) lang, 

(5) steigen, (6) Weg, 
(7) Wagen, (S) Hagel, 
(9) borgen, (10) Week 


c. tY"' Y" German y>. eg instead of pp, ck; Kr.ibbe (Eng. crab) fliigge fEne fledge) 

conjugatfon oTverbs.''as 

■'vn' WintnS;" Vn’ different periods and different parts of the 
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b Indo-European p, t, k WTiere m Latin we have the \oiceless stops p, t, k (c, q), we 
find in Gothic, Low German, and English the voiceless spirants f, th (d in modern LG ), h (m 
English also written gh), and m High German f, d, h (ch) The character h does not represent 
the same sound m the different periods Early in the second period, immediately after the first 
shifting. It was pronounced as ch. Even as early as the Gothic period it had become h, at least 
initially It is in the German of our time always pronounced as h imtiallj, and elsewhere is 
silent, except when final or before a t or st, where the older pronunciation is still sometimes pre- 
served, and IS indicated by the character ch: hoher, but hoch, hbchst; naher but n^chst; 
schmahen, but Schmach; sehen, but Gesicht; (er) fheht, but in poetic or archaic language 
(er) fleucht. Usually, however, final ch has been leveled to h under the influence of medial h 
that stands in other forms of the ^ame word Thus older Schuch (still preserved in the proper 
name Schuchardt ( = M H G schuochworhte shoe uorker, i e shoe maker) has become Schuh after 
the analogy of des Schuhes In isolated words where this analogy does not present itself the 
old final ch is preserved ......i. t_ _i j . German double h was pronounced 

ch It survives m lachei (tse^ gan), altho the doubling or 

dividing is not indicated 7 below Also m English, h has 

become h initially, clsewl ented by gh, which is now silent 

or pronounced as t 

The various changes of p, t, k (c, q) in the different periods are illustrated by the following 


examples 

First Period, 
Latin. 
pes 
Ires 

cor, segwor 


Second Penod, 
English (First Shifting) 
/oot 
three 

heart, sight and see, 
higft, roufft 


Third Period, 
German (Second Shifting) 
FuB 
drei 

Herz, Gesicht and sehen, 
hoch, rauh 


the articulation of the p, t, k of Se°first ^pSiod ^1 aspimtTon^ f strengthening of 
expressed phonetically by p‘, t*. k‘, aS late? became ? developed after p, t, k. 

pendent spirant, so that p', t', k' became pf th kx Later S ’"to a" »nde- 

tion assimilated to .fcoir Ho ,.0 _ j ^ r t-ater the second sound in each combina- 

velar articulatio Still later x lost the 

of this developr Altho the first stages 

we see almost t garded as assured, for 

last par described in c below, 
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• « iiA f* 'i<?nira.tion lisd developed, edter ki In our own time tiiere kss l>cen u. lurtlief 

k infombmation wth other consonants, but in certain combinations, as^de- 

scribed in 29. u.h jia® r cr,„r,.p. In Germanic before a t all labials appear as f, and 

— “ )■, mbgen, Macht; think, thought 

(O.E. dohte); mo.uiucxx. ... . — - so complicated that it cannot be 

cxpkdncd j . f English, th developed into d after or before /. so mat we nere nna c m ooin 

FnA-inVnd German wdd, wild? gold. (^Id; needle, Kadel. &c. In the eletpith centurj- Low German th began 
m dAelop imo d in Vll pos^ thus shifting to d as High German had already done so that modem Low 

Geriina diifcring from English, now has Uie same sound here as High German: dat (L.G.), das, that. 

t Iml.vFuMnAn p. t k have been seemingly preserved in Germanic where tiiey stood before an accented 
.vli.btc w.tt. n '^fhe Lido-European p. t. k became, according to rule, f, th. h (ch), which according to Verner’s 

, preceding vowel was unaccented. By assimilation the bn, dn, 

vere spirants, but bb, dd, gg developed into stops, and later became voiceless 
ut ciiu Indo-European b. d. g became p. t, k. as described in c below. In the second 

*hi*"i!nc no tt ck became* according to c, below, pf> tz, ckj so that in case of k there is no difference of sound in the 

three periods;’ duro ^L.), tuck (Eng.), zu^en. Related words \rill have different sounds here, according as Indo- 
Eiiropca.n p, t. k were originally simple sounds or were followed by an accented n: schnauben (regular Germanic f 
having developed into b according to \^emer s Law), schmipfent sclmeideiij schnitt (Germanic th ha\ing d^"! eloped 
in*o d occordine to Wrner*s Law and later in H.G. sbifting to t). sclmitzeiij zieben, zogy Zug (the regular Germanic 
h having developed into g according to A’emer’s Law), zucken, compare English tie (O.E. tiegan), tuck; biegen, 

blicken; schtniegen, schmucken. ^ ^ tt ...t. r j ' r j 

Xotc Corresponding to English we should e^ect Dausend and m O.H.G. the form wnth a is tound. 

After much fluctuation the form^with t has become established. In older German teutsch \\’as often used for the 
correct deutsch, but it has disappeared. , . , , 

Xotc 5. In Low German f before t goes over into ch, which is also found in the hterar\' language in a few words 

from L.G.: sacht ( ~ H.G. sanft), Schlucht (H.G. Schluft, now little used in plain prose, but not infrequent in poetry 
and even in prose in S.G. ^\Titers. as in Hermann Hesse’s Pelcr CamejictTid, p. 2), Nichte (H.G. form Kiftel, now only 
arcfiaic). For the dropping out of n in sacht see 2. c below. 

Xole 6. In M.O. dialects nd becomes ng. Luther introduced this form into the language in schimgen to swallcnv. 
The original form survives in the related word Schlund. 

Xoie 7. The old final ch is often better preser\'ed in southern dialects than in the literary language; Viech instead 
of the litcrarj* form Vieh, This old ch often spreads in these dialects to the medial position: Viecher, pi. of Viech. 
In the literary’ language the opposite development usually takes place, medial h leveling out final ch: Schuh instead 
of older ^huch, as it follows the analog^' of des Schuhes. 


c. Indo-European b, d, g. Where in Latin we find the voiced stops b, d, g, we find in Gothic, 
Low German, and English p, t* k (c, q, in English also ch, tch), and in High German two dif- 
ferent groups, according to their position in the word — ^pf, z, k, on the one hand, and f, s (ss, B), 
ch on the other. In passing from the second to the third period, p remained p before p, it became 
pf initially, also after m and p but elsewhere became f; t remained t before t, it became z (tz) 
initially, also after t or another consonant, but elsewhere, i.e. medially and finally after a vowel, 
became ss, B, or s; k remained unchanged initialh% after another consonant, or when doubled 
(written ck), but a single k developed into ch medially and finally after a vowel. Thus as ex- 
plained below, p remained unchanged before p, t unchanged before t, k unchanged before k, also 
initially and after k or another consonant. As a modification of this statement it should be 
noted that p and t remained unchanged after s, and t unchanged after f and ch, as explained in 
h. Note 1. Also for the peculiar development of k after s see b.^Note 1. The various changes de- 
scribed above may be illustrated by the following examples: 


First Period, 
Latin. 

chihhs (Lithuanian'^ 
word corresponding 
to (4)) 

Jeccm, cor (corJis) 
jiicjum 


Second Period, 
English (First Shifting). 
(1) ^ool, (2) stum^, 

(3) a/?/?le, (4) dee/?, 

(5) hel/> 

fen, hear/, sl//an (O.E.; 

now sit), ea/, a/e, it 
yoke, baX'e, cold, drinfe, 
miU’, lick ( Note 4) ; 
bench, stretch 


Third Period, 

German (Second Shifting). 

(1) Kuhl, (2) Stumpf, 

(3) Apfel, (ap-pfol), 

(4) tief, (5) helfen 

zehn, Herz, siteen (zit-tsan), 
essen, aC, es 

Joch, bachen or hacken 

{Note 5), kalt, trinken, melken, 
locken, Bank, strecken 


German are the result of the strengthening of the aspiration 
(29. c ) found m the p and t of the second period, which is still prese^'ed in English. While pf 
hus deycloped out of the aspirated p after a p, and z after the aspirated t after 1 1, the p before 
the .as[)irated p and the t before the aspirated t remained unchan|ed, as p, t, k then as now (see 
29. n) were not aspirated before an aspirated sound; Apfel (ap-pfal), sitzek (zrt-tsan) German 
pf and z (ts) further developed in certain positions into f and ss or C, as the first «<Jlind i^ thete 
combinations was assimilated to the s^ond. Hence we should naturally e-xScA to Sd the 
strong aspiration of the k of the second period developed into keb and we should Lpect to find 

if 

devolonmcnt liere’nf n' t‘ k‘ in spread m the extreme South ‘to other positions. The 

.?? ! P . t . to f, C (ue. s), ch (i.e. x) is almost identical with that described in 

irAti.'o :i* U.iin tinvs'not exampks. Lithuanian is used for the illus- 
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nf rurlcxl Ijccimc .i^pirntcd and den loped intothe 

■ of the second period 

ft cr f, wj ihoul J nrvt tsi*vi to fm I '»n> p i In OfTtnan 
ocranhj.a^ in Arfe> (afvpIjM arvl tt-nt cimelfoni 
t /« «r- ''x I » lx ntttn».yr »< ilrrn«nnri 


1 ■ 


< ncin. 
.%Dfr 

bittrr 


f TI /nrtnWore €T M w r) <!!J fxit »’i ft In lh<* cUnir fmri tlic P«on<I totlic ihJrJ pfriwt liaitn (Gothic), 
0 ns3! (Gothic). «.ntci (I rj ). Winter (G ); otter (Lns ). Otter (C ). true (Lnc >, 


2. OTIICR CONSONANTAL CHANGES. 

The above consonantal changes, the main points of v.hich -vrcrc in part tlisco\Tred by Jacob 
Grimm, m part formulated by him from theolderdiscovcncsof I^skand tlicn published irt 1823, 
in part presented to scholars later by other invcstiRators, haw been sketched only in their 
roughest outlines. There arc many exceptions and also additional changes. Attention Is here 
called to a few of the more important: 

a. Verner’s Law In lS 7 b the Danish scholar K, Vemer published his discowrv' that 
the cause of the deviation of a certain group of nords from the laws giwn in the preceding ar- 
ticles lay in a diflerence of accent in the prehistoric period. From this discoverx' it becomes 
evident that in the p"* — •* '• *i , .* y, 1 r- , . / . 

^irants f, th (pronoL ’ i . ■ 

first syllable of a wore ■ , 

syllables in the same • ■ , 

the same free stress a ■ ■ , ■ ■ ■ , 

p^reserved m part in a..u uiwi.k. m uns mtiusionc period, as can be later seen in 

Gothic and Iws perfectly m Old English and other Germanic languages, the voiceless spirants 
f, th,^h ( = remained voiceless onl^ initially and after an accented vowel, but between 

- - - - ‘ (wjcc<l s); 'Ue/>t5 (Greek), 

r.l/er (Utm), br5//iar (Gothic), 

ijeiiuduicj, ugus ((jutmc) <teca<U, quis ' fnr»^ 

every one. Also the unaccented prefix 

form of an originally voicelesa consonan 

consonants here as the Gothic, but in tl 

siderably, as described for the b’s, d’s, 
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OTHER CONSONANTAL CHANGES 


40 . 2 . a. 


Both of these groups— the b’s, d’s, g’s from Indo-European bh,_dh, gh and the b’s, d's, g’s 
from Germanic f, th, h (= ch) according to Verner’s Law-which had come .from originally 
quite different sources merged into one in prehistoric Gernmnic. Frorn then on, the b Si. d s, g s 
from both of these sources had the same development. Germanic z became r in English, and 
all the other members of the German family before the period of the second shifting: Eng. 
was were; was (loth century, later leveled to war by the plural form), waren. Ihe r from 
older z is found in the pronouns er, ihr, mir, wir, ihr, wer, in the plural ending “©Tj in the 
comparative ending -er, in the inseparable prefix er-, &c. . u j 

» After the second shifting of the consonants had taken place in High German, the b, a, g, 
wliich resulted from f, th, h (ch) according to Verner’s Law, appear as b, t, g, while the f, th, h (ch) 
which followed the accented vowel appear as f, d, h (ch). Germanic z had already become r 
previous to this shifting, while Germanic s remained s. Hence different consonants may still 
be found in the different grammatical forms of the same word or in related words, owing to the 
orie^inal difference of accent, Fhus we find an occasional change of f to b,^d to t, h to g, s^to r. 
Hof and hiibsch, schneiden and schnitt, ziehen and zog, zelm and zwanzig, Frq^t and frieren. 

The English consonants here as elsewhere did not participate in the second shift. Low German 
rliffering from English suffered also the change of th to d, but the change took place much later 
than in High German. 

,Vo.Y. A force somewhat similar to Verner’s Law was again at work in English at the close of the Middle English 
period, especially in the final position after a vowel: oath with voiceless th after a stressed vowel, but the unstressed 
pr« p >-’:tion t.';//i’with voiced th; stressed off with voiceless/, but unstressed of with voiced f, i.e. v; voiced s after an 
unstressed vowel, as in kisses fkisiz), &c. 

b. The labialized velars g’^li, g'’^ of the parent Indo-European language shifted ir- 
regularly in diiferent languages, altho they in general followed the laws described in the pre- 
ceding articles. They consisted of a velar and a labial element. In the course of their develop- 
ment they lost by assimilation sometimes one of these elements, sometimes another, and were 
otiicrwisc' variously affected. The following table presents a general view of these changes: 


I.-E. g-h 
.. k" 

.. g"' 


Lat. f, gu, V 
qu 

n V, gu 


Germanic gw, g, w. 

„ hw, h; gw,-g, w. 

„ qu (i.e. kw). 


The Germanic g’s in the second line are the result of development from h ( = ch) under the 
operation of Verner’s Law (sec a above) and hence once followed an unaccented vowel. Only 
a few examples can be given here: angustus (L.), aggwus (Goth.), eng (G.); quis (L.), who 
(Eng.), wer (G.); linquo (L.), leihwan (Goth.), loan (Eng.), leihen (G.); tranquillus (L.), 
hweila (Goth.), while (Eng.), Welle (G.); aqua (L.), ahwa (Goth.), -ach (G.; see 246. 1. 18. a), 
as in Salzach (river), where the older sound of Germanic h is preserved; vivus (L.), quick 
(ICng.), Quecksilber (G.), erquicken (G.). It will be seen by a glance at the table that it does 
not contain consonants that were usually affected by the second shifting, so that in general we 
find the Germanic consonants still surviving in both English and German. In the individual 
life of the two languages, however, these consonants have here developed somewhat differently, 
as can be seen by the examples, 

c. Germanic thw has developed peculiarly. It went over regularly into dw in O.H.G., and 
later in iM.II.G. developed into tw, and still later in that period intozw: thwingan (Old Saxon), 
dwingan (O.ll.G.), twingen (M.H.G.), zwingen (late M.H.G. and N.H.G.). 

Germanic dw has had a similar development: dwarf (Eng.), twerg (O.H.G.), twerc (M.H.G. ), 
Zwerg (N.Il.G.). 

High German tw, whether derived from Germanic thw or dw, has developed into zw or qu. 
A number of words fluctuate between the two forms, and in other cases independent differen- 
tiated forms have become established: Zwerg (literary German), Querg (East Middle German); 
Quinger (Lamentations H. 8) in modern editions Zwinger; Zwerchfell diaphragm, quer across. 

Also Iw and rw ha^•c had a peculiar development. In O.H.G. in the final position the w, at 
that time bilabial like English w (34. 1. Note), became o or u, which later was reduced to e and 
at the close of the M.H.G. period disappeared, but medially the w in late M.H.G. developed 
into b, at that time the bilabial spirant v (34. 1), a sound closely resembling the w but later 
developing into the stop b (29), altho it is still widely heard in the dialects of the Midland and 
sections of the North as a spirant: Mehl (O.H.G. melo), but Schwalbe 
(O.H.G. swalawa. Eng. swallow); gar (O.ll.G. garo), but gerben (O.H.G. garawen). In case 
of mficcted words we should expect^ to find a form without b in the final position and a form 
With b when a vowel follows m the inflectional ending, but usually leveling takes place, so that 
the one or the other form is extended thmout the infiectional system. In case of M H G val 
iT'''- fahl and falb, sometimes without differentiation, Sometimes 

i””"* ‘'•= 

d. In the M.H.G. period final m in an unaccented syllable developed into n: Busen bosom, 
Faden fathom, &c. Atem forms an ^ception as the original final m has been retained after 

atemen), which naturally keeps the m as it is not the 

Jnnguagc n hfs disappeared in the combination -ing in 
tho t v;o.d> ilu v,tem-, of vhich cnrlcd in an n: Konig for older Kdning, &c. The form Pfenning 


was iftUl in limited in the classical period 
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In dialect final n has disapjKarcd in large parts of the Midland and South, especially m un- 
accented syllables Occasionally such forms appear m books \shich reflect colloquial usage 
FrUuleln, vne gefSllt es Dine (for Ihnen) denn m Schwaben? (Raabe’s Pechltn, chap 12) 
The opposite tendency, the insertion of an n, appears occasionally m the literary language 
as well as m dialect genung (Goethe, Schiller, &c ) for genug, &c 

Notice that the m and n which preceded Germanic f, th, s have disappeared in English, while 
they still remain m German m the form of n; soft (0 E softe), but sanft (0 H G scmfti adj , 
samfto adv ), other, but ander; tooth, but Zahn (O H G zand and zan), goose but Cans, 
us, but uns. Of course, aho m Low German, the parent of English, consequently also m literary 
German wherever Low German words with such a development have become established satht 
(from older LG <i(to, High German sanft; sec Note 5 under 1 6 above), EnUish soft 
/ The older tongue r has been replaced by a uv ular sound See 34. 6 and 37 2 
g The Origin j and Dnchpments of the S Sound 

(1) Gerniamc S The original Germanic s was a sound between s and $ In the prehistoric 
period in accordance with Verner’s Law (o above) it became voiced between vowels after 
an unaccented syllable and later developed into r. For examples see a above In other 
positions it was m older period^ a voiceless s In North Germany this voiceless sound survived 
only in the positions described in 33 2 (1) (2) Initially before a vowel and medially between 
vowels It became voiced, i c. became z Sohn (zo n), lesen (lezon) Initially before l,m,n,w,p, 
t, as illustrated below, it developed into $ In the South the old voiceless s remained intact 
except initially before 1, m, n, w, p, t, where it developed into S This change to $ began m the 
South and m dialect has gone much farther there, taking place sometimes also before vowels 
and in the final position m case of the genitive ending s ^ _ 

' r 

) 


changes As late as the sixteenth century wc still find instances of si, sm, &c , even m the South 
This movement has not yet come to a close, for ’ n — 


(2) Sfrom Germamc T In the second half of the thirteenth century the number of voice- 
less s’s in German was increa*-" ’ ' ' — r- t s ^ 

mg of consonants Germanic t 
ts into a voiceless lisped s 
learned works of to-day is repr 
It from the z = ts, which stc 
English two, biz (in MUG 

the second half of the thirteeniii cLuiury 5 leii together with Germanic s, but it must have been 
a little more strongly articulated because it did not later become voiced between vowels as 
Germanic s reisen (naezon, from MHG rciscn), but reifien (naesan, from MHG rlzcnl 
When final, before a consonant, or doubled they both still have the same voiceless sound I'c i 
thirteenth century KuB (kus, from MHG kus), kilBte (Usto, from 
MHG kuste), kussen (kYssan, from MHG kussen), aB (as, from M H G az) % (cT 
now representing both the MHG ncut , nom , and acc cz and gen es (see 140 mithc 
gu tas, from MHG guote,), iBt (ist, from MHG 15, et). elsen (eSan from M H 
(z^^o if, ° Germanic s. but it is now voiced m the North 'SoVn 

k Foreign words of course form exceptions to the general rules for _r ^ 




Ac '1 he older the words the more of course tV** ^ 

If the words were borrowed before the period of 
manner as German words Pflaume (L prunum 
Kerker (from L carcerem, Karzer, derived fron 

pinw Gt.^r v»v . j .1 • * . , . “t jiiiiwviuLtu into the lan- 

r ■ . I employing the modern nro 

I " a later introduction than Kerker, as can be sccii 


Syllables in Individual Words. 

the close of the syllable, the division is based upon the WlowingVrin^pIesf 
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12 


1. As in English a single consonantal sound between vowels belongs after 
along vowel or diphthong to the following syllable, which is uniformly dynarnic, 
i.e. begins with an increase of breath impulse: ho'len, 'Spra che, hei lig. Alter 
a short vowel it is in the North as in English divided equally between the two 
syllables: hassen, alle, er'schrecken, lachen (laxan), singen (zipan). Such 
divided consonantal sounds are usually represented by double consonants (double 
k usually written ck) except in case of ch and ng. Altho the written language 
in these two cases does not by doubling indicate that the syllabic divide is within 
the consonant this division regularly takes place in the spoken language. In case 
of explosive consonants the explosion takes place in the second syllable at the 
end of the sound, as in t in Hiitte (hyto). Wherever, as in all these cases, the 
double consonant is in a simple word the second syllable is static, i. e. begins 
without an increase of breath impulse so that the articulation glides along almost 
evenly and the two syllables are thus not separated by any appreciable mark. 
Where, however, the double consonant is in a compound the second syllable is 
dynamic, as in mittun (mit'tu:n, or better mittu:n, as explained in 2 below). 
For convenience to indicate the kind of syllable the consonant is written single 
in the phonetic transcript to show that the second syllable is static and double 
when it is dynamic. Sometimes, however, when it is desirable to call especial 
attention to the fact that a consonant before a static syllable is divided it is 
written twice with a hyphen between the two characters: al-le, has-sen, &c., 
but mit'tun, &c. with the sign for secondary stress to indicate that the syllable 
is dynamic. 

In the Southwest there is often quite a different system of syllabic divi- 
sion. There it is usual to carry over the consonant to the next syllable wherever 
it can be easily done, not only after a long vowel but also after a short one; 
holen (ho;'lan), fassen (fa-san), &c. This syllabic division is not a modern 
development but a survival of older usage. See 4, 1. b. Note and 4. 2. B. h. 
Note. (1). 

2. In common German words two or more consonantal sounds are after a 
long vowel or a diphthong carried over, wherever it can be easily done, to the 
following syllable, which is _ uniformly dynamic: hu'sten, Au'ster, re'gnen, 
Re'dner, duzen (du:'ts 9 n), ha'tscheln, &c. The consonants, however, must be 
conveniently divided up between the syllables if it is difficult to carry them 
over: sagte (za;k't9), rauchte (naoxTa), &c. After a short vowel the second 
syllable is static, i. e. begins without a marked increase of breath impulse, so 
that the articulation glides along almost evenly and the two syllables are thus 
not separated by any appreciable divide: fasten, etc. 

In case of compounds the second element, of course, begins with an increase 
of breath impulse as in a dynamic syllable in a simple word, but the impulse 
is inuch stronger and there' is a slight pause between the two components; 
taufeucht wH with deiu. The stress mark over the vowel indicates that the 
accent js group-stress (50. A. 6) rather than word-stress, for compounds origi- 
nated in a group of words in a sentence and are still felt as groups as can be 
clearly .seen in English, where a large number of Old English compounds are 
to-day represented by modern groups. Similarly in English we distinguish 
bee' stings (first milk from a cow after calving) from beestings and ^selfish (without 
andnerease of breath in the second syllable) from shellfish. 


.• Dinsio) m Foreign Words. In foreign words where the vowel stands before a single consonant, 

ti (tsl). z (ts). qu (kv). a stop (p, t, k, b, d, g) r or 1, or a double consonant which is followed by an accented vowel 
the syllable is open. i.c. terminates in a vowel and this vowel is long or half long except before a double consonant 
Etymologie ('e-ty mo-lo.-gi:), Bibliographie CbLbli.o-'gna^^T nS 

(kDnzc-'kvent). Metrum (me:'tBum), Kommode (ko'mor'da). 
Kollcge (kp Ic. go). The accents indicate the beginning of a dynamic syllable and probably also the dots after the 

of breath impulse. In all these cases the consonants are LrrLd ow to the next 
syllable. Notice how differently we pronounce these words in English: 'eti'mDla'dsi. 'bibh'ogro'fi &c As theS 
vowels are in large measure short the syl ables are closed, i.e. terminate in a ^ V tnese 

ot .Ulte.sj-lW*., There 1. lh,» h irntocy (orh, tte'gnSSXVSr™™ two 
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3. Compound words form exceptions to the above rules, as the syllabic 
division IS made on etymological principles, and hence falls between the com., 
ponents. Haus'tnr, enPaufiem 

a Exceptions are dar, war, her, hm, ^\hen they stand before a vowel in compounds da ruber, 
wa'nim, he nun, hinein In the pronuncntion of ordinary conversation other excep- 
tions occur, as the distinct etymological elements are not always m the consciousness of 
the speaker be 6 bachten, O bacht, vo Uendeu (b lendan) a Hem, Au^fent halt, &c espeaally 
where the cty mologj has become obscured by sound changes as in em pfangen (p for older t), (SLc 

4. In umccented el, em, en, er, the e in rapid talking often drops entirely 
out, and the consonants 1, m, n, r become sylhbic, i e form of themselves syl 
lables, which is indicated by phonetists by the sign ^ under the letter Huge!, 
Iiebem, heben, pro hygl li bip, h bg In careless speech the front nasal, i e 
the dental nasal n, when syllabic, often becomes the labial nasal m after the 
labials b, p, m, and becomes the velar nasal p after the velars p and k and the 
u\niHr It, 1 e becomes a back nasal after a back consonant h bm, lipm, na mip 
instead of heben, Lippen, Namen, zigg dagkg va-ng instead of singen, danken, 
Waren 

All syllabic consonants fill out about the full time required to pronounce an 
unaccented sj liable, and hence words containing them cannot form good rhymes 
with words containing unsyllabic consonants thus Karren (kaiin) should not 
rhyme with Gam 

Syllables in Connected Discourse 

42 In ordinary language, words often lose their etymological identity m 
our consciousness and different words blend together, and are often treated 
in actual practice as one word with different syllables in which case the rules 
given above for separating syllables apply also here Heute nahm er das Buch 
imt IS pronounced Heute na-mer das Buch mit 


Separation of Syllables at the End of a Line 

43 The separation of long words at the end of a line usually takes place 
according to ’ ^ 

but a few va 

1 A cons - ^ 

Le-ben, &c 

2 If several consonants stand between vowels usually only the last one is 

carried over Rif-ter, Sperlm-ge (pro 'Spenligo i e g being pronounced as agy 
double consonant with both syllables), khr-ren, Klemp-ner, Ach-sel, krat-zen 
Stad-te, Verwaud-te, kamp-fen, Karp-fen ’ 

3 B, ch, Bch, ph, St, th are never separated Bu>Be, Be>cher, Ha-sch^r 
(but Haus-chen, see 6 below) Geogra-phie, La-sten, Klo-ster, Ma-thilde * 

4 ck is separated into k-k Dek-kel 

5. In foreign words all combinations of b, p, d, t, g, k with 1 or r are carrn^H 
over Pu-bhkum, Me-trum, Hy-drant 

6 Compound words are separated first into the different elements of which 
the compound consists and within each element the rules given above are oh 
served Fursten-schloB Tur-an-gel(pro agal), Haus-chen Notice Schiffahrt 

&.C but at the end of the line separated Schiff-fahrt, &c 

« ?i separation at the end of the line of compound words mto their component ekmen^ 
will not always be the same as the pronunciation darum { = dar + urn) is separated 

* L inter + esse), but pronounced Inte resse ' 


but pronounced darum, Inter esse f = 


Accent 

44 Particular syllables in a word or particular words m a sentence mov I 
made prominent aboie others and distinguished by especial str^f X 
is a word accent and a sentence accent, the latter of which is uSr 
stress, as the sentence falls mto groups of words, elch w.l^a 
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I. Word Accent. 


45. In polysyllabic words there may be not only the principal accent, but 
also a secondary accent, and even a third, besides the 

The principal accent in the following articles \yill be marked by , or, it there 
are three accents, by ", the secondary by ', or, if there are three, ^ y , t ® 
accent by ', the unaccented syllable by - : Ber Im, Luther, lu the risch, 

'turn, 'Vorur'teil, '^Un'eben'heit. The mark of accent is placed immediately 
before the stressed syllable. Where the principal accent is upon the first syl- 
lable the mark is usually omitted as the place of the accent is self-evident. 
When the marks of accent, as in the preceding examples, are placed before the 
accented syllables of a word the desire is to indicate the word-stress, the usual 
stress that the syllables of a word have. When the mark is placed over the 
vowel the desire thruout this book is to indicate group-stress, the stress which 
the word has when it stands as a component in a syntactical group of words, 
as in der Aufgang der Sonne. As such words often, as explained in 247. 2, 
assume a oneness of meaning and hence are then written as one word, as in 
Sonnenaufgang sun-rise, the mark is still often placed above the vowel to 
indicate that the word was originally a group of words and has retained its 


original group-stress. 

Accent must not be confounded with quantity. A syllable may be long, 
i.e. contain a long vowel, or diphthong, or a short vowel followed by two or more 
consonants, and yet have weaker accent than a short syllable, as in 'Ab'grund. 

The placing of the accent in German is regulated by the following principles: 

1. Normal accent. Some particular syllable in a word, usually the root 
syllable in a simple word or a derivative and the modifying component element 
(see 248) in a compound, receives the principal accent: 'singen, Ge'sang, 
'Schulhaus. 

In words of more than one syllable a secondary stress often becomes necessary. 
If the word is a compound, that syllable in the basal component receives secon- 
dary accent, which would have principal accent if the component were an inde- 
pendent word : 'Durch'messer, 'Fahr'wasser, 'Haus'herren. 

It will be noticed from these examples that this normal accent usually brings 
the chief stress upon the first syllable. This principle of accenting words is 
the leading one, but deviations occur, as described in 2, 3, 4 below. 


Note. The results of the operation of Verner’s Law (40. 2. a) make it plain that in the prehistoric period of the 
Germanic lanpuaKCS at the time of the shifting of the Indo-European stops p, t, k to the spirants f, th, h (= ch) the 
accent had not yet become fixed upon the first syllable of a simple word as we find it to-day. The original causes that 
later in this prehistoric period led to the fixing of the stress upon the first syllable of simple words are not known. 
As becomes probable, however, from 215. 3. Historical Note and 247. 2 the first member of a syntactical group of 
words was in the prehistoric period regularly stressed. A large number of compounds formed directly from these old 
syntactical groups have come down to us with their old stress. It seems quite probable that in the prehistoric period 
the stress of simple words gradually conformed to this old type, found not only in compounds but every^where in the 
normal syntactical groups of the sentence. This seems all the more probable, as in our own time as seen in 47 3 A 
and g. a very^ large number of modern formations, an'statt, he'rab, berg'auf, &c. have the new group-stress of our dav 
winch now has the accent upon the second member of the group, and many old formations, as seen in 47 3 D a’ 
are giving up their older accent and are no\v conforming their stress to the new group-stress. .... 


2. Emphatic Accent, The speaker may for some emotional reason place 
unusual stress upon some particular word, but he is then not content with 
accenting the syllable which usually has the stress, but also puts equal or per- 
haps a little stronger stress upon some other syllable, even tho it is usually 
unaccented, and thus arises a double accent: 'undank'bares Kind! eine 'ausge- 
'sprochene Schiinheit, 'end'loser Gram, 'wunder'licher Gedanke, 'geTechter 
Himmel! Er ist ein 'abge'feimter Scburkel Wir sind 'furcht'bar zuriick! 
Unter steh dich ! The tendency here is to make the second stress slightly 
stronger m order to preserve the unity of the word. Words that have this 
double accent are indicated in this treatise by a chief stress upon each of the 
StronSr°"^ accented syllables, altho the second stress is probably slightly 

This emphatic stress is most commonly found in exclamations, especially in 
words that stand m the attributive relation: ein 'unge'zogenes Betragen!, but 
usually m tlie predicate: Sein Betragen ist 'ungezogen (Th. Ameis in He^rig’s 
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Archtv, 49, p 231) Evcln motions, ^\Illch nrc among the oldest forms of speech 
ha\c Ind from earliest times the old attributive type of sentence structure as 
c\pHine<l m 2B2 1 h Noic^ and do not even yet conform readily to the newer 
normal t\pc of sentence which requires the predicate adjective to stand after 
the copula 

In a number of cases this emphatic stress has become so intimately asso 
ciated w ith certain w ords w Inch arc often spoken w ith emphasis that the stronger 
of the two stresses i c the one which rests upon the syllable that originally did 
not have the chief stress often or m some cases c\cn regularly remains m normal 
speech as the principal accent of the word ab'scheubch, all'mahlich, aus- 
'drucklich, ausge'zeichnet, aufier'ordentlich, eigen'tumlich (in the meaning 
pecuhar but 'eigentumlich in the sense as one s otin properly as m etwas 
'eigentumlich an sich bnngen to purchase something so that it becomes one s 
own properu) gluck'selig, haupt'sachlich, uber'schwenglich, un'endlich, 
unge'heuer, un'sterbbch, ur'sprunghch, vor'zugbch, wahr'haftig, wahr'sehem- 
bch, zu'kunftig 

3 Rhythmical Accent For physiological reasons it is difficult to pronounce 
two strongly accented s^llibles in succession Therefore in such a case the 
accent is divided so that there will be a rhythmical succession of strong and v\eak 
syllables This rh>thmical principle is quite an important one in German and 
often disturbs the normal accent Thus it is more common to day to say 
'Endur'ted, 'Schwimman'stalt, 'unab hangig, 'unacht'sam, than 'End'urteil, 
'Schwimra'anstalt, W'abhangig, 'un'achtsam 


4 Foreign Accent In many foreign words the German principle of accent 
ing is entirely abandoned in favor of the original accent of the foreign v\ord and 
hence in man> words from the French and Latin the chief stress is found upon 
the last or less frequently upon the next to the last syllable Ele'fant, Initia'tive 
The accent upon the last syllable is how ever for rhythmical reasons sometimes 
removed to the first when the final syllable is followed by an accented syllable 
in the next word 'General 'Blucher instead of Gene'ral 'Blucher, So'fie, but 
^Sofie 'Krause , der Rentier (ncn'tle ) but der 'Rentier 'Schmidt This rhythmi 
cal accentuation has not yet become so well established in German that it usually 
displaces the regular stress upon the last syllable 

The secondary accent m these foreign words is usually upon the first syllable 

Here again the rhythmical 
to make a succession of strong 
lal position of the secondary 

u 1 4 . T> t X w ^ words there may 

be a third stress Respektebilitat ('ne spek'ta bi h "te t or ne 'spekta 'bi h "te t( 
Etymologie ( e ty mo lo gi ) A marked peculiarity of German stress in these 
long foreign words is that the accents are distributed over the whole word so that 
the different vowels do not suffer much in quantity or quality while in Endish 
one strong stress carries too or more weak syllables so that the weakly streS 

and « 2 ^ ^ 2 ^ c 


It isENTEvee Accent 

46 Logical and emphatic stress prevail in sentence accent AU 
to the speaker logically more important or as weightier from^he stamfnm 
his own feeling is made prominent by accent The number of shade^^m 

hin. may be read with th/fSlor^'l^cenTu^^totr^^^^^^^^^^ 

otijer ^ord_becomes lopcally more important Wo wollt thr dein hm? or Wo 

wollt ihr denn hm? or Wo wollt ihr denn hm? Tfio » 

stronger the higher numbers weaker accent numbers here denote 
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ACCENT OF WORDS WITH SUFFIXES & PREFIXES 47. 1. 


DETAILS CONCERNING ACCENT. 

L Word Accent. • 

Principal Accent. 

47. 1 . Accent in Simple Slein Words. The root syllable has here the accent: 'Sprache, 

^*2^ Acfcnt in Derivative IFor^f^. Words with suffixes and prefixes are often differently' ac- 
cen tccl 

A. Accent of TFords with Suffixes. In words with suffixes the principal accent rests upon 
tlic root syllabic: 'Backer, 'heilig, 'traum'haft. 

The followinc; exceptions occur: . . , 

a. Words ending in the suffix -lei have fluctuating stress with the principal accent now upon 
the root syllabic, now on the suffix. See 47. 3. A._ b. cc. ^ • 

h \ few words have from various causes shifted their accent from the root syllable: the 
vcriis in 178. 2. A. b. (3) so far as they are of German origin, as schar'wenzeln, schma'rotzen, 
kla'bastern, kar'niiffeln, &c.; Hor'nisse (also 'Homisse), le'bendig (in the eighteenth century 
abo the older form 'lebendig), "Wa'cholder, Ho'Iunder; sometimes offen'bar, uiimittel'bar_ (or 
more commonly 'offenbar, 'unmittelbar), and regularly a number of other similar words given 
in 45. 2; Fo'relle, Herme'lin, Warkiire (on the stage 'Walkure); a few feminine Christian 
n.uiu's, ihc second component of which ends in an unaccented syllable, as Ger'trude (but 'Ger- 
trud), Kuni'gunde, &c.; in the North often names in -lin, as Bdck'lin (instead of the more 
correct S.G. 'Bocklin). 

,V<-V. The orif.in of rruiny of the German verbs in 178. 2. A. b. (3) referred to above is not clearly understood. 

S-ifii" in the lubt f-yllablc an arbitrary insertion of a vowel and a consonant, so that tlie accent remains in fact 

up tn ilif ri><)t fyllablc: Gchar'wenzeln from schwUnzcln, &:c. In many cases it seems more probable that these verbs 
un- omnuiMp etc formations and hence naturally in accordance with 47. 3. A. r. (11) are accented on the last element. 
In V « r(.K. as wiirfahren, where the syntactical relation of the components is not clear, there is a natural ten- 
dency flTi^s tlie scennd element and thus conform to normal sroup-stress (60. A. 6), which requires accent upon 

- rotid ruf'mber. The accent in le'bendig, Ho'Iunder, Wa'cholder, Fo'relle, &c. is usually explained by the weight 
of till JLd)h’, but there may be other factors involved. The stress le'bendig may be the result of emphatic 

‘ tu 45. 2, for it is often u^^ed in emphatic language, as in Er ist ein 'le'bendiger Beweis dafiir! The same is 
tjin of offen'bar, unmitterbar. Fo'relle, Hor'nisse, Herme'lin, Ho'Iunder, Wa'cholder may have developed their 
pri rnt rtn fniin tlic resemblance of their form to foreign words of similar appearance, as Li'belle, Har'zisse, Ber'lin, 
KiVlcmU r, Olc'ander. 

r, A very large number of foreigii^ words have the accent upon the last or next to the last 

* " ^ ^ the last syl- 

especially 
'Subjekt, &c. 

Siune, 'Kompafi, have become thoroly naturalized and have the accent upon the first syl- 
lable. Tho.^e in -ik Imve the accent upon the stem where they are derived directly from the 
l.wnin but tcceive the stress upon the suffix Avherc they have entered the language thru the French: 
Ar'seink, Bo'tanik, 'Chronik, Gra^mmatik, 'Metrik, Po'etik, Rhe'torik, 'Taktik, 'Technik; 
Fn'brik, Katholik (but ka'tholisch), Poli'tik, Phy'slk, formerly 'Musik with Latin accent, 
now in I'rench form Mu'sik; sometimes with fluctuating stress: Arithme'tik or Arith'metik, 
Meta'physTk or Metaphy'sik, MatKema'tik or Mathe'matik, &c. Notice especially the ac- 
cvntod tMuiing in, as in Ber'lin, &c. 

I'orolgn names of nationalities in -er accent the next to the last syllable, if that syllable. is 
long, otherwise the first syllable: He'braer, Kar'thager, but 'Araber, It^er. 




: Jena, j 

\V \ 7 ^ 'hiding the LfCnnau sumx isch to words, foreign adjectives have the accent upon the 
syllahlc pn ceding isch, while German words accent the root svllable: a'rabisch, a'tberisch, 
hut klopstockjsch or Idopstocksch, Only lu'therisch Lutheran among German words, as 
m die lu thcnsche Kirchc, has here foreign accent. This word has also a regular German ac- 
V/ ' ^hadc of nicaning: 'Luther (i)sch Liifher'Sf coming from Luther, as die 

luthcrhische Bibehibcrsctzung. Catholics and often Protestants pronounce this word 'luthe- 
rtsen m both nf the’^e meanings. 

liable, those 
5, sometimes 
sehbar. Nouns 
do not end 



'tinUut-Urb A C unaus'fiihrbar, unauf'haltsam, but 
vS W Tlic passive idea naturally suggc.sts 

.uu.kMd. to the ..irv-wmg of the verbal -‘=tem. A few in -Uch 


have the accent upon 
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the root syllable, altho they do not have passive force, as they have emphatic accent (sec 46 
2 above) un'mbglich, un'endlich, un'sterblich, unver'ztlghcb, &c Even where the meaning 
IS passive we find the accent upon the prefix if the idea is that of actuality rather than mere 
possibility 'unausfuhrlich not earned out tn detail, but unaus'fiihrlich or unaus'fhhrbar imprac- 
ticable The un- is stressed in the first example as the idea of actuality, a finished condition ot 
things, suggests adjective force, while the idea of possibility suggests verbal force iience strcs<^ 
upon the verb in the second and third examples Usage fluctuates with regard to the accent 
of the participle with the prefix un-, but there is a marked tendency to place the accent upon 
the root syllable in the predicate relation and upon un- in attributive function Der Brief ist 
unge'bffnet, but der 'ungebffnete Brief The un- is stressed in the attributive relation standing 
before the governing noun, as the adjective force in this form is vividl> felt On the other liand, 
the verbal stem is stressed in the predicate relation as the verbal force is here distinctly felt 
while the un- naturally loses its accent as the ncgati\e with verbs is usually unstressed See 
also 246. 1 9 o (2nd par ) The strong stress on un- in adjectives often causes a following ac 
cented syllable to lose its stress See 46. 3 Participles, howe\er, in which un- stands before 
an accented prefix take the chief stress upon un- m the attributive relation but have it usually 
upon the following accented prefix m the predicate relation erne ganz 'unange'brachte Spar- 
samkeit, but Sparsamkeit ist hier ganz un'ange'bracht. With reference to un- it should not 

em 'unfeines 
s Benehmen 


b The verbal prefixes be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, zer, and usually mill, arc unaccented 
be'fehlen, zer'schlagen For the explanation of the lack of accent m these prefixes see c below 
and 216 I 3 Historical Note The accent of verbal prefixes is treated at length m articles 
216. I and 11 and 246 II S 


c Nouns and adjectives on the one hand and verbs on the other arc sometimes dilTcrcntli 
treated with regard to accent Derivative and compound nouns and adjectives have the accent 
upon the first component, while firm derivative and compound verbs with the same components 
have the stress upon the second component 'Durchstich, but durch'stechcn. This difference 
is cxpliined by prehistoric conditions In the prehistoric period nouns and adjectives readily 
formed compounds as attested by the large number tint have come down to us At tint time 
as to day a compound was made up of a group of words that stand m a syntactical relation to 
each other 'Haustfir ( = die Tilr des Hauses). In this book such a compound is often called 
a group-word See 247. 2 for fuller information In these oldest compounds or group words 
the modifying component regularly preceded the governing component and m accord with its 
importance regularly received the principal stress In the later development of the language 
the modifier usually followed the governing word but retained its'old stress, so that m these 
modern groups the second member has the principal accent die Matter des Jlingen. When 
such a modern group was felt as a unit and thus became a modern compound or group word it 
retained its modern group stress die Mattergfittes the picture of the Vtrgut Mary Thus there 
arc two types of compounds or group words, the older group with the stress upon the first com- 
ponent, the modern group with the stress upon the second member. The older type, however 
IS still a powerful factor in the language and sometimes influences the modern compounds as 
described in 249 11 2, and often leads to the formation of new compounds and groun word^ 
with the form and accent of the old type Compare 3 B o below 

On the other hand, firm verb d compounds with the stress upon the first component have not 
had such a rich development Pew such firm verbal compounds have conic <lown to us from 


Sec al'O 216 1 3 iltsloncat i\ote r-mology tho not m meaning to er'teilen) 

“'"1’™'"' "■>“"» '■”■1 'crbs ha, lof, ,ha 
<ia Ant and ”»■. - - • ,.,.* 1 . .. .i 

their full vowels, 

fullness of vowc ■ ■ , ... 

but unfsprucheu. „„e„ noun, are lonucd u„h ea.^ u u.'ty arc no't d.rect com’poun,,,’ 

present ant- and ur-. Utcr they 'lost their accent as‘th..v®? Prefixes of nouns, just as at 
weak •'tress that this ctres became uniform A fe5 iSed "‘tU 

Older form bl- survave, as the present form is bo r ^ v of stressed be- in its 

be: tru. M „ G 'b^trl.! %«chTtS!?5fn/rbD.t 
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hb. In nouns and adjectives the prefix miC is usually accented, while in verbs it is usually 
unaccented; 'MiCbrauch, 'mifibraucUich, but miC'brauchen. In verbs, however, there is at 
present a marked tendency to shift the accent upon the prefix: 'miflbrauchen instead of miC'brau- 
chen. For explanation of this shifting of the accent see 246. II. 8. Nouns derived directly 
from verbs have verb accent; MiC'handlung from miC'handeln. Sometimes the same word 
has verb or noun accent according as the influence of the verb or noun is felt: das MiC'trauen in 
die (the acc. showing the direction of an activity toward) Bevolkerung distrust in the people, 
but das 'MiCtrauen in der Bevolkerung the distrust that prevails annong the people. 

CG. The difference in the accent of compound nouns and verbs is treated in 3. B. a below. 

3. Accent of Compounds. The compound formations of the different periods, which in 
2. B. c above and in 247. 2. a, b, c are distinguished more accurately as old, younger, and modern 
group-words, are here for sake of brevity called compounds. The rules here given refer uni- 
formly to the older formations except where otherwise expressly stated. 

A. Accent of Compound Nouns and Adjectives. The modifying component usually takes 
the principal accent: 'Hauptmann, 'Lesebuch. This brings the accent usually upon the first 
sjdlable. 

There are a number of exceptions:— 

a. A number of compound adjectives and adverbs in -ig, -lich, -los, have the accent upon 
the stem of the second component: not'wendig, ab'sichtlich, heil'los. This accent is the result 
of the emphatic stress which they often have in forcible language. See 45. 2. The regular 
accent upon the modifying component is also common; 'notwendig, &c. A number of other 
common compounds much used in emphatic language take emphatic stress; ausge'zeichnet 
excellent, &c. 

In a number of other compounds the accent upon the second component seems to result from 
the tendency to follow the rhythm of the sentence, i. e. to conform to normal group-stress (60. 
A. 6), which requires accent upon the second member of a group: barm'herzig, drei'einig, leib'haf- 
tig, leib'eigen, teil'haftig, &c. In all these words there is an unaccented syllable after the second 
root syllable. Compare 3. D. a below. Also the strong descriptive force in these compounds 
tends to favor the stress upon the second component. See 247. 2. b. 

b. In some compounds the accent has not yet settled down definitely upon either element, 
since the logical force of neither is strongly pronounced. In this case the accent fluctuates 
according to the position of the word in the sentence. At the end of the sentence or within 
the sentence wherever no strongly stressed word immediately follows, the word is accented 
upon the second element, within the sentence, when an accented word follows, the first element 
is accented; _ Der Mensch ist noch blut'jung, but ein 'blutjunger Mensch. Words that have 
this fluctuating accent are indicated in this treatise by a chief stress upon each element: 'blut- 
'jung. This must, however,* not be construed as equality of stress, for the one or the other of 
the elements is usually stressed with a little more force to indicate the unit}'^ of the group. There 
is a tendency here, as elsewhere in modern groups with descriptive force (247. 2. 6.), toward a 
stronger stress upon the second element: 'schnee'weifi, but Schnee'weiflchen or Schnee'witt- 
chen (name), etc. Many of these words are used in emphatic language and the stress is then 
the emphatic stress described in 46. 2. 

These words are: — 


aa. Compounds of which the first element is a substantive that does not contain an essential 
modification of the basal component, but only strengthens it by giving a concrete illustration 
of the general idea already contained in it: 'haar'scharf, 'mause'tot, 'blut'rot 'pech'schwarz 
'baum'stark, 'wunder'schon, 'feder'leicht, 'sonnen'klar, 'stock'blind, 'gras'griin &c. • ’ 

Similar to these formations are the compounds the first component of which ’does' not have 
its literal meaning but contains mere strengthening force, such as often the nrefive-? erz- nn- 

'Erzbe'tr-iiger, 'erz'dumm, 'UxfsuS^en, '^Tlt,’ 

'Hunde'kUlte, 'hunde'mude, 'Mords'kerl, &c. 

bb. _ Thus also compounds of which the first element is an adjective or adverb that does not 
contain an essential modification but only strengthens or defines more definitely the veneral 
idea contained m the second element; 'hell'gelb, 'dunkel'gelb, 'wild'fremd, 'schreiend 'rot, 
'vielge'nannt, 'klem'wmzig, &c. ’ ’ 

cc. A number of uninflected compounds; 'aller'hand, 'aller'lei, 'der'lei, 'einer'lei 'meines- 
'gleicben, &c.; certain adverbs, as 'all er'orts, &c. uenei, emeriei, memes- 

c. Sometimes there is a difference of meaning in connection with a difference of accent- 
stemreich stony, but 'stem'reich ^ry ric ;; 'Erzbischof archbishop, but 'Erz'schelm arrant IS- 
'Unmensch mhumanc creature but 'Un'summen enormotis sums; ein 'auflerorSSkher Pro- 
fessor an assistant professor, but ein 'aufler'ordentlirtipr ° 


lable marks the el ment as a molffying ‘onT, w^^^ iSftelZctSin^)^ 

as lioct' ^rcss intensifying force, 

fliiciuatinc fscc b aa and bh of™..,. nouns, while they have secondary or 

'Hochdeutsch, 'Wohlstand, but all'machUe '-^“^ebt, 'GroCmacht, 

&c. It ,mii.t'l,c noticed. llo“"er thM nonns^nd^fSm^Jh^ woil'edol, 'hocMeln. 

of the ndicetivec: aUgo'mein and AUgn'meinheit 'fS 
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dart blit all iSjjUch di\}\ TIip tljflcrrncr »n nrccnt found between noiin^ nntl adjcctiws 

comcH from the ficl lint llir tnodif\itiK forccof the component n felt in noun« %\lnle in ndjcctucs 
t . u wi I ^ j\p;j componmt ha< onlj ftrcnRthcnini, force m 

. the rir<t component nui<ii InsT iccent when it rtall> 

• lusil comiwncnt 'allscitig, 'groOmUtiR, hochdeutscht 

!ir second component in oilier compounds mi\ nke 
from that v,i\*tn for the nlx>\T mcniionctl adjectnc*: 
mmclj lieciUM? it I»rrome» lo^inlh emplntic alt indisch in conin*t to alt nordtsch, but 
'aiten|;lisch in contn*t to 'neuenrhsen 

f \cffnt cf \f(\^frn indr \ HfKC numlwr of compound^ called mo<!rm compound" 

(247 2 c) 1n%-c tbe *trc«« ol t modem Rroiip In "jiokcn hnpnRe a sentence n not a unit 
lilt IS male up of wroup of words The iinil> of each Rroup is iisuall) indicated b> a stress 
upon the li-t memljcr of the Rroun A few illustrations of this motltrn proup stress ma^ serve 
to explain mans dcviati ms from tlie niles ruto aliova. for accent in compound (1) Adjectiacs 
compoumleti with a snbstanliv'e hava. u uill> the accent lint as adjectives standinR licforc 
nouns m the sMilactiral finicturr of a scntincc shift the accent upon the noun <o ma> such 
pvmtactical con tnictions retain lluir oriKinil proup stress when thc> arc wait ten lORcllicr and 
sjxiketi as one wortl i c as a moilcm compound Jungfrau, Graubart, but dcr Hohepnester, 
Gchcimc rat (but GcTiclmrat, when the s>aitacticar structure is broken and an old compound 
IS formciJ) Compare CO \ 0 t (2) The articlis in mo<Icm comjxiunds remain unaccented 
as m a mrxlrm group der'sclbe, des glelchen, cm mal (but cmmal oner as cm is a numeral and 
not an article) cere uf>on a hn e but dcrjcnige, as tliu demonstrative foree is felt (3) An 
attnbutisa; gcnitiva? m moticm compounds takes as in a modem group the accent if it follows 
the dependent noun Muttci^gottcs, 2 Cit Icbcns If nted 

m ease of compounds ilcnoting a ^lerioil of time as in the 

original mtvkm group stress while other compound mds 

and take the accent upon the first component (4) A name of a material or something mea<ur 
aide when compounded with some word denoting a measure quantiti or weight takes the 
accent as m a modern group Viertcl stunde, Viertel jahr, but Halbjahr, as it is an old com- 
pound (6) I’repo itions m mcxltm comjxjunds remain unaccented as m a modem group 
ab handen, ab seltcn. (G> Numeral comjiound" take the accent upon the last element except 
• ' ‘'rst element is accented fUnfund zwanzig, dreiTiundert, 

■■ X, dreihundert Mann, 'dnttehalb Liter (7) The last 
's the accent as m a modem group Hans wurst (aUo 
a whole sentence becomes a compound the accent 
\-arics according as it is felt as a modem or an old compound Lebe hoch, gott lob, but 'Kehraus, 
Saufaus, 'Packan Compare carcfiill> 249 II 2 Modem group stress is \er> common in 
a large number of fragments of sentences as berg an, berg auf, nach dem, &c (9) Points of 
the compass have accent upon the last element Nord ost. Slid ost, Nord west (10) Co-ordina 
tion 13 indicated b> a strong accent upon each element but with a little stronger stress upon 
the last one to indicate the unity of the group as m schwarzweiC rot, deutschfran zbsisch, 
StWcswig Holstem (11) In a very large number of words especially onomatopoeic forma 
tions and compounds' in which the ongmal meaning of the components is no longer clear and m 
which there is no essential modification of the basal component felt the unity of the different 

rds m a sentence b> placing the accent upon 
dauz, piff paff, kla bastera (see 47 2 A 6 


. » u c second element as that clc 

ment distinguishes them from other words of similar formation Jahr'hundert, Jahr'tausend 
Jahxzennt * 

g Auent of Compound Proper Names No absolute rules can be given for the accent of 
names of places as there are tw o different types w ithout fixed rules for their use In m^t w orrU 

w.'th "" "> if 

berg in contrast to 


A1 '“taj «'l>t N=u streMr, m 

to , diftorent sKtiont of tbo country o, 

nee 'e to another <1 stmgui hmg stress seems 

pot other name with the same basal com 

arable or firmly united (1) I? the mJdifym^Sm^none^Mf whether the parts arc sep 

untergehen. ausg.hen (2, „ ,he ".odJy^Sroo^pSrlJntT.SlVamir 
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iiber'setzen, voU'ziehen. The adjective voll'kommen complete, perfect, belongs here, as it is 
in fact the perf. participle of the lost inseparable voll'kommen. The adjective participle will- 
'kommen welcome has been influenced in its accent by voll'kommen. (3) If the verbal compound 
is not directly compounded, but has been formed from a compound noun, it has noun accent: 
'friihstucken. This subject is treated at length in articles 216-218. For the historical explana- 
tion of the accent of compound verbs see 2. B. c above and 215. I. 3. Historical Note. 

a. Nouns formed from these verbs retain the accent of the verb: voU'ziehen, VoU'zug; 'vor- 
f alien, 'Vorfall. 

However, here, as in 2. B. c. aa above, we find in one group- of words a different treatment 
of noun and verb. Nouns in composition with durch, hinter, fiber, um, imter, wider, have 
uniformly the accent upon the prefix, altho the corresponding verb is accented upon the verbal 
stem: 'Widerspruch, but wider'sprechen; 'Durchstich, but durch' stechen ; 'Uberschlag, but 
iiber'schlagen; 'Unterhalt, but unter'halten. Many of these nouns are modern formations, 
as 'Uberschlag, and tho formed from verbs with the accent upon the second component of the 
compound, they have the stress upon the first component after the analogy of the many old 
compound nouns of the language which have this stress, as described in 2. B. c above. This is 
true, however, only when they are felt vividly as nouns. Whenever the noun has an ending 
which has strong verbal force, such as -ung and the -en of the infinitive, they have the stress of 
verbs: der 'Durchstich the cut, excavation that has been made thru a dike, hill, &c., but beim Durch- 
'stechen or bei der Durch'stechung des Deiches, where the idea of verbal activity is prominent. 

b. In older periods of the language the perfect participle like other adjectives took the ac- 
cent upon the first syllable and hence upon the prefix, while in case of verbs compounded with 
a proclitic adverb (i.e. an inseparable prefix) the pure verbal forms had group-stress, i.e. accent 
upon the verbal stem, as explained in 2. B. c above. The old manner of accenting the participle 
may still survive in the one participial adjective 'untertan subject to, participle of the now obsolete 
unter'tim (still found in early N.H.G.; see i Cor. xv. 27). It is quite possible here, however, 
that the present accent of the adjective participle is modern, the accent shifting from the verbal 
stem to the prefix, as the word was felt as an adjective and noun, and all relation to the lost 
imter'tun was forgotten. Aside from this isolated example the accent of the participle now 
follows that of the verb: voll'zogen, part, of voU'ziehen. 

C. Accent of Compound Adverbs and Interjections. The accent here rests usually upon the 
last syllable as modern group-stress prevails here (see 3. A. e. (8) and (11) above): berg'auf, 
strom'ab, hi'niiber, her'vor, da'rauf, vie'Ileicht, viel'mehr, juch'hei! The logical importance of 
some other syllable often causes exceptions to this rule: da'dxurch, da'rin, &c. become 'dadurch, 
'darin when the demonstrative force is felt. See 141. 5. A. b. 


D. Accent of Decomposite Words. Altho a compound may consist of two words or several, 
it can as a rule have only two component elements — the basal component, which contains the 
more general idea, and the modifying component, which contains an essential modification. Either 
component may be a compound. The stress of the modifying component of decomposites is 
regulated by the principles given in A and B above for simple compound nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs: 'BundestagsbeschluB ('Bundestag -j- Be'schluB), 'vorurteilsfrei ('Vorurteil frei), 
iiber'vorteilen (fiber + 'vorteilen), and many compounds (see 246. IV. 3. B) which are not yet 
generally written as one word, such as in'stand setzen, zu'grunde legen. Nouns made from 
this last class of verbs retain the verb accent and are usually written as true compounds in one 
word: In'standsetzung, Zu'grundelegung. If the compound has more than two components 
it is usually a modem compound, i.e. a whole sentence or a syntactical fragment of a sentence 
which is written as one word, or it may be a mere co-ordination of words. Such a modern com- 
pound has in some cases group-stress upon the last member and in others accent upon the first 
syllable after the manner of an old compound: Einmal'eins, sechshimdertund'dreiCig schwarz- 
rot'goldene Fahne, but 'Stelldichein, 'Springinsfeld. For fuller discussion see 249. II. 2. 

a. Many exceptions are found to the above general rules. There is an evident tendency in 
long words, which in reality consist of a group of words, to shift the accent from the first com- 
ponent to the second, if the latter is compound, in accordance with the natural impulse to con- 
form to the usual law obser^>•ed in stressing groups of words in the sentence, namely in a trroup 
consisting of two distinct components to stress the second component, as described in 60 A 6^ 
This occurs especially in case of: (1) The names of certain church festivals or holidavs- P alm - 
'sonntag, Kar'freitag, Ascher'mitrivoch, &c. (2) Many titles or official positions- Feid'zeue- 

meister, Vize'feldwebel, General'postmeister, especiallv those in ober- and unteir- as Ober- 
'staatsanwalt, Unter'staatssekret^. Many other words of this form but with different mean- 
mg, as Kriegs'schauplatz, &c., often have this stress, as it is- a question of form not meanincr 
I he longer the compound the stronger the tendency to conform to the normal group-stress of 
the sentence. In the North, where we often hear Vor'mittag, Nach'mittag, &c instead of the 
regular 'Vonmttag, &c this tendency is more widespread than in the South, is found sometimes 
even m compounds with a simple basal component, as in Bfirger'meister, Rats'keller (in Bremen), 
Lcbens’mittel, &c. This stressing of the ba^al component has become generallv est-ibli.^herl in 
the words in 47. 3. A. n (2nd par ) w th a dissyUabic basal component. S leSS tig, 3 o ffi certaS 
names endinv in .an un.accented svilnble. ns rtpr'tnirlo o._ , . . 


ciscwuere. .Many woros ukc .oanuge ricmsrat with a compound modifying component and a 
simple basal component often have the chief stress upon the second member of the modifvinS 
component instead of the regular stress upon the first member and thus conform n SS to 
the normal group-stress of the sentence m that the stronger stress follows the weaker. Such 
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words cannot take the stress upon the monosyllabic basal component and thus conform closely 
to the normal group strcs» of the sentence, for the stress upon the final syllable of a word would 
gi\e the impression of foreign ongin A modem group tikes the stress upon the final member 
but a native German uord is only stressed on the last syllable when it originated in a modern 
group Neuen'teich (turn neuen Teich), Schbo'bromi, an'statt, Vierterjahr, &c 

E Accent of Peru attics formed from Compounds and Compounds formed from Dernatnes 
A derivative formed from a compound is accented as a derivative, but a compound m which 
the basal component is a denv itive is accented as a compound Liebhabe'rei (Xiebhaber + ei), 
but 'Stadtpollzei (Stadt + PoUzei); Schriftstelle rei {'Schriftsteller + eO* but 'PaCschererei 
(PaC 4- Schere'rei). 

4 Pronunciatton of Foreign Words The accent here^depends upon whether the word is still 


foreign accent in earlier periods of the language In view of the great irregulanty that here 
prevails, this subject cannot be treated in a grammar, and the student must be referred to his 
lexicon The German dictionaries m use in Germany avoid these foreign words, but they are 
usually treated in a separate vv ork called Fremdworterbuch. 

Secondary Accent. 


foljowfSin words, that syllable receiv'’cs secondary accent which would receive prin- 

cipal accent if the component were an independent word, ^Fahr'wasser, 'Haus'hemn, 'aus'mer- 


instead of 'Vor'anzeige, 'End'urteile. Compare 46. 3 
B Accent of S^xes^ After a r--^ «• 


chief 

''Cent, 

! ■ laten, 

'leb'haft 


. ■ nzeige. On the 


and hence the natural tendency 
provided, however, that it will 
Gestalt, but the secondary accf 

would stand before another acc ■■ 

das 'End'urted ’spricht. Thus^i^uuuaiy aLLtuu uepenas larguy upon the accents 
ceding or following syllables The following details should be noted 

a Inpolysyllahir Tvnrfis - j _ .i , 

of the syllable 
admits of it i 
of two or more 
Tieite're Ge'setovnoii 


The intensity of all secondary accents increases with 
soj^etimes becomes stronger than the accent u 
m Auf sehe'rumen the suffix m has a stronger accent 
mitteilsam, "wirt'schaft'lich, &c Here, however, 


m the pre- 


'schfitzt v5r Torheit 'mcht 
are both umcr^ntpri r i , — l , 
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between two accents, but between an accent and a pause: Dem ^Gliickl ichen 'kann es an 'nichts 
ee'brechen, or Dem 'GliicMi'chen I 'kann es an 'nichts ge'brechen. Dem 'wechselnden 'Leben, 
but Gar wechselnd ist des Mannes rascher Sinn, dem Leben untertan, dem 'wechseln'den. 

d. If there are three syllables between two accents, the middle syllable usually takes the 
secondary accent unless it be considerably lighter and shorter than the first syllable, in which, 
case the first syllable is accented: ein 'undank'bares "Kind, but eine 'un'gliickliche "Liebe. 
The third of these syllables can never have the accent, as it would bring it immediately before 
the principal accent (see e). 

e. A secondary accent can stand before the principal accent, but never immediately before it: 
'wider'legen, 'Theolo'gie. Here as elsewhere the intensity of the secondary accent increases 
with its distance from the principal stress. Thus the secondary accent is much stronger in the 
second of the two preceding examples. 

/. For secondary accent in foreign words see 46. 4 (2nd par.). 


Unaccented Syllables. 

49. The limitation of the principal accent in the main to the root syllable is now a principle 
quite generally observed thruout the Germanic family of languages, including both English and 
German. This system has not always obtained, as fossil remnants still show, but since its adop- 
tion has been of great influence in shaping the form of the German language. Since the principal 
syllable, which is usually the root syllable, receives the main accent, the inflectional endings, 
many suffixes, and the prefixes be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, zer, are neglected in accenting, and 
hence they have lost the full vowel forms which they once had. The various vowels and diph- 
thongs of the languages, as a, o, u, au, &c., have been preserved only in the accented syllables, 
while in the unaccented syllables the same vowels and diphthongs have all been reduced quite 
uniformly to e: er'fiillen (Gothic usfulljan). In words like 'Eigen'tiimer the secondary accent 
has preserved the vowels from decay, while the unaccented vowels have been reduced to e. 
Many words have lost their fulness of sound, many vowels have disappeared^ for ever. The 
process of decay has not yet ceased. Sometimes the vowel e is now of so little importance that 
it can be pronounced or omitted: gerade or grad, bange or bang. Sometimes the e, altho it 
has dropped out in comparatively recent times, is no longer felt at all. No one thinks any more 
of the e once after g in Glaube, Gltick, &c. In the different inflectional systems, e is often in 
familiar language entirely suppressed, while in a more choice style it can be sldlfully dropped or 
employed according to the rhythmical requirements of the sentence. See 62, F. h. It will also 
in this connection be noticed thruout the Grammar that the German is especially fond of the/ 
trochee or the falling spondee .2.) as a word foot, and is now often disposed to change 

longer feet into these favorite shorter feet by dropping an unaccented e, if it can be conveniently 
done. Thus become ^ s. i.: 'Kdmgs, not 'Kdniges; 'Mon'tags, 

often instead of 'Mon'tages; 'himm'lisch, not 'himme'lisch. It must be noticed that the drop- 
ping of e here is solely a question of accent, for in dissyllabic forms the same words retain the e: 
(des) Tages, (der) Himmel. Also in words closely united by thought we can notice the tendency 
to divide up the syllables into dissyllabic feet: heute, but 'heutzu'tage. Thus also trisyllabic 
rising feet become disyllabic: be'gleiten, from be -f geleiten; be'gniigen, from be -f geniigen. 
Compare 62. C. Note and D. It should be noticed, however, that the literary form of speech is 
averse to all these changes of feet, if the clearness of the thought could thereby be endangered. 
Thus we must say wandelte (past indie.) and not wandelt, for the latter form would be the same 
as the pres, indie., and would thus endanger the thought. In the e-less plural class of strong 
nouns, however, even the literary language has endorsed this dropping of e, altho the plural 
became thereby identical in form with the sing. See 68. Dialect goes much farther in sup- 
pressing unaccented sounds than the written language. In S.G. dialect also unaccented final n 
* has disappeared: Du muscht (muCt) bei mir bleibe (for bleiben) — ^Auerbach, 

In many words full vowels have been preserved in the unaccented syllable, but such words 
are quite uniformly of foreign origin: Mu'latte, 'Doktor, Mi'nute, &c. Only in such words as 
'Ufiu, and in a number of names, as Otto, Herta, &c., has the unaccented vowel been preserved 
in German words. 


II. Sentence Accent, 

60. Just as a word may have different syllables with different degrees of stress so has a sen- 
tence wordy with different degrees of stress, which in long sentences form definite groups each 
with its principal and secondary accent. Just as logic and emotion may influence the stress 
of a word so do they often in a sentence change the character of a group of words. The different 
forces at w'ork in the accentuation of a sentence are discussed in the following articles. 

A. Grammatical or Group Accent. 

As certain syllables of a word take accent, so also are certain grammatical elements in a sen- 
tence stressed. The factors that enter into stress are largely mechanical. Just as words are 
usually distinguished as separate units in speech by a heavy stress upon the first syllable of each 
word different grammatical groups are usually distinguished as larger units by a strong accent 
upon the last member of each group, as illustrated in 6 below. There are, however, many varia- 
tions from this simple principle, for which general rules can be laid down, but it must be remem- 
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Ix-red that they arc only ••.•.*** .... ^ 

shifts to other clcmcntn 

conncctc<l ''Uh tint of w ' 

ami indicate not word sti 

«Und« in a s>ntactical Rioup of wofdi 

The followntif: KLncnnimt<i on cramnntical or RTOiiP stress nnj he u«^rul 
1 In Rcncral the predicate as the mo^t important thinR to be communic.atcd is more stronply 
accenteil than the subject Der Hund billt. ^ , .t 

» Stress of Prtdteate Word and Copula or ylHxi/iflr> Tlic predicate adjcctiw or noun, the 
“ . • .... • . • • • r, f I . . -j( more importance 

' ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ ■ hence receive the 

. . . , . ■ ■ r 1st rgich Er 1st 

sichcr insekommen (comixirc 3 a Ixlow ) Er 1st eio tQchtigcr Mfinn Er 1st cm tflchtiger 
Minn gewfirden. I or tins import a nt^point, stc 216 III A and 286 II 11 6 gg ^ 


mcrkenl Do >ou intend to pa> attention?! Gfihst du gleich her! (verb strcsv^I more hcavnl> 
thin the prefix her) Don't >ou intend tocomcat tmet” DfiO du mir aufmerkst! Ob du hergehsti 
W6nn du das noch einmal tosti (Allicrt Debninncr in Deutsche Lfteraturzeitunz, 1919, p 739) 
D4s tust du mir nicht mehrl (id ) 1.40 mir das cm ondennal bleibenl (id ) KImm dich m 

acht, daO das nicht mchr vorkonunt! (id ) , . , . ^ t. 

{ Stress of lVr6 and Adrerb If the pretlicatc verb has an object or adv crbial mcKltficr, these 
tisuallv in normal or mvcrtevl word-order take a stroncer accent thin the verb itself, except in 
case of a reciprocal, reflexive, or personal pronoun Das "Werk lobt den MSister. Er spncht 
I4ut Sie reden zus4mmcn (o/ /Ac fame time), but Sie r4den zusaminen («=» miteinander). Er 

freut , g gygj, 33 mo<hf> not the verb but the thought of the whole sentence, 

arc usuill) stressed less than the verb Er gfiht nicht. Du k4nnst ihn ja. The use of such 
weakly accented adverbs, m connection with heav> stress on the verb is the charactcnstic German 


mtnt Stress upon the verb emphasizes not only the v crbal activ ity but the statement as a 
whole Hence when ' * ' whole the verb is more strongly 

strcsscvl than an advc irsutng the proper course, but Er 

geht slcher He'll be ist sichcr fingekommen (com- 
pare 2) Er rScht s! Snkung iSchen In most prin- 

cipal propositions wath normal or inverted word-order the attention is directed to some detail 
expressed by an object or an adverbial element, sO that the verb is usually stressed Jess than its 
modifiers, but when as in these examples, the attention is directed to the thought as a whole 
and the question of achievement is involved the verb is more heav-ily stressed than its modifiers 
See also o 

b As in a subordinate clause or an utterance with transposed word order the attention is 


out itu uiutuie geiu wisseu, oo er mdrgen k6mmt, ob er mSrgen Oder flbermorgen kdmmt. 
Wie sie ihn Uebte, liebte, liebtel (Wildenbruch's Schuesterseele, chap VH) I or further 
treatment see 284 I 3 a (toward end) Wlicrc, however, in the pnncipal proposition the at- 


inncipal 
the auh* 
ardinate 
things, 


c A simple verb in the initial position is always stressed just as other important words that 
stand in the first place R4iche mir dasBuch! R4isen Sie dieses J4hr wieder nach K4fls- 
Roslem stehn (Goethe's Heidenrdsletn) Compare 284 I. 2 o 
286 II B 66 cc '237^V^B"’r to discussed m 216. II. 1. A; 

4 If there are a number of objects or adverbial modifiers the 
accented and stand toward the end of the sc 

fuhramS August 1492 von Palos ab. The or 

5 Pronouns articles, prepositions conjunci 
of speech These classes of words often becoit 

,mm,d,ciay precedes or tolloc s, that .s, they here tese thetr accent aid ire uSIled aV d\hc^ 
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a part of the preceding or following word: (enclitics) hast du (pro. hastu), die Ndcht durch, 
&c.; (proclitics) dnrch Liebe, es ist, er weif5, but er beketmt because the pronoun is followed 
by an unaccented syllable. Often monosyllabic pronouns or articles become enclitics after 
prepositions, and are sometimes even contracted and thoroly fused into one word with the preposi- 
tion: mit euch, bei ihm, axif das or aufs, in dem or im. See also 67. B and C, and 68. B. 6, c. 

6. Different Kinds of Group-stress, When two or more elements are closely related,^ there 
is often a marked tendency to form a unit, i.e. to bind the parts closely together by one principal 
accent, which rests upon the last element. The strong stress upon the last member of the group 
marks the miity of the group, indicating the end of one group and distinguishing it from the next 
one if the discourse is continued. This is normal or descriptive (247. 2, b.) group-stress. The 
strong stress that is occasionally found on the first member calls attention to the logical im- 
portance that it has assumed under the special circumstances, hence it is often used to distinguish 
one person or thing from another. This is logical, or distinguishing or classifying stress. It is 
not only employed in the usual syntactical groups of a sentence, but is very common in group- 
words (247. 2). Examples are given in 247. 2. b and 266. 11. 1. ^ Descriptive stress and distinguish- 
ing or classifying stress are also characteristic of English, which, however, has developed a more 
uniform, consistent use of the two principles. Compare 266.^ I. b (2nd par.). In German a 
sharp discrimination here has been prevented: (1) by the survival of an older descriptive stress 
upon the first member in certain attributive adjective groups (247. 2. a); (2) by the development 
of a new normal or descriptive group-stress with the accent upon the first member at the end of 
sentences or clauses which have a compound tense. This ne^y normal or descriptive stress is in 
this treatise called end-stress. It is discussed more at length in 216. II. 1. A (3rd par.). 

The following groups of normal or descriptive stress are common: 

a. The adverb is less stressed than the following adjective, participle, or adverb: Das Euch 
ist imgewohnlich rSichhaltig und interessant. Of course, the logical importance may shift 
upon the preceding adverb: Das Buch ist imgewohnlich reichhaltig tmd interessant. Thus 
the chief stress upon either the first or the last element of the group does not destroy the gram- 
matical relations, but an equal stress upon the preceding adverb and the two following adjectives 
may, as here, entirely destroy the grammatical relations: Das Buch ist ungewohnlich, reich- 
haltig und interessant. Here imgewohnlich is an adjective on a par with the two adjectives that 
follow it. 

Emphatic descriptive stress is very common here in strong excited language. The adverb is 
accented strongly but just a Utile less strongly than the following adjective; Das Buch ist zd 
dumm! 

b. An adjective usually receives less stress than the noun which it limits: das Deutsche Reich. 
If, however, a numeral precedes a noun denoting a weight or measure and its dependent substan- 
tive the adjective numeral has a heavier stress than the following noun: drei Pfhnd Zdcker. 
Here as in h below Pfhnd Zucker forms a group. Now when this group enters as a unit into 
the larger group drei Pfhnd Ziicker the first member drei must have a stronger stress than 
Pfund or else it would be felt as forming a group with Pfund instead of with the larger unit 
Pfhnd Zflcker. The strongest stress upon Zucker in drei Pfhnd Zucker clearly shows that 
the end of the group is Zucker, not Pfund. Of course, the logical importance often shifts from 
the noun upon the preceding adjective: Gib mir das braune Pferd. This logical or distinguish- 
ing stress is also found in group-words and compounds; Jungfrau, &c. See also 247. 2. a, 6, c, 
and 249. 11. 1. A. This logical stress which is stronger than the accent upon the governing noun 
must be distinguished from emphatic descriptive stress, which is also strong but just a liiile less 
strong than that of the governing noun: O allzu rascher Mann!, dfeser Schuft!, Der Jorg (pet 
name for Georg) ist ein Saufer! Logical stress distinguishes one person or thing from another. 
Emphatic stress describes one person or thing and often indicates strong feeling or shows an 
emotional interest in the statement. For another form of descriptive stress see 111. 9. 

c. When the second word stands as an appositive to the first; Miitter Natur. Wer soli 
dein Huter sein, Vater Rhein? Schnier der Dichter, der Dichter Schiller. Also d con- 
tains this appositional construction. In older German the appositive was stressed as to-day, 
but it preceded the governing noun. This older usage survives in compounds and group-words: 
der Rheinstrom. See 255. II. 1. G. a (2nd par.). 

d. When a title and a proper name form one idea: Kaiser Wilhelm; but K8nig Karl, nicht 
Herzog Karl. 

e. In case of Christian and surname: Jakob Grimm; but 'Erich Schmidt, nicht Johannes 

Schmidt. ^ ^ ’ 

/. Usually in case of a noun and its modifying genitive, generally with clear descriptive Jorce: 
Er wird die Schwelle meines Hauses nicht iibertreten, or Er wird meines Hauses Sch Welle 
nicht iibertreten. Goethes Vater, or der Vater Goethes. See 265. II. 1. 

Of course, the logical importance often shifts from the second member to the first and we 
then have logical sircssx Selbst die Krauter und Wurzeln miC' ich ungem, wenn auch der Wert 
der ware nicht groB ist. Das ist Wilhelms Bhch, nicht meines. This logical stress is very 
common in compounds and group- words (247. 2): Knabenart, Frauenhand, Manneswort, 
Lungenentzandung, Augenentzundung, &c. Also often in old group-words (247. 2. a), 
where the genitive relation as in the older period of uninflected speech is not marked by an ending: 
KSpfverletzung, Herzlddpfen, &c. 

Quite tliffcrcnt from this logical accent is emphatic stress^ which calls attention to the important 
member of the group: (Johannes) Was fuhrt Dich denn zu uns? (Vockerat) Gottes Wille, 
tja! Der Wllle G6ttes fiihrt mich zu Euch (Hauptmann’s Evisame Menschen, V). Sie sagte 
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neiilich: Wir Frauen lebten in emem ZQstaod der Entwilrdigung (id II) Where the em- 
phasis, as in these examples, rests upon the second member the stress can be as strong as desired 

• ’ • "■ * * hatic member precedes it is 

econd member, so that the 
■ ■ . mchten, die augenbbcklich 

• • ■ ■ ■ (id ) If the first member 

Emphatic stress describes 

to each other the stress be- 
■ mtfaltet wie die der Verba 

phrase, vihen they together 

h When a noun denoting a weight or measure and the followung noun denoting a material 
or something measurable together form the idea of a complete whole em StDck Tuch, em Glas 
Wein 

t In case of several words which are connected by a preposition or conjunction and form 
together one idea Zweig auf Zweige one branch upon (ho other, \ e all upon one pile, weit tmd 
breit, GriJnd mid Boden property, real estate, jhng und dlt, grdC und klein, inn und reich. 
The unity of the idea arises here from the fact that the words are either synonyms, and thus 
represent the same thing from two different standpoints, or 
thus show the w hole range of the idea from the two extremes 
of the first word may sometimes require it to be accented 

first example above) one branch at a time The accent upon the first word here shows that it is 
to be taken separately 

j Co-ordination Hins, Mir und Wilhelm waren da 

B. Logical and Emphatic Accent. 

Logical accent is sovereign and can set aside all the preceding rules, disturbing both the group 
and word accent Any word or syllable can for logical reasons receive the accent Per Mann 
(the man, not the woman) istmcht alt. Per Mann ist alt. Per Mann ist nicht (contradicting) 
alt. Der Mann ist mcht alt, sondern jung Per (that) Mann ist mcht alt. Thus also that 

take the pnncipal accent, 
remains unaccented Per 
Brennerei, sondern erne 

Briuerei angelegt. Ich habe das mir mcht erbeten,' sondern verbeten. Aufgeschdben ist 
mcht aufgeh6ben. Nicht die Gartentllr, sondern die GartenmSuer ist beschddigt. One says 
in correcting art incorrect grammatical form gebSn, mcht gebe. 

Emphatic stress results from emotion Its effect on words is described in 45. 2, its effect on 
groups of words m A 6 a, b,f above 

61. Sentence Accent affected by the Rhythm Words that are comparatively unimportant to 
the meaning, and hence do not absolutely demand stress, may be with or without accent ac- 


chUdren^that a man has with the words Er hat drei Tdchter- 


acceuL uecumes more pronounced 


lie m the other it is accented, 
, but Kleider machen. L^ute. 
r must receive accent, even tho 
ter the number and sex of the 

points mentioned above, there 
tempo plays an important idle 
of accents decreases, and their 
sentence or before a pause the 
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Pitch, or Tone. 

1 The pitch in \\ hich something is spoken indicates the attitude of the 

e state or the teellnes In a Inro.rrr. I.... ... . 


ovjiucuiiug Ib spoKen maicates the attitude of the 
In a foreign language pitch is one of the most 
in English and German, so closely related by a common 
I origin. It is for the most part the same. There are, however dififerenres A 
Inumber of scholars have observed in the English of En«1nnrl ^ 

Uwmbly louver than !n German, which mSSes ,h!t te peon e’^f ^ 

c to their feelings a more restrained expression marked bv England 

On the other hand, pitch differs somewhat in different parts of 
also m .nd.v.duals according to heaith, age, and sex!"?n^p!tfo&diKS 
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the tone in which something is spoken is usually understood quite clearly by 
men and often even animals, and hence there must be fixed rules which underlie 
these phenomena. This subject, however, cannot be discussed here. 

2. Falling and Rising Intonation. Falling intonation is indicated by a period, 
rising intonation by a raised period. Attention is here called to only a few 
important fundamental points, which in general correspond to English usage: 

a. Falling intonation usually indicates completeness, hence is employed at 
the end of a statement: Karl- ist- krank- ge.we.sen. 

b. Rising intonation usually indicates incomplete'ness, expectancy, hence is 
used at the close of a question that is to be answered by yes or no: Ist. er. hier. 
ge-we-sen-? In other kinds of questions the voice usually falls at the end of the 
sentence as there is no state of expectancy or suspense as to the outcome of a 
decision or an act but a mere demand for information: Wer- hat- das- ge-tan.? 
If, however, one repeats the interrogative pronoun or adverb with emphasis’ in 
impatient tone the voice rises at the end of the sentence to indicate that one 
expects an answer: Wer. hat- das- ge-tan-? 

The voice rises at the end of a clause which precedes another clause and 
falls at the end of the sentence: Er ruft mich-, wem ihr fertig seid. ^ Wenn 
ihr fertig seid-, ruft er mich. In a sentence containing a direct quotation the 
principal proposition closes with rising intonation if it precedes the quotation, 
but if it follows the quotation it has the intonation of the S3dlable which imme- 
diately precedes it: Er. sag-te-: „Ge-hen- Sie- rtiit.!“ „Ge-hen- Sie- 
sag.te. er. „Ist. er. hier. ge-we-sen-?“, frag-te- er- (Siebs’s Biihncnaussprache, 
p. 87). Compare 269. 1. h and 164: (toward end). 

Use of Capital Letters. 

54. The use of capital letters in German differs from the English in several 
points. The following are begun with a capital: 

1. Every complete sentence in prose, and in poetry everj^ verse. 

--2. Every direct quotation: Der Bettelsack sagt nie: „Ich habe genug.“ 

-3. Every noun and any word used as a noun, if it can take the definite 
article, an adjective, or any other modifying word before it; der Maim, der 
Alte, der Junge, but alt und jung old and young, because no article can stand 
before these words in this set expression; das Weinen; das trauliche Du; 
Schdnes, etwas Schones. 

a. Pronominal adjectives, indefinite pronouns and numerals, tho often used 
substantive^^ are written with a small letter: mancher, niemand, man, einer, 
ein wenig, &c. 

1-5. Also many nouns in certain set expressions, used adverbially, are written 
with a small letter: zuliebe tun; zustatten kommen, von alters her, anfangs. 

4. Adjectives and ordinals preceded by the article, when they stand after 
proper names, forming with the name the designation of one individual: Friedrich 
der Grofie or der Zweite. 

5. Adjectives and possessives in titles: Seine Majestat; das Kdnigliche 
ZoUamt; der WirMiche Geheimrat; die Norddeutsche Schulzeitung. 

k 6. Certain pronouns m direct address, as explained in 138. 1, and also those 
referring to the speaker in the proclamations and words of emperors and kings. 
Also other pronouns, pronominal adjectives, and the numeral ein sometimes 
take a capital to indicate emphasis, but more commonly are written with a small 
letter with an accent above the vowel, as ein, or are spaced, as e i n. If, how- 
ever, groups of words or whole sentences are to be emphasized the letters are 
spaced in German, or they appear in heavier type. Differing from English, the 
pronoun of the first person, ich I, is written with a small letter, unless it begins 
a sentence or direct quotation. 

7. Adjectives in sch derived from names of persons and those in -er from 
names of places: die Grimmschen or Grimm’sehen Marchen; der Kblner 
(sometimes also kblner) Dom. 
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a But adjectives made from proper names whether of persons, peoples, or 
countries, are written with a small letter when used, not with reference to one 
person or thing, but m a general universal sense die lu'thensche Eorche, 
ronusch, preuBisch, kblmsch, &c 

8 Usually only the first element of compound nouns is written with a 
capital but sometimes other elements take a capital, especially in the following 
cases (1) When a misunderstanding might arise from the use of small charac 
ters Erd-Rucken to keep it from being confounded with Er-drucken, der 
Z-Laut, &c (2) Proper names and adjectives Schleswig-Holstem, Wieder- 
schlesisch-Markische Eisenbahn (3) The last component element m long 
compounds Dampfschiffahrts-Gesellschaft, Appellationsgenchts-Prasident (4) 
Common class nouns m compounds containing a prep phrase das In-die-Hohe- 
Kommen, but with a small letter where the thought is clear das Imamtbleiben 
Notice that in the above cases a hyphen (-) must be used when an element with 
in the compound has a capital 


Apostrophe 

55 An apostrophe is used as m English to indicate that a sound which can 
be pronounced is suppressed wen ge for wemge , er redet for redete 

The exceptions are as follows 

1 An apostrophe is not used m the common contractions of the article with 
a previous preposition am, ans, &c for an dem, an das, &c 

2 It is not now usual to place an apostrophe before s in the gen Schillers, 
Goethes, &c Older usage Schiller s, &c 

3 If a proper name ends in a sibilant s B, tz, 6Lc no additional s appears in 
the printed or written form of the gen altho an additional s is actually spoken I 
In the printed and written form the apostrophe is usually employed here to 
indicate the case VoB (now sometimes VoB s) Luise See also 86 2 a 



PART II. 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

THEIR GRAMMATICAL FORMS, USE, NATURE. 


Preliminary. 

Number, Case, Gender. 

56. a. There are in German two numbers, the singular and plural. 

b. There are four cases: the nominative, the genitive, the dative, the acctisalroe. 
The meaning and uses of these cases are treated in the Syntax. 

c. There are three genders, masculine, feminine, and neuter. The general 
rule for the gender of nouns denoting living beings is that the noun is masculine 
or feminine according to the natural sex of the object represented by it, but there 
are many exceptions to the rule. The gender of nouns denoting things destitute 
of sex is not always neuter as in English, but is masc., fern., or neut., regulated 
in part by the meaning or the form of the word. Some rules for gender are 
given in 98 and 99, but in general the gender of each word must be learned, as 
there is much irregularity. The gender of the noun is usually indicated by the 
form of the preceding article or other modifying word. 


INFLECTION OF THE ARTICLES. 

Definite Article. 

57. A. The definite article has in the development of the language become 
ever more and more a necessary accompaniment of the noun. It stands imme- 
diately before the noun, and thus not only indicates its gender, but also, as it is 
richer in forms, marks its case more distinctly. 



Singular. 
Masc. Fern, 

Neut. 


Plural. 

M., F., and N, alike. 

Nom. 

. . der 

die 

das 

• « # 

die the. 

Gen. . 

. , des 

der 

des 

ft • • 

der of the. 

Dat. . 

. . dem 

der 

dem 

ft ft ft 

den io (or for) the. 

Acc. . 

. . den 

die 

das 

ft ft ft 

die the. 


B. The definite article is an enclitic, i.e. it leans upon a preceding word, the 
voice passing rapidly over it, as if it were a part of the preceding word. For this 
reason the article suffers many contractions with a preceding preposition or 
other word, especially the contraction of dem (neut. and masc, dat.) and das 
(acc.) with a preceding monosyllabic preposition. Zur for zu der is the only 
fern, contraction allowed. The more common contractions are am, ans, aufs, 
beim, fiirs, im, ins, vom, zum, for an dem, an das, auf das, bei dem, fiir das, 
in dem, in das, von dem, zu dem; sometimes in the familiar language of every 
day: aufm, hinterm, gegens, tibern, &c., for auf dem, binter dem, gegen das, 
liber den, &c. In the spoken language contraction with a preceding verb is also 
very common: Er bat’s (bat das) groBe Los gewonnen, 

a. In the classics we find the contractions zun for zu den (dat. pi.), an (pronounce an’n) 
for an den (acc. sing. masc. and dat. pi.), and in (pronounce in’n) for in den (acc. sing. masc. 
and dat. pi.), which have since disappeared from the literary language: vom Kopf bis zun Fiifien 
(Schiller’s Rdnber, 2, 3). Ihr warft sie dem Feind an Kopf (Goethe’s Gotz, 1, 2). Und setz’ 
dich in Sessel! (id., Faust, 1. 2428). Er fabelte gewiC in letzten Ziigen (ib., I. 2962). Such 
contractions are still common in colloquial and popular language. 

58 
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A Contnciion !•» the rule in ill the nlxivc cim?s m the numerous set phrases where the article 
Io*^< Its dcmonstniivT («ec D) force cntircl> nnd hence its imt>ortmcc pointinj, to no concrete 
object m particuhr which thus ncctls to be jxiintctl out or df^rnlwtl in order to lx; tdcntif’ed 
but to one whicii Ins tnhen on ibstnct in 1 Lcncril force Er schlug die Gegner nufs Hfltipt 
llcdcfciictl hisopixininls (lit hit them upon tlic htid) Er faCte ihn scharf ins Augc HolorJhcd 
at him «lnrpl> Er geht zur Schule (no reference to i particular school but m general to the 
place where one Icirns) 

Outside of thoc stt express ons the article ts nl o on the same Rentral pnnciile \cr> often 
contmctcrl when it has no (kmonstnti\L f uxe c jk'CI illj m familiar lanj^ua^e where the fda 
tions of the persons ind ol jects to each other arc jicrfectK clear and netd not lx; pointed out 
Howcacr, when tiic least demonstratnc force cntirs into tin. article it cinnot be contnCted 
rspecnllj in chO cc linKuisC Ich habe Im guten Glauben gehandclt I aeted tn good faith but 
Ich habe m dem guten Glauben gehandclt, daD ich in mcincm Rechte wttre 

c In trad of lx.mg contractctl the irticlc is sometimes lengthened 1 1 c lengthened pen 
and dal forms derer (for dcr) and denen (for den) ire foun 1 more or k^s fricmcntl> uP to 
the l)ct,inninK of the nineteenth centur> die Bcfolgung derer Gesetre (Klopsiock) Vicll^icht 
dafl Gott denen GroDcn die Augen auftut {< oethc) OccasiomlI> sidl in language colored h> 
dnlect Aber peholfcn hat er schon vielen, wed er mlr die Wisscnschaft von denen Krdutern 
gegeben hat (\\ ilhclm 1 ischcr s Sont eropfer I ) 

C The definite irtide is also 'i proclitic (i c leans upon the follow inp word), 
thcaoicc pasytiiR npid\> o\er it and resting upon the nc\t word Der MCnSCh 
ist sterbheh Hence the article is often contractctl or written as a part of the 
following word 's Morgens = des Morgens of viominfis, der'selbe the safttc 
The article is a proclitic or enclitic according as it precedes or follows a stronger 
accent to which it naturall) attaches itself 

D The definite article is m fact onl> the unaccentetl and shorter form of the 
dcmonstratiac adjective der that (sec 129 1) and still, tho m greatly reduced 
degree retains its demonstrative force Owing to its enclitic nature the pro- 
nunciation of the def article differs according to circumstances just as the 
Cnglish the, tho alwa>s more or less short and obscure, thus differing from the 
demon adjective deti which lias a strong accent 


iNDrriMTE Article 


68 A Its declension is as follows 


SlNGU! \R 
Masc rem 
ein erne 
ernes emer 
einem einer 
emen erne 


Ncut 
em a 
ernes of a 
emem to (for) a 
ein a 


PlURyVL 

M , r , wwd N 
meine suy 
meiner of my 
meinen to (for) wy 
me me 


B Of course there can be no plural of eln, but as all the other w ords dcchrJcd 
hlvc ein have a plural mem is declined as a model for the vv hole group m the plural 
The words declined like ein arc kein no and all the possessive adjectives meini 
rny, unser our, dem thy euer your, sein hts its, ihr her, ihr their Notice tlnt| 
this group has no ending to shOiV gender in vom stng of the masc and nom anti 

acc Sing of the neut Of these words ein is the only one that is an enclitic and 

hence is the only one that can suffer apheresis (sec b) ’ 

form article ku the dcfmitc h an enclitic or proclitic being the mnccontctl 

inrlpf numeral adjKtwc em one which is sometimes distineiiibhcd from the 

b Owing to Its enclitic or proclitic nature the mdef article is often con tracts! 

■" '“Euago ot every dey a complct?"torK?tek;isro^^^^^^ 

SiNGUI AR 

XT Masc Tern Mpu» 

Nom n ne 

nes ner ««« 

sr s-c-’m) 

Example Es war ne furchtbare Zeit (M DreyersPm I) 
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c. This group of words had in early N.H.G. other abbreviated forms, as eins (gen, masc. 
and neut.) for eines, eim or em for einem, einn or ein’ for einen, &c. These forms are often 
found in the language of Luther and occasionally in the works of Goethe: Es ist besser wonen 
im wiisten Lande j Denn bey eim zenckischen vnd zomigen Weibe (Proverbs 21. 19). Mit eim 
leidlich Geld (Goethe’s Urfaust, 1. 258). Wenn ich so saC bei 'em Gelag^ (ib., 1. 1372). In 
the careless spoken language of every-day life these contractions still continue to take place: 
Mit eim Mai? (M, Dreyer’s In Beltandlung, I.) In the same manner we find earlier in the 
period contracted forms of the other words inflected like ein, namely, kein and the possessive 
adjectives, and in poetry and popular language such contractions still appear: Kdnig Sifrid liegt 
in seim roten Blutel (Uhland’s Die drei Lieder). 

d. In more choice language the indefinite article is pronounced in full, but with weak accent. 


USE OF THE ARTICLES. 

I. General Statement. 

59. A. The indefinite article ein a, in form the unaccented numeral ein one, 
true to its origin singles out one object, action, or quality from among a number. 
It designates an individual object in different ways: 

a. It points to an individual person or thing without fixing its identity: 
Ein Kind begegnete uns. Ein Buck liegt auf dem Tisch. If the individual 
introduced by the indefinite article is afterwards referred to, it is designated by 
the definite article, since it is considered as known: Es war einmal ein Kdnig. 
Der Kdnig hatte kein Kind. 

1). In its more indefinite sense, ein is equal to irgend ein any, designating no 
individual in particular: Nie ist ein Kaiser so reich gewesen. 

c. The indefinite article can usually stand before a proper name in only two 
cases; (1) to designate one member of a family: Ich habe einen Schmidt ge- 
kannt I knew a man by the name of Schmidt; (2) to convert a proper name into 
a common class noun: Fiir einen Knaben stirbt ein Posa (a man like Posa) 
nicht (Schiller’s Don Carlos, 5, 9). Ein Goethe kommt nicht alle Jahrzehnte 
vor. Compare d. 

d. Ein always indicates individualization, but usually without definite 
reference. In M.H.G., however, there are abundant evidences of a tendency 
toward definite reference as ein often assumes the force of a weak demonstrative 
or determinative. (130. 2): wer was ein maget, diu den gral truoc? {Parzival, 
500. 24) = Wer war die Jungfrau, die den Gral trug?, Mt. Who was a certain 
maiden, who carried the grail? In early N.H.G. the weak demonstrative force 
of ein is still common: Geitz ist eine (now die) wurtzel alles vbels (1. Tim. vi. 
10). In a few instances it still survives in official language; An ein hohes 
Ministerium instead of the now more common: An das hohe Ministerium. 
This old demonstrative force is still , sometimes used where in English we may 
render ein by stick a man as, such men as, such distinguished: Die Erhebung des 
deutschen Volkes im Befreiungskriege ward von den poetischen Klangen eines 
Korner, Arndt, Eichendorff begleitet. Die Darstellung und Inszenierung war 
eines Burgtheaters wiirdig (Dr. Hans Hartmeyer in Hamhurger Nachrichten, 
Feb. 13, 1906, describing the presentation of a play in the Burgtheater, Vienna)!' 
Zum zweiten Male will man vom Deutschen Reich zwei Provinzen (Elsafi und 
Lothringen) losreifien, die standig zu Deutschland gehbrten bis zu den Raub- 
ziigen eines Ludwig XIV (definite person) {Lokalanzeiger, Jan. 12, 1917) 
This ein is quite different from the ein described in c. (2) above, altho it is some- 
times impossible to distinguish them by reason of insufficient context Here the 
reference is to definite individuals, while in c.(2) the name denotes, not a definite 
individual but any member of a certain class of persons or things 

In colloquial language the old determinative force of ein is still quite common 
where it has the meaning of em solcher: Es war eine Wacht, in der man nicht 
gem einen Hund hinausjagt. Er hat eine Preude, es ist kaum zu giauben. 

B. Depmte Arhcle with Indtviduahzing Force. The definite artiVlm a*ar ihp 
in form the unaccented demonstrative der that, true to itfodgin pointrout a 
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deSnite object or thing, not directly by a gesture, as the demon der, but by 
implication, referring to a person or thing which has already been brought before 
the mmd by previous mention, or which is clearly indicated by the context, and 
hence is either a weak demonstrative or a weak determinative (130. 2) Trudchen 
hatte erne arme Mutter. Aber die Mutter war sehr fromm und gottesfurchtig 
Der damalige Kaiser von Deutschland; die zwei letzten Kaiser von Deutsch- 
land; das Buch auf dem Tische; das Buch, das auf dem Tische liegt. The 
definite article individualizes persons and things, i e it points, not to a class but 
to a definite individual or to definite individuals within a class 

Altho originally the definite article pointed out a definite individual within 
a class, the idea of a definite indnidual often so overshado'iv s that of a class that 
the idea of a class in part or entirely disappears (the idea of a class still felt) 
der Montag, der Januar, der Merkur, &c , (the idea of a class almost or entirely 
absent) der Erloser the Redeemer, Friednch der Grofie Frederick the Great, 
der Grunewald (forest near Berlin), die Vereinigten Staaten the United States, 
&c Thus for many centuries common class nouns ha\e been developing into 
proper names, so that a large number of these strong individualizations of the 
new type with the definite article now stand over against the strong individual- 
izations of the old type the articleless proper names m D A number of the 
words of the new type have already dropped or occasionally drop the definite 
article and ha%e joined or occasionally join the older group Deutschland 
(formerly das deutsche Land), etc On the other hand, this new group has 
been greatly increased by accessions from the older group, as illustrated in 
11 B C D E G H I (1) 

C Both Articles with Generalizing Force Both em and der have individual- 
izing force, both indicating individualization within a class Hence in general 
statements, i e i\ here there is no reference to a definite individual em and der 
both assume generalizing force, i e the representative idea becomes more prom- 
inent than the conception of a sharp individualization, one mdi\idual repre- 
senting a whole class Here ein corresponds in general to English a, both eui 
and a representing a less definite, a less vi\ id form of indi\ idualization than der. 
In general, der corresponds to the articleless form m English as man m Man ts 
mortal but is much more widely used, the German form with der representing 
the new type of indi\ idualization described in B (2nd par ), the English form 
of expression representing the old st>Ie of individualization as found in proper 
names The new t>pe of individualization with der, so common m German, is 
also often found in English w ith the definite article where the idea of a class is 
strongly pronounced Examples Das weiB ein Kind Erne Ratte ist groBer 
als eine Maus A rat is larger than a mouse, or Die Ratte ist grofier als die Maus 
The rat is larger than the mouse Em Mensch ist in seinem Leben wie Gras 


As for man his days are as grass Em Dieb ist furchtsam, em Lowe stark. 
Der Mensch ist steibhch Man is mortal Der afrikanische Elefant ist grbBer 
als der mdische. Der Tisch ist em Hausgerat. Du bist doch die geborene 
alte Jungfer (Fontane's Effi, chap i) You are, indeed, a regular old maid 
War er nicht der GeneralbosewichP (Kroger’s Lciite eigener Art, p 117) Wasn't 
he a consummate villain? Das ist die reme Luge That is a downright he The 
plural of the article is also used Beide waren ja noch die reinen Kinder (R 
Voss’s Psyche, XIII) Both were still mere children Der Blinde erregt or die 
Blinden erregen unser Mitleid. 

D Omission of Article Proper names do not usually take an article as the 
name itself points out clearly the object m question Hans ist angekommen 
This is the suTwival of a once much wider usage In oldest Germanic the definite 
article was little used with nouns not even with common class nouns All 
tiling living and lifeless were conceived of as individuals Gradually the old 
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restricted in the genitive, where it is now little used except with proper names 
as the idea of a living personality has become closely associated with the articleless 
genitive: Gold (11. C. b) schmilzt bei 1064°, but das Atomgewicht des Goldes 
ist 197,2. See also 11. E. g. Note. On the other hand, the absence of the 
definite article to-day is often felt as a contrast to its presence and hence indicates 
an indefinite portion, amount, or extent, as illustrated below in II. C, D, or a 
class or kind in contrast to a definite object, as illustrated in E below and III./. 
Also words which in the sing, usually require the article often drop it in the 
plural, as the reference is not to definite individuals but only in a general way to 
a class or indefinite number: Kinder und Rarren sagen die Wahrheit. In all 
these cases when the reference becomes a definite one the article must stand. 

E. Use of the Article with Modified Nouns. Nouns which do not usually 
take an article require it at once when they become modified by an adjective, a 
genitive, a phrase, or relative clause, provided the modifier thus with the aid of 
the article marks the noun as a definite and distinct thing, but, of course, a 
modified noun is without the definite article if the reference is to something 
indefinite or to the general conception of a class or kind: Wilhelm William, 
Frankreich France, but der kleine Wilhelm little William, das sonnige Frank- 
reich simny France, as German contrary to modern English usage requires, 
except in direct address, the’ article before modified proper names as before other 
modified nouns wherever the reference is to a definite individual, i.e. as in older 
English usage, often still surviving in poetic or choice language, modern German 
still employs here regularly the new type of individualization described in B 
(2nd par.), while modern English drops the article after the analogy of usage 
with the unmodified proper name. Aside from proper names usage is here in 
general the same in both languages. The absence of the article suggests some- 
thing indefinite or the general conception of class or kind with only a general 
characterization, while the definite article points to something definite or to a 
definite individual: Sie hat nervoseu Kopfschmerz (idea of class or kind, not 
the idea of a definite attack), heftige Kopfschmerzen (indefinite number), but 
Sie hat den gestrigen Kopfschmerz (definite attack) noch nicht iiberwunden. 
Schwarze Tinte (idea of class, kind) sieht hier besser aus als rote. China pro- 
duziert schwarzen und griinen Tee (idea of class or kind and indefinite quantity). 
Femes Weizenmehl fine wheat flour (general indication of class or land), das 
feinste Weizenmehl zu dem bdligsten Preise the finest wheat flour at the lowest 
market price (the super!, in both cases with the art. as a definite quality and 
price are stated), but feinstes Weizenmehl zu billigstem Preise very fine flour at 
a ver>'^ low price (not entirely definite); in hohem Alter at an advanced age 
(indefinite), but im hohen Alter von 78 Jahren (definite); Gott sei Dank! 
thanks be to God! but dem Gotte Israels to the God of Israel. Der Gott, der 
Eisen wachsen liefl, der wollte keine Knechte (Arndt’s Vaterlandslied). The 
article is of course dropped in case of persons when the identity of the individual 
is perfectly clear and the modifier is added only to call attention to some par- 
ticular fact, not to point out the individual: Gott, der uns bisher beigestanden 
■ hat, wird uns auch in der Zukunft nahe sein. 

F. The article must often be used on merely formal grounds to make clear 
the case: Er zieht den_ Rosen Relken vor, but when the substantive clearly 
sliows the case, the article in such instances drops out, as the reference is an 
indefinite one:^ Er zieht Apfehi Pfirsiche vor. Gold (II. C. h) schmilzt bei 
1064°, but to indicate the dative clearly: Dieses Metall gleicht dem Golde. 
Likewise Er studiert Mathematik (II. H), but Er hat sich der Mathematik ge- 
widmet. Zinn ist dem Zink ahniich. Er lauft der Ehre nach. In the genitive: 
Die Geschichte der Mathematik, ein ganzer Tag der Arbeit a whole day of work; 
in Prima or in der Prima, but der deutsche Unterricht der Prima; der Glanz 
des Goldes. Er liebt Ruhe or die Ruhe, but only Er bedarf der Ruhe, even tho 
the reference to nn indefinite nniount, where there' is iisuElIy no nrticle* The 
use ot the article^ is especially frequent before names of persons to bring out 
clearly the case: Ich ziehe Homer dem Virgil vor* 
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II. Detailed Statement of the Uses of the Articles 

A Common class nouns take the article both in the sing and pi , when they are the named 
of dehnite objects, or stand as representatives of their class or genus, but drop it m all cases 
where they express an indefinite number or an abstract, general idea Die Blatter smd def 
Schmuck der Bairnie, but Der Baum treibt Blatter. Das Buch auf dem Tisch, but Jeder Kauf- 
mann muC gehong Buch fuhren Every >ook, 

but his accounts in general) properly ‘ 

Aus jedemihrer Worte sprach die Dam '■ ^ ^ ''that 

she uas a lady familiar with the way s^of VC 

. Wurtshaus gewesen {the way they do it in a 

. I o sentences Mensch and Wirtshaus neither 

refer to definite individuals nor do they picture a man or a tavern as the representatives of their 
kind, but are used in a general abstract sense almost with the force of a predicate adjective 
See III c 

o If a genitive precedes its governing noun, the latter must drop the definite article, as the 
genitive points out definitely the particular object, and hence must itself require the article 
Der Herr des Hauses, or des Hauses Herr. 


b The definite article stands very frequently for a possessive adjective when no ambiguity 
could thus arise, especially before parts of the body or articles of clothing often accompanied 
by the dat of the pronoun or noun referring to the person affected Der Kopf tut nur so weh 
My head aches so badly Man nahm den Besiegten die Waffen ab Er steckt die Nase m alles 
Er schloO ihm die Augen He closed his (a friend s) eyes Er schloC die Augen He closed his 
(own) eyes Er verier das Leben Er kam herem mit dem Hut m der Hand Er neb sich 
die Augen. 

c In a distributive sense th^ definite articl^ in German efften corresponds to the English 


is the generalizing article desenbed in 1 C. 

d A title m the form of an attributive gen takes the indef art in German, while in English 
no article at all is used Wilhelm I nahm den Titel ernes Kaisers an William I accepted the 
title of emperor 

e The indefinite article in German is used in many idiomatic expressions em jeder or em 


iiivL .1 piupei uaiue v-uutpaie i oeiow 
If the collective noun r *“■ 
if the reference is to the er 
Nach dem Treffen erschi 
infantry came up, but Es 

CflWIC up ' ' .. 

C Names of malertals usually, diffenng from English, have the article as thev are felt »<; 
in Jvndua izations of the new type desenbed in I B (2nd par ) above, but as in the old tvoeof 
ind.vaduahzation, so common m English, the noun is still often unaccompanied by an 


der Warme 
mass or of a 

.r- -1 — n. 
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restricted in the genitive, where it is now little used except with proper names 
as the idea of a living personality has become closely associated with the articleless 
genitive; Gold (II. C. b) schmilzt bei 1064°, but das Atomgewicht des Goldes 
ist 197,2. See also II. E. g. Note. On the other hand, the absence of the 
definite article to-day is often felt as a contrast to its presence and hence indicates 
an indefinite portion, amount, or extent, as illustrated below in II. C, D, or a 
class or kind in contrast to a definite object, as illustrated in E below and III. /. 
Also words which in the sing, usually require the article often drop it in the 
plural, as the reference is not to definite individuals but only in a general way to 
a class or indefinite number: Kinder und Na^en sagen die Wahrheit. In all 
these cases when the reference becomes a definite one the article must stand. 

E. Use of the Article with Modified Nouns. Nouns which do not usually 
take an article require it at once when they become modified by an adjective, a 
genitive, a phrase, or relative clause, provided the modifier thus with the aid of 
the article marks the noun as a definite and distinct thing, but, of course, a 
modified noun is without the definite article if the reference is to something 
indefinite or to the general conception of a class or kind: Wilhelm William, 
Frankreich France, but der kleine Wilhelm little William, das sonnige Fremk- 
reich stmny France, as German contrary to modern English usage requires, 
except in direct address, the’ article before modified proper names as before other 
modified nouns wherever the reference is to a definite individual, i.e. as in older 
English usage, often still surviving in poetic or choice language, modern German 
still employs here regularly the new type of individualization described in B 
(2nd par.), while modern English drops the article after the analogy of usage 
with the unmodified proper name. Aside from proper names usage is here in 
general the same in both languages. The absence of the article suggests some- 
thing indefinite or the general conception of class or kind with only a general 
characterization, while the definite article points to something definite or to a 
definite individual: Sie hat nervosen Kopfschmerz (idea of class or kind, not 
the idea of a definite attack), heftige Kopfschmerzen (indefinite number), but 
Sie hat den gestrigeu Kopfschmerz (definite attack) noch nicht iiberwunden. 
Schwarze Tinte (idea of class, kind) sieht hier besser aus als rote. China pro- 
duziert schwarzen und griinen Tee (idea of class or kind and indefinite quantity). 
Femes Weizenmehl fine wheat flour (general indication of class or kind), das 
feinste Weizenmehl zu dem billigsten Preise the finest wheat flour at the lowest 
market price (the superb in both cases with the art. as a definite quality and 
price are stated), but feinstes Weizenmehl zu billigstem Preise very fine flour at 
a very low price (not entirely definite); in hohem Alter at an advanced age 
(indefinite), but im hohen Alter von 78 Jahren (definite); Gott sei Dank! 
thanks be to God! but dem Gotte Israels to the God of Israel. Der Gott, der 
Eisen wachsen lieB, der wohte keine Knechte (Arndt’s Vaterlandslied). The 
article is of course dropped in case of persons when the identity of the individual 
is perfectly clear and the modifier is added only to call attention to some par- 
ticular fact, not to point out the individual: Gott, der uns bisher beigestanden 
- hat, wird uns auch in der Zukunft nahe sein. 

F. The article must often be used on merely formal grounds to make clear 
the case: Er zieht den Rosen Nelken vor, but when the substantive clearly 
shows the case, the article in such instances drops out, as the reference is an 
indefinite one:_ Er zieht Apfeln Pfirsiche vor. Gold (11. C. b) schmilzt bei 
1064°, but to indicate the dative clearly: Dieses Metall gleicht dem Golde. 
Likewise Er studiert Mathematik (11. H), but Er hat sich der Mathematik ge- 
widmet. Zinn ist dem Zink ahnlich. Er lauft der Ehre nach. In the genitive: 
Die Geschichte der Mathematik, ein ganzer Tag der Arbeit a whole day of work; 
in Prima or in der Prima, but der deutsche Unterricht der Prima; der Glanz 
des Goldes. Er liebt Ruhe or die Ruhe, but only Er bedarf der Ruhe, even tho 
the reference is to an indefinite amount, where there' is usually no article. The 
use of the articles is especially frequent before names of persons to bring out 
clearly the case: Ich ziehe Homer dem Virgil vor. 
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II. Dktailed Statlmlnt of Till UsFS or Tiir Articifs 

A Common noiins tike the article Iwth m the <iHiK anti pi , when they are the nanici 
of tlermitc objects, or ‘.tarul a-? rcpre-^cntitives of their chss or ptniis, but drop it in all ca^s 
where thev cipri-t<? an mdcfinitL numlitr or in ab^ttict, pcntnl ulei Die BlHtler smd der 
e-i _ -» j -Tj» — 1 . T\... n- — K» OIK.*.— Das Buch auf dera Tisch, but Jeder Kttiif- 

kt?cp Ins l>ook account (no definite book, 
’cit Lauf That ts the utn of the ticrld, but 
Aus jeaem inter vv one sjimui uie uamt* vou o tii i turn nrrv k ord that she sf<oLe tt 'das clear that 
' ' ' socn T\ (» Welt, here list d in Its ib't net apph 

he nprcscntitnc of his ncc) ts mortal, but Mensch 
' alttc to all that ts of human tuterest) means to b( a 
whre Wirtshaus gewesen {the «<!> the\ do \t nt o 
Wirtshaus, ic coarse atid rn/cir) In the h^t two sentences Mensch and Wirtshaus neither 
refer to definite induidinU nor <lo thi> picture a nnn or i taxim is the reprcstntatiics of thcif 
kind, but arc useil m a peneni abstract ‘>cn‘'e almost with tlic force of a predicate adjccti>c 

oun the litter must drop the ilcfinitc article, as the 

ir object, and hence must itself require the article 


See III a 

I' 

J ■ 


6 The definite article stand;. icr>' frcqucntl> for a pos.sessl^*c adjcctiic when no ambiguity 
could thus arise, especiall> licforc parts of the bod> or articles of clothing often accompanied 
b\ the dit of the pronoun or noun referring to the person iffectcd Der Kopf tut mir so wch 
My held aches so bidl> '' " * . Waffen ab Er steekt die Nase In allcs 

Er schloQ ihm die Augc ' ' i Er schloD die Augen Me closed his 

(own) e>es Er verier I ■ ■ . ■ dem Hut :n der Hand. Er neb sich 

die Augen. i*- e. ^ ^ it-.i 


title of emperor. 

e The indefinite article m German is used m minj idiomatic expressions* ein jeder or cin 
jegUcher each, e\ cry body, ein solcher (Mann, &c ) such a (man, &c ), so ein (groDes Land), 
or ein so (groCes Land) such a (large country ), &c 

B Collective ttouns arc treated as common class nouns, as thcy_ point to definite groups of 
persons or th inf « *- . *. . . 

schoften, &c 


llKL a piopci lUlUC V.UIUptlCI UJ LK-lOlV. 
If the collective noun is felt 

,f , r 

Ni 


came up 
C 


w Kiuiiie oj rappenneim s injantry 


^ Names of malertals usually, dilTcring from English, ln\c the article as thev arc felt ns 
indiMdua hzations of the new type described m I B (Jiul par ) abo\c, but as m the old t\noof 
individualization, so common m English, the noun ts still often utiaccominmed bs an nrtirle 
mVrVcomLnV^''-"^^^^^^ Gold or nerlnns 

der Warme Cor 

mass or of a cla ** . ■ . , 

TnnkenSieTee ■ " . • ' 

an article IS used 

em (or das) Tuc ■ ‘ 

Eisen a horse si ' 
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nominal adjective indicating the usual amount of the substance served at one time to one person, 
or the usual amount prepared at one time in one mass: eine Suppe a dish of soup, em Butterbrot 
a piece of bread and butter, eine Kartoffel some potatoes, a dish of potatoes, ein Bier a glass of 
beer, ein Bitterer a glass of bitters, ein Brot a loaf of bread. Meine Frau bringt hm einen K^fee 
mit einem Rmn My wife is bringing me a cup of coffee with rum. Mylord bereitete sich einen 
Tee My lord made himself some tea. 

6. Origin of the Article with Names of Materials and Abstract Nouns. As the names of ma- 
terials and abstract nouns in older periods had no article, whenever it was desired, on the one 
hand, to give expression to the idea of a strong individualization of the old type and, on the 
other hand, to the idea of a class, an indefinite mass, extent, amount it was often unclear from 
the language used which of these ideas the speaker intended to convey. It gradually became 
the custom to prefix the definite article to express individualization. _ As this idea, however, is 
most forcibly expressed in the old style as in case of proper names, it is still quite common to 
employ the old style: Gold schmilzt bei 1064;°. Redlichkeit ist die Lebensluft alles guten 
Stils (Engel’s Deutsche Stilkwist, p. 23). 

D. Abstract nouns, differing from English, usually have the definite article as they are felt as 
strong individualizations of the new type described in I. B (2nd par.), but as in the old type of 
individualization, so common in English, the noun is still often unaccompanied by an article 
as it is felt as something single in land, like a proper name: Der Geiz ist die Wtirzel ^les libels, 
but in 1. Tim. vi. 10 Geitz ist eine wurtzel alles vbels. Der Mut verlemt sich nicht, wie er 
sich nicht lemt (Goethe’s Go/s, 4, 3). Nu aber bleibt Glaube ] Hoffnung ! Liebe [ diese dry | Aber 
die Liebe ist die grossest vnter jnen (1. Cor. xiii. 13). _ The simple noun without the article 
is still often preferred as a more vivid form of individualization: Kleinmut erzieht nicht, Glaube 
erzieht (Caucr). Eine Reformation ist ein gesellschaftliches Werk, tmd als solches bedarf 
sie des Zusammenwirkens von Fiihrung und Masse (F. Wieser in Deutsche Rundschau, March 
1920, p. 352). Zeit ist Geld. Very common in old saws: Ehrlichkeit wahrt am langsten. 
MiiBiggang ist aller Laster Anfang. Zeit bringt Rosen. Kommt Zeit, kommt Rat. See C. b 
above and I. (1) below. On the other hand, abstract nouns regularly appear without the article 
when the idea of amount, extent, degree, or kind of the quality, condition, or activity is defined 
in only a general way, but they at once demand an article or a pronominal adjective when the 
idea is individualized, that is, when the extent or kind becomes definite, or the attention is 
directed to some particular case or cases, or when the abstract noun is used in the singular in 
a generalizing sense to represent the idea in all its entirety, in its widest sense, and not as limited 
to one individual case or several: Der Mensch mull Ruhm undTadel ertragen lemen Man must 
learn to bear both praise and censure. Gliick macht Mut. Er tragt alles mit Geduld. Ich 
fange nur mit freier Hand, aber Gelenldgkeit gehort dazu I catch fish with my hands, but it 
takes some skill. Der Alte versank in Nachsinnen. Jammern ist unniitz. But: Ich finde 
dazu die Zeit nicht I have not the time (for this^particular task). Den Arger mdcht’ ichsehen! 
Who ever saw such an aggravation? , or Lrgevl Eine Geduld, welche nichts erschiittem 

kann; der Friede der Seele,_ die_ Liebe Gottes, die dffentliche Meinung public opinion, diese 
Meinung. Solche Ungerechtigkeiten sind unerhdrt. Das Jammem ist unniitz Your lamenting 
will do no good. Das w’ar ein guter Rat That was good advice or a piece of good advice. Geben 
Sie mir einen guten Rat Give me some good advice. Er war ganz liebevoUer Sohn, die Riick- 
sichl und Ehrerbietung selbst lie was quite an affectionate son, the very personification of con- 
sideration and respect. Ist denn das die Mdglichkeit? is it possible, within the range of the 
possible?! or in shorter, weaker form: Ist’s die Mdglichkeit? You don’t say so! 

E. The names of persons in general need no article, as the name itself indicates with sufficient 
clc.yncss the individual. This is the old style of individualization described in I. D. The definite 
article, however, is often found here in the following cases: 

a. When the reference is to a person already mentioned, or one that is explicitly designated 
by some adjective modifier: Das ist der Karl That is Carl (of whom we were speaking). Friedrich 
der GroGe, or der groBe Friedrich, der dicke Wilhelm, der alte Herr Schmidt. Since the six- 
teenth centuia- it has been quite common to place the definite article before a name not desig- 
nated by any modifier, as the name is felt as a strong individualization of the new type described 
in I. B (2nd par.), i.c. an individualization within a class, so that the person is felt as being a 
definite member of a definite class or circle: Wenn die Elinder ihn nur von weitem sahen, ’so 
riefen sic schon: Mutter, dcr Brezelkaspar kommt! Whenever the children saw him even afar 
off, they cried out: Mother, Jasper the brczel-.seller is coming! Mit dem Theodor (member of 
the s.amc at scliool) will ich gar nicht mehr umgehen. ‘ Ich mag und will’s nicht glauben, 
daB mich der Max vcrlassen kann (Schiller’s Wallensteins Tod, 3, IS, where Wallenstein speaks 
of his friend Max). In familiar language the definite article sometimes takes the place of Herr 
Mr. and Frau Mrs. or Fraulein Miss before surnames, when the persons spoken of are indi\dd- 
u.alized, are felt as b<-ine definite membens of a definite circle of acquaintances or friends: Der 
Schmidt or Herr Schmidt, die Schmidt or Frau Schmidt. It is quite common to use the article 
Ivfore the n.arne of a^ celebrated writer, statesman. S:c., who has become distinguished in his 
cl.t die f.Tarlitt, die Ebner (Frau Baronin Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach), die Elliot, &c.; 
dor Bismarck, &c. 
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and acc. than in the nom., and is avoided also in the dat. and acc. if the colloquial weak ending 
-en be used; Die Werke des Praxiteles, but where an s can be easily added die Werke Schinkels. 
Karl sagt es dem Fritz or sagt es Fritzen. Karl lobt den Fritz or lobt Fritzen. Also in case of 
a preceding title which usually has no article or inflection, being felt as one with the name, the 
article must stand if the name itself resists inflection by reason of its sibilant ending, and the 
case relation is not otherwise made clear; das Leben Kaiser Wilhelms I., but das Leben des 
Kaisers Tiberius. But occasionally the title is inflected, but is without the art. See 92. 1. a. 

e. Proper names of course take an article when they are used as common nouns. This is 
the" case when a proper name, which has become noted for some one thing, is applied to any 
individual who has distinguished himself similarly, or when by way of metonymy the name 
of an individual is applied to one of his works or creations, or a -work of art is named from the 
person it represents; Wilhelm der Stifle weiht sich, ein zweiter Brutus, dem grofien Anliegen 
der Freiheit. Die "Gottsched sind zahlreicher als die Goethe Men like Gottsched are more 
numerous than those like Goethe. In Tertia lesen die Schuler den Ovid. Ich habe den Goethe 
I have the works of Goethe. Ich bringe ihr den Ho'mer I’ll bring her a copy of Homer (’s poems). 
Der Raphael in der Dresdener Galerie the painting by Raphael in the Dresden gallery, der 
kleine Sanders the smaller edition of Sanders’s German dictionary, der Herkules the statue of 
Hercules, Die Minna von Barnhelm (play named from its heroine), der Faust (play named from 
its leading character). On the contrary, however, in case of names of books, plays, &c. the 
article is often dropped after the analogy of proper nouns in general; ITnd hier habe ich Gerok — 
Palmblatter (Plauptmann’s Einsame Mensclien, 2, p. 47) And here I have Gerok, namely his 
Pahnblalter. Frequently Minna von Barnhelm, Faust, &c., but usually with the article in the 
genitive; Der erste Teil des Faust. 

/. A proper name takes the article as any common class noun when the reference is to one, 
a definite group, or the entire number of individuals who have the same origin, and hence a 
name in common: ein Bourbon a Bourbon, die_ Bour'bonen the Bourbons. This is the rule 
in case of illustrious or well-kno^vn houses, but in case of private families the article is more 
commonly omitted, as according to 93.-1. a the form was originally a genitive singular, not a 
plural; Brauns sind nicht reich The Browns are not rich. Illustrious names must of course 
drop the article when they are used partitively: Die deutschen Kaiser des achtzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts waren Habsburger. 

g. Names of planets, ships, hotels usually take the definite article as they are felt as strong 
individualizations of the new type described in I._B. (2nd par.), i.e. each name is felt as an in- 
dividualization within a class, so that the object is felt as being a definite member of a definite 
class: der Mars, der Jupiter, die Viktoria (name of a ship), der Polarstem Polar Star (ship), 
der Coriolan (newspaper), die Union (newspaper), im Blauen Stem at the Blue Star (hotel). 

Note. In lively language the names of planets and ships are often, as in the old style of individualization, unac- 
companied by the article as each name is felt as representing something single in kind, like a proper name, usually 
however only in the nominative, less commonly in the dative, rarely in the genitive: Von den Planeten ist Merkur 
nur noch in den ersten Tagen des Februar am Morgenhimmel sichtbar ^Hamhtirger Nachrichlen, Feb. 2, 1905), 
but die Monde des Jupiter. Hannover (ship) ist gestem Kap Henry passiert {Hanihurgischer Covresf^ondenU May 
30, 1901). Die Arbeiten auf „Brandenburg“ gehen ihrer Vollendtmg entgegen {Hav\h. Nachr., Oct. 28, 1904). 
German periodicals sometimes treat the names of newspapers in the same way. especially foreign words: „Daily Tele- 
graph** meldet usw. (Allgcrncine Zeit., June 14, 1905). Trotz ihres hohen Alters besitzt aber Tante VoB (familiar 
name of die Vossische Zeitung) noch immer eine ziemliche Lebenskraft {Havih. Nachr. Oct, 29, 1904), World 
berichtet usw, (iV'ci/e Freic Presse, Oct. 3, 1919)., 

F. Geographical names fall into two distinct classes, one with the article, the other with- 
out it; 

1. The names of ihe natural divisions of the earth’s surface, such as rivers, lakes, seas, oceans, 
mountains, forests, peninsulas, deserts, plains, valle 3 '’s, groups of islands, &c., except the names 
of individual islands and the names of continents, take the article, as they were originally com- 
mon class nouns, or are designations of familiar objects (see E. a above) and hence are strong 
individualizations of the new type described in I. B (2nd par.): der Rhein (Gallic Renos river) 
the Rhine, die Salzach (ach related to Latin aqua water) tributary of the Inn, der Brocken or 
Blocksberg (peak in the Harz Mts.), das Matterhorn (Mt.), der (or das) Wasgau or die (pi.) 
Vogesen (vo'gerzon) the Vosges (Mountains), die Eifel (highlands in the e.xtreme western 
part of Prussia), der Grunewald (forest near Berlin), der Pelopo'nnes the Peloponnesus, die 
Sa'hara the Sahara, die Campagna (kam'panja:), das Enga'din the Engadine, das Veltlin (velt- 
'li:n), die Zy'kladen the Cyclades, but Elreta Crete, Eu'ropa Europe, &c. 

a. The article may drop out before words in a list or when connected bv und: Das Schicksal 
des Luthertums an Donau, Moldau und Elbe (Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte, 7. 2., p. 532); 
der nordliche Westerwald, durchstriimt von Wied und Ffister (Emil Hommer’s Siudicn zur 
Dialchtgcographic, p. 1). 

2. Tlie neuter names of the political divisions of the earth, such as cities, countries, and minor 
divisions of countries, usually have no article when they are unmodified as they are individualiza- 
tions of the old type, each noun being felt -as representing, like a name of a person, something 
single in kind, but they roqiiire the definite article when modified by an adjective, a gen., or a 
relative clause: Berlin Berlin, Deutschland Germany, but das sch’one Deutschland beautiful 
Germany, &c., Compare I. E. Many names of places had an article in an older period, as they 
were originally common class nouns, or had for their final clement a common class noun, and 
henre were individualizations of the new type, i.e. individualizations within a class. Compare 
1. B (2nd par.) and 88. 1. In mo=t cases all feeling for the origin of such words is lost, but a 
few groups of words and a few isolated names still retain the article in accordance with older 
ucage: 
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a Only one town or city, der Haag The Hague (lit the hedge), takes the article xm Haag, 
but abo after the analogy of other towns m Haag • 

h All feminine and masculine namds of countries and districts take the article a number 
of fern in. -ei or -le, as die Lombar'dei Lombardy . • - v ^ 

die Tschechoslowa'kei Czecho Slovakia die Non 
some fern m -au, as die Moldau Molda\ia fern 

fem , as die Schweiz Switzerland, die Pfalz the Palatinate, die Laositz Lusatia, die Le'vante 
the Levant, die Bretagne (baa tanjo) Brittany, die Gaskogne (gas kanja), die Riviera (ri Vieata) 
&c , masc in. -gau dtstnet which are also sometimes neut m accordance with the earlier gender 
of the word, as der (das) Rhemgau der Su'dan the Sudan, der or more commonly das BlsaO 
(sometimes like other neuters without the article durch 'E\sa&-~ Hamburger Nachnchkn, 
Jan 10, 1905) Alsace Notice also die Vereinigten Staaten ike United States according to I B 
(2nd par ) aboi c 


c Neuter names of places quite uniformly are used without the article, except the few irv b 
and those in -land, where the -land is felt in some cases as a common noun, and thus requires 
the article, or m most cases drops it m accordance with the general rule that neuter names do 
not take the article im Hessenland(e) or m Hessenland in Hesse (lit land of the Hessians), 
Vogtlamd section m Saxony (lit land under a goiemor), once a bulwark against the Slavs, 
das Wendland section in Hanover, originally land of the Wends, die Niederlande the Nether- 
lands, &c , but Deutschland Germany, Erm eland and Samland, sections along the Baltic, &c 
Notice the isolated neuter das Ba'nat the Banat 
G The names of streets, squares, and city -wards 
pouent element is a common noun die Fnednchsti 
Spandauerviertel (part of Berlin) These are stre 
scribed in I B (2nd par ) above Compare I (1) 
street and number the article is often omitted Wo 

H The na*”"- 3 A 6), days, Parts of the day, the meals, 

the classes (m the art ® 

August, am S Eruhsti ' 

class m a secoiiuaiy suiuoi;, uie ae amtua, uie Bo lanik bot ■ 

oxgamsche Chexnie organic chemistry, die Astrono'ime astrt 
matics &c The nouns with the article in all these groups 
type described in I B (2nd par ) above Compare I (1) be! 
school and the sciences however, are often felt as each repre 

like a proper name ar ^ — .u j /- . w , 

in Pnma, konunt nac ■ ' ' 

und die Geome'trie, 
matik* In lively sty 
die flandnschen Lac 

1916, p 38) Um die Mitte Dezembers (Monke) 

I A difference of development or 
article m the two languages (1) From 
has preserved much better than Germ 

article wherever it represents a person or thing single m kind, like a proper name In German 
after the definite article had become firmly associated with common class nouns the idea of 
individualization— inherent m the definite article from the very start, at first however only 
mdividual^ation within a class— became so strong that often the idea of class entirely disap- 
peared Thus the new form with the definite article often has the same force as the old simple 
articleless noun and represents a person or a thing single m kind like a proper name, only per- 
haps with a little more concrete force and a little less vivid individualization das Schicksal 
destiny, der Tod death, die Vorsehung Providence, der Himmel heaven die HoUe hell das 
Pwa ^es paradise das E lysmm elysium, die Ehe matnmony die Nachwelt postentv das 
Chnsfentum, &c See abo B,C,D.E and I B (2nd^par) /2) On the other Lnd the artfeb 


rat jemandem machen to form an acquaintance ivuii someone Lr hatte bei euten 
Wolmimg (a place to board) gefunden (3) German often Les th^definite ?rtSe 
English employs the indefinite emem das Leben zur last machen to Se life a Sfrdln ^ 
someone, im Augenbhek, im Nu m a moment, im Galopp m a gallop ra Schntt at a 

luojt fcL'S'.'lf ' ™ ”pof.Sio”do1S! 

III Omission of the Article 

The article in general is omitted' (1) sometimes when the noun rnnf'iine. 
abstract idea and regularly when it contains the general conceotfon nf n ri 
or kind and hence does not designate a deHnite object; (2) when, as ii 
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proper nouns or common class nouns used as proper nouns, the object is already 
sufficiently defined, also whe'n the noun is felt as representing something single 
in kind, like a proper name; and (3) in many set expressions and proverbs 
coined in an early period when the article was little used. 

The article is omitted in the following common cases: 

a. In the predicate when the noun does not designate a definite individual but something 
abstract, such as a quality, relation, condition, calling, or capacity of any kind, moreover, any 
fact or idea in a broad general sense, also indefinite time; Der Mensch ist ein Gott, sobald er 
Mensch ist Man is a god when he is humane. Ich bin Partei I am biased. Beispiel (= illus- 
trative of) einer lebenden flexivisch reich ausgebildeten Sprache ist das Russische. Ich bin 
Braut I am betrothed. Sie fiihit sich Mutter. Thu'ltydides war ganz und gar ein Kind der 
Sophistenzeit wie Hero'dot, dessen Werk ihm Vorbild war. Es war doch etwas anderes, als 
letzten Winter auf dem Regimentsballe in Konigsberg, aber freilich Konigsberg ist Provinz 
(provincial). Und doch war er (the artist Menzel) treuester Diener, Idealbild eines Beamten, 
ja Verkorperung des urpreuCischen Begriffs Soldat; aber sein Konig war die Kunst (Karl 
Storch in Ber Tiirmer, March 1905). Er wurde preuBischer Untertan. Sie ist noch Kind. 
Tm Grunewald (forest near Berlin) ist Holzauktion, Es ist Aufgabe des Staates, strenge dariiber 
zu wachen, daB usw. it is the business of the state, etc. Es ist Tatsache, daB usw. It is a fact 
that, etc. Das ist fast GewiBheit That amounts to almost a certainty. Er ist nur Anfanger 
He is a mere beginner. Er ist Baumeister, Witwer, Junggeselle, Biirgermeister von Berlin, 
Professor an der Universitat Berlin, ,Inhaber des eisemen Kreuzes, Vater vieler Kinder. Er 
Uam als Retter in der Not. Die fiberproduktion an Staatsnoten ist gewbhnlich Folge eines 
Krieges. Es war Eckzimmer des Hauses. Es wurde Abend. Es wurde Winter. The 
adjective nature of the predicate noun is sometimes clearly indicated by the use of the singular 
with reference to a plural subject: Er sagte, jeder Friedensfreund werde herzlich wiinschen, 
d^ die dem Senate vorliegenden Schiedsgerichtsvertrage Gesetz wiirden {Hamburger Nach- 
richten, Jan. 31, 1905). Sometimes the predicate substantive assumes almost pure adjective 
force and can be modified by an adverb: Ich bin nicht Kenner genug (ady.). Aside from this 
common group of abstract meanings it is usual to employ the indefinite article in the predicate: 
Er ist ein Esel, ein Schafskopf, ein Dieb, ein Verrater, ein Verachter der Weiber. Der Wal- 
fiseb. ist ein Saugetier. Of course, the slightest approach to definiteness calls for the definite 
article: Das ist der Baumeister That is the architect (of whom we were just talking). 

Note. This omission of the article in the predicate is especially frequent in appositional and parentlictical phrases, 
which are often contracted clauses in which the appositional substantive is the real predicate, and hence the omission 
of the article is natural, but the omission often thus occurs even when in a complete sentence the same word in the 
predicate would require the article: Als Anfanger (= Ob^leich er Anfanger ist) behandelt er die Sache doch mit 
Meisterschaft. Ich Esel, dreifacher Esel verscherze auf diese Weise meinen Freund, but Ich bin ein Esel. TJnter 
der Regierung des Konigs Siegmund, Sohn des deutschen Kaisers Karls IV. (Natioiial-Zcituns). Ich schreibe 
Ilmen in Aix (ehemalige Hauptstadt der Provinz). 

b. If a genitive precedes its governing noun, the latter must drop its article. See II. A. a. 

c. The article is often dropped when a singular noun is used by way of synecdoche, to desig- 
nate more than one or a regular succession, as the idea is that of a class or kind, not the designa- 
tion of a definite object: Er trug sie mit starkem Arm. In tiefem Tal, auf schneebedeckten 
Hohen war stets dein Bild mir nah, Mit scharfem Schritt with a quick step. 

d. In prepositional phrases the indefinite article can be omitted when the reference is evi- 
dently to only one object; ein Gebkude mit flachem Dach. Ein auf bewaldetem Berge liegendes 
SchloB. Auf hagerem Halse hob sich ein blasses vergilbtes Frauenantlitz. 

e. The article is dropped before a noun as in English when it introduces a formal definition 
of itself, as it represents something single in kind, like a proper noun; Kunst ist (or heiBt) die 
Darstellung des Schonen. 

/. The article is dropped before a noun which does not represent a definite object or thing 
but IS used in a broad, general sense to indicate a class or kind: Blutigel ist Blutigel A leech is a 
leech wherever you find it. Ende gut, alles gut If the end is good, all is good. Kinder, ihr 
kommt offenbar von der Arbeit, ihr riecht frisch nach Palette (Wilbrandt’s Die Maler, 1, 1). 
Seehauch geht durch alles hellenische Leben, seine Schonheit und Poesie (Prof. Dr. Ed. Heyck 
in Velhagen und Klasings Monatsliefte, May 1905, p. 275). Nur Leute mit jungen Herzen 
konnten wir gebrauchen, und junges Herz hat Mut und faBt schnell Vertrauen (Paul Keller’s 
Das lelzte Mdrchen, p. 10). Eigener Herd ist Goldes wert, Altklug (111. 7. h. (2). (c)) lebt 
mcht lang._ Examples with modifying adjective are given in I. E. The article is absent thus 
pithy sayings some of which date back to a time when the article was little used, and 
thus bear the stamp of an earlier coinage. Older usage has survived in such expressions, as their 
general meaning and the idea of a class or kind contained in them precluded the use of the article 
with its definite, individual force. This old type has also influenced modern expression consid- 
erably. 

The article is frequently omitted before the absolute superlative to express a high degree in 
a general way without reference to any particular comparison: Einfachste, tiefste Harmonie 
ist im S^rm, wie in der Windstille (Raabe). Auf fadeste Dummkopfe machte er Eindruck, 
auf Arnold mcht (G. Hauptmann). 

g. The article is dropped in an_ enumeration of things or particulars, for now as in oldest 
German the idea of unit, sovereign individuality, separate item, something single in kind usually 
overshadows all other conceptions, but of course the article is used if for any reason it is desired 
to individualize certain objects within a class: Bei der AusfuIIung der Frachtbriefrubrik „Art 
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dcr VerpackufJR*' hat dcr Versender clnen mCgUcbst berelchnenden Ausdruck (Fafl, Sack, 
Kiste, Kasten, Uallen, u dgl ) tu wShletu Die /aJsche, fiber bisher landlfiufige Ansicbt, daO 
n. n OVA— - I 1 , irrigeo Auf- 

■ ■ ■ ■ . . Hintcrhaos, 

» . _ ■ ' volkreichste 

* ‘ Maschioen 

u a., bedeutender Handel, Eiscnbahnknolcnpunkt und Icbhafter Frcmdcnvcrkehr But the 
-irticle n in the following fcnicnce t» the o! nrr indnidmlizctl within i cli«'» Da 
(anterdem Chnstbaume) lag em braunes hlQffchcn. tin schwarzer Samthut, eln buntes Kleid, 
cin MSrchenbuch, eln Bildcrbucb scchs SchrcibcbUchcr, Fcdcrn und SchiefersUfte, Strick- 
garn und auch cine vrunderschbnc Ihippe 

h *'imjlir to the i!>o\c !*• tlic \(r> common ii«e of dropping the irticlc of cnch of t pur of 
wonl« conncctrti l>> und.orwcdcr — noch ntitlirr — nor nicht— *nocb not — 'or for the i In 
of ' ■ ■ 'in oldest ( cr 

m ‘ ' r Blick des Pa- 
ste ■ und Brandcn- 

bu ' . Kfispar dohln, 

achtete nicbt auf Stock noch Stem, nlcbt auf Zaun noch Grabcn 


\ctf Tl •on! MiottVarlil U not 1 n tr-l to K-t ririrr« or^ a* ratrrjtn »on«* cneimr* b t t« Ir 

ire atl nnrJ* I u' coui li^t <-r rt -rTt fi II e e*-n n-- »rf rrr «• jtt tl f mJri fi } «■* not «n f rnl> r<T«r 

VAtrr iinij Motlrr » nd hrimcekrhri Llcb« \*icr md I tuner Ctbortbe \«ter nnd Muiirr, bul Cedenke ijf« 
\«ters wad drr Mnttrf Trotz Stilabeas itad Sttmrarni. 

I Tlie article i* dropt>ctl l>cforc nouns which ire iis«I twice once licforc and again after a 
pap Woge auf Woge, von Tag lu Tagc, Schntt vor Schritt, Auge um Auge, Ac 
j Tlic article is tlropiHtl in i %a.r> Iirkc iHimI»cr of ^et expres ion-* mo t of which haw this 
in common — that tht> cither ind ntc Miwm^n in lt\ t liialii) or nomcihing fingle in kind or 
«n the ether hind have a 1 road gincral nieinin„ an I do rot rtfrr to tl finite ol jccls or things 
These espnes ions are «iir\ivnts of a \ ir> ol ! jirnoil when the article wt» not ns now rcrpiiretl 
with no in« Uaier the dtironstmtisc dcr lK“camc nttachcti to the noun as an article weakened 
m acettU but Ftill with cnoug' ^ r r „ _ , ^ 

survasatl m nnn> expressions < , 


aa TlicadwrljialKcn oftime place manner condition morgens or des Morpens of mornings 
sommers in tl c snmnur time bel erster Gelcgenhelt, hBhcren Orts litforc a higher authontj 
Bugs quicklj schlimmstenfalls if the worst happens m the worst cwnt Ac 

W Tlic act:, as object of a \crU or tl c dat or ace after prcjis in nmnerous Rt cxpresjions 


cc The dat or acc in numerous prep phrases in which the nulistantiw retains its separate 
meanin„ independent ol the \crb but has a general or indefinite application Tlic more com 
mon cases are the following 

(1) In general statements of time vor Mittag licfore noon, nach Tlsch after mealtime 
Tag liber all da> Ac Nach ptancr Arbeit 1st gut nihn 

(2) In adverbial nhrasr^ of manner and reason zu FuB, zu Wasser gehen to go on foot 

1» w-atcr Ac vor Angst beben to tremble on account of anvictv, aus Llebe handeln to act 
prompted by love Ac j » iw hci 

\ certain adjectivTs or adjectiw substantives (sec 111 3 a 

and 7 ;0 (1) folgender kleine Roman, Ac (2) Alt und jung waren da In the first groiin 


S?gcS ‘ "" *“ rclcrcnce is indefinite 

• ' ‘ “"cd before hundert hundred and tnusend thousand 

luriickl concise commands or warnings Augen links I Kopf 

.he. .'Ky' S-e”t ^”1'""’," ”/ 

they indicate an indefinite portion amount or extent ^ The details are^en^n m iT iP r\ 
Also any noun which usually has concrete meaning loses the 
meaning Der Oberst hatte in seiner kurzen, etwas ^Utarlschen ah ibstnct 

aus der jedoch Herz klang, das zum Herzen ging ”“‘»anschen Art und Welse gesprochen, 

as^proper^amK^'in dir'S'addJi? S^as'^a clSiwCcrc"l^^^^^ common class nouns used 
c.u..era,cd m II E .„d th= .ub art.cic Also thi "* 
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aa. In familiar language, titles and designations of relationship are often used as proper 
names and as proper names, of course, have no definite article before them, and in poetry and 
folk-lore also the names of femiliar objects, may, in order to impart vividly the idea of personality 
drop the definite article and assume the force of proper names (see 11. E. a. Note and 90): nach 
Hoheits Befehl according to the command of your Highness. Herrschafts sind heute ganz 
unter sich (words of a hired girl) My employer and his family are to-day entirely to themselves. 
Gnadiges Fraulein ist in ihrem Recht! (Hans Hoffmann’s Iwan der Schrccldichc, chap. IV, where 
the speaker is speaking of a young lady whom in direct speech he addresses as gnadiges Frau- 
lein). Tantes Kleid Aunt’s dress. Mutter hat’s erlaubt. Knabe sprach: ich breche dich, 
Roslein sprach: ich steche dich (Goethe’s Heidcnrdslein). Individualization of the new type 
described in I. B (2nd par.), i.e. the form with the definite article, is also common here: Du 
kommst doch her, um den Papa zu bitten, dafi er dir heraushelfen soli (Wildenbruch’s Schwestcr- 
Seele, II, chap. XVH). 

bb. In official language or a familiar style, definite persons or organizations are called not 
by their proper name but by some common noun that represents the capacity in which the person 
or thing appears. This common noun like a proper name drops the article: Beklagter trete vor 
Let the defendant step forth. Schreiber dieser Zeilen the writer of these lines, Verfasser the 
author, &c. . 

cc. Names of books, firms, and headings and addresses like proper names in general drop 
the article: Geschichte der Volkerwanderung History of the Migration of the Nations, Vorwort 
Preface, Einleitung Introduction, Eisengiefferei von R. M., Artikel bei Stoffnamen The Use 
of the Article before Names of Materials (heading of an article in a German Grammar). Mein 
Geschaft befindet sich S.W., Friedrichst. 160 My place of business is in the southwest part of 
the city, Frederick Street, No. 160. 


Inflection oe Common Nouns. 

, 60. 1. Classification. Nouns are divided into three declensions, the 

Strong, Weak, and Mixed. The different cases and numbers in all these declen- 
sions are formed by adding certain vowel or consonant endings to the stem of 
the noun and sometimes by modifying (indicated below bjr ••) the stem vowel. 
The following is the general outline of the different systems of terminations and 
different methods of treating the stem vowel: — 




Strong. 


Weak. 

Mixed. 

Unmutated 

E-Plural Type 

Singular. 

Mutated E-less Form 

Er-Plural Type 

Singular. 

Singular 

— 

— 

Nom. — 

— 

-(e) 

— 

- (e)s 

- (e)s 

Gen. — s 

- (e)s 

- (e)n 

— (e)s 

-(e) 

- (e)- 

Dat. — 

-(e) 

- (e)n 

- (e) 


Plural. 

Acc. — 


- (e)n 

Plural. 

Plural. 

1st Cl. 2nd Cl. 

— e 


Nom. (••) 


- (e)n 

— (e)n — s 

— e 


Gen. H 

_:ier 

- (e)n 

— (e)n — s 

—en 

jien 

Dat. ('On 

ern 

-(e)n 

— (e)n — s- 

— e 

e 

Acc. C) 

^er 

- (e)n 

— (e)n — s 


The declensions are distinguished by the case ending in the gen. sing, and 
nom. pi. 

A. The Strong declension has s or es in the gen. sing.: der Spaten spade, 
gen. des Spatens. It subdivides into four classes in the plural according to the 
formation of the nom. plural: 

a. The Unmutated E-Plural Type adds e m the nom. pi. without modifica- 
tion of the root vowel: der Arm arm, pi. die Arme. Such a noun is here for 
short called an unmutated e-plural. 

The Mutated E-Plural T^'^pe adds e in the plural and modifies the root 
vowel; der Fuff foot, pi. die Fiiffe. 

c. The E-less Form of the E-Plural Type drops the regular plural ending e in 
the nom. pi., but sometimes modifies the root vowel; der Spaten, pi. die Spaten; 
der Vater, father, pi. die Vater. A noun in this class is here called an e-less 
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plural nin! is fnrtlier dlstirifnii^^ix-'d as an unmutatctl c-lcss plural or a mutated 
C*le 5 s plural accordinp to its form in the phtral. 

tl. The Er-Plural Type ad<ls er to form tlie nom. pi. and morltfics the root 
vowel: das Buch l)ooi:,’pl. die Biichcr. Such a noun is here for short called an 
cr-plural. ^ , 

H. The Weak declension has n or cn in cvcr>' cn«c sing, and pi. except nom. 
sing.: dcr Knabe Iwy, gen. des Knaben, dat. dem Knaben, nee. den Knaben, 
pi. nom. die Knaben, ^:r. 

The Mixed ticcicnsion is strong (i.c. lakes s or cs in gen.) in the sing, 
ami falls into two groups in the pi. 

«. The first group lakes the weak pi., i.c. ends in n or cn thruout the pi.: 
dcr Staat state, gen. des Staatfe is, pi. die Stanton. 

b. The second group has the foreign ending s thruout the pi.: das Echo echo, 
gen. des Echos, pi. die Echos. 

D. In any of iIic-^k; declensions where the ca.se ending of the noun is deficient 
the article tw hich is ever playing a more important v6W \ marki> distinctly the 
ca'-e: dcr Omnibus, des Omnibus, &c. See 2 below. 

2. Prcj^'iil Muctunlions and 'I'endeiicies. There is at present considerable | 
confusion in German declen-'ion in case of many individual words. Grammars 
and dinionnrit's tlifTer ver>’ much in the lyjK's of inllcrtion which lhc>' rccom- 
nicnd for iliesc individuaf worrH. according as their authors arc looking con- 
servaiively into the past or lunH-fully into the future. In the language it.scU • 
there is evidently a marketl tendency in the rlircction of uniforniily, .a movement 
awnv from the complexity of older inflection with it.s many groups toward a 
gre.aicr simplicity which manifests it.self by a gradual gravitation of many words 
toward the largest groups with the most common inflectional forms. Tw'o 
type.s of inflection arc gaining the ascendency — for feminines the weak inflection, 
for masculine.s and iicuicr.s the unmutated c-phiral w’ith the edess form after 

-el, -en, -er, -chen, -lein, Ge c. Words from the difTcrem groups are slowly 

finiling their way into these two living groups. Foreign words accented upon 
the Inst .syllabic arc following thc.se same lines of development w’ith the e.xccp* 
tion of masculines representing living l>enigs. These masculines denoting 
living bcing.s still cling to their ofd historic inflection, the weak declension, as 
the conception of life Ims,^ in &asc of masculines, become intimately associatctl 
w'ith the weak declension since it now contains vei^' ftwv masculines whicli denote 
lifeless things: der Ban'dit bandit, des BanMiten, pi. die Ban'ditcn, but dcr 
Gra'nit granite, des Gra'nits, pi. die Gra'nite. Also here, how’cver, there is a 
trend toward the unmutated e-plural, a.s ma.sculines eniling in accented -al, 
-an, -an, -ar, -eur ( 0 . 11 ), -ler, -on, -or arc usually e-pUirals even when they 
represent living beings: der Ma’jor major ^ des Ma'jors, pi. die Ma'jore. 

Earlier in the period there developed a tendency to drop the s of the genitive 
singular, especially in ca.se of proper nouns precedcxl hy the definite article, as 
the feeling prevailed that the preceding inflcctcil article markeil the case with 
sufficient clearness. At the present time usage is still somewhat imscttlccl here, 
but there is a tendency'’ to restore the s in certain categories, especially in titles', 
as is described in the proper places below^ With foreign nouns, common and’ 
proper, the s has never been securely fi.xcd, but there is at present a marked 
tendency to treat foreign class nouns as far as possible exactly as native words 


Gcner,\l Rules for all Declr.vsio.vs. 

61. a. Feminine nouns never vary in the singular, the article or conte:tt 
alone showing case. Thus feminines belong to their respective classes and 
dec ensions only in the plura Occasionally traces of inflection in the sing can 
still^be found, indicating a different state of things in earlier periods. 

&. Nouns ending in unaccented ar, e, el, em, en, er, chen, il. ir. lein sel 
ahvays lose the e of the case ending: der Flugel wing, gen. dU FlUgels.’cht: pU 
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den Fliigeln, not des Fliigeles, den Fliigelen; die Feder pen, pi. die Federn; 
der Tlngar Hungarian, pi. die Ungarn, but der Ta'tar Tartar, pi. die Ta'taren. 

c. Usually the last noun of compound substantives is alone declined, and 
also gives the gender to the compound. Certain modern compounds, however, 
are inflected differently. See 80. 2. 


Strong Declension. 

General Rules. 

62. A. In every strong masc. or neut. (for fern, see 61. a) noun the nom‘. 
and acc. sing, of the respective genders are the same, and in nouns of all genders 
the nom., gen., and acc. plural of the respective genders are alike, the accom- 
panying article or adjective alone marking case relations. 

B. Every strong noun ends in en or n (see 61. h) in the dat. pi. 

C. The case ending e according to 61. h is dropped after the suffixes -e, -el, 
-em, -en, -er, -chen, -lein, -sel: der Engel angel, des Engels (not Engeles), 
dem Engel (not Engele), &c. In case of those ending in n, no additional n is 
added in the dat. pi.: der Spaten spade, gen. des Spatens, dat. pi. den Spaten; 
das Fraulein young lady, dat. pi. den Fraulein. 

Nole, The rule of dropping e after the ‘above-mentioned suffixes is a special application of the old law that required 
the suppression of the most weakly stressed vowel or vowels in words of more than two syllables. This old law which 
began to operate in M.H.G. and was still at w^ork in early N.H.G., has produced marked results in the form and in- 
flection of words: H^dler (from older 'Hande'ler), Wagner (M.H.G. 'wage'ner), Gartner (M.H.G. 'garte'naere), 
himmlisch (M.H.G. 'hime'lisch), &c- Likewise in a group of words the components of which are so closely related 
that they are felt as one word: her Parzivall {Parzival, 315. 26) in direct address, but elsewhere hetre, now always 
Herr; similarly Graf and Fiirst, which have been shortened from older Grafe, Fiirste as the words are much used in 
titles before names, where they have weak stress: Gr^ Albrecht, Ffirst Bismarck. For the effects of this law in 
the inflection of nouns see 68. As the tendency increased to pronounce the vo\vel of the root syllable more forcibly 
and give it relatively much greater length than the vowels of the other syllables the vowels that W’ere the least stressed 
gradually lost their fulness and finally disappeared. Thus as a result of this old law the trochaic foot (— has 
gained a great victory over the dactylic (— ^ ^ ): pi. die 'Wagen for older die 'Wagene. Altho this law under S.G. 
influence has after the suffixes -el, -em, -en, -er prevailed in the inflection of nouns and in part elsewhere, it usually 
yields to the M.G. usage of retaining the inflectional endings in order that the grammatical relations may be clearly 
indicated: past tense er dienete (Luther), later diente, not dienet or dient: pi. die 'Kafige, not die KEfig. Com- 
pare 110. A. o, c and 178. 1. B. c. 

D. The gen. sing, takes es when it ends in some sound difficult to unite with 
the s of the case ending without the aid of e, just as es in English is added to 
form the pi. when .s alone would be difficult to pronounce: one glass, two glasses. 
Usually es stands after final b, d, Id, nd, mpf, s, 15, ss, z, sch, st, or after a final 
vowel or diphthong: der Fisch fish, des Fisches; der Bau building, des Baues. 
In case of a final vowel or diphthong, even tho in print the e (as in des Baus) 
be suppressed, it is nevertheless slightly heard. 

Also in the other cases es is usually employed in monosyllabic forms, especially 
in choice language, but simple s is also widely used, in familiar speech even after 
some of the above-mentioned consonants. Simple s, on the other hand, is used 
in the following cases: (1) According to the old law described in C. Note regu- 
larly in the e-less plural class and also elsewhere in order to avoid a dactyl 
(- - w), in less measure also to avoid an antibacchius (^ .x that is, when 
the final syllable of the uninflected form of the word is unaccented or has only 
secondaty accent: der Vogel, des Vogels, not des 'Vogeles; der Kafig cage, 
des Kafigs, not des 'Kafiges; des Hofes, des Mondes, but usually des 'Kirch- 
'hofs, des 'Voll'monds, not infrequently however also des 'Rirch'hofes, des 
'VoU'mdndes, as we feel that the inflected genitives -hofes, -mondes are not 
fixed forms but living genitives and ought to have the full ending -es in ac- 
cordance with present general usage outside of compounds. On the other hand, 
we must say Schafskopf blockhead, Kindskopf childish person, Blutsfreund 
kindsman, &c., as they were coined earlier in the period when the old law de- 
scribed in C. Note was in full force and are now felt as set forms. But we say 
'Tages(anbruch, ''Tages'presse, 'Jabres'zeit, 'Kindes'pflicht as they are modern 
formations and stand in close touch with the genitive groups of a modern sen- 
tence Avhich prefer a genitive in -es to one in simple -s. In such common cases 
as im Anfang des zweiten 'Kxiegs'jahres {Neties Wiener Journal, Oct. 12, 1919), 
&c. we find groups in which there are two genitives, as in Kriegsjahres, the first 
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a set form, the second n pLMiitivc it) cIo«;c touch with the genitive groups of n 
modern sentence. Thus uherc we find traces of tlic old law, as tn the first 
component of numerous old compounds of older coinage, in the c-lcss plural 
class, am) in nouns abbreviated from older dactyl form, as in des Kiifigs (from 
older Kiifiges), it is prcscr\’cd rather tlian ob‘‘er\'erl, i.c. it lias become fi\cd in 
these set types, (2) Aho in the adverbial genitive: tags drauf on the next day. 
bierorts at this place, falls, flugs, &c., all set expressions and hence not m dose 
touch with the genitive groups of a normal sentence, whicli prefer a genitixe 
in -es to one in simple -s; likcuisc in nichts (146, ij. Note 2), Dings (83), &c . 
which arc no longer felt as genitives. (3) Usually in foreign words except after 
sibilants: des Lords, des Klubs, &c., but des Kompasses. The -es, however, 
is not infrequent after an accented syllable in vcr>' common foreign x\ords, \\ Iiich 
naturally assume the -cs that i*. now so common tn German words- die Priifung 
desgesamten Materialcs (Wolf von Unwerth in Atizeizcr fxlr dcutsches Altcrttim 
xxxv, p. 115). (4) In proper names -es is now not used at all. In case of 

names of persons the genitive usually ends in -s, even after sibilants, for as 
cxplainctl in 86. 2. o an additional s is actually spoken after a sibilant, altho in 
print \%c find here only an apostrophe: Wilhelms, Max' (maks’s). Names of 
persons ending in a sibilant, however, may take -ens in the genitive: Maxens. 
Names of places take -s in the genitive, except those ending in a sibilant, which 
take a von before the name instead of a genitive ending: Ber'lins, but dio 
StraCen von Pa'ris. 

E. The dative sing, ending e is still widely used in choice language, but it 
is much disrcgardctl in familiar language, especially in words of more than one 
syllable. In certain eases it is not uscrl at all, even in choice language. 

It is not usually found: (a) in the e-Icss plural class: mit dem Spaten; (b) in 
the word Gott God when no article stands before it: Gott sei Dank I, but dem 
Gotte Israels; (c) in proper names: in Frankreich in France; (rf) usually 
after an unacccntrxl syllable when it wouUl form a dactyl (.^ « „.) or anti- 
bacchius (i i -): mit dem 'KBnIg, vor einem 'M6nfit, but it is also often 
found here, as many with a sensitive grammatical conscience feel that the 
dative sign ought not to be supprcsserl: dem Konige, dem Monate; (c) after 
xvords ending in a vowel: in dem See; (f) in the names of winds: dem Nord 
(l)Ut in gen, des l^ordes) ausgesetzt exposed to the north-wind; (g) in ease of 
nouns without an article or adjective modifier in prepositional plirascs, either 
in the attributive or the adverbial relation, especially in ease of names of ma- 
terials and abstract nouns used in a general or indefinite sense and in case of 
prepositional phrases connected by a conjunction; ein Tisch von Holz, ein Ring 
von Gold, der Ankauf von Land, Zufuhr von Fleisch, eine Art von Haus, ein 
Mann von Geist; zu FuC on foot, von Jahr zu Jahr, von Ort zu Ort, aus Neid, 
mit Ernst, mit Weib und Kind, mit Mann und Maus, von Haus und Hof, mit 
Rat und Tat; but with an article or adjective modifier the e may appear- das 
Ende vom Lied(e), ein Ring von gediegenem Gold(e); (h) in nouns which 
arc preceded by’ a name of a weight or measure; mit einem Liter Wein; (i\ 
usually in foreign words: dem Senat, dem Problem, &c. 



F. The using or d ropping of e in the gen. and dat. is often a matter of cuphon v 
a. The poet feels quite free to drop e in the dative: Die Axt im Haus erspwt 

is^ ratp7orX%“ake Vrhy?hm'tha^n to avddVhPa^tutlo!? in hiaTus 
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a rhythmic succession of accented and unaccented syllables; Nach Golde 
drangt, am Golde h&ngt doch alles! 

Unmutated E-Plural Type oe the Strong Declension. 

63. To this class, which forms its plural by adding e without mutation of 
the root vowel, belong: — 

1. Masculine monosyllables: 

a. Almost all masculine monos^dlabics not capable of mutation in the plural, 
that is, those monosyllables not containing one of the vowels a, o, u, au; der 
Weg way, der Dienst service, der Preis prize, der Pliisch plush. This is a very 
large group, but the words need not be enumerated, as they are easily recog- 
nized by their form. 

h. The following masculine monosyllables containing one of the vowels 
a, o, u, au, but forming their plural without mutation. Those marked with * 
have sometimes a mutated plural, only occasionally in 'the North, but in the 
South quite frequently or even regularly earlier in the period, those marked 
with t fluctuate in the plural everywhere between mutated and unmutated 
form, but mutation is much more common in the South. *Aal eel, Aar eagle, 
Akt act, Aik (also wk.) auk. Alp incubus, Ar (see 5. c below). Arm arm, Ban 
ban, ruler of a banat, Barsch perch, Bas master, *Bast bast, Bau (pi. Baue 
dwellings of animals, pi. Bauten buildings) building, Blaff bark (of a dog). 
Bold fellow, dwarf, Bord (rarely neut.) edge, Bord (see 5. c below), ’"Born 
fount, =^Borst crack, fissure, Buchs box-tree. Bums low beer-saloon. Butt (pi. 
usu^ly wk. ; also a wk. fern, die Butte) turbot. Clan (pi. also Clans) clan, 
*Dachs badger. Dank (pi. rarely Danke or Danke, usually Danksagungen ; 
see 96. 5. B), Docht wick, Dolch dagger, Dom cathedral, "^Dom (see 83), =^Dorsch 
torsk, Drall (also a wk. fern, die DraUe) groove in the bore of a rifle, Drost 
(also wk.) magistrate, Druck (see 83), fDrusch thrashing. Duns (pi. also wk.) 
dunce, Falz groove, "^Fant coxcomb, Farn fern. Faun (sometimes wk.) faun, 
*Fjord (pi. also sometimes Fjords, Fjorden) fiord, Flachs flax. Flaps boor, 

, *Flaus or ’^Flausch tuft, Flor (pi. rare) bloom, blossom, Flur (sometimes a 
wk. fern.) entrance hall, Forst (79. 1. a), ’^Fundfind, Fufl (83), Gau (pi. some- 
times Gauen, especially, however, in poetry in the second meaning; sometimes 
neut.) district, field. Golf gulf (of sea). Grad degree. Gran (see 5. c below). 
Grand coarse sand, =^Grat ridge, Groll (pi. rare) resentment, Grunz groan 
(sign of disapproval), Guck look, Gurt girth, belt. Hack stroke with a hoe, 
’^H^ft (pi. sometimes wk.) clasp. Hag enclosure, fence, grove. Hall sound, clang. 
Halm (pi. sometimes wk.) blade (of grass). Halt halt, Harst (prov.) troop, 
Hafl (pi. rare) hate, Hau place where timber is being or has been cut down, 
blow, often in the pi. with the meaning flogging, Hauch breath. Holm holm. 
Hops hop, Horst aerie, Hort safe retreat, treasure, *Huf (pi. sometimes wk.) 
hoof. Hulk (pi. also Hulks; sometimes fern.) hulk (naut.), Hund dog, Hupf 
jump, Jux (pi. sometimes wk.) joke, Kalk lime, ’^Karst mattock, F'hfln (pi. 
sometimes Khans) khan, Klapp or fEdaps slap, Edatsch clash, slap, lash, Klonz 
wedge, Kloon ball of spun yarn, Klopf knock, Klops cooked meat-ball, Knack 
or Knacks crack, break, injury, =*’Knall crack, loud sound, Knast knot, ’^Khorz 
knot, Knups thump, Kohl cabbage, ’^Kolk deep pool, whirlpool, *Kork cork. 
Krai (sometimes neut.) kraal, Krach (pi. also Krachs) crash, panic (in busi- 
ness), Elran (pi. also i^ane; sometimes wk.; nom. sometimes Kranen) crane 
(machine), Kratz scratch, Kulm peak, Kult or Kultus (pi. Kulte) cult, fKumpf 
or Kump (N.G.) basin, Kurs exchange, course, Kux share in a mine, *Lachs 
salmon. Lack lac, Lahn plate-wire, fLatz breast-cloth, Lauch leek, Laut sound, 
Lolch cockle, Lorch or Lork (N.G.) toad, ’^Luchs lynx. Lump (often also wk.) 
worthless fellow. Lunch (pi. also Lunches) lunch. Lurch batrachian, Lurks 
(colloq.) awkward fellow, fumbler, Maat mate (naut. term), Mahr night- 
mare, Mast (79. 1. a), fMatz Mat, little fool, Mohn poppy, Mohr moreen, 
Molch salamander, Mond (see 83), Mord (pi. Morde kinds of murder, pi. Mord- 
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tatcn, cnsfs of vturdcr). Most unfcrmcntc<) wmc Muck or Mucks Inlf imhhlt 
<ouiul, Muff (Miim iiiULS a w I ftin die Muffc) mulT, 'Mund fpl MundcD 
motjlii Murks (ix>p ) o- contemptible fellow, Mutz (Mmtctinics wl> ) 

i>obt ul. iKir, «^tupul fellow, ‘•liort aiit Nord north wmd. Ohm ( ilso ncut ) 
aam Olm proteu", Ort t63>, Ost ea^t \smd, IPacht (hx 70 1 o> tP^cl^ p\ck. 
bundle Paff riixiri (of a pun) wlnliorpulT (m vtnokuiKb Pakt (p! Minietimes 
wk, t'^ix.-cnllv m Ehepakten nnrrnu contract) af,reemtnt. Park (pi abo 
Parks) pari , Part (d^>neui ) part fPasch doublets, Pfad p ith Pfnu (70 1 1) 
iPfropf (noin abo Pfropfen an unimii c le^'S pi ), corl , stopper ‘Pfubl pool, 
Plan (70 1 o), Poch rip, Pol pole (north and ‘-ouih) Port port Prahm (abo 
a wk fern die Prahme) flat l>otioineal bo it, Prall shock Puls pube Punkt 
fKiinl, ‘Punsch punch Putsch re\nIutton ire ittiinpt Putz (pi rare except 
in comixniiub, as Kopfputze ihfTerenl steU-, of In. id <lrivs) idorninent, 'Oualm 
xapor, thick smoke. Quarz quart/, 'Quast (more coninionlj a wk fcni die 
Quastc) tiHS-l, Ratz indei it •Rost t,rite (of a ‘^toeel ‘Ruck jerk Ruf call, 
Putsch lamb or miow '-lide Salm (‘•onielinus wk ) >ounj; valnion Samt \cl\et. 
Sand (‘>e‘e 83), fSchacht ‘•haft (in mine 1, ‘Schalk ro^ue waj; fSchall ‘^ouiid, 
•Schnub bumlle of straw, SchlAks (coHoq ) unf,anil> fellow, Ioiik shank** 
Schlamp (jKip ) feast tram (of a dress), untid> man, Schlaps lout, ‘Schlot 
chiinnee, ‘ScViluck sie allow (of water, &.c ), Schlurap (j>op N (^ ) luck> chance, 
jSchmatz sm ick, Schmuck (pi more commonlj Schmucksachcn) ornament, 
Schof flock (of teals), Schorf scab, 'SchSC sIuKit, braneh Schrnt sjlean spirit, 
Schrot ('» c IkIow ), "Schuft scamp, Schuh shoe Schupp (N G ) or Schupf 
(SG) shoec, 'Schurz apron (for men), Schwalch opening (in a furnace), 
Schwof (colloq ) d incc, hop Shawl, better Sclial (pi nsuall> Schals) shawl, 
Skalp scilp Sod (pi sometimes Sodc, Soder) Irailing Sog wake (of a ship), 
Spalt split, Spann instep, Spat spar, Spom (79 I a), SprSfi (abowk derSprosse) 
shoot, olfspring, Spuk ghost, Spunt (naut term, sometimes neut ) a small 
pte*cc of timber, Stahl (see Nolr), Stflks (N G ) lean and awkward person. 
Star (sfjmcttines w k ) starling, Start (p! usua!I> Starts) start, Stock stor> (of 
a house.), Stoff stuff, Stopf stopper, darneai place, Strand strand, StrnuO (usualtx 
here m first meaning sometimes however wk , pi usmllj StrauCe m the second 
meaning, pi always StrauCe or m pop language StrauCcr in the last meaning) 
ostrich, combat, bouquet, Strolch vagabond, Stups (colloq NG) or Stupf 
(colloq SG) prick punch, blow, ‘Sud brewing, Sund souml, slrvit, TaU 
taffeta, Tag (pi sometimes Tage m S G ) day, Takt time, measure (in musicb 
Talg tallow, Talk talc, Tang tang, Tank (pi also Tanks) tank, Taps clum‘jy 
fellow, TaC (N G ) heap (of shelves) Thron throne, Toast toast, liealth, Tod 
(pi Tode kinds of death, but Todesfalle rases of death) death, Ton clay, Topp 
(79 1 b), Trakt tract, stretch, Tran tram oil, TriC trass, Trauch crank, Troll 
hobgoblin, boor, Trosch crest of featlicrs, Trofl crowd, gang, Trupp (83), Tuff* 
tuff, Tupf (nom also Tupfen) dot, spot, Tusch flourish of trumpets, Ulk tokc, 
Ur urus, Wnl whale, Walm Inpsidc (of a roof), Warl swivel hook, Warp kedge, 
Wart warder, Wau weld, Zapp bald coot, Zoll inch, Zuck jerk, twitch Zulp 
sucking bag 



■ a bre** 
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2. Masculine dissyllables and polysyllables 

a A numbqr of dcnvntncs the first component of ttli.ch is n nrefiv onri 
the second a monosyllabic noun which is rarely found as an independent word 
or as such does not belong to this class Be'fehl command, BeS „f o r em t 
dernand, desire, Be'huf purpose, Be'lang (m the first mcanitiP u i 

in the second meaning with the pi Belange Vr ''Uhout a nl 

interest Be'ncht report Be'scheid answer, in 
proof, Erfolg success, -ErlaB (Ablafi .iididgcnr. 
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Ueedhig, AnlalS cause, occasion, always with mutation in the pL; Auslajh o 
Durchl^ culvert, Einlafi entrance, more commonly with mutation, / Na 
bequest, that which is left behind after death, sometimes with, sometim^ is wi 
mutation in the pi.) decree, Er'werb acquisition, gain, Ge'mahl (a)/ .so nei 
the meanings husband, ivife, especially the latter) husband, Ge'span (some 
wk.) comrade, Ge'span in Hungary a count, high official, Ge'spons^^,. (also 
also neut., especially in the meanings bride, wife; now rare, usuaUr .y emp] 
in humorous language) bridegroom, husband, Ge'wahrsam safe keep/ ing, Ge' 
or Ge'winst gain, Urlaub leave of absence, Ver'ein society, Ve.ijr'gleich 
parison, Ver'hack or Ver'hau abatis, *Ver'lust loss, Ver'such att/i,empt, ex 
ment, Ver'weis reproof, Ver'zicht renunciation. ' n 

b. A few compounds the last component of which is rarely foiJLjnd as an ; 

pendent word or as such does not belong to this class: *Aufruh:=ir uproar, re 
fHans'wurst (sometimes wk.) buffoon, -jan (pi. sometimes^ -jans) in < 
pounds (as Dummerjan; see 245. I. 16. b), Mischmasch hcfedgepodge, I 
woch Wednesday, Nachweis proof, Pausback chubby-faced cfchild, Unaii 
chievous little fellow. Unhold mischievous being, fiend, Untel,rschlupf she 
Vielfrafi glutton, -zack in compounds (as Dreizack trident),*^ Zwieback 
also Zwiebacke) pieces of cold toast. ^ 

c. A number of dissyllabic or polysyllabic nouns with accent upon the 

syllable which do not have component elements of an apprecilig.ble mear 
but are made up of elements not distinctly felt, whether it be Ifrom the 
that they have been in the course of time corrupted, or because t%hey are o 
origin that is not clearly felt, including a number of foreign wlords: Ah 
evening, Ahom maple-tree, Alfanz tom-fool, AmboB anvil, Atlas * (nl. Atla 
also At'lanten in the second meaning) satin, atlas, 'Balsam (pi. also |Bal'sa: 
balm, Barchent fustian, Bastard (pop. Bastert, pi. Basterte) ancli Ban! 
(vulg.) bastard, Brautigam intended, Bussard buzzard, Derwiscl i derv 
Eidam (poetic) son-in-law, Fetisch fetish, Firlefanz foolishness, fool, windl 
Hagestolz (also wk.) bachelor, Harnisch armor, Heiland Savior, Christ, iHei 
herald, Herzog (see 70. 1. c. (2)), KUmax (see 4 below), Kobalt cobault, ] 
bold (see 245. I. 16. a.) hobgoblin, Kodex (des Kodexes or Kodex, pi. I&od 
or Kodizes ko:di-tses) code, Leichnam corpse, Oheim or Ohm uncle, Pmla 
heavy cavalry sword, Popanz bugbear, Scharlach scarlet (cloth), Sti»g 
(sometimes wk.) goldfinch, 'Tabak (also Ta'b^) tobacco. Talisman talisto 
Tolpatsch awkward fellow. Transit (pi. sometimes Transits) transit, ID] 
(des Ukases or Ukas, pi. Ukase or Ukas) ukase, Wallach (also wk.) gelldi 
Wiedehopf hoopoe. i 

d. A few onomatopoeic formations: Kiebitz lapwing, Kuckuck (pll a 
Kuckucks) cuckoo, Uhu or Schuhu (pi. also Uhus, Schuhus) horn-owl, jWi 
wau (pi. also Wauwaus) doggie. 

, e. A small but growing number of modern compounds (see 249. fl. 
as Springinsfeld romp, Guckindiewelt greenhorn, &c.: Guckindiewelte (S/torr 
Viola tricolor, II. p. 71). Most compounds of this kind still prefer non-infl/ecti{ 
alle Pharisaer imd GernegroB (Fontane’s Stechlin, XXXII. p. 398/. S 
also 80. 2. j 

3. Masculine derivatives formed by the aid of unaccented suffixes other th 
those employed in the e-less plural class and -turn of the er-plural class, name! 
those in -at, - (i)ch, -icht, -ig, -ing, -ling, -is, -rich, &c.: Monat, Zierat (79. 1. / 
Rettich, Habicht, Friihling, Wegerich, &c. 

Also usually unaccented masculine foreign suffixes, as -al, -ian, -iv, -ol, & 
except those in 79. 2. and 70. 4: 'Plural (also Plu'ral), 'Grobian, 'Superlaf 
(also Superla'tiv), 'Alkohol, &c. Also some of those in 79. 2 are trending 
this direction. See 79. 2. d. 

4. A few feminines: a number in -nis and -sal, as Betriibnis, Drangs« 
&c.; Maid (poetic) maiden; the foreign words Ananas (pi. -sse or uninfl 
pineapple, Elimax (also masc.) climax, Salpinx salpinx. Sphinx sphinx. 
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a Earlier in the period the feminines in -ms and -sal were also inflected weak after the 
analogy of other feminines that do not suffer muta^on in the plural Verstehet jr diese gleich- 
mssefl (now usually neut.) mcht? (Mark iv 13) Warum fhehe ich Trubsalen? (Lessing) 

5. Neuters 


The following neuters belong here . ^ « t. t 

a All ending in -icht, -ms, -sal: Dickicht, thicket, Ereigms event, Schick- 
sal, fate 


h. AU beginning with ge- and not ending m -e, -el, -er, as Ge'setz law, 
except the few m 74 4. 


c. The majority of monosyllabic neuters Among these words are man> 
names of materials the plurals of which we translate by kinds or grades of 
See 1 h Note above The list is as follows Ar {also masc ) are As (des Asses 
pi die Asse) ace, Beer (m early N H G and still in dialects as in the works of 
Rosegger, now a wk fern m the form of die Beere, which is in fact the old pi ) 
berry, Beet (pi sometimes wk ) bed (m a garden) Beil axe (with short handle), 
Bern, leg, Belt (83), Bier beer, Blei lead, Boot (pi sometimes Bote) boat, Bord 
(also masc ) shelf, Brau brand of beer (Lowenbrau, Spatenbrau, &c ), Brot 
• (pi sometimes Brote) loaf of bread Bund bundle, bunch. Deck deck, Ding (83), 
Dock (pi more commonly Docks) dock, Eck (in use earlier m the period and 
still occasionally found, now usually restricted to compounds such as Dreieck 
triangle, &c , elsewhere now replaced by the wk fern Ecke) corner, Erz ore, 
Fell hide, Fenn fen, Fest festival Fett fat, Fjall (orFjeld) elevated plain (m 
Scandinavia), Flach flat bottom of a boat Flet (N G ) navigable canal, Floz 
horizontal stratum, Frett ferret, Gam yarn, Gas gas Ciift poison, Gleis track, 
Gluck happiness, Gold gold, Gramm gram, Gran (also masc ) gram (weight), 
Gros (des Grosses, pi die Grosse) gross, Haar hair, Haff (pi also Haffs) 
fresh water bay (along the Baltic), Harz gum (of tree), Heck stern, Heer 
army, Heft note book Heil happiness salvation. Him brain, Jahr year, Joch 
yoke, Kap (pi also Kaps) cape, Kar bowl, dish pocket (m the mountains), 
Kmn chin, j^ie knee Kreuz cross, Eumt hame, Land (83), Laub (earlier in 
period with the plurals Lauber or Laube in the first meaning, now usually in 
the second meaning without pi ) leaf, foliage, Leek (also masc ) leak, Liesch 
flowering rush, Lob (pi usually Lobeserhebungen or Lobspruche) praise. Log 
(ship’s) log, Los lot. Lot plumb line, Maar kind of crater, Mahl (pi also Mahler, 
usually so m Gastmahler) repast, Mai (pi more commonly Maler, especially m 
Denkmaler or Denkmale, Muttermaler, but now always Merkmale characteris- 
tics, Wundenmale or Wundmale scars, Nagelmale marks of nails) mole, mark 
sign. Mai time (two, three times, &c ), Malz malt, MaC measure, Meer sea, 
• Mehl flour. Moor moor, Moos (pi Moser swamps) moss, Mus (pi sometimes 
Muser) marmalade, Netz net, Hiet (also masc , also wk fern die Niete) 
rivet Nock yard arm, Ohr eye (of a needle), 01 oil, Paar pair, Pech pitch, 

"ght. Reck horizontal 

bar, Reep rope (naut term), Reff reef (m a sail), Reh doe, Reich empire, Ried 
(pi sometimes Rieder) reed, swampy land, Ries ream. Riff reef (of rocks) Rohr 
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reed, pipe, Rofi (pi. in early N.H.G. Rosser, as in Dent. xvii. 16; still so in 
Austria, as in Rosegger’s Martin der Mann, p. 80) horse, steed, Rund (some- 
times masc.) circle, Salz salt, Schaf sheep, Scheit (83), Schiff ship, Schilf 
(sometimes masc.) reed, Schock three-score, Schott (pi. also wk.; also a wk. 
fern, die Schotte) iDulkhead, Schrot (also masc.) cylindrical block, coarse-ground 
grain, Schwein hog, Seil rope, Sieb sieve, Siel (also masc.) sewer, drain. Spiel 
play. Spill capstan, Spind (sometimes masc., also a wk. fern, die Spinde) case 
for clothes, books, &c., Spriet sprit. Stag stay (naut. term; pi. also Stags), Stiick 
(pi, sometimes Stiicken) piece, Tau heavy rope, Teil (83) share, Tief deep 
channel, canal. Tier animal, Tor gate, Tuch cloth, Vieh (74. 1), Vlies fleece, Watt 
(79. 1. h ) , Wehl (also masc.; also fern, Wehle) deep place wrought by the waves, 
water-gall, Wehr dam, Werft (more commonly a wk. fern.) w'harf, Werk work, 
Wort (83), Wrack (pi. also Wracks) wreck, Zelt (pi. sometimes Zelten, Zelter) 
tent, Zeug (in early N.H.G. also masc.) stuff, troop or army (early N.H.G. ), 
Ziel goal, Zink (sometimes masc.) zinc, Zinn tin, and a few more names of 
materials and a few technical terms. 

d. A few derivatives and compounds the final component of which does not 
exist as an independent noun, or as such does not belong to this class: Antlitz 
(poetic) face, Augenmerk aim, Be'steck (pi. often Be'stecks) knife and fork, 
Darlehn (now usually Darlehen, e-less plural) loan, Eiland (83 under Land), 
Elend (pi. rare) misery, Ge'bot commandment, Hundert hundred, Kleihod 
(79. 1. b) , Riickgrat backbone, Tausend thousand, Urteil judgment, Ver'bot 
prohibition, Ver'lies dungeon, Ver'steck (sometimes masc.) hiding-place, Viel- 
flach polyhedron, Vollblut (pi, also Vollblut) thorobred (horse, &c.). 

e. A few dissyllables and trisyllables the component parts of which do not 
have an appreciable meaning, among them a number of foreign words: Defizit 
(pi. also Defizits) deficit, Dutzend dozen, Fazit (pi, also Fazits) sum, result, 
Mammut (pi. also Mammuts) mammoth, Messing brass, Petschaft seal, Te- 
sching (sometimes masc.; pi. also Teachings) a gun of very small bore. 

6. A few modern compounds (see 80. 2): Vergifimeinnicht forget-me-not, 
Leb'ewohl farewell. Non-inflection or a form in -s is more common here in the 
plural, and non-inflection is also found sometimes in the singular. See 80. 2. 

7. A large number of foreign words accented upon the last syllable. The 
striking feature of these words is the very strong preponderance of neuters. 
Almost all the neuters in the language accented upon the last syllable belong 
here, except a few in 74. 5 and 79. 2. e and /, and a number of words in these 
groups are trending in this direction. 

In some of these foreign words there is a tendency to shift the accent upon 
the first syllable after the manner of German words. Some take occasionally 
the plural in -s instead of the regular ending -e, as die GraVeurs instead of the 
more common GraVeure. In general, however, there is now a strong tendency 
in choice language to discard -s in favor of the German ending e. 

To this group belong: 

a. Masculines and neuters ending in accented ag, ast, at, ct (kt), et, il, ist, 
itj ith, 11, ng, og, om, op, ost, ot, ph, pt, tt, ut, only, however, when they represent 
things, for nouns which have these same endings are weak when they represent 
persons or other living beings: der Appa'rat apparatus, des Appa'rats, pi. die 
Appa'rate, but der Ag'nat agnate, des Ag'naten, pi. die Ag'naten; das Ven'til 
valve, des Ven'tils, but A'dil edile, des A'dilen; der Gra'nit granite, des Gra- 
'nits, but der Ban'dit bandit, des Ban'diten; der Epi'dot epidote, des Epi'dots, 
but der Idi'ot idiot, des Idi'oten; &c. For exceptions see 76. L, 4. a. Note. 
Also das Kroko^dil, inflected according to the e-plural type and a few other 
neuters^ in -fll (79. 2. e) inflected according to the e-plural type or the mixed ' 
declension form exceptions to this rule. These neuters in -fll are trending toward 
h below. 

The list of the above endings is not complete, but in general it holds good 
that masc. and neut. nouns accented upon the last syllable belong here if they 
represent lifeless objects. 
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b Ma^c and ncut novin*^ rcprc^^jntmg either beings or things ending in 
acccntc<l nl (<cc NoleX), an AW 2), an, ar (see A"o/c2), ar, ast, em, ert, eur 
(pronounce or), ier, iv, It, mm, ol, on (see Note 2), or, and the sibilants s, B, 
y z: O'pal opil, Pe'nnal i>cn.cnsc, Adim'ral, Aeroplan (aeno 'plan, = Flug- 
zeug) aeroplane, De'kan dean, Khs'ticr d> ster, Offv'zier officer, &c OccasionaU> 
the accent shifts uiKin tlic first sellable after German fashion der 'KompaD, 
des 'Kompasses, &c. But if the mbilant t\as ongmall> unaccented the t\ord 
docs not belong here der Kon'sens consent, des Kon'senses, but 'Musikus 
(82) musician, des Musikus. 


c The i'jolatcd nnsc Cha'rakter character has the accent upon the final 
sellable of the stem only in the pi , Charak'tere, but m the language of the 
common people the pi is Cha'rakter, and the ^\o^d with them has thus pas‘*cd 
o\cr into the e less plural class. Tins plural was formerly also sometimes 
used in the lilcrarj' language die verschiedenen Charakter der verschiedenen 
Biicher (Goethe) 

Ctnfra! \a.f It wH otxm'wl by cwn a slincc at tV rrfw'l ni; RTOiipt that some ol thrm f^pccLiIIy thf ma«c 



64. Models of Inflection for the Unmutated E-PIural Tjpe: 


Arm, arm, m 
N. der Arm 
G. des Aim(e)s 
D. dem Arm(e) 
A. den Arm 


Singular. 

Geffingms, prison, n 
das Gefangms 
des Gefangmsses 
dem Gefangms (or-nisse) 
das Gefangms 


Drangsal distress, £, 
die Drangsal 
der Drangsal 
der Drangsal 
die Drangsal 


Plural. 


N. die Arme 
G. der Anne 
D, den Armen 
A die Arme 


die Gefangnisse 
der Gefangnisse 
den Gefangnissen 
die Gefangnisse 


Note Words in s preceded by a thorl vowfl double the a when a 
above Thus also der litis, des Iltisses, der Atlas, des AtUsses, A.c 


die Drangsale 
der Drangsale 
den Drangsalen 
die Drangsale 

N’owcl follows sec the Inflection of GefSornis 
Sec also 4 3 C a p 17 


Unmutated E-less Plural Type of the Strong Declension. 

65. To this class, which has no additional ending m the nom plural and 
never has an e in a case ending, belong 

a. Masc and neut. nouns ending m unaccented -el, -en (alw ays contractetl 
to n after -el and -er m verbal nouns das Handeln acting, das Stottem stut- 
tenng), -er, -chen, -lein, -sel: der Spaten spade, der Vater father, &c In 
popular language the plural here is often weak. Sec 79. 1. a. Note 
Also the diminutives in -erl and 1, which have been borrowed from tlic Ba- 
van^ and Austrian dialects, belong here when used in the literary laneuaco 
der Gigerl (op, des_G.gerIs, pi die GIgerl. In certain dialects the tvo®rS of 

Ime!’ Tee'ra 1 V 

Gemalde ■" '' 
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c. The isolated masculine Ease cheese, and two neuter verbal nouns, Tun. 
doing and Sein being. 

d. Diminutives in. -le in the Swabian and Alsatian and -li in Swiss dialects: das Herrle the 
little man; des Herrles, pi. die (, der, den, die) Herrle. Some Swiss , dialects lengthen the stem 
in the plural: das Augli (= Auglein), pi. N. Augli, G. (lacking), D. Auglene, A. Augli. The n 
drops out in all these dialects in the dat. pi. of this group. 

66, Models of Inflection for the Unmutated E-less Plural Type: 


N. der Spaten 
G. des Spatens 
D. dem Spaten 
A, den Spaten 

N. die Spaten 
G. der Spaten 
D. den Spaten 
A. die Spaten 


Singular, 
das Hiindchen 
des Hiindchens 
dem Hiindchen 
das Hiindchen 

Plural. 

die Hiindchen 
der Hiindchen 
den Hiindchen 
die Hiindchen 


das Gemalde 
des Gemaldes 
dem Gemalde 
das Gemalde 

die Gemalde 
der Gemalde 
den Gemalden 
die Gemalde 


67. Notice that: (1) if the noun ends in en it does not add another n in’ 

the dative plural. (2) Neuter nouns of the form Ge e, as Gebaude, often (full 

explanation in Note IdcIow and in 83. &) modify the root vowel, and usually so 
the diminutive endings -chen and -lein, as das Hiindchen or Hiindlein little dog 
(fuller statement in 245. I. 8. 1. c). This mutation is not a sign of the plural, 
but goes thruout the sing, and pi. (3) Words of the forms Ge — e, —chen, 
-^lein are usually neuter: der Hund, but das Hiindchen, &c. 

Words of the form Ge — e or Ge — (ending in el, er, as Gefieder,) often have modification of the stem 
vowel by mutation (sec A and C), as they once had after them an i, which has become e or dropped out: Ge- 
drange (O.H.G, gidrengi), Gefilde (O.H.G. gihldi) derived from Feld, Gefieder (O.H.G. presumably gifidari or gifidiri) 
derived from Feder. However, a large number of verbal nouns, usually new formations formed from the infinitive 
stem, do not mutate: das Gelaufe. When the mutated form and the unmutated form exist side by side there is 
often a little shade of difference in meaning. See 83, b. 

68. This class is historically only a modified form of the e-plural type. The old rule that 
did not allow e to stand after -el, -em, -en, -er, caused as early as M.H.G. many words that 
were formerly in the unmutated e-plural class to drop the plural ending e: (O.H.G.) engil angel, 
pi. engila; M.H.G. engel, pi. engel(e). This movement has thus given rise to a new class of 
nouns not found in O.H.G. The neuters with these endings passed over into this new class 
verj' easily and naturally, as they already as neuters in general had no plural ending in the nom. 
and acc. as early as O.H.G., and hence needed only to drop the e in the other case endings. The 
fact that only words of more than one syllable came over into this e-less plural class indicates 
that the cause of dropping the e lies entirely in the accent. This reduction of form is the result 
of the older tendency to suppress the most weakly stressed vowel in words of more than two 
syllables — the old law described in 62. C. Note. The masculines and neuters in -e, -el, -em, 
-en, -chen, -er Avent over entirely into the new class. This development is essentially South 
German. Middle German inclined to retain the e in the plural after masculines in -el, -en, -er, 
as in Hiigele, Meistere, &c. Luther sometimes followed this Af.G. usage, but in general adopted 
the S.G. tendency to drop e here. Masculines and neuters with heavier suffixes, such as -at, 
-ich, -ig, -ing, -ling, -rich, -nis, -sal, did not participate in this movement. The old law described 
in 62. C. Note, which required the suppression of the unaccented vowel in the third syllable, 
did not work so unifonnly after a secondary accent as after a lightly stressed -el, -en, -er. More- 
over the general tendency of the literarj^ language was in the direction of developing a distinctive 
plural ending, so that many neuters instead of dropping endings assumed the clear plural ending 
e after the analogy of masculines, as described in 63, 5. Historical Note and the Notes under 
a and h of the same article. Neuter diminutives in -lein, however, did not add -e in the plural 
but remained uncliangcd after the analogy of diminutives in -chen. 

The words in the new e-less plural class Avere later greatly increased by accessions from the 
weak declension: M.H.G. balke beam, G. balken, D. balken, &c., but N.H.G. Balken, G. Bal- 
kens, D. Balken, &c. This ncAV trend of Aveak nouns tOA\''ard the e-less class of the strong de- 
clension began to manifest itself at the close of the fourteenth century. The new development 
first appeared in the South in the plural of nouns denoting lifeless objects in the form of muta- 
tion to distinguish the plural more clearly: schaden instead of schaden. About the same time 
nouns denoting lifeless objects, much less commonly nouns denoting living beings, began to 
appear Avith the strong genitiA'c -s added to their regular weak genitive as there had arisen a 
feeling that the strong ending, so widely used in the language, aa'Os a more characteristic sign of 
the genitive: des schadens, des knabens instead of des schaden, des knaben. Later the geni- 
tive -s A\*as dropped in case of the nouns denoting living beings as the feeling prevailed that the 
weak gcnith’c, so closely associated Avdth many very common nouns denoting living beings, 
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vn< clianctcn'itic of the f:cniti\*c of thc^c uonls The wunU which h'i\'c thiii come from the 
w cak <fcc!cn«iion ire almost who!l> the names of lifeless objects which fict accounts for their 
chance of declension 
1 hvinc bcinc is natiir 
lifeless objects ire the 
arliMt> or iprepo<iti« 

nouns renrcsenlinc lifeless ol jeets their frenuent d it itiil icc form in -en soon became hxed 
in the mind as the ii'inl form ind cridinllv <hsplicr<l the less fimilnr nom form in -c On 
the other Inn 1 tlie firriiicnt ii t of the nominitnc in tlic nouns denottnp Imnc littncs isknabe, 
nrs>crv«l the ol 1 well, en hn>, -c thirc \1 o mo t of the nouns iIcnotinR lifeless ol jocts in 60, 
Mich IS Glaubc, Name, WiUe, i!vc. on iccount of their frequent use in the nommitiic kept 
their old wcik cnilmc as in ease of nouns denoting livtiif: Ixincs but tlurc wis nc\*cr an> 
!cndtnc> here is in case of nouns denoting Iivinc Uin^s to resioix their old wcikpcnitivc is 
the new strong cndinp -s tint Inil Ixen id I tl to lluir o! 1 wcik Renili\*c wis in lnrmon> with 
the pemtu'c of mo t other nouns rcprT>cniiiK lifeless thinps \s the nom form rcimincil firm 
in case of designations of linns licinps itul the icc form supphntc-d llie nom form in ease of 
mmes of things iht s-imi. wi 

of a pcfMjn one tlie name ol ' ' 

franc (com) derKnotelow ' ‘ ' 

nggctl lieggir KCX><1 for notl ' ' ' 

ffl'rn ind stdl so in S { r ili ' , 

of 1 ra\Tn) tie franc der Tropf (former!) Tropfc) miplcion der Tropfen drop 

Tile cinnge of words from the c j Uiril cliss ind wcik deehn ion to this eh s was a gradual 
one an 1 the former order of things can still lie seen m 1 uthcr s worl s in i niimlicr of eases 
der kuche (llosca \n S) ol 1 wk nom now Kuchen On the other Innd i large numlicr of 
femmmo which in nrl) N 11 (» hitl tluir ing ind pi in mo i part alike ind hence properly 
iiclongctl here cs|wcnll) tho e in -e, -in, ind ung, pissotl oier later into the weak declension 
follow in«» the general ten Icnc) of feminines t Inde 

(2 Cor \ 21) (acc pi ) sdnde (I Cor w 1) ' 2), 

(nom pi ) Lewrmne (Joel i 0) (nom sm., ) s icrs 

Bible later wonuQg) (acc pi ) wonunge (P I’tx.w n 2) 

69 Jrrc^ulartltes itt the Dcclenswn of the Unmutalcd "E-lcss Plural Type 
Tho iisuallj dcficiLiU in the notniniti\c singuhr ending en, the following mis 
cuiinc nouns nia> now be put into the unnui tiled e ic‘is plurtl class Funke 
spark, Gedanke thought, Glaube faith Haufe heap Name name. Same seed, 
and WiUe will Buchstabe letter (of the alphabet), whicli is usuall> a weak 
masculine, belongs here sometimes All these words a\cept Buchstabe (nom 
Buchstaben still rare) sometimes have the singular nominative ending in -en 
On the other hand, der Gefallen kind act, favor is more common than der 
Gefalle and der Fneden peace is perhaps a httle more common than der Fnede 
(see c) The plural of all these forms is entirely regular. Tor the peculiar 
fluctuation of form here see 68 (2nd par ) 


Singular. 

N der Name(n) 
G des Namens 
D dem Namen 
A den Namen 


Plural 
die Namen 
der Namen 
den Namen 
die Namen 


a Fnede (O H G fndu) was not originally weak but strong It had m cirlv N H G the 
des Friedes, dem, den Fnede alongside of the forms der ^ede 
des Fnedens, dem, den Fneden The forms m -en show that the nom e had led tn tl,,* 
cention that the noun was w eak The old strong gen m -e^is now obJolete tho nnm T 
“"'Itl-e old strong dat and acc forms m -e not m(rc<,ucnt .„T 
wir seb wie lange haben 

nen | I “len Schwarzwaldtan- 

sraduauy become hxed m the nom but has not yet displaced the old cnd.nfe 


Mutated E Plural Type or the Strong Declension 

bebng ‘'’'= ■» tliQ plural and add e, 

1 The following masculine groups 
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those marked with f fluctuate in the plural between mutated and unmutated 
form. Abt abbot, Arzt physician, Ast branch, Bach brook, Balg (83), Ball ball, 
Band volume, Bart beard. Baft bass, Bauch iDelly, Baum tree, Bausch bolster, 
pad, Block block, Bock he-goat, Brand fire. Branch custom, Bruch fracture, 
Bruch (also, perhaps however less commonly, a neut. er-pl.) bog, Bug bend, 
Bund alliance, Busch bush, Chor (see 3 below), Damm dam, Dampf vapor, 
Darm intestine, Draht wire, Drang (pi. rare) impulse, strong desire, fDrusch 
thrashing, Duft fragrant odor, Dunst vapor, Fall fall. Fang catch, tusk (of boar), 
tooth (of wolf), talon, claw, Floh flea, *Flor crape, gauze, Flofl (see 3 below), 
Fluch curse, Flug flight, Flufl river, Frack (pi. also Fracks) dress-coat, Frosch 
frog. Frost frost, Fuchs (S.G. sometimes also wk., sometimes wk. also elsewhere 
in the second and third meaning) fox, chestnut horse. Freshman (in a German 
university), FuB (83) foot. Gang walk, Gast guest, *Gauch (pi. sometimes wk.) 
cuckoo, fool, *Gaul horse, nag, Grund ground, reason, Grufl greeting, Gufl 
casting, Hahn (earlier in the period also wk.) cock, Hals neck. Hang declivity, 
Hof court, Hub lift. Hut hat, Kahn boat, Kamm comb, *Kamp enclosed field, 
Kampf combat, Kauf purchase, Kauz (earlier in the period also wk. and an un- 
mut. e-pl.) brown owl, fellow, Klang sound, fKlaps slap, K16B clod, dumpling, 
Klotz block, Knauf knob, Knaus (S.G.), or Knaust or Knust (N.G.) heel (of a 
loaf of bread), Ehiopf button, Ehiuff cuff (blow), Koch cook, Kog land Avrested 
from the sea, Kopf head, Korb basket, Krampf cramp, Kran (63. 1. &), .Kranz 
wreath, Kxopf craw, wen, Krug pitcher, fKumpf (63. 1. b), KuB kiss, Lauf 
(sometimes, especially earlier in the period, also Lauft) course, time, Lohn 
reward, Markt market, Marsch march, fMatz Mat, little fool. Mops pug dog, 
Napf bowl, fPacht (more commonly a wk. fem.) lease, rental, fPack (63. 1. b), 
Papst pope, fPasch doublets, PaB pass, Pfahl stake, Pflock peg, Pflug plow, 
Plan (pi. earlier in the period Plane, which is still often used in the second 
meaning)' plan, grass-plot, Platz place, Propst provost (of a church), rector, ■ 
*Puff thump, Ranft crust. Rang rank. Rat councilor, Raum space, Rausch 
intoxication. Rock coat, Rumpf trunk, body, Saal room, Sack sack, Saft juice," 
Sand (83), Sang song, Sarg coffin, Satz sentence, Saum hem, fSchacht shaft (in 
mine), *Schaft shaft, Schatz treasure, Schaum foam, Schlaf (usually a wk. fem. 
die SchlSfe) temple (on the head), Schlag blow, Schlauch leather bag, Schlund 
chasm, Schlupf hiding place, Schlurf gulp, SchluB close, fSchmatz smack, 
Schmaus feast, Schnaps whiskey, Schopf tuft (of hair, feathers), SchoB lap, 
Schrank case, press, Schrund (usually wk. fem. die Schrunde) cleft, Schub 
push, Schurf scratch, pit, opening (min.), SchuB shot, Schwamm sponge, 
Schwan (76. 1. 3. b) swan, Schwang swing, Schwank prank, farce, Schwanz tail, 
Schwarm swarm, crowd, Schwung flight, soaring, Schwur oath, Sohn son. 
Span shaving, SpaB joke, Spruch saying, saw, Sprung jump, Spund bung. 
Stab staff, Stahl (63. 1. b. Note), Stahl (pi. also Stable, nom. sing, also Stahlen, 
an unmut. e-less pi.) sample. Stall stable, Stamm trunk, tribe. Stand stand, 
rank, station. Stock stick, cane, Storch (sometimes wk.) stork, StoB push, pile, 
Strang rope, trace, Strauch (pi. noAv perhaps more commonly Straucher) bush, 
shrub, StrauB (63. 1. b), Strom stream, Strumpf stocking, *Strunk stump, Stuhl 
chair, Stumpf short end, stump, Sturm storm, Sturz (earlier in the period unmut. 
in pi.) fall, Sumpf swamp, Tanz dance. Ton tone, Topf pot, Trank drink, Traum 
dream, Trog trough, Tropf (earlier in the period wk. and sometimes still so) 
simpleton, Trumpf trump, Turm tower, Vo^ governor, steward. Wall rampart, 
Wanst paunch, Wolf Avolf, Wuchs growth, Wulst (also fem.; see 2 below) pad, 
bustle, roll, Wunsch wish, Wurf throw, Zahn tooth, Zaum bridle, Zaun hedge, 
fence, ZoU toll, Zopf plait of hair, cue, Zug train. 

No!e, This mutating group is a IWle smaller than the unmutating mutatable group in 63. 1. b, but it mav turn 
out to be viuch smaller, as tlic latter group may prove to be larger than the present enumeration shows, as explained 
in the Xote under 63. 1. 6. The mutating group, however, contains a number of very common words, and has thus 
naturally from the earliest historic times attracted to itself words from the other group. It has thus been slowly 
increasing thruout the different periods almost up to our own time, and in dialect, especially in the South, may per- 
haps still be spreading, but at present in the literary language mutation in this group seems to be losing ground, and 
a number of words have gone over to the other group or fluctuate between them. Compare 63. 1. b. It has also 
not the prospect of attracting foreign monosyllables that seems to be before the non-mutating group. The former 
inflection of some of the words that have come from the non-mutating group to this class can still be seen in fossilized 
proper names: Kdnigshofen (dat. pi.; see 88. 1). The pi. of Hof is now elsewhere uniformly Hofe. 
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b Scvcnl nn<ciilinc‘? of the form Gc- Gcbrauch custom, GenuB cnjo>- 
nicnt, Geruch <xlor, Gesang song, Gcschmnck (pi ‘jomttiim.s Gcschmacker) 
taste, GcstnnK slcnch 

f \ few (Icrn Ui\es ami tompoumis, the final component of which docs 
not c\ist as an imlcpLiidcnl word or as such does not have a mut utti plural 

(1) Dtrivnlucs Bcdacht (pi rirt) cnnsidtraiion, Belag slice of nu it for 
a sandwich, xtneer, coating Bestand amount on Innd, Betrag amount Ertrag 
>icld, return, Verdncht (pi rare) su>.ptcion VerdruB \c\alion, Vertrng contract 

(2) Compounds Ab-, Aus-, Em-, Hhndedruck (see Diaick in 83), Ab-, 
Ader-, An-, Aus-, Durch-, Em-, NachllO (C3 2 «) Antrag ofTir, ‘Anwalt at- 
toriK\ , Beitrag contribution Diebstahl theft Emwand objection fHanswurst 
(03 2 />), -bans Jphvii\ in comixnimls (as Prahlhans braggart) Herzog (earlier 
m the jKTuxl wk , now with pi Herzoge, still used in choice Iiiiguagt, or more 
coinnionK Herzoge, still wk in coinjKnmd names of pi ices is Herzogenbusch) 
dulc, earlier m the pcruxl in its original mtaiimg leader of ati army leader, cap 
/am, Lautschwamd suppression of i sound Mnrschall (earl\ N H (, Marschalk, 
pi also Marschalls) marsh d, Vorwand pretext Zwieback (G3 2 b) 

2 riit following fcmmiiKs Angst (see a Ik low ) anxieta tArmbraist (for- 
merly a ncul or misc from I^ilin areubaUsfa still often with its old pi Arm- 
bruste, now felt as a compound of Arm and Brust, wliuh itcounts for its new 


pi Armbruste) crossbow, Axt a\ Bank bench Braut bruh Brunst fire, heat, 
desire, lust, Brust breast Faust fist, -flucht m the compounds Ausflucht c\asion, 
Zuflucht (pi rare) refuge as a siiiiplc noun and tistwhere m compounds wk 
Fluh (Swiss,' sec also c btlow ) wall of rock prccipiea: Frucht fruit, Gans goose, 
Geschwulst (less commonlj Schwulst) swelling Gruft \ault, Hand hand, Haul 
skin, Kluft (sometimes wk ) cleft, Kraft strength, Kuh cow -kunft in compounds 
(as in Emkunft income), Kunst .art Laus louse Luft air. Lust pleasure, Macht 
might, Magd scr\anl girl Maus mouse, Nacht night, Naht scam Not (sec a 
below ) need, ncccssit\ strait, NuB nut, Pracht (pi Prachten and Prachte) 
splendor, Sau (usuallj wk , see 83), Schlucht or the less common, rather poetic 
form Schluft (the former now usuall> wk ) defile, cleft, Schnur (pi often wk , 
sing sometimes Schnure) string, Schnur (obs or bib , pi also wk ) daughter in- 
law, Stadt city, Sucht (Hauptmann’s Ilctuneh, 1, 1 p 0, memer Eifersuchte 
Qual-Sudcrmann’s Das c-tigc Mdnnhehe 2, jahrelang gehegte Sehnsuchte— 
Otto Ernsts A S J , p 208, usually wk ) malady, Wand wall (of a room) 
Wulst (also masc, pi Wulste) pad, bustle, roll, Wurst sausage, Zucht (wk in 
the first two meanings) breed, brood, modest act that shows good brcedinc 
Zunft guild 


fl The regular tht pi Neten is used in min> idiomatic expressions and its frequent use 
has led to the erroneous id« Int the phinl thruout is N8tcn, Mhich is thus someUm^ u‘m 

mSd of ^ the pi Angsten 

^ fc ^ A few ^irrcmihr, tics indicate a different declension m a former pcncnl ab'handen fdat 
■ CIS/ bel Handen seln to be at hand and other such fossil.rcd 
< m the two compounds 

w V.U? 

latcu eases both the nom and dat (or gen ) forms of a s Sc notin' M 
they are not felt as nom and dat for they have liccom^? ^ ® ^ cen prcserawl but 
meanings Fahrt joKntey dntc FAhtte track trice scent Sdt ci/y ^ 

f neuters F16B (sometimes masc ) raft and Chor i 

the former m the first meaning and the latter m the ntl.nr ^ ’ 

ders sometimes used indiscriminately , the neut form 
w pi Chore) for; of the church uhere the choir sit dso iifod nf 
and thereof they s,„B aI,o croui, hani. Il" sotul^X 
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neuters Boot boat, Brot loaf of bread, Rohr pipe, which are usually unmutated 
e-plurals. 

4. A few masc. foreign words with accent upon the final syllable, but some- 
times after German fashion upon the first: Al'tar (and in earlier N.H.G. 'Altar; 
pi. also Al'tare) altar, 'Bischof bishop, Cho'ral hymn, Gene'ral (pi. in choice 
language more commonly Gene'rale) general, Ka'nal canal, Kaplan chaplain, 
Kardi'nal cardinal, Mo'rast (pi. also Mo'raste) morast, Palast and 'Palast 
palace, Te'nor (pi. also Te'nore) tenor. In these words it is the second vowel 
that suffers the mutation: der Al'tar, pi. die Al'tare. Sometimes other foreign 
words, as Admi'ral admiral, Korpo'ral corporal, join this group, and earlier in 
the period the list was still larger, comprising such as Bibliothe'kar, Po'kal, &c., 
but present feeling is opposed to the mutation of foreign words. 

71. Models of Inflection for the Mutated E-Plural Type: 


Sohn son, m. 
N. der Sohn 
G. des Sohn(e)s 
D. dem Sohn(e) 
A. den Sohn 


N. die Sdhne 
G. der Sdhne 
D. den Sdhnen 
A. die Sdhne 


Singular. 
Flofi raft, n. 
das Flofi 
des Flofles 
dem Flofi(e) 
das Flofi 

Plural, 
die Fldfie 
der FldCe 
den Fldfien 
die Fldfle 


Hand hand, f. 
die Hand 
der Hand 
der Hand 
die Hand 

die Hande 
der Hande 
den Handen 
die Hande 


Mutated E-Less Plural Type of the Strong Declension. 

72. To this class, which is an e-less plural type with the same inflection as 
the nouns in 65 with the additional feature of mutation in the plural, belong 
only a small number of words in -el, -en, -er. The unmutated e-less plural 
group in 65 is very much larger. Among those that suffer mutation in the 
plural can be safely counted: only one neuter, Kloster cloister, but also quite 
often Wasser (Stille Wasser sind tief, but Mineralwasser, Industrieabwasser 
waste water from factories, Kanalisationsab wasser sewage water, &c.) 'water, 
and sometimes Lager camp, warehouse, bed (of ore, &c.); two feminines. 
Mutter and Tochter; the following masculines: Acker field, Apfel apple, 
Boden (pi. also Boden) bottom, soil, Bruder brother, Faden (earlier in the 
period without mutation in the pi.) thread, Garten garden, Graben ditch, 
Hafen harbor, pot. Hammer hammer, Handel contention. Laden shutter, shop 
(in the first meaning, pi. also die Laden), Mangel lack, Mantel cloak, Nabel 
(pi. also Nabel) navel, Hagel nail, Ofen stove, Sattel saddle, Schaden damage, 
Schnabel beak, Schwager brother-in-law, Vater father, Vogel bird. In the ex- 
pression Es ist schade! It is too bad! Schaden preserves an older nom. sing, 
form, just as the nouns in 69. 

a. Many other masculines also belong here sometimes: Bogen bow, Hammel wether, Kasten 
box, Kragen collar, Magen stomach, Wagen wagon, &c. Grammarians discourage the spread 
of mutation here, as these words were unmutated in earlier periods of the language. When this 
class was formed by dropping e in the plural, in accordance with the development described in 
68 a number of words which entered the new class, Apfel, Hafen pot. Hammer, Mantel, Hagel, 
Sattel, Schnabel, were already mutated in the plural. Mutter, Tochter, and Bruder had no 
ending in the nom. and acc. plural as early as O.H.G. and a little later 'V'ater joined this little 
group. In M.H.G. these four words had assumed mutation in the plural and, with the seven 
nouns with mutated e-less plurals mentioned above, established in the language the mutated 
e-less type of plural. This mutating group possessed a great advantage over the other words 
in the e-less class, as they had a plural form clearly distinct from the singular, and the economic 
instincts of the people, undisturbed by historical considerations, appreciated this advantage 
at once, and extended the mutation in the plural to other words. Even originally weak words 
were affected. In Luther’s language der Garten is still weak as in M.H.G. : des garten (2. Kings 
ix. 27). Later it became an e-less plural like a number of other weak nouns as described in 68 
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(2nd par.), and finally joined the above mutatinp grroup. The list given above represents the 
\ac\v of conservatiw grammarians. Literary men do not alw'ays confine themsch'es to it: 
SchubkSsten (Gutzkoft), die GlaskSsten (Raabe’s Hungerpastor, chap iv), die K6pfe, die 
Herzen und MSgen der Mensebheit (Raabe’s yl. T, chap. 20), preuCische Mhpn (H. Hoff- 
mann’s Rittmeister, p. 141). South German authors use mutation here still more freely. There 
is c\adcntly. however, in the North a tendency at present in choice language against the ex- 
tension of mutation here as m general also elsewhere. 


ER-Plural Type or the Strong Declension. 

73. This class adds er to form the nominative plural and mutates the root 
vowel if it is capable of it; das Buch book, des Buchs, pi. die Biicher. Those 
ending in -turn mutate this suffix instead of the root vowel : das Herzogtum duchy, 
pi. die Herzogtumer. 

« Thcen ■ ' . - i and hence the muta- 
tion. This--. . ■ was in earlier periods 

_i _ f — 1 . ; ■ ■ .elt as a plural ending. 

- dcn\ati\es, where, how'c\’cr, its force is no longer felt. See 

; a very popular one, and is often used in dialect or familiar 

humprous language with words of the muLitcd or the unmutajed ^e-plural ejass^mstea^d of the 


74. To this class, which has no feminines, belong: 

1. All other native German neut. monosyllabics not found in the unmutated 
€-plural group in 63. 5. c, the mutated e-plural group in 70, 3, and in the mixed 
declension in 79. 1. b, namely: Aas (pi. also Aase) carcass, Amt office, Bad bath, 
Balg (83), Band (83), Biest (pop.) beast (of fleas, bedbugs, dogs, &c.), domestic 
animal, Bild picture, Blatt leaf, Brett board, Bruch (see 70. 1. a), Buch book, 
Dach roof, Daus deuce, Ding (83), Dorf village, Ei egg, Each compartment, 
FaC barrel, Feld field, Geld money, Gicht convulsion, Glas glass, GUed link, 
Grab grave. Gras grass, Gut property, Haupt head, Haus house, Holz wood, 
Horn horn, Huhn fowl, Kalb calf, Kind child, Kleid dress, Kom grain, Kraut 
herb, Lamm lamb, Land (83), Licht (83), Lid eyelid, Lied song, L6ch hole, 
Mahl (63. 5. c), Mai (63, 5. c), Maul mouth (of animals), Mensch (83), Moos 
(83), Mus (63. 5. c), Nest nest, Pfand pledge, Rad wheel, Reis shoot, Rind beef, 
Scheit (83), Schild shop sign, Schlofi cptle, Schwert sword, Stift endoued in- 
stitution, Tal (in poetic language sometimes an unmut. e-pl.) valley, Tuch (83), 
yieh (collective noun, hence usually without pi.; sometimes referring to an 
individual, occasionally with pi. Viehe, but more commonly Vieher animals 
fig, Kindvieher stupid fellows; colloq. and pop. S G. pi. Viecher beasts, * critters*^ 
see 40. 1. 5. Note 7) cattle, Volk people, Warns (pi. also Wamse: sometimes 
masc.) waistcoat, Weib woman, Welf (also a masc. e-pl., more commonly re- 
® whelp, Wort (83). Here also belongs 

Tru^Calso masc.) rum. fragment. ^ Its plural is usually Triimmer, and onlv 
rarely and Tmmme. The sing, is very little used, and hence its form 

IS not vividly felt, This has given r se to new formationL in thrsfng tZ 
usual plural form is sometimes taken for a sing. This new sing, is either fern! 
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or masc. The pi. formed from this new sing, is of course wk., i.e. Triimmem, 
if it is regarded as fern., and is an e-less pi., i.e. Triimmer, if it is felt as a masc. 

a. In M.H.G. and even later in early N.H.G. a number of these words were inflected after 
the model of the unmutated e-plural class, as described for the early N.H.G. period in 63.6. 
Historical Note. This can still be seen in many fossilized forms, as in Feld, Haus, Haupt in 
names of places, as Rheinfelden (dat. pi.; see 88. 1), Rheinhausen (dat. pi.), Berghaupten (dat. 
pi.); also in the dat. pi. form Haupten in a few set expressions, as zu Haupten (des Bettes, &c.) 
at the head (of the bed, &c.). In early N.H.G. Haupt had as a rival the M.G. form Haupt (O.H.G. 
houbit, and hence mutation), which still in such expressions as the preceding survives in its early 
N.H.G. dat. pi. form Haupten, which, however, in meaning has now the force of the sing. The 
pi, form here is probably after the analogy of zu Fiiflen, where the plural has a real meaning. 

2. All in -turn, of which two only are masc. (Irrtum error and Reichtum 
wealth) and the rest neut.: das Christentum, &c. 

3. A few isolated masculines: Bosewicht (pi. now perhaps more commonly 
Bdsewichte) rascal, Dorn (83), Geist spirit, Gott God, god, Hundsfott (pi. 
Hundsf otter) scoundrel, Leib body, Mann man, Mund (63. 1. b), Ort (83), 
Rand edge. Ski ($1; or ski-, pi. also^ Skis, Ski'e) ski, Strauch (70. 1. a) bush, 
shrub, Straufi (63. 1. b), Vormund (in early N.H.G, wk. with form Vormund(e), 
later str. with pis. Vormiinde, more commonly Vormunde, most commonly 
Vormtinder) guardian, Wald (see b) forest,, Wurm (pi. rarely Wiinne; see 83). 

a. Masculines did not originally belong to this class. Some of these masculines, as Ort, 
Gott (M.H.G. der got God, but da^ abgot idol), were once neut. as well as masc., and later re- 
tained the neut. pi. form, altho they dropped the neut. article in favor of the masc. Several 
masculines were attracted into this class, assuming the neut. pi. after the analogy of neut. nouns 
of a similar meaning: Walder woods after the analogy of Holzer woods-, Geister spirits after the 
analogy of Gotter gods; Leiber bodies after the analogy of Geister, with which ft stands in con- 
trast; Manner me7i after the analogy of Weiber womeii. 

b. Wald was formerly an e-pl., as can still be seen in the fossilized proper name Unterwalden 
(dat. pi. = unter den Waldem). 

4. A few neuters, exceptions to the e-pl. cl. (63. 5. b): Gehalt (earlier and 
sometimes still masc. with pi, Gehalte) salary, Gemach room (of a house), 
Gemiit disposition, Geschlecht (poet, pi, Geschlechte) generation, Gesicht 
(83), Gespenst ghost, Gewand (pi. sometimes Gewande) garments, Gewolb 
(usually Gewblbe, an e-less pi.) vault. 

5. A few foreign words: (1) exceptions to the unmutated e-pl. class: das 
Kapi'tell or Kapi'tal (both forms usually e-pls.) capital of a pillar, der Pe'nnal 
(pi. sometimes Pe'nnale, Pe'nnale; nom. sing, more commonly Pe'nnaler, an 
e-less pi.) gymnasium student, das Pra'sent (pi. usually Pra'sente) present, 
das Regi'ment regiment, das Spi'tal or Hospi'tal (pi. sometimes Hospi'tale) 
hospital; (2) der Wiking viking. 

75. Models of Inflection for the Er-Plural Type: 


Buch book, n. 

N. das Buch 
G. des Buch(e)s- 
D. dem Buch(e) 
A. das Buch 


N. die Bucher 
G. der Bucher 
D. den Biichem 
A. die Bucher 


Singular. 

Irrtum, error, m. 
der Intum 
des Irrtums 
dem Irrtum 
den Irrtum 

Plural, 
die Irrtximer 
der IiTtiimer 
den Irrtiimem 
die Irrtumer 


Bild picture, n. 
das Bild 
des Bild(e)s 
dem Bild(e) 
das Bild 


die Bilder 
der Bilder 
den Bildem 
die Bilder 


Weak Declension. 

76. I. Present Literary Usage. 

The weak declension ends in -n or -en (see 61. b) in every case sing, and pL 
except the nom. sing., and never modifies the root vowel in the pi.: der Emabe 
boy, des, dem, den, pi. die, der, den, die Kxiaben, Feminines not being declined 
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in t!ic sinRul.ir !tavc only ilic pUiral of tlu^ tlcclcn^ion. To (lie weak declension 

1. ^All the n.ili\*c and foreign fern, nouns in the l.inpuaRe, witli the followinR 

few <1) Mutter uiul Tochtcr in the mmatcii c-kss plum! class; (2) 

thr»<c ending in -nis and -snl in the unmidaia! c-pJtiral class; (3> the list in the 
tnatated c-^f«raf class C«ec 70. 2); (4) n few forci^ti wonis (mx* 80. 1 and 63. 4). 

g {pnt. In -n an<I -I* »!mp thr*^ PtlrfA in the rl. nnti .ntM -«n die Firma tirm, pj. 

<lic rirtnenT die Ba»is, pi. die B«cn. All in -in dojilple dir n in tlic pi ■ Fannin pnncwi, pi. 
Fflminnen.’ Tlic plural ol die Thalani: pluL-inx i* ummII)' die PhalanRcn. 

2, All of two or more svllahk's cndlnK in iinacccntwl -c, pro- 

vidttl iheyVepre^^ni jx'r^ons or other livinR Kmuks; dcf Knabc \M>y, Ocr PreuCe 
rn)*''*ian, der Lowe lion, I'tc. Al*>o three name** of llfele*"- things Ixlong here: 
dcr Buthstflbe 69), der HIrse (usually ipir.; now more commonly fein. 
die Hirsc) millet, dcr Zchnle tithe, ‘pjc list of lifeless things once much 

(js .111(1 78 . i\o!f a dt'scrtpllon is given of the forces iliai have with- 
drawn from the weak declension the tnasculines .and neuters rejiresetning VifcleM 
things. Hence, of the many nia‘<iilines and the smaller numlK*r of nculef ‘4 
which once Ixlongcd to the weal: dtxlcijsion there rein.tin only the masculine^ 
denoting living Ixings, so that the idea of life h.xs Ixcornc a-sociatetl with wc.ik 
masculine inlU*clion. , • , , . 

. 3. The folhnving list of mascijlinc-s representing living iKungs, which, h.ixing 
no -e in the nom. t-ing., or having lost there the c whirh once In'Iniigtil to them, 
cannot now l>c recognij^etl by an ending and hence in a nnmlHir of cases arc now 
often felt ,is c-plunds, j.e. strong nouns with -s in the gen. sing, and -0 in the 
piural: Ahn (often* str. in sing.) anc<‘stor; Biir IxMr; Bauer (also str. in fing.; 
always «:ir. in the comjKmnds Ma'schincnbaucr machinist, Orgclbaucr organ- 
iniilder, Ac., where it is derived from bauen to build ) peasant; Bayer («<mu‘times 
jilr. in jiing.) Bavarian; BIcC (.also a wk. fejn. die Blcssc) bl.ired hor>e; Bursch 
(pi*, not infrerpjontly Bursche) or Burschc young fellow, Mitdeni, Jx*rvant; 
Christ (imt an c-p\. in the meaning C/iriJhnnj prr^rn!) Christian; Dol- 
mctsch (sing, al^o uniiiflectetl, pi. al-^i Dolmctsche; tisually a*plnci*d hy the 5tr. 
Dolmetschcr) interiireter; Drost (also an c-pl.) m.igistrate; Ehehalt (early 
N.H.G. and still used in the South) ser\*ant; Elf elf; Farr or more amimonly 
Farrc (earlier in the ixTiod, still in the Southwest) hull; Fnun (usu.illy an 
e-pl.) faun;Fex (more commonly ,10 c-pl.) fool; Fink fmch; Frntr si|]y fellow ;F*uchs 
(70, l.o),FUrsprech (,il>oan c-pl.) attorney; Fiirst ruling jirina*. prince; Gcckfe.ir- 
licrin thcpcrio<Ialsoan c-pl.) vain fellow; Gescll workman, fellow, and with the 
exception of Gcmahl (63. 2. o), Gespan (63. 2. u), anil sometimes Cespons 
(63. 2. a) all olhcT m.isculincs of tins form (i.c. iK’ginning with Gc- and not ending 
in -e) representing ixxsoiis; Gnom gnome; Graf count; Grcif (nbo an c-pl.) 
grifiin; Held hero; Herr (des Hcrm, pi. die Herren) Mr., gentleman, lord, mas- 
ter; Hirt shepherd; HoUenioUcr (the form Hohcnzollcrn is also used as ii 
collective noun inflcclcd as a proper name: nohenzollcms Tatcn (Wikieuhruch’s 
Qtiilzoivs^ 3, 121 deeds of (he family of IloUeiU'oUeru) a memlver of the House 
of Hohcnzollern; Kaffer (also str. in sing.) cltKl-hopfH*r; Kaffer (abo str. in 
sing.) ICnfir; Kakerlak (see 79. 1. n); Kum'pan (usuallv an c-pl.) companion; 
Leu (dat. and acc. sometimes Leu; poetic word for Ldwe) lion; Lump (63. I. fi); 
Mensch human being; Mohr Moor; Muselman (or Muscimann, gen. •s, pi* 
-manner) Mussulman; Nachfahr (sing, somciimes sir.) ^ucccs^or, destvndant*' 
Narr fool; Oberst (or more rarely Obrist; sometimes str. or uninflecteil In 
sing.) colonel; Ochs ox; P/aff priest, pnrsetn (contemptuously); P/aii (often 
str. in smg., pi. sometimes Pfauo) jwncock; Pommer i»omcranlan; Prinz son 
of a FUrst; Protz vulgar, conceited man of wealth; Scheck dap/de (horse)' 
Schelm (earlier m the period w*k. and sometimes so still; now usually an c-nl ) 
rogue; Schenk cup-heari^r; Schdps (uMially an c-pl.; onlj' rarely wk. as a 
regularly so in compounds, a*r in SchUpsenflcisch) wether* 
Schultheifl mayor (cspecinlly of a .small place); Spatz (often str. in sing nf 
sometimes Spatze) sparrow; Steinmetz stone-cutler; Tor fool; Tropf (70.^L «); 
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TnichselS (also an e-pl.) formerly one who placed food before his lord; Untertan 
(sing, also str.) subject (of a king, &c.), Vorfahr (sometimes str. in sing.) prede- 
cessor, ancestor; Weih (also an e-pl.) and Weihe (also a wk. fern.) kite (bird); 
Welf Guelph; Zar (sometimes an e-pl.) czar; also a few names of nationalities 
and famous families which are usually found only in the plural : Angeln Angles, 
Zimbern Cimbri, Nibelungen (pi. sometimes Nibelunge as in M.H.G.) Ni- 
belungs, Billungen (pi. sometimes Billunge), &c. Most of the weak nouns 
denoting nationalities have e in the nom. sing, (as der Dane Dane, der Russe 
Russian, &c.), and hence belong to 2 above. 

A few masculines not ending in -e representing lifeless objects are weak: 
Frank (10 Frank[en] ; in Austria, also str. in sing. ; in Switzerland entirely re- 
placed by the unmut. e-less plural Franken) franc (coin); Spitz (Schiller’s 
Wallensteins Lager, 6, now a weak fern, die Spitze, usually in this meaning 
found in the plural) lace; Zeh (also str. in sing., usually a wk. fern, die Zehe) 
toe. This list was once larger. 

a. Also others sometimes drop the e of the nom. sing., as der Schranz or Schranze, &c. 

Hirsch stag, Lenz (poetic) spring-time, Mai May, Marz March, Salm young salmon, Star starling, 
and StrauS ostrich, are occasionally weak, but are more commonly e-plurals, Mai and Marz 
however, are still more commonly uninflected (see 86. a). ^ 

b. Some of the words which used to belong here, especially names of living beings, after 
throwing off the -e which distinguished them as weak, drifted over into the strong declension, 
but still show their original weak inflection in compounds: Greisenalter, HahnenfuB, Schwanen- 
gesang, Stemenhimmel, &c., from Greis, Hahn, Schwan, Stem, &c., all now mut, e-pls. 
except the first and last, which are unmut. e-pls. For fuller statement see 249. II. 1. B. c., Pro- 
vincially, especially in the S.W., some of these words which represent animals are still as simple 
nouns inflected weak when used as names of taverns: „zu den drei Schwanen" (on a sign) ‘At 
the Three Swans,’ im Hirschen (see a above), &c. The frequent use of the oblique case ending 
-en of these weak nouns after prepositions has left the impression that the words also in the 
nominative end in en, hence such forms as der Hirschen, der Schwarze Baren, der Pfauen 
(Spitteler’s Conrad, p. 204), all names of taverns. 

c. There is a tendency^ for some of the above list of weak nouns to become strong, which 
especially manifests itself in the acc.: Da lauerte einst der wilde Urgermane auf den zottigen 
Bar (instead of Baren) (Raabe’s A. T., chap. xiii). Less frequently in the gen., but sometimes 
also there: mit des Markgrafs Weib (Hauptmann’s Schhick tmd Jaii, p. 24), but des jungen 
Markgrafen Weib (ib.). 

4. Many masc. foreign nouns: 

a. Those ending in accented ag, arch, ast, at, aur, ct (kt), et, ik, il, ist, it, 
ith, 11, ng, og, om, op, ost, ot, ph, pt, rd, tt, urg, ut, yst, only, however, when 
they represent persons or other living beings; Le'gat legate. Pi 'lot pilot, &c. 
Formerly e was added to a number of these endings. After b, d, g this older 
usage still in general prevails as the omission of e here would in the nom. sing, 
give b, d, g a different pronunciation from that found in the other cases: E'phebe, 
Rhap'sode, Stra'tege, Philo'loge, &c. After nd (see c), however, the e is 
dropped: Vaga'bund, &c. If the e is retained these words, of course, belong 
to 2 above. 

Note. The following exceptions occur: Pe'dell (an e-pl. or wk.) beadle. Hippo'gryph (an e-pl. or wk.) hippogrif, 
Leo'pfird (sometimes an unmut. e-pl.) leopard, Pra'fekt (also an e-pl.) prefect; the following masculines, which are 
wk.. tho they represent things: Auto'mat slot-machine, Den'drit dendrite, Diph'thong (usually an e-pl.) diphthong, 
Ko'met comet, Ma gn§t (usually an e-pl.) magnet, Mono'lith (also an e-pl.) monolith, Pla'net planet, Sate'Uit satel- 
lite; the plural A'nnalen annals. 

b. Names of peoples ^having a consonantal ending which is accented upon 
the last syllabi, Ko'sak Cossack, Sara'zen(e) Saracen, Bul'gar Bulgarian, 
Mag'yar or bette. Mad'jar (sometimes str. in sing.) Magyar, Hungarian, Ta'tar 
Tartar, &c. A few which have the accent upon the first syllable (see 61. b): 
'Ungar (sometimes str. in sing.) Hungarian, 'Kaffer (see 3 above). 

c. Masculines ending in accented and, end, und, ant, ent, isk, graph repre- 
senting persons or things: Multipli'kand multiplicand, Dokto'rand one who is 
passing his doctor’s examination, Dia'mant (wk. with poetic forms 'Demant or 
De'mant, which are e-pls. or wk.), Konso'nant consonant, Ok'tant octant, 
Stu'dent student, Quo'tient quotient, Obe'lisk obelisk, Tele'graph telegraph, 
&c. There is one exception : der Ama'rant amaranth, des Ama'rants, pi. 
Ama'rante or Ama'ranten. Neuters having these endings are e-plurals: Rom- 
pH'ment &c. 
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d. The bird der Papa'gei (sometimes an unmut e-plural) parrot. 


11. Older Usage and Modern Dialed. 


the singular after the analogy of the group of strong feminines which after the loss of their dis- 
tinctive vowel endings seemed in M H G and early N H G to be unmflccted in the singular 
Thus arose clear forms for singular and plural In the same manner the strong feminines of the 
mutated c plural class which v ere once inflected in the singular as desenbed in 71. 2 c , became 
uninflected there after the analogy of the other strong feminine group, and thus all feminines 


three classes , r , , . 

2 Earlier in the penod strong masc jind neut nouns not in frequently ! n the gen plural 


bittensprucben (Goethe), but it is nowr strictly conhned to it and survives 

m only a few archaic 
}, 'aller'wegen e\ery- 

expressions, such as 'aller'orten everywhere, 'vieler'orten m many place: 
where, always 

77. Models of Inflection for the Weak Declension: 

Singular. 

Knabe boy, m. 

Graf count, m. 
der Graf 

Frau uoman, f. 

Feder pen, f,- 

N. der Knabe 

die Frau 

die Feder 

G des Knaben 

des Grafen 

der Frau 

der Feder 

D. dem Knaben 

dem Grafen 

der Frau 

der Feder 

A. den Knaben 

den Grafen 

Plural. 

die Frau 

die Feder 

N. die Knaben 

die Grafen 

die Frauen 

die Federn 

G der Knaben 

der Grafen 

der Frauen 

der Fedem 

D. den Knaben 

den Grafen 

den Frauen 

den Federn 

A. die Knaben. 

die Grafen 

die Frauen 

die Federn 


Mixed Declension. 

78. This declension, which is a mixture of the strong and weak declensions 
or the strong and foreign declensions, falls into two groups -one strong in the 
sing and weak m the pi., the other also strong in the sing, but with the foreicn 
ending ^ in the pi • der Staat sta^, des Staat(e)s, pi. die Staaten: das EcL 
echo, des Echos, pi. die Echos. There are but few native German words in 
the mixed declension, but a large number of foreign nouns m both groups, among 
which there IS a tendency, not now so marked as earlier in the period, to droD 
^metimes the s of the gen sing das Drama, ‘des Dramas, or oc^sbnaHv 
Drama Foreign words m this declension do not so frequently take the aS 
upon the last syllable as m the other declensions ^ accent 
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Note. Historical Development. The mixed declension is made up of words from different sources. The nucleus 
of the group with the weak plural in -en consisted of weak neuter and masculine nouns. On account of their frequent 
use in the plural they were prevented from following the weak nouns described in 68. into the strong declension. Their 
frequent use in the plural preserved their old weak plural form in -en, which in these words developed a peculiar 
plural meaning, namely the idea of a group of connected parts or closely related individuals: Augen, Ohren, Wangen, 
(wk. neut. in M.H.G.). Waden (wk. masc. in M.H.G.}, Schmerzen, Sporen, Strahlen, Vettern, Ahnen, TJntertanen, 
&c. As the en-plural became associated in these words with the idea of a group, the ending -en could not'be used 
here in the singular to indicate a single individual as the -en in the other weak nouns in 68 which went over into the 
strong declension, as in Balken sing, and Balken pi. Thus the strong inflection came to be used here in the singular, 
which established a clear distinction, strong inflection in the singular to indicate an individual, and the weak en-plural 
to indicate a group: das Auge, des Auges, but in the plural die Augen. A number of words indicating living beings, 
however, fluctuated between strong and weak inflection in the singular as the idea of life was so closely associated 
with the weak declension that it often suggested weak inflection here. These fluctuations with the indication of 
present usage are given after the different nouns in 79. 1 and 76. I, 3. 

This association of the idea of a group of related individuals with the en-plural created a new masculine and neuter 
plural type, which became productive and thus attracted a number of strong nouns into this new plural; Dornen, 
Stacheln, Zieraten, Forsten (connected tracts of forest land), Staaten (first used in a collective sense of the States 
General of Holland), Enden (beide Enden after the analogy of beide Augen), Betten (at first with a collective idea 
of all the beds in the house), Hemden (at first with a collective idea, one’s shirts), GliedmaCen (in a collective sense 
of the limbs of the body), Kleinodien, Unbilden. A number of Low German and foreign words naturally gravitated 
into this declension under the influence of their meaning, which in the plural suggested the idea of a group of related 
parts or individuals: Hasten, Marsen, Toppen, Spanten, Watten, Muskeln, Herven, Professoren, Konsuln, Dezem- 
vim, Insekten, Statuten, Interessen, Juwelen, &c. In words representing living beings, however, there is some 
fluctuation, as the idea of life often suggests here weak inflection, as indicated below after the different words. 

As these words are so frequently used in the plural and in some cases so little in the singular the gender is not firmly 
associated with the word, so that some nouns appear in the singular as feminine as the en-plural, which is the com- 
monest plural for feminines, suggested the feminine gender: die but in M.H.G. das Wange, die but in M.H.G. der 
Wade, der or now also die Forst, der Zins but formerly also die Zinse, die Unbill or less commonly die Unbilde for 
M.H.G. daz unbilde, der Nerv or sometimes die Herve, das Juwel or sometimes die Juwele. On the other hand, 
as in some words (See, &c.) the gender was either masculine or feminine the weak feminine form facilitated the en- 
trance of the strong masculine into this declension by suggesting the en-plural. 

In colloquial speech there is a tendency to inflect strong nouns in -el and -er according to the mixed declension, 
strong in the singular, weak in the plural, in order to distinguish the plural from the singular. See 79. 1. a. Note and 
b. Note. 

Many foreign words with unstressed suffixes are inflected according to this declension, strong in the singular, 
weak in the plural, as they fit in here best. As they in general denote lifeless objects they were naturally inflected 
strong in the singular, but as their foreign unstressed endings did not adapt them to strong inflection in the plural 
they were declined according to the weak declension, which earlier in the period was intimately associated with for- 
eign words. 

The rise of the mixed declension has greatly hindered the development of German inflection toward greater sim- 
plicity in form, toward one declension for all masculines and neuters, i.e, the e-plural class or in case of nouns in -el, 
en, -er, -chen, -lein its e-less form. There is to-day a strong reaction against the mixed declension among good 
writers and scholars. The plural Sinnen, common in the classical period, has made way for the regular form Sinne. 
Forms like Stiefeln, Pantoffeln are yielding to Stiefel, Pantoffel. Foreign words are manifesting a tendency to as- 
sume the inflection of e-plurals, as indicated below, 

79. Strong in the Singular, Weak in the Plural. To the group that forms 
the sing, strong and the plural weak belong: 

1. A few native German or naturalized words: 

a. Masculines : Bur (also wk.) Boer, Butt (sometimes an e-pl., sometimes a wk. 
fern, die Butte) turbot, Dom (83), Forst (older plural Forste still often used; some- 
times a wk. fern.) forest, Gevatter godfather, Hader old rag, Kakerlak (sing, alsowk.) 
albino, Lorbeer laurel. Mars (sometimes fern.) top (naut. term), Mast (pi. also 
Maste) mast, Muskel muscle, Nachbar (sometimes wk.) neighbor, Nerv (some- 
times a wk. fern, die Nerve) nerve, Psalrn psalm, Schmerz (des Schmerzes, &c.; 
earlier in the period nom. also Schmerze or Schmerzen, gen. Schmerzens, dat. 
Schmerzen, acc. Schmerzen) pain. See lake, Sinn (from early N.H.G. almost up to 
our time pi. Sinne and Sinnen, now usually the former) sense, Sporn (pi. usually 
Sporen, but also sometimes Spornen and Sporne, the latter always when it refers 
to persons, as HeiUsporne hot spurs) spur, Staat state, Stachel sting, Strahl 
beam, ray, jet (of water, &c.), Topp (pi. sometimes Toppe, Topps) top part of 
the mast, Vetter (sometimes wk.) cousin, Zierat (sometimes an e-pl.; sometimes 
a wk. fern.) ornament,_ Zins (pi. earlier in the period Zinse; sometimes a weak 
fern, die Zinse) rent (in this meaning now usually Mietzins), interest (in this 
sense usually in the pi.). 

Note. In the language of the common people many words that belong to the unmutated e-Iess plural class, espe- 
cially those in -el and -er, are inflected according to this group. This arises from the feeling that the plural ought 
in some way to be distinguished from the sing. This tendency appears occasionally in good authors: spitze Giebeln 
(Goethe); das einzige Gelafi, welches noch Fenstern hatte (Immermann); die schlimmsten Gewissensskrupeln * 
(Raabe’s A. T., chap, xxiii); die Splittem | zerbrechender Schafte (Scheffel). Orrend flogen die SpHttern des 
Wurfgeschosses (Raabc). Die neuenOnkeln und Tanten (Ertl’s Freiheil, p. 79), solche Trotteln (ib. p. 259), kuglige 
Binge wie KUnkem und Marbeln (\V. A. Lay's Experimenicllc Didaktik, p. 69), seine Augen, veil blauer heimlicher 
Feuem (Frenssen's Bismarck, p. 31). The plural Stiefeln hoots is quite common, but not so much so as a little earlier 
in the period: das Paar neuer Stiefeln (Raabc), ein Paar hoher Stiefeln (Spielhagen’s Faustulus, p. 45). Reitstiefein 
(Hauptmann’s Und Pippa ianzt!, 1). The plural Pan'toffeln is quite common, but is now yielding gradually to 
Pan'toffel. 

h. Neuters: Auge eye, Bett bed, Ende end, Gbr (N.G. ; also a wk. fern, die 
Gore) a little child, urchin, brat, Hemd shirt, 'Kleinod (pi. Klei'nodien, also 
'Kleinbde, always when figurative) jewel, Mbbel (pi. earlier in the period Mbbels > 
and Mobeln, of which the latter is still used, but is being gradually replaced by 
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Mobel) article or piece of furniture, Ohr car, Schott (63. 5. c), Spant (used 
sometimes in the sing, in a collective sense as in das Achterspant, more com- 
monly in the pi., die Achterspanten) frame (of ship). Want (used sometimes in 
the sing, in a collective sense: Ich stieg ins Fockwant; usually in the pi.; some- 
times fern.) rigging, Watt (usually in the pi.; sometimes e-pl., sometimes a wk. 
fern, die Watte) shallow place bordering upon the shore only covered at high 
tide, and Herz heart, which inflects: N. and A, das Herz, G. des Herzens, 
D. dem Herzen, pi. die, der, den, die Herzen. Rarely with Dative dem Herz: 
Schier wird’s dem Herz zu enge (Scheffel’s Trompetcr, Lieder jung Werners, v). 


2. Many foreign nouns: 

a. Masculines ending in unaccented -or, which is short and unaccented in 
the singular, but long and accented in the plural, thus conforming to the Latin, 
which shows a short and unaccented o in dissyllabic forms and a long and ac- 
cented 0 when an additional syllable is added: der 'Doktdr doctor, des 'Doktors, 
dem 'Doktdr (not 'Doktdre), den 'Doktdr, plural die Dok'toren, &c. 

Hole Of course, words In accented -Sr belong to the unrautated e-plural class der Ma'j5r major, des Ma'jflrs, 
pi. die Ma’jdrc. 

b. Masculines in -'ismus: der Kate'chismus, des Kate'chismus, pi. die 
Kate'chismen. They do not add an additional s in the gen. sing., and they 
change in the pi. -mus to -men. Earlier in the period the words of this group 
were often in French form instead of the Latin: Despotism, &c., instead of 
Despotismus, &c. 

c. Neuters in -a, which sometimes drop the s of the gen. sing, and usually 
change -a in the pi. to -en: das Drama drama, des Dramas or sometimes des 
Drama, pi. die Dramen. Sometimes s is added to form the ph: die Dramas. 
The plural of das Klima climate is die Klimate or Klimata, Klimas, Klimen, 
Klimaten. The plural of Komma comma is die Kommas, Kommata, Kom- 


maten, Kommen. 

d. Neuters ending in -'eum, -ium, -uum, -on (unaccented) and masculines 
in unaccented -us and -ius, all of which take s (except those in us and ius) in 
the gen., or sometimes remain unchanged, and change in the pi. -um, -on, and 
-us to -en: das Mu'seum museum, des Mu'seums, pi. die Mu'seen; das Par- 
ti'zipium participle, des Parti'zipiums, pi. die Paiti'zipien; das Indi'viduum 
individual, des IndVviduums, pL die Indi'viduen; das Distichon distich, des 
Distichons, pi. die Distichen (also Disticha), &c. Those in -us and -ius usually 
remain unchanged in the gen. sing.: der Nunzius, des Nunzius, pi. die Nunzien. 
A number of very common nouns in -us are manifesting a decided tendency to 
add the endings of the e-plural class to the foreign ending -us, more frequently, 
however, in the ph: der Krokus, des Krokus, pi. die Krokusse or Krokus; 
der Omnibus, des Omnibus or Omnibusses, pi. die Omnibusse or Omnibus; 
der Bambus, des Bambusses or Bambus, pi. die Bambusse or Bambus; like 
Krokus also Fokus, Kaktus, (pi. also Kak'teen), Globus (pi. also Glo’ben). 
This tendency is also marked in a number of proper names in -us, -es, -as,* 
whether used as proper names or as common class nouns: Brutus, HerkuleS* 
Judas, pi. die Brutusse, Herkulesse, Judasse. A number of words may drop 
the foreign ending in the sing., and then add s in the gen. sing, and ien in the 
plural, or may be inflected according to the iinmut. e-plural class: das Parti'zio. 

P^i'zipien or die Parti'zipe; das Kon'zil (more common 
than Konzihum), des Kouzils, die Kon'ziUen or more commonly Kon'zile* 
Pnnzips, pi. die Prin'zipe or Prin'zipien; der Typus or Tvo* 
des Typus or des Typs, pi. die Typen. 

Some neuters in -um take s in the gen. and chance um to n m , 

das Maskulmum, des Masku'Hnums, pi. die, der, den, die MaSti^lia ^Some 
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of these nouns often drop the ~um of the sing., then take s in the gen., and 
change the a of the pi. to en: das Verb or Verbum, des Verbs or Verbums, pi. 
die Verben or Verba. A few of these neuters in -um take s in the pi.: das 
Album, des Albums, pi. die Albums (also Alben, Album, Albume). 

e. Neuters formed from neuter adjectives which in the Latin end in e in 
the sing, and ia in the pi. The German nouns drop the e of the sing., thus 
ending usually in -'21 and -'al, and change the Latin pi. ia into ieti: das Fo'ssil 
fossil, des Fo'ssils, pi. die Fo'ssilien; das Mine'ral mineral, des Mine'rals, pi. 
die Mine'ralien, &c. A number of these words are drifting toward the unmut. 
e-pl. class: das Rep'til reptile, des Rep'tils, pi. die Rep'tile or Rep'tilien; das 
Mine'ral, des Mine'rals, pi. die Mine'rale or Mine'ralien. 

/. A number of isolated foreign words: the masculines A'spekt aspect (astrol.), 
prospect, view, 'Augur (pi. 'Au^re or Au'guren; also wk.) augur, Casar (pi. 
Ca'saren) Csesar, emperor, 'Damon (des 'Damons, pi. die Da'monen) demon, 
De'zemvir (pi. De'zemvim; also wk.) decemvir, Fa'san (also an e-pl. and wk.) 
pheasant, 'GroCmogul (pi. 'GroCmoguln, 'GroCmogule, or GroBmoguls) Great 
Mogul, Konsul (pi. Konsuln) consul, Pharao (pi. die Phara'onen) Pharaoh, 
Sat 3 n: satyr, Tri'bun (also wk. and an unmutated e-pl.) tribune (magistrate), 
Tri'umvir (pi. Tri'umvirn; sometimes wk.) triumvir, Zen'turio (also wk. des 
Zenturi'onen, &c.; pi. die Zenturi'onen) centurion; the neuters: Auto'graph 
autograph, In'sekt insect, Inte'resse interest, Ju'wel (sometimes an e-pl.; often 
masc.; only rarely fern, die Ju'wele) jewel, Kon'klave conclave, Sta'tut statute. 

g. A number of neuters in -'ens remain unchanged in the sing, and change 
in the pi. -ens to enzien (entien): das Rea'gens reagent, des Rea'gens, pi. die 
Rea'genzien (Reagentien). 

h. A number in unaccented -os and -as remain usually unchanged in the 
sing, and change in the pi. the stem and shift the accent upon the suffix: der 
'Heros hero, des 'Heros, pi. die He'roen; der 'Kustds custodian, des 'Kustos, 
pi. die Kus'toden; der 'Atlas atlas, des 'Atlasses or des 'Atlas, pi. die 'Atlasse 
or At'lanten; der 'Primas primate, des 'Primas (or des Pri'maten), pi. die 
Pri'maten, 'Primas, or 'Primasse; das Epos epic, des Epos, pi. die Epen, 
but das ^i'noze'ros rhinoceros, des Rhi'noze'ro(sse)s, pi. die Rhi'noze'rosse. 

80. To the group that takes the s in the gen. sing, and thruout the pi. belong: 
1. A large number of masc. and neut. words from the French, English, and 
other languages, ancient or modern, which are still felt as foreign on account 
of their foreign sound, accent, or endings (often a, o, u, i; the French nasal 
vowels, ain, ein, im, in, om, on, um, un, for which see 25 ; a vowel before a silent 
final consonant) that cannot easily be fitted into the German declensions: der 
Domino domino, des Dominos, pi. die, der, den, die Dominos; das (also der) 
Kino theater in which moving pictures are presented, in this sense = Lichtspiel- 
theater, sometimes also kinetoscope or kinetograph, in this sense = das Eaneto- 
'skop or der Kineto'^aph (or Kinemato 'graph), des Kinos, pi. die, der, den, die 
Kinds; das Cha'maleon (k-) chameleon, des Cha'maleons, pi. die, der, den, 
die Chamaleons; das Restaurant (R8sto:'Ra:) restaurant, des Restau'rants, 
pi. die Restau'rants; der Paletot (pala'to:), des Pale'tots, pi. die Pale'tots. 
Also a few feminines belong here: die Lady, pi. die Ladys; die Ma'ma, pi. die 
Ma'mas; die Mill, pi. die Misses or Missen; die Villa, pi. die Villas or Villen; 
die Team (ti:m; fern, after the analogy of the corresponding German word die 
Mannschaft) team (as in football team), pi. die Teams. 

Since the eighteenth century there has been a marked tendency in choice 
language to replace the foreign plural ending s by German e in case of mascu- 
lines and neuters, and thus place these words in the unmutated e-plural class, 
or in case of feminines to inflect according to the weak declension. A large 
number of these words are already entirely or partially naturalized: das Kos'tiim, 
des Kos'tiims, die Kos'tiime; der (sometimes das) Lift (usually masc. after the 
analogy of the corresponding German words der Aufzug or Fahrstuhl), des Lifts, 
die Lifte or Lifts ; der Kaftan, des Kaftans, die Kaftane or Kaftans ; der Turban, 
des Turbans, die Turbane or Turbans; das Defizit, des Defizits, die Defizite 
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or Dcfizits; der (or das) Schrap'nell, des Schrap'nclls, die Schrap'nells or 
Schrap'nelle; der Kai, des Kais, die Kais or Kaie. The words cndinp in a 
vowel sound or tlic Frcncli nasals ofTcr the most stubborn resistance. Where, 
however, the nasal vowel has been replaced by a German vowel plus dental n, 
the words may be inflected according to the unmutating e-plural type: das 
BataiUon (batal'jo:n), pi. dte Bataillone (batal'jorna). If the French pro- 
nunciation is rctainctl or if the nasal has l>ccn replaced l)y a vowel -F velar n 
(i)) the words resist German inflection: das Bassin (ba'sc: or ba'se^) basin, 
pi. die Bassins (ba'sc 2 » or ba'srrjs). 

2. A few German wortls not really substantives may take an s !n the gen. 
sing, and thniout the pi., such as letters of the alphabet, exclamatory particles, 
other parts of speech used as substantives, or the syntactical fragment of a 
sentence or a whole sentence used as a modern compound (sec 249. 11. 2; for 
rule as to gender .‘^e 98. 2. C. c): das A the letter a, des As, pi. die As; das Ja 
the word yes, des Jas, pi. die Jas; das Ach the exclamation Oh!, des Achs, pi. 
die Achs. Mein friiheres Ich my former self; entwedcr sind die Menschen 
von ihren Ichs und was damit Bezug hat, besessen usw. (Schiller). Bin ganzes 
Heer von Freilichs, Dennochs und Abers (Gutzkow), Da gibt’s Gutentags 
und Gutenabends, daB kein Ende ist (Goethe). Der Schlagetot ruffian, deS 
Schlagetots, pi. die Schlagetots, der Schubbejack ragamuflin, des Schubbejacks, 
pi. die Schubbejacks or Schubbejacke. 

Others prefer non-inflection here: das A, des A, pi. die A. Wie so schal 
dtinkt mich dies LebenI . . . Stets das Heute nur, des Gestem und des Morgen 
flaches Bild (Grill parzer’s Der Traum cin Lcbcn, 1). Das Bild eines frechen 
Tunichtgut (Fontnne’s Vor dem Siurm, IV. 19); alle Pharisacr und GemegroS 
(id., Stcchlin, XXXII); die Stellungnahme des Ich zu dem Volke (Hugo 
Gaudig in Zcilschrijt Jtir Pddagogischc Psychologic, Nov.-Dcc. 1918, p. 300). 
Sie (die Jugend) ist durchaus erfiillt von den Aussichten des Morgen und 
tibermorgen ( Vossischc Zeitung, June 8, 1919). 

In a number of cases there is a tendency more or less strong to inflect such 
formations according to the regular declensions: mein reizendes Gegeniiber 
(beim Tisch), meines Gegeniibers, pi. meine Gegeniiber; das Jelangerjelieber, 
d; J . d'? J:*" ber; iiber uns deutsche GemegroBe 


(V. ■■ 1900, p. 208),. lebhafteHoche (Frawl:- 

/i ■ / . ■ ' : ' . ' l:":'»s or Hoch), tibersehen der anderen 

Iche {Zeit. Jtlr den p. Uiiterricht, Jahrg. 25, p. 387), Nichtsnutze (nom. pi., quite 
common), diese Nimmersatte (nom. pi., quite common), alle ihre Stelldicheine 
(rare) (J. Paul), KehrauBe (pi. more commonly unchanged Kehraus), SaufauBe 
.(often in colloquial speech, usual pi. in literary language Saufaus), Taugenichtse 
(nom. pi.; very common), die Tunichtgute (Fontane’s Pog., VIII), VergiBmein- 
nichte (nom. pi.; quite common). See 63. 2. c and C. 

3. Many words in the regular declensions, mostly words representing per- 
sons, take colloquially this s in the pi., especially so in N.G.: die Kerls the fel- 
lows, die Madchens the girls, die Frauleins the young ladies, and even in ca'^c 
of wk. nouns, which add the s to the regular weak plural: die Herrens the 
gentlemen, die Jungens young chaps. 

• "a ? was used in Gothic to form the pi. of all masc. and fern, words, hut it had disanpcarcrl 
m H.G. before the O H.G. period. It was, however, still prcscnxd in Middle Low German 
m a few words representing persons, like Herdes (« Hirten). where the s A\'as needed to dU- 


o tui uaiiies, wnicn - ■ 

German in Mullers haben 
Godeke, Rdtteken, their p 

plural became common for many udnies oi things. In the si' 
Dutch influence, this plural spread in Low German and wa 

-en, -er to distinguish th-- -'i*— ' f ..l- • . . . 

by universal usage in Fr 
used colloquially in the h 
language. 


avoided in choice 
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81. Models of Inflection for Mixed Declension: 

Singular. 


Staat state, m. 

Drama drama, n. 

Trupp troop, m. 

ViUa villa, f. 

N. 

der Staat 

das Drama 

der Trupp 

die ViUa 

G. 

des Staat (e)s 

des Drama(s) 

des Trupps 

der Villa 

D. 

dem Staat (e) 

dem Drama 

dem Trupp 

der ViUa 

A. 

den Staat 

das Drama 

Plural. 

den Trupp 

die ViUa 

N. 

die Staaten 

die Dramen 

die Trupps 

die ViUas 

G. 

der Staaten 

der Dramen 

der Trupps 

der ViUas 

D. 

den Staaten 

den Dramen 

den Trupps 

den ViUas 

A. 

die Staaten 

die Dramen 

die Trupps 

die ViUas 


Foreign Words. 

82. A few foreign words that, on account of the retention of their foreign 
endings (us, is, um, o, &c.), cannot be declined in any of the preceding declen- 
sions remain as they are found in their native language, the form of the nom. 
sing, being used thruout the sing., and the nom. pi. thruout the pi., the article 
alone marking the other cases: der (des, dem, den) Musikus musician, pi. die 
(der, den, die) Musizi; der Kasus, pi. die Kasus, &c. 

Scholars, however, often prefer to decline Latin words thruout as in the 
original, more frequently so earlier in the period: Imperfectum, Imperfecti, &c. 
This is most common with grammatical terms. 

a. Note the following irregular formations: der Cherub, des Cherubs, pL die 'Cherubim (also Cherube, Cherubs, 
Cheru'binen) ; der Seraph, des Seraphs, pi. die Seraphe or Seraphim* 


Differentiation of Substantive Forms. 

83. Many nouns have two forms and may be declined according to the one or the other. 
This redundancy may assume one of four forms: (1) The noun may have two genders for the 
same form, as der or more commonly die Hirse millet. (2) There may be two forms for the 
same noun, each with a different gender, as^ der Quast tassel or die Quaste. (3) The noun may 
have only one form for the sing., but two in the ph, as der Ort iown^ pi. Orte or less commonly 
Orter. (4) The same word may have in different dialects the same gender, but different forms 
or declensions or both, which often pass from their respective dialects over into the literary 
language with or without differentiated meaning: die Schluft (H.G., but now little used) and 
die Schduclit (L.G., but now well established in the literar}’^ language) cleft, gorge; der Brunnen 
welly fouiiiah'i. Bom (L.G. and M.G.; poetic) fount, well-spring. Redundant forms occur often 
in the spoken and written language, and it is frequently difficult to choose between them, and 
no harm will be done if the one or other be chosen, unless usage at last settles down upon one of 
the forms, as in das Biindel htindle, der Docht mck, der Garaus finishing strokcy der Kafig cagCy 
&c. Double forms have always existed in the language and have resulted in good, for many 
of them have been put to use by the people who, led by an economic instinct, have given to each 
form a slightly different shade of meaning. Words also which have only one form for different 
meanings and applications tend to develop different forms for the different meanings and applica- 
tions, Also nouns which are derived from the different forms of the same verb or other word 
tend toward a distinct differentiation in meaning. 

Either the difference in gender or in the form of the noun in the singular or plural may cause 
the difference of meaning, as can be seen by the following illustrative examples: 

Der Acker field, pi. Acker; der Acker acre, pi. Acker. 

Der Akt act (in a drama), pi. Akte; die Akte act (of parliament or some other authority), 
document, pi. Akten. 

Der Ajitichrist antichrist, des Antichrists, pi. die Antichriste; der Antichrist enemy of Chris- 
tianity, des Antichristen, die Antichristen. 

Die (Goethe’s Egmonty 5; this attempt at differentiation has not been generally sustained, 
now usually das) Argerms anger; das Argernis that which causes anger, i.e. offense. 

Der Balg skin, pi. Balge; in the meanings childy thing (in familiar language referring to a 
child, boy, or girl), also in a bad sense braty der Balg, pi. B^ge, but now also frequently neuter 
with plural Balger, following the analogy of das Kffid; in the meaning bellows with the plural 
Balge or Balgen, the latter usually in compounds: Die B^ge or Balgen einer Orgel treten, 
Balgenschwengel, See. 

Der Ball, pi. Balle ball: der Ballen bale. 

Der Band volume, pi. Bande; das Band ribbon, pi. Bander; das Band tie (of friendship, &c.), 
fetter, pi. Bande. 
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Der Bau (see G3 1 6) . v « l f 

Der Bauer peasant, der (also das) Bauer bird cage 

Das Beet bed (m a garden), pi Beete, das Bett bed (for sleeping), ruerbed, pi Betten 
In the meaning rtver bed the plural Bette is sometimes used IHngs der FluGbette (Fr Kdnig 
• • V,. . I, I r - 10 1905) die Bendtzung der hffentli- 

Aug 31 1005) 

der Bom uell spring fount poetic tvord 
die Buckel (on a shield), pi Buckela, 


If, das (or der) Chor place in the church 
\%hcre the choir <ils Sec also VO 3 . 

Der Chnst (pop , also in Faust, Abend) Christmas present, des Chnstes, pi die Chnste, 
der Chnst Chnstian des Chnsten, pi Chnsten , , , , , 

Dos Denkmal monument, pi usually Denkmaicr, but often Denkmale in choice language 
Der Dienstmann man on the streets uho carncs bundles for hire, \assal, pi Dicnstmdimer m 
the first meaning, pi Dicnstleute servants of a house pi Dienstmaanen vassals 

Das Dmg thing p! Dmge, pi Dinger tthen spcakjng in a tone of pity or playfully of the 
young ot animals, birds, or of girls (as queer things ) or disparagingly and contemptuously of 
things das, der, or — (a gcniti\-e used non for all ^ses see 

266 III H c) da person) v.hat ^ou may-call it, uhet 

you may call him or - ■ ■ Sirfs das kleme Dings (Stonn’s £i« 

^^DefDom^thorn,^*pl Domen used of the bush, pi Dome with reference to different vanetics 
as Hage- Kreuz-, Schwarz-, WeiCdome; pi Dome and Dbmer of the mdivadual thorns, and 
also m the mechanical arts of a punch tongue of a buckle, &c Usage in all these points, how 
evor, IS not yet firmly fixed Compare 78 Note „ , i, 

Der Druck print pressure, pi of the simple form usually Drucke; pi in compounds usually 
unmutated where the word is felt as belonging to dnicken to print as in Nachdrucke 
editions, Abdnicke reprints, Neudnicke reprints, pi m compounds usually mutated where the 
x\ord IS felt as belonging to drucken to press, as m die Abdriicke impressions (by stamping), 
proofs (of photos) copies (of books), Ausdnicke expressions Em drucke impressions (of the 
mind), Handednlcke , n- , i , 

Der Effekt effect, impression pi Effekte; p! Eftekten effects moxablcs, stocks 
Der Erbe heir, das Erbe inhcntance 

j — -^isErkenntnis decision of a judge, dieErkenntms 

de ‘ voran _ 


1 I niish, place and large 

tillage, but the tendency is to Flecken in the other 

meanings Fleck more commuuiy in iiit. iiieiat incaiiing, as UiiietK, lxc , and Flecken in the 
moral sense of blemish In the compound Marktflecken market tozin, borough the form in -en 
IS always used 

Der (sometimes die) Flux entrance hall of a house, pi Flure if masc., die Flur field (poetic), 
pi Floren 

Der FuB foot (of a person), pi FiIGe; zwei FuB (see 96 4 (1)) long two feet long, FuBe ver- 
schiedener Ldnge feet (standards of measurement) of different length 

Die Cans goose pi Ganse, das Gans word goose pi die Gans or Ganses, Das erste Gans 
ist mcht so schSn geschneben wie das zweite Thus any noun of anv gender becomes ncut 
when it stands not for a person or object but for the written word which represents it 

Der Gehalt intrinsic worth or value, also der Salzgehalt des Wassers, &c das (sometimes 
still der^ m accordance with older usage) Gehalt salary, pi GehUlter (sometimes as formerly 


Das Geschrei cry, clamor, das Geschreie continued disagreeable screaming See b below 

Das Gesicht face pi Gesichter, das Gesicht vision pi Gesichte 

Das Gewand garment pi Ge wander, pi Gewande (poetic) See also 73 b 

Die Gift (rare except in the compound die Mitgift) present, das (see 100 1) Gift poison 

Der Haft clasp die Haft arrest 

^alte, ein (neut ) Halt a stop or end as in em Halt 
only seeming differentiation The second form is 
h IS here used as a noun, and hence is ncut accord 

mg lu 1 uie i^see so - u ej 

Der Heide heathen die Heide heath 
Das Horn horn pi Hdmer, pi Home kinds of horn 
Der Hut hat die Hut guard die Vorhut vanguard 
^ Der Import import pi Jra'porte (also Importen) Der Wert der Importe (Ilamburgischer 

Die 


«u-*,.«.,xcmii giaiii Ji r^oMiei, wiui.n.ey, pi x^ome or K.oms feiner Korn Dutch 

Der Kunde customer die Kunde information 
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Der Laden shutter, pi. Laden (also Laden); der Laden store, shop,,pL Laden. 

Das Land land, pi. Lander; pi. Lande, the older pi. form, which still remains (1) in poetry, 
as in fiber alle Lande (in prose Lander); (2) in proper names, as in die Niederlande the Nether- 
lands, die Rheinlande, die Vierlande (four islands in the Elb southeast of Hamburg); (3)to 
designate the different divisions of one political whole: die deutschen Lande, in recent usage, 
however, assuming more and more a general poetic meaning, being replaced in the exact meaning, 
of the existing states by die deutschen LSnder (Dr. Fritz Poetsch in Die Woche, Sept. 6, 1919, 
and so regularly in Die Verfassmig des Deutschen Reichs, Aug. 11, 1919). See also a below. 
(4) in Eilande islands. 

Das Licht light, candle; pi. Lichter lights; pi. Lichte candles. 

Der Lump poor, ragged, worthless fellow, pi. die Lumpe, also Lumpen; der Lumpen rag. 

Der Mai (month of) May; die (formerly der) Male green bough (used for festive decorations 
in May), Maypole, pi. Maien. 

Der Makler broker, agent; der Makler broker pr more commonly faultfinder. 

Der Mann man, pi. Manner; pi. Mannen warriors, vassals; pk.Mann (see 96. 4. (1)); pi. 
-leute (see 96. 9). 

Der Mensch human being; das Mensch wench, strumpet, pi. Menscher. The neuter is some- 
times used in a good sense in the meaning woman: Es ist gut, dafi ich altes Mensch noch bei 
wege bin, wenn ihr mich braucht (Bernhardine Schulze-Smidt’s Imfinstern Tal, XII). 

Der Mittag noon ; das (also der) Mittag dinner. 

Der Mo'ment moment (of time), das Mo'ment moment (consequence, weight). 

Der Mond moon, satellite, month, now an unmutated e-plural, was also weak earlier in the 
period. The weak gen. still occurs in the first meaning in compounds in poetic style, as in 
Mondenglanz. In the last meaning Mond is still sometimes weak in poetic style, especially in 
the plural. 

Das Moos moss, pi. Moose; das Moos (or Ried) swamp, pi. Moser (Riede). 

Der Muff, pi. Muffe, or sometimes die Muffe, pi. Muffen; die Muffe, pi. Muffen sleeve (in 
mechanics). 

Die Mutter mother, female screw: pi. Mfitter mothers, Muttem (earlier here also Mfitter) 
female screws. 

Das or der Nickel nickel (metal); der Nickel tra pfennig piece. 

Der (or das) Ort awl (from the original meaning point), pi. Orte (orOrte); der Ort place, 
town; pi. Orte places, as in Man kann nicht an alien Orten zugieich sem; pi. Orte or Orter 
towns. Many grammarians favor Orter in the last meaning, so as to distinguish between Orte 
places and Orter towns. Actual usage, however, favors Orte for both meanings. 

Der Ost east wind, Nord north wind, Sfid south wind, &c., all with a pi. in e; der Osten the 
East, Westen the West, Norden the North, Sfiden the South, all indicating a section of country. 
Both forms may also often be used for the points of the compass, the shorter forms especially 
in maritime expressions: Der Wind kam rein aus Ost(en). In plain prose it would be more 
common to say der Ostwind, Westwind, &c., for the winds, while in nautical language der Ost, 
West, &c., are much used. 

Der (sometimes das) Pack or Packen pack, bundle; _ das Pack rabble. 

Die Kirsiche or more commonly der Pfirsich (pi. die Pfirsiche) peach (fruit); der Pfirsich 
peach-tree, more commonly Pfirsichbaum. 

Das Pro'dukt production, pi. die Pro'didrte productions of the mind; pi. die Pro'dukten pro- 
ductions of the soil, produce. This distinction is common in familiar language, but the pi. 
Produkte is the only form used in the literary language for all these meanings except in com- 
pounds: Produkte, but Produktenhandler, Produktenmarkt. 

Der Rest that which is left, ruin, pi. die Reste, pi. die Rester remnants of cloth in a dry goods 
store, 

Der Sand sand, strand, sandy plain, sandbank; pi. Sande kinds of sand, in poetic style strands, 
sandy plains; pi. Sande sandbanks (in river or sea). 

Die Sau sozv, pi. die Saue (early N.H.G.) sows, swine, in the latter meaning still Saue in ex- 
pressions following more or less accurately biblical utterances, as in Man inufi die Perlen nicht 
vor die Saue werfen (G. Ompteda’s Eysen, chap, pcxiii); (eighteenth century) pi. die Saue sows, 
domestic swine, Sauen, wild swine; now the wk. pi. is usually used for domestic sows and wild swine, 
altho Saue is sometimes in accordance with older usage employed for the former meaning. 

Das Scheit piece of wood; pi. Scheite or Scheiter pieces cut for a purpose, as to burn, &c., 
pi. Scheiter pieces broken by violence: das Schiff geht zu Scheitem. 

Der Schplach scarlet (color, cloth) der and often das Scharlach scarlet-fever, 

Der Schild shield; das Schild shop sign. 

Die Schwulst swelling, or more commonly die Geschwulst; der Schwulst bombast. 

Der Schurz apron for men, pi. Schturze; die Schfirze apron for women and children. 

Der See lake, pi. die Seen; die See sea. 

Die Spalte (sometimes der Spalt in the first meaning) split, column (in a newspaper); der 
Spalt (pi. die Spalte)_split in a figurative sense, contentious division, quarrel, especially common 
in the compound Zwiespalt dissension. 

Der Stock stick, cane, story (of a house), pi. die Stocke canes, pi. Stocke or Stock stories: 
Spazierstocke 'walking sticks, but ein Haus von drei Stocken or Stock a house of three stories, 
and Das Haus ist drei Stock hoch. 

Der Teil part; das Teil share. 

Der Tropfen drop; der Tropf dull, stupid fellow. 
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Der Trupp gang, unorganized crowd, flock, pi die Tnipps (or Truppe), as ejn Trupp Arbeiter, 
Menschen, Kmder, Huhner, Gemsen; die 

Das Tuch piece of cloth (handkerchief, sh 

Erne Uhr a clock, watch, pi die Uhren, e i 

pi zwei Uhr two o'clock, &c 

Def Verdienst wages, das Verdienst merit, desert 

Die Vesper \espers (see also 96 8), das also die Vesper afternoon meal Wachmittage lapg 
hatten sie hier gespielt und zum Vesper rohe Ruben gegessen (Hermann Hesse's Unterm Rorf, 
P 21) 

Die WalnuB (pi Walnusse) walnut (fruit), der WalnuB (pi Walnusse) or more commonly 
der WalnuCbaum walnut (tree) 

Die Wehr defense, das Wehr dam (in a river) 

Das Wort word with reference to meaning m connected discourse, pi die Worte; pi die 
Winter words apart from their meaning Er sprach in beredten Worten, but Das Telegramm 
hat 16 Worter. This distinction is not yet universally observed, Worte seeming to be the fa- 
vorite in both meanings 

Der Wurm worm, das Wurm helpless babe, ‘poor thing (man or woman) 

Das Zeug material, substance, stuff, das Zeugs (gen now used for all cases, see 266. II 1 
H c) stuff m a contemptuous sense 

The similarity in form is sometimes merely accidental das Tor gate, der Tor fool, die Mark 
mark (com), das Mark marrow, &c 

a There is a tendency to make a difference between the neut pi m -e and that in -er, when 
they both occur with the same word The former has in a number of cases collective force, 
denoting a number of connected parts or related individuals, the latter form has separating, 
individualizing force das Wort word, pi Worte words m connected discourse with reference 
to their meaning, pi Wbrter words as individuals without reference to their connection m one 
sentence, as Worterbuch, lit word book, dictionary, das Band tie, ribbon, pi Bande ties nf 


or related indu tduals is also closely associated m many words with the plural ending -en of the 
mixed declension, as shown m 78 Note The difference between plurals in -er and -e is som^. 
times merely a matter of style See 73 b The forms in -e are older than those in -er, and 
hence often naturally incline to use m poetical or less common expressions 

b There is a tendency to distinguish between the meaning of words of the form Ge — e 
and on the other hand Ge — The form Ge — e (never mutating the stem vowel) has a more 
abstract meanii ’’ 

tempt or disliki 
while the form ■ 


proceeds about ^ ^ 

howc%er, m a disparaging sense Ihr Benehmen war em wenig keck, das konnte er sich nich.t 

verhehlen, aber wie so ganz frei von Dreistigkeit war diese Keckheit, wie so ganz ohne Gefall- 

sucht ihr gef&Uiges Getue und Gehabe — \\ ildenbruch’s Die hethge Frau, p 130), das Geklopfe 

a continual unpleasant knocking or ham , . 

and fro, but das GerSusch the noise, pi ■ 

directly from the stem of the v erb watho 

of the deru-ative noun must of course a 

from hkmmem, &c The -e, however, 

altho the distinction cannot appear in tl 

screaming, but das Gcschrei o cry, clamor, 6.c 


according to their gender 
meaning das Bhndenu^ 
There is, however, much 


IVFLECTIOV OF PROPER N0U\S. 

<»c\-cntecntircentuo'* ^th^ma^4u'hne'"and"fem^^^ are^som f 

thruout. but almost all traces of this older inflection have disa^P^^reTSthelit^^^^^^^^^ 
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except the plural ending -en of feminines (see 93. 1. b, (2)), the rather colloquial dat. and acc. 
ending en (see 87), and the corrupted gen. ens (86. 2. a), which is in fact a str. gen. added to a 
wk. gen. Other weak forms are still occasionally found : Was ist die ganze schleswig-holsteinische 
Geschichte neben der Geschichte des Alten Fritzen? (Fontane’s Der Tunnel iiber der Spree, 
chap. iv). Mit des alten Fritzen eigenhandigem Kriickstock (id., Vor dem Sturm, III. chap. ii). 
Mit des Herzogs Moritzen Obersten, dem Herm Sebastian von Walwitz (Raabe’s Unseres 
HerrgoUs Kanzlei, chap. vi). Er redete auch den jiingsten Ursleuen, sein Paten- und Enkel- 
kind, an in einer Weise, die mich besonders belustigte (R. Huch’s Ludolf Ursleu, chap. xi). 
The old weak gen. has also been preserved in a number of compounds: Ottendorf, Lmsenstraile. 
Outside of these compounds the gen. of these names is Ottos, Luise(n)s. Other traces of weak 
inflection in the names of persons and families are given in 93. 1. b. (2) and (6). The ending -en 
is best preserved in the plural of feminine names. See 93. 1. h. (2). It is often found in the 
singular in the dat. and acc. of unmodified names. See 87. Tho this singular form in -en is 
now felt as a weak case form, it was originally in all strong masculine proper names an ending 
borrowed from the acc. of the strong adjective declension, as in diesen, guten. Later it spread 
to the dat., as it was taken for a weak case ending, which is the same for the acc. and dat. This 
misconception was all the more natural, as many masculine and feminine proper names were 
originally weak and hence had -en in the dat. and acc. Thus this -en, now used uniformly in 
the dat. and acc. of masc. and fern, proper names, had a twofold origin. _ 

The str. declension has also been much reduced, and there is, as will be seen below, much 
fluctuation in present usage. There is a general tendency in all classes of proper nouns and 
often in titles to drop the s of the gen. whenever preceded by an article or other modifying word 
that marks distinctly the case. With names of persons this can now be considered a rule. 

85. Those proper nouns that have the article always before them — i.e. the 
names of natural divisions of the earth’s surface (as rivers, lakes, seas, moun- 
tains, plains, forests, &c.), the names of countries of the fem. or masc. gender, 
names of newspapers, works of art, months, days of the week, nations, peoples, 
parties, dynasties— were originally, and in part are still, common class nouns, 
and hence are in general declined, as common class nouns of the same form 
would be: der Rhein the Rhine, des Rheins, &c.; der Brocken (peak in the 
Harz Mts.), des Brockens, &c.; die Alpen the Alps, der Alpen, &c.; die Schweiz 
Switzerland, der Schweiz, &c.; in den letzten Tagen des Augusts (Raabe); 
der Preuhe the Prussian, des PreuBen, &c.; der Karolinger Carlovingian, des 
Karolingers, &c. 

a. The names of months, newspapers, works of art, literary productions, 
organizations, boats, ships, now more generally drop the s of the gen.: Am 
Abend des 22. August (Beilage zur AUgemeinen Zeikmg, 18. Sept. 1901), zu 
Ende des Februar (Stilgebauer’s Gotz Kraft, I, p. 41), but in poetic language 
M'hcre the genitive precedes its governing noun inflection is preserved as in des 
Males Erwachen; der Redalrteur des Coriolan, des Bund, &c. editor of the 
Coriolan, Bund, &c. ; der Dichter des Faust the author of Faust; der GrufS 
des „Schubertbund“ the greeting from the Schubertbund (musical organization), 
auf der Kommandobriicke des „Sperber“ (Dominik’s Kamerun, p, 43) upon the 
conning-bridge of the “Sperber” (name of boat) {Hamburger Naclirichten, Dec. 
1.3, 1903), &c. The names of days of the week are inflected when used adver- 
bially, but when used after prepositions or after a governing noun non-inflection 
after the article is common : Die Zusammenkunft ist des Dienstags, but wahrend 
des ganzen Montag (Rundschau, 2. 5, 278, quoted by Sanders in his Ergdnzungs- 
u'drlcrbuch, p. 547 and censured by him as careless, but to-day this dropping of 
the genitive ending s is quite common and natural in accordance Avith usage in 
case of names of months), die Ereignisse des Donnerstag {Hamburgischer Cor- 
respondent, May 5, 1903), in den Morgenstunden des Montag {Frankfurter 
Zeit., May 19, 1920). Also foreign names of rivers and mountains as a rule 
drop the s in the gen.: die Hohen des Monte Cavo the heights of Monte Cavo, 
das Tal des (or der in accordance with German usage) untern Rhone, im Wasser- 
gebiet des Po und des Rheins (K. Bohnenberger in Zcitschrijl fur detUsche 
Philologie, 1913, p. 372), &c. This usage, tho strongly condemned by gram- 
marians, is spreading even to German geographical names: fiir einen An- 
wolmer des Stechlin (lake) (Fontane’s Stechlin, III), auf dem Gipfel des Hohen- 
staufen (Raabe’s PcchJin, chap. .\iv), am Westhang des Schratzmannie {Grofes 
Jfauptquartier, Oct. 13, 1915), die Gewasser des Rhein (Kutzen and Steinecke’s 
Pas deutschc Land, p. 30), diese Gegend des Main (ib., p. 223), die femen 
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Hohen des Spcssart (Stilgcbiucr's Gotz Krajfi, I, 1, p 30) the distant heights 
of the Spcssart (a an cll-^\ oodcd mountainous district of Bavaria), &c Examples 
can c\en be found m textbooks on geography It is a natural impulse towards 
uniformit> , as all other proper nouns drop s m the gen \\ hen preceded by an 
article (<ce 86 1) 

b The names of the months often drop the article and remain umnflectcd 
after Anfang, Mitte, Endc: Ende Mai the last of May See 94 3 A 

c The great mass of foreign names of peoples and tribes have been con 
formed to German inflection, but those which still retain endings (a, i, o, u, oi, 
&c ) which resist inflection according to German models take an s m the gen 
sing and thruout the plural, or perhaps more commonly remain unmflccted, 
c«peciall> in the plural, the article alone indicating the ease and number der 
Eskimo, des Eskiino(s), pi die Eskimo(s), die Herero {Hamburger Nachnehten, 
Oct IS, 1904) found nine times in this issue and die Hereros in this same issue 
three times If s becomes established m the genitive singular and the unin 
fleeted form m the plural the inflection will be conformed to that of the e less 
plural t>pe axeept in the dative plural, where the uninflcctcd form or the form 
m -s must be used 

86 1 Names of persons and all political divisions, as countries, states, 

counties, cities, and the like do not in general take an article except v\hcn 
minified by an adjective The proper name takes an s (never es) in the gen 
sing when it is not preceded by an article or limiting adjective, but takes no 
ending when preceded by an article, limiting adjective, or tbc genitive of a 
noun w ith w hich it stands m apposition Wilhelms Hdt, but der Hut des klei- 
nen Wilhelm, Annas Hdt, or der Hut der Anna; die TJmversitaten Deutsch- 
lands, but die Verffissung des repubhkanischen Deutschland; die fiinwohner der 
Hauptstadt Berlin, das &nd des Schilhmachers Schmidt In all these cases the 
proper name forms with the governing noun a group with the chief stress upon 
the last member 

If the person has tvvo or more names, the last one only takes the s‘ die Re- 
gierung Fnedneh Augusts, Mane von Ebner-Eschenbachs gesammelte Schrif- 
ten, &c 

a If a mT^culinc noun m the penitnc modified by t preceding article limiting adjectne 
or the genitive of a noun with which it stands m apposition precede the noun upon which it 
depends it usually takes an s des groflen Karls Taten (but die Taten des groCen Karl) des 
AdoU Burgers Haus, des venatenen Arthurs Vater (Licnhard s Komg Arthur 5) des Pastor 
Friedrichs Sohn, des Onkel Heinnchs Stiinme Also the modified name preceding the prtno 


m all these cases is the survival of an older usage which alwajs required an s m the genitive of 
srtong masculine names (see 89) Now however not even the above mentioned remnant of 
th S rule IS observed closely des Stahtrompeter Rafimann Blasen (ScIicfTel s TromMer 6 
Stuck) des Heiml Mutter (Memhardt) des alien Sparr Augen (\\ ildcnbruch) des alten Petersen 
n 07 ? Pastors Reiche Amtsnachfolger (Fedor Sommers Lrnst 

P 2^ These examples mdicate that the law of mediate coulact referred to above and also in 

In case of neuter names of countries continen^o nn l ^ » *u 


w vii 

Crund~ 
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stuck, III). A proper noun cannot only be used as a common noun with reference to one of a 
class of individuals, but also to one individual in different stages of development as different 
characteristics are here compared: Wiewohl diese Szene erst in der Ausgabe von 1808 hinzuge- 
kommen ist, hat sich hier Goethe vollig in den Charakter des Fausts seiner friihen Jugend 
hineinzufiihlen vermocht (Johannes Volkelt’s Zwischen Diclitung und Philosophie, p. 7). 

c. There is sometimes a shade of meaning between inflection and non-mflection after a pre- 
ceding noun: die Bluteperiode der Ostseestadte Stettin, Danzig, Konigsberg the period of 
greatest prosperity for the Baltic cities Stettin, Danzig, Konigsberg, but Es ist die Bluteperiode 
vomehmlich der Ostseestadte: Stettins, Danzigs, Kdnigsbergs (Lamprecht’s Deutsche 
Geschichte, zweiter Erganzungsband, p. 459) It is the period of greatest prosperity, especially for the 
cities along the Baltic, particularly for Stettin, Danzig, Konigsberg. In the first example Stettin, 
Danzig, Konigsberg, appositives to Ostseestadte, stand in such a close grammatical relation 
to the two preceding nouns that they form with them a group and, as the last menaber of the 
group, receive the chief stress. In the second example the three appositives stand in a looser 
grammatical relation to the preceding nouns and hence form an independent group with inde- 
pendent stress and it becomes necessary to indicate the grammatical relation to the preceding 
group. Similarly der Tod der zwei bedeutenden Forscher Minor und Erich Schmidt, but 
mit dem Tode zweier bedeutender Forscher, Minors und Erich Schmidts (Jos. Korner in 
Literaturhlatt fiir germanische und romanische Philologie, XXXIX. Jahrg., p. IS). 

2. For names of persons and places not preceded by an article, the following 
variations of the general rule for the formation of the gen. occur: 

a. Names of persons ending in a sibilant s, 8, sch, x, z, may remain un- 
changed in the gen. sing., adding, usually, however, the apostrophe: VolS’ Ge- 
dichte, von Ines’ kleinen kraftigen Handen (Storm), nach Pentz’ Weisung 
(Fontane), die Stimmen von Felix’ Kameraden, eine Anzahl von Lenz’ Versen 
(Hermann Grimm), Agnes’ Hochzeit (G. Hirschfeld), das Bildnis aus dem 
dunkeln Winkel der Studierstube Adam Olearius’ (Jensen), Isolde Kurz, die 
Tochter Hermann Kurz’ (Bartels’s Deutsche Dichtung, p. 202), Brockhaus’ Kon- 
versations-Lexikon, Professor Delitzsch’ Hypothesen {Hamburger Nachrichten, 
Feb. 11, 1905). Sometimes we find s after those in s and quite often after those in 
sch: Vofi’s Luise (Karl Erbe’s Worterhuch der detiischen Rechtschreibung, p. xvi), 
Busch’s Erzahlung (Minor), beim Anblick Grobitzsch’s (Hartleben), bei der 
Beliebtheit Ludwig Pietsch’s {Neue Zurcher ZeiL, Jan. 4, _J904), die Vortrage 
Professor Delitzsch’s {Hamb. Nachr., Feb. 11, 1905), Aufierungen Busch’s 
•iiber seine eigenen Werke {Frankfurter ZeiL, Sept. 21, 1913). Instead of s 
we rarely find es: Meljanzes Vater (Martin’s Wolframs von EscJienbacli Parzi- 
val, II, p. xxv). Some use in case of all sibilants the mixed gen. ending ens, 
a form once common, but apparently much less used to-day, more frequent, 
however, with Christian names than surnames: an Ludwig Pietschens Seite, 
Koselitzens (surname) sparliche Meldungen (Franz Overbeck in Die netie 
Rtmdschau, March 1906, p. 329), auf Hansens Bitten (G. Hauptmann), Franzens 
Idee (G. Hirschfeld), Gotzens Blicke (Stilgebauer’s Gotz Krafft), Luciussens 
(surname) Musik (Hpmann Hesse’s Unterm Rad, p. 127). 

Grammarians are, in general, eager to find a way out of the tangle of present 
usage here. A number urge the form in -ens, but it does not find a wide support 
outside of a few short names like Hans, Max, &c. The most common form — 
the one with the mere apostrophe— is in reality no genitive at all, as it cannot 
be distinguished in the spoken language from the nominative. Grammatical 
justice demands here a clear genitive ending, and it is quite probable that most 
people who write VoC’ in fact speak Vofis, i.e. pronounce an B with double pres- 
sure, thus malcing a slight syllabic division in the middle, so that a real double 
s is spoken. Likewise in case of the genitive -sch’, as in die Auflehnung Popo- 
witsch’ (Jellinek’s Geschichte der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik, p. 263), it is quite 
probable that an s is in fact spoken after sch. Careful observers even write 
the s here as can be seen by the examples given above. It would be desirable 
if this common usage of speaking an s after a sibilant should find an expression 
in the written language. It was once the rule to write s or es : Artuses hof 
(Wolfram’s Parzival, 296, 25), Artuss her (ib. 326, b). At one time the ’s was 
in large measure lost also in English, but it seems to be the prevailing form to- 
day. Some South German grammarians avoid the difficulty here by recom- 
mending tlie use of the definite article, thus elevating here a common S.G. 
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colloqunlism to the dignity of htenry form der Bruder des Klaus instead of 
der Bruder Klaus’. 

In the eighteenth century the genitive in-(e)ns was not restricted to names 
ending in a sibilant but was widely used, especially with names in -e Karlens, 
Achillens, Fichtens (nom Fichte), Adelheidens, &c This usage is still found 
with feminines in -e (sec b below), sometimes with names ending m a sibilant, 
‘;ometinies witli names in -eke, as m Meinekes or in colloquial language some- 
times Memekens, sometimes with Vater and Mutter (see 90) 


'\«te In cajK- of ■ 
d e BUchcr d«s Fcl 
If mod f •'d d 
a t tie or iiom«- dp*< 

Curtias. Compare fi9 II h-o 


h Fern m -e may add -s or -ens* Manes or Manens Hut 
c Foreign nouns ending in a sibilant often prefer the article, and thus re- 
main uninflccted as die Germania des Tacitus the Germania of Tacitus, or 
they may perhaps more frequently be treated as a German word Tacitus’ 
Germania (title of a book by E Scliwy/er, published m 1912), Tacitus’ Histo- 
nen (Stilgcbaucr s Cotz Kraffl I p 200 ), Thoas’ letzte Worte (Hermann 
Gnmm’s / I p 98) Sophokles’ Antigone (ib II p 29) der asthetische 

Wert Dickens’ (Paul Hcnsel s Thomas Carlyle, p 113), or m case of a few\ 
having thrown off their foreign ending, may take the apostrophe or -enS 
Ho'raz’ Oden or Ho'razens Oden the odes of Horace, instead of die Oden des 
Ho'ratius, A'ne'as’ or A^ne'ens, gen of A'ne'as, &c 

d Foreign names of persons do not now retain their original Latin or Greek 
declension except in a few biblical names N Jesus Chnstus, G Jesu Chnsti, 
D Jesu Chnsto, A Jesum Chnstum; das EvangeUum Matthai the gospel of 
Matthew &c Even here the rule for German nouns is often preferred Chnstus’ 
Geburt, &c 

e As It IS not customary for names of places to insert en before s of the gen , 
such names of places as end m a sibilant form no gen , but express this relation 
by the prep von of die StraBen von Pans, but die StraBen Hamburgs, or 
Hamburgs StraBen In poetry, however, the apostrophe may be used after 
sibilants an Kolchis’ Kuste (Grillparzer s Argonauten, 2) fur Hellas’ Heil 
und Gluck (ib ), Hellas' Dichter (Wildenbruch's Die Lteder des LunpideSt 
p 13) Sometimes also in plain prose der Schwerpunkt der Verteidigung 
'Tnpohs’ (Netie Zilrcher Zeii , Dec 8, 1911) nicht ein kaum bekannter Furst, 
der von der Gnade Pans* Oder I^ondons lebt {Frankfurter Zeil , Nov 23, 1915) 


87 Names of places and persons take no sign for the dat and acc in choice language but 
earlier and still m the classical period the ending -efl for dat and acc sing Aras quite common 
m case of unmodified name= *ri, a - 1 ^^^^ 


again become quite commo 
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tane’s Effi, chap. vii). Du hist Vaters Tochter (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer^ Act 1). Ja, 
deine Tochter und Vaters hin ich (ib.). Nachbars Hanschen, Schusters Dortchen, Pastors 
Gustav, Mamas (Mutters, Tantes) Zimmer. Ich werde das Muttern .sagen, AIs Frau Imme 
dffnete, stand Rudolf auf dem kleinen Flur und sagte, dafi er Vatem holen solle und Hedwigen 
auch (Fontane’s Stechlin, chap, xiv), Ich werde GroCmutter bitten. Likewise fern, titles; 
Maiestats Befehl his Majesty’s order. Of course these words, like proper names, may take 
-(e)ns instead of -s in the genitive if they end in a sibilant or -e, sometimes also in case of Vater 
and Mutter: Exzellenz’ or Exzellenzens Befehl, Tantes or Tantens Kleid, Muttems Geburtstag 
(Viktor von Kohlenegg’s Eckerlcin in Velhagen und Klasiugs Monatsheftc, Dec. 1919, p. 373). 

A title with a preceding article is sometimes treated as a name, if it is used as such: des Dekan 
(Marriot’s Der geistliche Tod, chap, ii), mit den Sachen des Doktor (Hauptmann’s Friedensfest, 
p. 15), but more commonly with inflectional s: die Stimme des Doktors (ib., p. 4S), des Doktors 

Hand (ib., p. 52). ^ . tt x 

91. The residence of an individual js often written in one word with Ins name: Herr Lammers- 
Bremen Mr. Lammers from Bremen; Direktor Wirth-Plotzensee bei Berlin Director Wirth from 
Plotzensee near Berlin. Formerly von was placed before the name of the place. The von is not 
now used, as it might be construed as representing a title of nobility. Compare 94. 3. A. c and 
92. 5. 

Inflection of Titles. 


92. A full treatment of the proper titles which must be given to people 
of different social standing can be obtained in any of the numerous Briefsteller 
which usually treat this delicate subject. 

The leading points as to the inflection of these titles are as follows; 

1. When a title (or titles) not preceded by an article stands before a name 
of a person, the title and name are now usually felt as a unit, i.e. as a compound 
name, and hence the second element, i.e. the name is alone inflected, except 
the one title Herr Mr., which is always inflected: Kmser WiUielms Schlofl, 
Professor Dr. A. Kuhns Vorlesungen, Reichskanzler Fiirst Bismarcks Ver- 
dienste, Das Leben Herzog Beriffiards. Er sprach von Prasident Grant, 
von Gr^ Rechberg. But Herrn Schmidts Hut, der Hut Herrh Schmidts, 
der Hut des Herm Schmidt, der Sohn des Kaufmanns Herm Schmidt. Earlier 
in the period Herr could also be treated like other titles and was left uninflected 
when not preceded by an article: Mache Er Herr Justen (see 87) den Kopf 
nicht warm (Lessing’s Minna, 1, 2). 

_ a. Exceptions occur not infrequently when a genitive follows its governing noun. Here the 
title often assumes the inflection, as the feeling prevails that the inflection of the dependent 
element should take place at the point of immediate contact with its governing word: die Me- 
daillen Papsts Clemens des Siebenten (Goethe), bis zum Monumente Konigs Max n. (Hans 
Hopfen), die Schwester Konigs Artus (E. Martin’s Wolframs von Eschenbach Parzival, II, p. 445), 
einige Jahre im Hause Meisters Lorenz (Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude ain Licht, p. ISl), neben 
der Grabstatte der Gattin Herzogs Konrad des Roten (Steinhausen’s Geschichte der detitschen 
KuUur, p. Ill), die Festrede Biirgermeisters Dr. Pauli {Hamburger Nachrichten, March 23, 
1905), vom Tode Konigs Christian tief erschiittert (ib. Jan. 30, 1906), nach Ansprachen Majors 
a. D. [at^er Dienst] Badhauser, des katholischen und protestantischen Anstaltsgeistlichen 
{AUgemeine Zeit., April 12, 1905). The inflected title is often preceded by an inflected form of 
Herr; vom Munde Herm Majors Bennecke (Wildenbruch’s Sclnuester-Seele, chap. x). 

b. __T^® inflection of Herr in all positions is the survival of older usage, where weak titles did 
Teschuten\®^™^S ones, enter into close relations with a following name to form a unit: frouen 
froun Uot^l^^°t {Parzival, _ 262. 25), mines hern Gawanes munt (id., 300. 21), der junge sun 
I p. 349), hnXsSFlibelungeftlied, Aventiure 33), under den vanen hem Saules (quoted from Blatz, 
unity could arisS\kunec Artuses hof (Walther von der Vogelweide, p. 99, Paul’s ed.). The idea of 
inative and accu^s more easily with strong nouns because they usually had no ending in the nom- 
2 a often in the dative, which facilitated the blending of title and name. 

other modifyinil^ title standing before the name is preceded by an article or 
• ilg word, inflection or non-inflection results according to the mean- 

(1) If the . 

relations wi^' a title retains a degree of independence not entering into such close 
Pastors Fhe name as to form a unit with it, it is inflected: der Sohn des 

is sometirF^f^Fe or des Pastors Reiche Sohn. In the latter case the name 
take inflected as the feeling sometimes prevails that inflection ought to 

ffovernir/^® in the dependent word when it stands in direct contact with the 
chap. D. Freundes Papphoffs Regenschirm (Raabe’s Fruhling, 

auf der Inflection of the name here is rare when the governing word precedes: 
staubigen Chaussee des Vetters Wassertreters (id. Ahu Telfan, xxxvi). 
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(2) If title and name form a unit, both words remain uninncctcd when the 
governing noun precedes: die Stimme des 6nkel Heinrich or more commonly 
without the article: die Stimme Onkel Heinrichs. Sometimes as in older 
usage with the inflection of the name: der Klang der Hausglocke des Doktor 
Dachreiters (Raabe’s Pcchlin, chap. xrx). If a common noun is used here 
instead of the name, inflection is quite common: Die Meinung des Bruder 
Stadtrats his brother the alderman (Kaabc s Abu Td/an, p. 32), im traulichen 
Forsthause Karls sow'ohl wie in dem Heim des Bruder Juristen (his brother the 
lauyer) am Rhein (Hans Brand in ]Vcstermanns ^fotlatshcf!c, May 1905, p 245). 

Wlien the governing noun follows, the feeling usually prevails that inflection 
should take place at the point of immediate contact with the governing noun: 
des Onkel Heinrichs Stimme or more commonly without the article: Onkel 
Heinrichs Stimme. This is the common usage of the M.H.G. period: des 
kunce Gahmurctes kint (Parzival, 301, o). Inflection of also the title here is 
quite rare in case of strong nouns: in des ktmeges E7cln lant ( Nibelnngcnlicd, 
Aventiurc 24). To-day both title and name sometimes remain uninflected as 
they arc together felt as a name, which in the position before the governing 
noun is not only inflectctl but sometimes remains uninflected: des Stabtrompeter 
Raflraann Blasen (SchcfTcrs Trom peter, G. Sthek). 

(3) Weak titles arc in general treated as strong ones, but they manifest a 
reluctance, as in older usage (see 1. b), to enter into close unity w'ith the fol- 
lowing name, especially after the article. Thus we often find such expressions 
as die Truppen des Generaloberst von Woyrsch (Grojlcs Hauptqnartier, July 
2, 1915), dem Generaloberst von Hindenburg (Der Vdlkcrkricg, IV, p. 154), but 
inflection in choice language is more common: die Offensive der Armee des 
Generalobersten von Woyrsch (Grofes Ilauplqiiartier, July 18, 1915, also July 
19, &c.); der Solm des Grafen Rechberg, des Grafen Rechbergs Sohn, or des 
Grafen Rechberg Sohn. Close union, however, is more common in case of 
things: an Bord des „Prinz Waldemar** (boat). Likewise in case of persons 
when the article drops out: Graf Rechbergs Sohn. 


5. If several titles preceded by an article stand before a name, often only 
the first title is inflected, or in case Herr is used both Herr and the following 
title are inflected, but there is here much fluctuation in usage, the tendency, 
however, being towards inflection, especially in case of weak nouns: die Vor- 
lesungen des Professors Hofrat Schmidt; des Herm Staatsministers von Stein; 
die Mitteilung unseres verehrten Herm Direktors Doktor Rosenberg (Hirsch- 
feld); des Herm Professor NiedermoUer (M. Drcyer); die Armee des Generals 
Graf Bothmer (Grojies Hauptquariier, Oct. 10, 1915). The second and third 
title are usually felt as standing in apposition wnth the first. Where non-inflcc- 
tion is employed as in the preceding examples this grammatical relation does 
not find a formal expression, hence it is becoming more common to indicate 
this grammatical relation by appending an inflectional ending to the second 
title as the one that stands in immediate contact with the governing word* 
groBhemge Entgegenkommen des Geheimen Medizinalrats Professors 
Ur. Kulz (Weser-Zeitung)', des Feldmarschalls Prinzen Eugen or des Feld- 
marschaUs Prinz Eugen (both forms given in Nagl’s Deutsche Sprachlchre n 

Bothmer (GroJIes Hauptquariier, SoX 
drich^fib MayTmS)^^ Oberbefehlshabers, Feldmarschalls Erzherzog Frie- 

title and name are considered as a compound noun and hence 
.. ■. . ... . id element* der Empfang Seiner 

K " . .. ■ Nov. 9, 1904); aus der 

\ » Albrechts V. von Bayern (Dr. 
le 6, 1905) ; die Feier des ersten 
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Geburtstages unseres jiingsten HobenzoUem, Prinz Wilhelms (Daheim, 1907, 
Nr. 41). Compare this last example with the first one from Nagl’s Deutsche 
Sprachlehre given above. 

If a second or later title is preceded by the article it must of course be inflected : 
die Freude Seiner Majestat des Kaisers. 

3. An appended title is in case of persons inflected whether the preceding 
name is declined or not: die lange Regierung Friedrichs or Konig Friedrichs 
des GroBen, or die lange Regie? ung des Kdnigs Friedrich des GroBen; Hein- 
richs des Finklers Name; Max’ I. (read des Ersten) Gemahlin; but non-inflec- 
tion in case of names of ships: zu Ehren der Offiziere des deutschen Linien- 
schiffes „Kaiser Karl der GroBe“ {Hamburger Nachrichten, Jul}'’ 27, 1905), 
die Entsendung des Kaiser Karl der GroBe {Neue Zilrcher Zeit., July 28, 1905). 
Some prefer to drop s in the first example, as the inflection of the appended title 
clearly marks the case relation: der Binder Friedrich des GroBen (Fontane’s 
Vor deni Sturm, 11. 14), bald nach dem Regierungsantritt Friedrich Wilhelm I. 
{Hamh. Nadir., Oct. 29, 1904). This usage, however, seems in general to be 
yielding to the tendency to mark grammatical relations clearly in both elements. 
The title alone may be inflected in case of junior, senior: auf dem Bette Butze- 
mann juniors (Raabe’s Deutscher Adel, chap, xx), Raabe juniors Stimme (Halbe’s 
Mutter Erie, p. 157). We also often hear: die Stimme Raabes junior. If the 
name is preceded by an article the title here remains uninflected : das Hochzeits- 
geschenk des Herrn Eckhart senior (Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn, chap. xi). 

4. Such words as Freund, Vater, &c., are often treated as titles: Das ist 
Freund Mullers Frau. 

5. The word following von in names originally marked the residence or 
locality. As the use of von became in the seventeenth century the prerogative 
of nobility the word after von became fixed and gradually lost its force so that 
it is now felt as a part of the name, and hence the s is appended to it: Otto von 
Bismarcks Reden. Some inflect the name here according to the principle 
described in 1. a and 2. h above. The genitive -s is appended to that part of 
the name that stands in direct contact with the governing noun. Thus if the 
name precedes the governing noun, the ending is appended to the end of the 
name, as in the example just given. If the name follows the governing noun the 
ending is added to that part of the name that stands before the von, as it is in 
immediate contact with the governing noun: die Reden Ottos von Bismarck, 
das Leben Gotzens von Berlichingen (Goethe), die Braut Friedrichs von Glim- 
mem (Raabe’s A. T., chap, xii), ein Jugendportrat Wilhelms von Oranien 
{Kolnischc Zeitung, No. 1, 1895), Leben und Bildnis Friedrichs von Hagedorn 
(title of a book by Hubert Stierling, published in 1911). Present usage, however, 
seems to prefer here inflection at the end of the entire name as it is felt as a unit, 
a compound, and like a compound takes inflection at the end: der jiingere 
Bruder Friedrich von Hagedorns (Daniel Sanders’s Deutsche Litcraturgeschichte, 
p. 81), im Zeitalter Otto von Bismarcks (Fontane's Ctcile, XIII), zwei Briefe 
Wilhelm von Humboldts {BeiJage zur Allgemeincn Zeitung, 1901, No. 84). Das 
ist eine Beleidigung des Andenkens unseres Vaterchens und Professor von 
Rangenhofens (G. Ompteda). Thus in accordance with this conception the 
name always has inflection at the end, whether it precedes or follows the govern- 
ing noun. The other type with the inflection of the word before the von is now 
rarely generalized so that it is also employed when the name precedes the gov- 
erning noun: Alberts von Kostnitz Vater (Wilhelm Fischer's Die Freude am 
Lichl, II, p. 52). Of cotir.'^c, this type is not infrequent in learned literature 
dealing with older periods where historic names occur in which the word after 
the von is a real dative, a name of an actual place: Wolframs von Eschenbach 
Parzival imd Titurel (name of a hook by Ernst Martin, Halle 1903). This type is 
still in full force where the word after von is the name of an actual place or coun- 
try: Friedrich Wilhelms HI. (read des Dritten) von Preufien lange Regierung. 

In (lur own lima it i^ again common to distingui.sh irulividuals by mentioning 
the place where they live, which is now placed after the name as an appositive 
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to It Schmidt-Bcrlm. \ little cirlicr m the period von \\i<i pliccd before 
the mmc of the plncc n*; in older Gcrrmn Hoffmann von Fallerslcben, &c 
This usage Ins lietn nbindoncd as ilie von here casilj creates the false impre*?- 
sion that It indicates a title of nolnlit) 

G The title Frau is placcKi Kforc the name and rank of the husband, and 
Frau or Fmulein l>cfore a designation of relationship and usuallj alone nas 
inflection, if the article or a pronominal prccctics (die) Frau Schmidt, gen der 
Frau Schmidt, iS.c , but Frau Schmidts Sohn, (die) Frau Professor, (die) Frau 
Doktor, (die) Frau Oberst, &c . Ihre Frau Mutter, Ihre Frau Xante, Ihr (Ihre) 
Fraulcm Xante, &c l^arltcr in the ptrtml -m was often added to tlie title and 
stil! occa«ionall\ occurs die Frau Professonn (Goethe) In a number of ca^cs 
the old ending -m is still ii^inll> cmploaeil (die) Frau Ratin or Rat, (die) Frau 
Gehcime Ratin, (die) Frau Scnntorin, die Grafm or die Frau Grafin, die Her- 
zogm or die Frau Herzogm, die Konigm or die Frau Konigm, die Kaiserm 
Fnednch the wife of Lmperor I rctlcrick &c , Ihre Frau Gemahlm, Ihre Frau 
Schwogenn, Ihr (Ihre) Fraulcm Schnagcrin, tS.c If the title is preceded I)> 
an adjtcliM., or is itself an adjccti\c, the adjccti\c must be inflected Frau 
Geheimc Ratm, Frau Abgeordnetc Zcitz (name) 

Instead of Frau or Fraulem the fern article is often placed before the name, 
which m popular language often adds m (iisuall> corrupted to en) and in N G 
dialect also sche (sec 245 I G 1 c) die Marhtt Miss Marlitt (the pscudonam 
of a well known authoress) die Schulzen (corruption of Schulzm) Mrs Schulz 
die Bcckenn or Beckersche Mrs Becker die Frau Pastorsche (Raabe’s Odfcld 
chap wn) formcrl) in was added to the name also in the litcrar> language 
die GoUschedin (authoress, 1713 G2), die Karschin (poetess, 1722 01), 

In ease of males Herr is placctl before the designation of relationship or rank, 
and is al\\a>s inflcctctl Ihr Herr Vater, Ihres Herm Vaters, Ihr Herr Binder, 
&c , Ihr Herr Gemahl, &c , Ihr Herr Chef jour cmpIo>cr, der Herr Oberst, 
&c, Herr Oberst (direct address), der Herr Professor, &c, Herr Professor 
(direct address) 


Plur\l or Names or Persons and Pl/\ces 

93 There is considerable diversity of usage in the formation of the plural 
of names of persons and places 

1 The favorite formation m familiar language is either to add s ('s, 
or ens after sibilants) to the name or title used as a name, or less frequently 
to leave the name undeclined m all the eases Mullers haben Besuch The 
Mailers have company Kurz darauf traten Lehwefl's ein (Ernst Hcilborn's 
Klcejeld, X) Wir gehen zu Schulzens, zu Doktors We are going to Schulze’s, 
to the family of the doctor Zwei Wolfs, zwei Manes (or very commonly 
Manen according to 5 (2) below), two persons by the name of Wolf, Mary , 
die beiden Ehsabeths or EUsabeth (or often EUsabethen and sometimes Elisa- 
bethe according to b (2)), but usually die beiden Agnes, Ines with non inflec- 
tion, to avoid the repetition of the sibilant, non inflection being also more com- 
mon here than the form in -en according to b (2), die vielen Ludwig in der 
franzosischen Geschichte, im Familienhause der Weyland (Raabe’s W^innizel 
chap 0, die beiden Sarasin (Neuc Ztlrcher Zeit , Oct 2G, 190G) the two Sarasins 
(well known scientists and travelers) 

Geographical names especially remain uninflccted in the plural die beiden 
FranWurt the two cities of Frankfurt, die beiden Mecklenburg (or MeSn- 
burgs) the two Mecklenburgs ^ ^ iviecKien- 

If the title used as a name is weak, the plural is formed by addintr ens- 
Prasidentens treten heute eine kleme Reise ms Gebirge an The family of t ho 
president starts out on a little trip into the mountains to dav E^iLnUn^ 
^chen umgehend ihren Gegenbesuch (Hans Arnold’s NtdU 
Kronpnnzens {Frankfurter Zett , May 1, 1914) The regular nlural m l; 
used Ich kann doch m diesem Aufzug mcht zu Oberpral£tsSi 
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Nicht Lugen). Titles in the mixed declension add s in the plural; Pro'fessors 
lassen bitten (ib.). Zu 'Pastors (ib.). The accent in the last two nouns indi- 
cates that these forms are in fact genitives. See a. Compare 69. II. E. /. 

• a. In such examples as Wir gehen .zu Schulzes the es is now felt as a plural ending, altho 
the noun originally was a gen. sing, dependent upon a gdveming noun understood such as An- 
gehorige. In S.G. popular language the gen. of the sing, article in the reduced form of ’s is here 
still placed before the name, even tho the verb plainly shoAvs that the noun is felt as a plural: 
’s Hartmanns begleiteten uns. In other cases, however, as in die beiden Bertas the s is a real 
plural ending. 

b. Many prefer to inflect names of persons according to the regular declension for common 
nouns, as follows; (1) Most of the masculines end in the plural in e; die Wolfe, Friedriche, der 
letzte der Weylande (Raabe’s Wunn-igel, chap, ii) the last of the Weylands, &c. Earlier in the 
period the plural of Hans John was weak, but it is now usually Hanse, or when used as a common 
class noun Hanse (see 70. 1. c (2)). Sometimes the plural of the proper name is Hanse: In 
„Westennuhleii“ waren wir beilaufig mittmter sechs oder sieben Hanse beisammen und es 
gchorte Ubung dazu, um nicht in Konfusion zu geraten (Storm an Morike, Nov. 1854). (2) Most 

feminines take the weak plural ending en except those in a and y, which take s quite uniformly: 
die Marien, Mathilden, Adelheiden, but die Bertas, Hannys, &c. Those ending in a consonant 
have sometimes a strong plural according to the unmutated e-plural class: die EUsabethe instead 
of the more common wk. form Elisabethen. Diminutives in -chen and -el form the plural ac- 
cording to the e-less plural class: die Hannchen, Marthel. (3) Those masculines ending in 
-e, -el, -en, -er, also all diminutives in -chen and -el,_take no ending in the plural: die Luther, 
Schlegel, Karlchen &c. (4) Foreign nouns may remain uninflected, but may also add -s or -e, 

and some in -o may add -nen or -ne: die Hoah, Alba, &c.; die Cagliostros (ka-'liostRo:s), &c.; 
die Vir'gile, &c.; for those in -as, -es, -us, see 79. 2. d; die Scipi'onen, weltberiihmte Cice'rone 
{Paulsen' s Geschichte des gelehrten t/wtemcA/s, 2nd ed. p. 51), &c. (5) As a rule names of persons 

are not inflected according to the mutated e-plural and er-plural classes of the strong declension, 
as there is at least in the literary language an aversion to mutation here, but in colloquial speech 
mutated plurals can also be found after the analogy of common nouns: die WSIfe in der Schule, 
die QuSste (pi. of Quast) (Fontane’s Wanderungen, vol. I, chap. Garz). These mutated plurals 
are not infrequently used in a sarcastic or humorous sense: Es wird gewiinscht, daC saihtliche 
Kortmaimer (pi. of Kortmann) in Zukunft ihre tmverschamten Zudringlichkeiten gefalligst 
unterlassen (Stader). Sie ist eine Grunebaum, und die Griinebaume kdnnen im Hotfall die 
Zalme zusammenbeiBen (Raabe's Hungerpastor, chap. i). (6) Only the names of nationalities 

and a few famous families are inflected weak. See_76. I. 3 (toward end). Raabe in his Eulen- 
pfingsten, chap, ix, has formed the plural of the family name Hebelung AA^eak, perhaps facetiously 
after the analogy of the mythical dynasty die Wibelungen (see 76. I. 3, tOAA’’ard end). Fontane 
in his Vor dem Sturm forms the plural of the family name Vitzewitz according to the e-plural 
class, but in one place (I.l) we find a weak plural where it is represented as a part of an inscrip- 
tion upon a house of the year 1634: Das ist der Vitzewitzen Haus. Some N.G. authors employ 
the weak plural quite commonly: Leonie des Beaux! Wie klingt dir das von einer Schneider- 
tochter hier im Lande der Fritzen und Karlinen? (Raabe’s Die Akten des Vogelsangs, p. 71). 
Und wenn wir hier noch drei Dierksen hatten (Otto Ernst’s Flachsmann als Erzieher, 3, 1). 
Das war die Sippschaft der Uhlen (Frenssen’s Jorii Uhl, chap, i, and often elsevA^here). Die 
Ursleuen der alten Zeit waren vielleicht religiose Schwarmer (R. Huch’s Ludolf TJrsleu, chap. ii). 

c. The names of countries and places usually form their plural AAUth s or remain uninflected. 
The plural of die Schweiz, however, takes e: Die Schweize werden immer kleiner (Fontane’s 
Wanderungen, vol. I, chap. Die Ruppiner Schweiz). 

2. Some make a shade of difference in meaning between the uninflected 
plural form and the plural in s. In the sense of mett like, all proper names 
remain uninflected in the plural, while they end in s to designate all or several 
members of a family: die Scherer, die, Grimm men like Scherer, Grimm, but 
Brauns sind nicht reich The Browns (a definite family) are not rich. Here again 
we find a difference of usage. In the former meaning we now more commonly 
find proper names inflected according to the regular declension for common 
nouns, as described in 1. 6 above: die Goethe the men like Goethe, die Luther, 
die Bismarcke, die Sokratesse, die Scipionen, die Shakespeares, &c. Some- 
times, however, we find uniformly -s here even with German names: kleine 
Lindaus und Blumenthals (A. Bartels) little Lindaus and Blumenthals. 

Some add _s to indicate different members of the same family and inflect the 
. ■ name according to the regular declensions, to distinguish different families of 
the same name: die Schmidts the different members of a definite family by the 
name of Schmidt. Es gibt viele Schmidte (or Schmidt) There are many fam- 
ilies of the name of Schmidt. 

3. Two or more names are often found in the singular after one plural arti- ' 
cle, which indicates the case of each of the proper names and by its plural form 
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sliows tlml all arc includeil in ihc statement: Goethe war raenschlich -und 
dichtcrisch den Fielding und Smollct iiberlegcn. Eichhom war aus der Zeit 
dcr Befreiungskriege her beknnnt als ein Freund dcr Arndt, Schleicrraachcr, 
Perthes, Rcimcr. Die Lindau und Genossen Lindau and his liicrar>‘ following; 
die Schmidt, Valer und Sohn; die bciden Stcchiins, Vater und Sohn (Fontanc’s 
SUfhltn, chap, ii): and al^ wiihnnt the article: Stradnitz Vater und Sohn 
(Marrioi’s Seine GpiUsciI, chap, vin, von Amstcin Sohnen, Wien (H. von Hof- 

niannsthal's /Jfr p, nil ). 

Sometimes we fiiul not only a plural article hut al^-o a plural adjective, both 
of which show by their plural fonn that they apply to all the proper names: 
Bci Stcinau zwang cr die vdllig ubcrraschtcn Thum und Bubna zu schirapflicher 
Kapitulation. 

The article in each of the al)ovc ca‘;cs has collective force, and hence when the 
names are to l>c taken sepnr.itely the article must l>e dropj)c<l: Nachkoramcn 
von Gcschlcchtcm, deren Namcn mit den Tagen Karl Augusts, Amalias, 
Goethes fiir immer verkniipft sind, wollten die neuerfrischte Gocthearbeit 


fdrdcm. 

Instead of the definite article before a number of names wc often find the 
indefinite with the force of such tnen (women) as: Zu den Dorfgeschichtcner- 
ziihlem stellcn wir schlieBlich auch noch einen Dichtcr, der mit scinen Natur- 
und Landschaftsschilderungcn cinen gewissen Gegensatz zu den Kultur- und 
Sittcngcmiilden cincs Auerbach, Rank und Rosegger bildet, Adalbert Stifter 
(L. Salomon). Auf der andcren Seitc wollcn wir aber auch nicht vergesseti, 
daO in dem Land eines Albert Bitzius, eines Gottfried Keller und cines Konrad 
Ferdinand Meyer dcr dcutsche Geist mit seine herrlichsten BlUten getrieben 
hat (I Iamb. Correspondent, July 1902). Compare Gp. I. A. //. 

•1. If a title or other noun stands lx; fore an appositivc name, the plural form 
depends upon the relation of the title to the name. If title and name arc usually 
found together and are thus felt as one name, the combination is accordingly 
treated ns a single name, and hence the plural ending is adilcd to tlie last word 
of thecomlnnation: die FrSulein Schmidts //;e Miss Schmidts; ihr Vogel Straufie 
(Wildcnbruch’s Unter dcr Gcijicl,^ Werke, IV, p. 7). Usage here, however, 
fluctuates as in 263> J- 1, a and also in English, and hence wcaJso find die FriiuJeJn 
Schmidt the Misses Schmidt, especially where no ambiguity can arise, as in case 
of a modifying word or a plural verb: die bciden Friiulein Schmidt. Die 
Fraulein Schmidt sind krank. But even wlierc there is no anibiginly wc also 
find the pi. in s: die beiden FrSulein Felgentreus (Fontane’s Fran J. T., iv). 
In die Frau Mutter the second word usually takes the pi. form: von den Frau 
Muttem (Raabe’s Deutscher Add, chap. iii). lu case of Herr, however, both 
words are inficctcd: meine lieben, verehrten Herm Leutnants (Hartlcbcn’s 
liosenmonla^, 2. 3). Also in case of Frau: mit den Frauen MUttem (Raabe s 
Gulmanns Reisen, chap. iv). 

If the title or other noun docs not necessarily form a part of the appositive 
name, but is felt as containing a definite important modification of it, it is in- 
flected, while the name itself remains uninflcctcd: die Forschungen der beiden 
Vettem Sarasin, die Gebriider Grimm, bei den Schwestem FrbhUch (Marie v 
Najmfijcr in Jahrhuch der GriUparzcr-Gesellschafi, XIV, p'. 141). Both words 
are often mfiected: Meine Vettern Rambergs (Hartlehcn's J?arr«wo«/ai! 3 fi) 
^abe es im Lande gegeben, solange Menschen zuriick- 
denken konnten (Spielhagcn s llcrrtn, p. 209). ^ 


Peculiaritif.s in the Inflection of Nouns. 

uh r®’ especially those that have no article or other modifvin 

word before them, often remain iminflectcd. Nondnfiection ustnl^ 
because the person or thing is conceived abstractly without concrete 
or the noun stands for a definite individual, as in the cases 
proper names m general, resists inflection after the deflnite article linin’ 
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however, also often occurs in most of these categories, as the person or thing is 
conceived with concrete relations, especially in the plural, which is always 
concrete, or the writer becomes conscious of the case relation and in a mere 
mechanical way employs inflection. The following categories are common : 

a. Unmodified nouns connected by und: die Grenze zwischen Affe und 
Mensch, das Verhaltnis von Herr und Sklave, ein Mann von Herz und Mut. 
Nun setze dich dahin zwischen Herr und Frau Dorr (Fontane). Sometimes also 
with inflection : Dort verabschiedete er sich sofort von Herrn und Frau Lehmann 
(Hirschfeld’s Das griine Band, viii). Die Kluft zwischen Fiirsten (here Kaiser 
Wilhelm II.) und Volk {Raniburger Nachrichten, Sept. 3, 1910). 

Non-inflection is also common in case of unmodified nouns connected by 
weder — noch: Du meinst, du brauchst weder Gott noch Mensch (Frenssen’s 
Hillige 7 ilei, p. 530). In both of the two cases here discussed, however, a plural 
assumes its proper ending: zwischen Herr und Gesinde, zwischen Hausvater 
und Familienmitgliedern (Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte, zweiter Erganzungs- 
band, p. 360). 

b. In a list of unmodified words: die Stufen von Lehrling, Gesell und 
Meister the different stages of apprentice, journeyman, and master. Inflection 
is also found here: diese Mischung von Pedanten, Halbkiinstler und Gesell- 
schaftsmenschen (Carl Busse in Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte, July 1914, 
p. 470.) Adjective-substantives must always be inflected: die Errettung von 
Schiff, Mannschaft und Reisenden. 

c. As an unmodified objective predicate (262. III. 2. A): Der Wirt nannte 
mich Graf und dann Exzellenz (Immermann). Sometimes inflection occurs 
here: Es war ungefahr so, wie wenn Sie auf der Durchreise nach einem andern 
Stern waren Oder von einem andern kamen. Kurz was man so Idealisten 
nennt (Wilbrandt’s Franz, III). For fluctuation of usage after reflexive verbs 
see 218. 2, b. Except in case of reflexive constructions an objective predicate 
after als is usually inflected, as it is usually necessary to show the case: Er 
besang den Kaiser als Helden (not Held as the form could be construed as a 
nom. agreeing with the subject.). Where the thought is perfectly clear the 
uninflected form may be used: Besonders die Zentrumspresse gibt sich ge- 
flissentlich Miihe, es als Wille des Kaisers hinzusteUen, dal5 usw. (Neue ZilrDier 
Zeil., Sept. 4, 1910). The abstract meaning of Wille here suggested non- 
inflection, but where the meaning is more concrete inflection is common even 
where non-inflection would not impair the thought: Eine blonde junge Dame hat 
ihr Sbhnchen als Husaren gekleidet (Eugen Zabel’s Buropdisclie Fahrten, p. 4). 

d. As an unmodified appositive: das Gebell des Imurrischen Hofhunds 
Gewissen (Goethe’s Gotz, 2, 1). Dem Ausgestofl’nen seine Tochter geben, 
heiflt s e 1 b s t sich um den Namen Jude bringen (Gutzkow’s Uriel Acosta, 
3, 4). Und doch war er (the artist Menzel) ja Verkdrperung des preuflischen 
Begriffs Soldat (K. Storck in Der Tiirmer, March 1905). The noun which the 
appositive explains may in German be suppressed: Was verstehen Sie unter 
Engel? Aber kommen Sie mir nicht mit [dem Wort] Fltigel (Fontane’s Fra^l 
Jenny, chap. ix). The appositive in all these cases is seemingly a common class 
noun, but it has the force of a proper noun, as explained in 255. III. 1. B. A 
proper noun is still more common here: der Sohn des Pastors Schmidt. 

c. Modified or unmodified nouns that have become so closely associated with 
a verb as to form one idea with it, especially in the predicate relation: Wir [sind 
nicht mehr Herr fiber das, was entsprungen ist, aber wir'sind Herr, es un- 
schadlich zu machen (Goethe’s Wahlverw. 2, 12). Unter Umstanden konnen 
wir alle ModeU sein (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, Act 2, p. 58). Aber wir 
wurden Zeuge eines zweiten Vorfalls (Ompteda’s Der Doppclgdnger) . Nach 
einigen Wochen schon waren sie gut Freund mit mir (Marriot’s Seine Goltheit, 
chap. ii). Sometimes also in the accusative relation. For an example see 
257. 2. A, last two sentences, 

/. In case^ of an unmodified noun that stands before a preposition and is 
repeated again after it: Sie ruhten Herz an Herz. Also in case of a single 
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Stiick Viehs- (Raabe’s Die Inner ste^ chap. i). Wir^ soUen uns des kleinen 
Stiickchen festen Bodens freuen (Hans Dragendorff in Deuts^che Monatsschrift, 
April 1906, p. 41). The gen. ending s of the noun denoting the weight or meas- 
ure is sometimes suppressed, while the following noun is without inflection: 
die Halfte des halben Schoppen Apfelwein {Raahe' s Euhnpfingsteji, chap. x). 

It must be noticed that in case of a pi. noun of weight, measure, or quantity, 
the following noun in apposition can sometimes alone show the case, as the 
noun denoting weight, &c. has the same form for sing.^and pi. and cannot dis- 
tinguish case relations in the pi. : mit zwei Dutzend Apfeln, mit drei Schock 
Eiern, ein Viehstand von 50-60 Haupt Rindern. 

The noun or pronoun denoting weight, measure, &:c. sometimes follows the 
dependent' noun and may even be separated from it by one or more words, in 
which case words modified by a limiting adjective (see B) can also take the 
appositional construction: Harmonisches Geton war wenig dabei (Raabe’s 
Horn von Wanza, chap. xvi). Sonst bot es (i.e. das Gedicht) angreifbare 
PunMe die Menge (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, I. chap. xvii). Einfache Zahl- 
adverbia gibt es nur wenige (Braune’s AUhochdeutsche Grammatik, p. 202). 
Solche Fehler konnen die Menge im Plinius sein. For historical explanation 
see 255. II. 1. H. a, 2nd par. 

a. Instead of the appositional construction the dependent noun often in colloquial speech 
prefers the nom. form of each number thruout that number, except in the masc. acc. sing, and 
the dat. pi., where the appositional construction is the rule; der Preis eines Fuders osterreichi- 
scher Wein the price of a fuder (a measure) of Austrian wine, samt einem Fuder osterreichischer 
Wein, ein Fuder (acc.) osterreichischen Wein, der Preis eines Paars wollene Striimpfe, mit 
einem Paar wollenen Striimpfen, Titles, however, remain uniformly in the nominative: Dreifiig 
Jahre deutscher Schulverein the activities of the German School Association during a period of 
thirty years. Ich habe die zwei Bhnde Griiner Heinrich gelesen. 

In Austrian authors the dative is sometimes found instead of the appositional construction; 
Aber auch ein gut Stuck menschlicher Schwache rmd echt osterreichischem Behagen an guter 
Speise, am Wein, am Lachen lachelte aus ihm (R. H. Bartsch’s Haindlkinder, p. 148). 
For the Austrian tendency to use the dative instead of the appositional construction see 266. 
III. 1. A. k). 

b. With names of streets, months, and seasons the article often drops out and the gen. then 
gives way to the appositional construction, or more commonly retains the nom. form thruout; 
Ecke Hoher Steinweg on the corner of the High Causeway, mit dem Anfang Juli or Anfang Juli 
with the beginning of July, Ende Dezember, Ausg^gs Sommer, and always so in naming the 
day of the month; der erste [Tag understood] Mai the first of May. In a more careful style 
also inflection; an der Ecke der Buckowersto^e und des Luisenufers, am Ende des Dezember. 

c. The gen. also gives way to the appositional construction in certain cases of proper nouns 
where possession is not to be emphasized, but where it is desired to show that the proper name 
is closely identified with the thing expressed by the preceding noun; das Portrat W. Zimmermann 
the portrait of (i.e. representing) W. Zimmermann, zehn Grad Fahrenheit, Celsius, Reaumur 
ten degrees Fahrenheit, Celsius, Reaumur, der Antrag Riimelin the motion made by Rumelin, 
im Verlage der bekannten Krmstanstalt Rudolf Schuster, Berlin published in the well-known art 
institution conducted by Rudolph Schuster, Berlin, die Leipziger Maschinenfabrik Karl Kiause 
the machine works of K. K. in Leipzig, der Prozefi Reinsdorff the law suit carried on by or against 
Reinsdorff, das vor einigen Tagen vorgekommene Duell Kotze-Schrader the duel which took 
place a few days ago between Messrs. I^tze and Schrader, Ferdinand Schmidt Nachfolger (on a 
sign) Ferdinand Schmidt, now followed by a successor, der grafliche Zweig Eysen (G. Ompteda) 
the branch of the Eysens that has the rank of counts, die Arche Noah Noah’s ark, die Villa 
Schirmacher the villa of Mr. S. Sie ftihren in den Bahiihof Kassel (into the railroad station at 
Cassel) ein und, ebenfalls glucklicherweise, bald welter (Raabe’s Gutmanns Reisen, chap. iv). 
Methode Schliemann zur Erlermmg der englischen Sprache Schliemann’s method of learning 
English.das Ministerium Windischgratz the ministry formed by prime minister Windischgratz, 
die Armeegruppe Mackensen (Grofes Haupt qtiarder, May 8, 1915). And often by Luther where 
we should expect a gen.; die Tochter Pharao, die Zedem Libanon. This idiom is also very 
common with geographical names; Das Elsassische erstreckt sich von einer Linie Zabem, 
WeiCenburg, Seitz siidwarts bis usw. The Alsatian dialect extends from a line passing thru 
Zabern, WeiBenburg, Seitz, southward to, &c. Der Plan einer Bahn Posen-Warschau, im 
Abendschnellzug Breslau-Glehvitz, beim tiberlandflug Berlin-Miinchen, Hansen-Dresden 
Hansen who lives in Dresden, to distinguish one man from another of the same name, and simi- 
larly Hansen-Bonbon Hansen the manufacturer of bonbons, coined facetiously to distinguish 
this Hansen from others of the same name. 

B. The gen. alone can be used in all the above cases if the dependent noun 
is modified by an article or a limiting adjective: ein Pfund guter Tee or besserer 
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Tee, but des besteu Tees, ein Pfund unseres Tees, S.c The dat after von 
here often takes the place of the gen einer von dxesen Mannem For an 
important exception to the general rule see last part of A 

4 Titles of books, &c are inflected, or more commonly unmflected in 
Hauptmanns „Einsamen Menschen," in »Der Fleck auf der Ehre.“ See also 
265 III 1 A g 

5 The inflectional ending is sometimes affixed only to the second of two 
nouns connected by und, to emphasize their oneness of meaning (see 249 II 
2 F a) der Besitz eigenen Grund und Bodens; von Gott und Ilechts wegen 
by rights, trotz Sturm und Regens; aus der Mitte seines energischen Tun 
und Treibens (Raabe’s PM, xviii); Verlust ihres Hab und Gutes, em un- 
bandiger Geselle mit einem Tropfen des Marlowe schen Sturm und Dranges 
( Neiie Zurclier Zett , Feb 11, 1905), but also with the inflection of both words 
von seiten unseres neuesten Sturms und Drangs in der deutschen Literator 
(Konrad Falke m Deutsche Monatsschriji, Sept 1906, p 862) The inflection 
of the second of a pair of words connected by und was employed freely m early 
N H G vmb Kom vnd Mosts wiUen (Luther), nut geschenck vnnd gabenn 
(id ), or also with inflection of the first word, nut gesetzen Oder werck (id ) 
This usage is still not infrequent m the classical period mit mancherlei Mangel 
und Gebrechen (Goethe), an Tier und Vogeln fehlt es mcht (id Faust, 1 238) 
Von Sonn und Welten weiB ich mchts zu sagen (ib , 1 279) With the exception 
of a few set expressions, as those given above, it is now rare Dann hort man 
sie auf Trepp und Gangen stohnen (Storm’s Im Nachharhause links) 

6 When compound nouns have been formed by writing as one word a noun 
and a preceding modifying adjective which enters the compound with its in 
fleeted form the adjective is declined thruout as if it stood apart from the noun 
der Hoheprfester the high priest, des Hohenpriesters, em Hoherprfester If 
such a compound enter again into a new compound of which it is itself the first 
component element and another noun the second, the inflected adjective of the 
first component element usually agrees illogically with the second component 
element der arme Sflnder the condemned criminal, but em bleiches Armes- 
sundergesicht a pale face of a condemned criminal, das bleiche Armesfinder- 
gesfeht, zu den Armensunderfriihstucken , das Schw^ze Meer the Black 
Sia, but die ubngen^ Schiffe der Schwarzen-Meer-Flotte ( Neue Zurcher 
Zeit July 1, 1905), Tausend und erne Nacht The Arabian Nights but wie 
em Abend aus dem Tausendundemennachtbuch (Raabe’s Zum Holden 
Mann, chap vii) Such compounds are mere syntactical fragments struggling 
toward the estate of a true compound The adjective is inflected, since it is 
customary for adjectives to be inflected, and usage here as elsewhere requires 
adjective inflectional forms to follow the last component A more logical 
system of inner inflection is to construe as often as possible the first noun of the 
compound as nominative singular or plural and allow the adjectn e of the com 
pound to agree with it m der Max H -Kaseme (read Max der Zweite Ka- 
seme), Meuterei auf der Schw^ze-Meer-FIotte (Allgemeine Zeit , Tune 30 
1905, the first element of the compc j c i— - 'j ’ 

weak inflection of the adjective, as i 

of compounds usually preceded by t • \ 

a face such as poor condemned crmiiudis nave Von Armeleutemalerei als 
Begnffe ist m emem eben erschienenen Hefte die Rede 
. ^ the South find in a few words 

^ j preceded by the weak 

Kellers m i r S 11 p 192) (Gottfried 

such compounds bound to tnui^^ph tho m many rases not^sveLm 
not so common as the above is to form them into venninP^rS/ employed or 
cense^with the inflection of the ad,e«.ve™f The^first eleZrdarw^^ ^ 
Armsundergesicht, die Schwarzmeerflotte the BlArt- 42 n “as hleiche 
tilth their original group stress, while others h‘a'4e tt tncipd Sre‘k utn Ih': 
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first component after the manner of old compounds: Kurzw^en hard-ivare, 
See. Compare 249. II. 2 and also A thereunder. 

In many cases such compounds are not written together as forming one word,’ 
altho they are entitled to such recognition as well as the preceding: der silbeme 
Kreuzbund Society of the Silver Cross, &c. A number of similar formations, as 
ein geraucherter Fischhandler, reitende Artilleriekaseme (inscription formerly 
upon the barracks near the 'Oranienburger Tor’ in Berlin), ein ausgestopfter 
Tierhandler, ein wohlriechender Wasserfabrikant, ein dreistdekiger Haus- 
besitzer, &c., are capable of a comical construction, a smoked fishdealer , instead 
of a smoked-fish dealer, Sec. The comical feature of this clumsy construction 
has helped to bring it into disrepute and facilitate the movement toward the 
form of a genuine compound, mentioned above. 

7. In a few modern compounds (249. II. 2), which in reality are each only a 
fragment of a sentence written together as one word, that element of the com- 
pound may be inflected Avhich in the syntactical structure of the sentence would 
be inflected, or the compounds may remain wholly uninflected : die Handvoll 
handful, pi. zwei Hande voll or Handvoll. Some of these compounds are now 
felt more or less as old compounds and hence are treated as such, the final ele- 
ment alone being inflected: der Spriuginsfeld romp, des Springinsfeld(es), pi. 
Springinsfelde. See 80. 2 and 249. II. 2. 

8. A fossil noun in an oblique case may not be felt as such and hence con- 
strued as a simple stem: M.H.G. ze den wihen nahten (dat. pi.) on the holy 
nights, now Weilmachten construed as a fern., neut., or masc. sing. See 96. 1. 
Compare 88. 

9. Feminine nouns are not now in general inflected in the sing., but the 
following exceptions occur: 

1. The following groups of feminines take an s in the gen. sing, after the manner of strong 
masculines and neuters; 

a. Feminine names. See 86. 1 and 2. b. 

b. Names of relationships and feminine titles when used as names. See 90. 

c. Some articlcless_ feminines depending upon a preposition, prep, phrase, or an adjective 
which governs the genitive: an Zahlungs Statt instead of payment, after the model of an Kindes 
Statt; von Obrigkeits wegen by order of the authorities, after the model of von Amts wegen officially, 
kranldieitshalber after the model of Feiertags halber. Antworts (now Antwort) genug (Lessing) 
after the analogy of Brots genug (Luther). The s of Antworts may also be explained according 
to 102. c. 

2. ^Feminines show weak inflection in the singular only rarely in simple forms, but quite 
frc(iuently in compounds. See 76. II. i and 249. II. 1. B. a. 

10. If it is desired to call attention to the word itself, not to the thing repre- 
sented by the word the case form is not the case required by the grammatical 
construction but thc^ nominative, the form usually employed in naming a sub- 
stantive when it is simply cited, lit. the naming case, a usage which has given 
the name to this case, altho it has other more common functions: Ungewbhnlich 
ist der Plural von Hafi (nom., not vom Hasse). Stuhl ist der Singular zu (or 
von) Stiihle (not Stiihlen). 

Declexsiox of the Adjective-Substantive. 

96. Nouns made from adjectives are only rarely declined according to any 
of the regular declensions for nouns. See 111. 10. A few substantives made 
from adjectives have no inflection. See 111. 7. h. They are usually inflected 
just as the adjective would be in the same position, but like nouns are written 
witli a capita! letter: der Alte the old man; die Alte the old woman; das Schone 
the beautiful. For declension in full see 109, For survivals of older usage 
see 111. 10. iVo/c. 


Peculi.mhties of Nu.^^nER in Noun.s. 

9G. 1. While in general the sing, denote,? one and the plural more than one, 

in certain cases the opposite, namely, that one denotes many and many one, 
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nn> Ihj true A number of object*; mi> be into groups, eich one of 

which mi) l>c looketl at as a unit, a whole cm Tausend Zigarren a thousand 
cigars, cm DuUend a dozen, cm Schock a numerical whole consisting of GO 
units; cine Mandcl a numerical whole consisting of 15 units Thus also col- 
lect e nouns, as die Horde herd, die Armce arm>, &c , are nouns m the sing 
denoting imn% The^sc words can usinll> form a plural as naturall> as an> 
common noun, but ‘^omc, as das Vieh cattle, das Gesmde senants taken collec- 
lively, cannot form a plum!, smcc the> are concci\ctl of in a general wa> and not 
as divisible into iltsltucf groups Thus as the mind can conceiee of indnidual 
units as a whole and gne evprcssion to this conception m language, the form 
of the word does not alw.ajs distinguish l>cta\ccn smg and pi , and colloquialK 
and in popular language we can even find pi words with a sing article emzehn 
Mark the sum of ten marks cm (also cine) 8 Tage a period of a week, erne zehn 
Jahre nach den andem (Pctlor Sommer's Ernst Reilaiul p 129), am Ende der 
zweiten acht Tage (\\ ildcnbnich) at the end of the second week Thus abo 
Ostem Caster, Pfmgsten Pentecost, Weihnachtcn Christmas, tho original!} 
dati\c plurals, dative after the preposition zu and plural on account of these 
festivals each lasting several da>s, ma> abo be regarded as singulars, fern 
(under the mfiucncc of the pi die), masc (under the influence of der Tag)t 
or perhaps more commonlv ncut (under the influence of das Fest) So waren 
wieder Pfmgsten gekommen, aber wie waren es dicsmal andere Pfmgsten I 
(Stiftcr’s Stud ,1 VA) Die ewigen Ostem des Herzens (Keller’s Seldtiyla), 
vongc Weihnachten (Contanc’s chap m), jede Weilmachten (Lew aid) 
Gedenkst du noch an emen Weihnachten? (Storm’s Unter dem 7 aiiuenbaunt, 
vol I, p ISO) Auf ein frohes Weihnachten (Pontancs Umciedcrbnngltch, 
chap vii) Ostem fallt (or die Ostem fallen) dieses Jahr spat Pfmgsten ist 
(or die Pfmgsten smd) voruber. Was ist Weihnachten (or Was smd die 
Weihnachten) ohne Kinder? In case of the conception of the form as plural 
notice the peculiar use of the plural of the ordinal Kem frohliches Fest im Sinne 
harmloser Freud e smd diese zweiten Kriegsweihnachten {Frankfurter Zett 
Dec 25, 1915) The singular of these three festivals is usually onl} pre^^erved 
m compounds Osterferien, Pfingstmontag, Weihnachtsabend The simple 
singular feminine form Weihnacht is sometimes found instead of Weihnachten 
Sometimes the name of a foreign newspaper is treated as a singular, as m 
English, altho the form is distinctly plural Der „Times“ meldet man aus 
Petersburg, dafl usw. {Neue Zurcher Zett , June 8, 1905) Wemgstens «wird 
der „Times“ gemeldet usw. {Hamburger Nachrtchten, Jan 2, 1907) See also 
263 I 2 g 

Thus also Buch hook, literally letters, now alwajs sing , for one object, was 
in Gothic and O H G in the pi to designate one book 

On the other hand, the pi is so associated with the original sing form Ge- 
schwister (m Lessing’s Nathan 1, 2, still used in sing ), a collcctiv c noun meaning 
brothers and ststers, that the pi article is now used (die Geschwister), while wc 
m other casp use the sing article before collective nouns of the same form das 
Gedrange throng, das Gebirge mountain system, &c 

2 Names of materials do not from their very nature admit of a plural in 
the usual sense, but may take a plural to designate different species, aarictics 
PuSn?.?”' ^"Wein wine pi Weme different kinds of uine 

Rhemweme Rhine winp Rotweine, das Holz wood, pi Holzer different kinds 
Baumwolle rotton pi die amenkanischen Baumwollen American 
varieties of cotton, feme Bleie fine grades of lead (for pencils, fi.c ) 

-sf- This .simple pi .s often replaced by eompoim 1 plumU formed bj nddmg ,o the name of 

\ th or kinds of nnnuhclurcd articles 
or rrn ti rQj. tiiffercnt brnnds or 
to the name of tixtilc 
of 'v\oo<} Stahlarten 
Kohlrassen, Brannt- 
s Atlasgewebe satin 
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also geographical names just as in English: die Alpen the Alps, die Zy'Maden 
the Cyclades, die Darda'nellen the Dardanelles, die He'briden the Hebrides, 
die Niederlande the Netherlands, die Pyre'naen the Pyrenees, die Vo'gesen 
the Vosges, &c., but these plurals do not correspond in ever}' case in the two 
languages, as das Felsengebirge the Rockies; die Vereinigten Staaten als ein 
ganz anderes Land als das heutige an entirely dilTerent U. S. from that of 
to-day; &c. 

Note 1. Besides the more common words in the above list, tliere arc many otiicn;, especially tho^e scientific terms 
wliich designate classes of animal or plant life: die Herbi'vorcn Iicrbivorou< animals, Orchi'deen orchids, Kx, 

Note 2. The sing, is often used, in order to indiaite an individual of a cla«3 or group, or a fragment or portion 
of a whole, or to express a collective idea; die Alpo a single range of the Alps. Diese Hnuc fpl. used as a sing, in 
a collccti\’’c sense) erfol^e fLangcnscIieidt Bed. 55). Untcr diesen Worten v;arcn sic bis in den Garten gckom- 
men, an cine Stclle, wo viel Buchsbaum (sing, uswl in a collective sem e ) stand (Fonlane*s Stechlin, chap. vi). ,,Wenn 
also das Schiff — apropos, was knnn cs gcladen habcn?“ ,, Jcdcnfalls Kcring, Herr Doktor, salzcn und /rischen*' 
(Spiclhagcn’s Fanstulus, p. 00). The singular is often u^ed in Bngli^^b of Osh in a colhxtivx where the plural 
is used in German: perch Barschc, pike Hechte, trout Fo'rcllen, smoked fish gcrauchcrtc Fischc, See* Do you like 
fish? Essen Sie gerne Fischc? 

8. A number of very common words are singular in German (and hence 
often also capable of a plural) which are only plural in English: das Almosen 
alms, pi. die Almosen different items of alms, die A'postelgeschichte Acts (in the 
Bible), Aufwartung respects, (einem seine Aufwartung machen), ein Bitterer 
bitters (Er trinkt einen Bitteren), der Bodensatz settlings, lees, dregs, grounds, 
sediment, die Brille spectacles, pi. die Brillen the pairs of spectacles, in Bunt- 
stift in crayons (ein Bild in Buntstift), das Dam(en)spiel or Dambrett(spiel) 
draughts, checkers (Spielen Sie Dambrett or Damen?), das Domino dominoes, 
die Drehkranlcheit staggers (disease), die Druse the strangles (disease), der 
Erlbs the proceeds, Erspartes savings, das Feuerwerk the fireworks, die Fleisch- 
bank the shambles (meat-market), die Flugeltiir the folding doors, die Gas- 
anstalt or das Gaswerk the gas-works, der Gewinn winnings, die Golfbahn 
or das Golffeld the links, das 'Hauptquar'tier the headquarters, das Hirsch- 
geweih the antlers, im schottischen Hochland in the Highlands of Scotland, 
die Hochzeit the nuptials, die Ka'serne the barracks, das (or der) Kehricht the 
sweepings, die Knekzange nippers, die Lichtputze snuffers, der Lohn (pi. die 
Lohne) wages (Der Arbeitgeber bestimmt den Lohn fiir den Arbeiter, but 
Er zahlt seinen Lenten die Lohne aus), die Lunge the lungs, lights, die Mauke 
the scratches (disease), das einzige Mittel the only means, remedy, vielerlei 
Mittel many different kinds of means, remedies, im Mittelalter in the Middle 
Ages, die Nachricht (piece of) news, die neuesten Nachrichten the latest items 
of news, das Proto'koll the minutes, der Reichtum riches (Reichtum entflieht 
riches fly away, but also in the plural : Er besitzt Reichtiimer), mit der Miete im 
Riickstande sein to be in arrears with the rent, Schadenersatz damages, die 
Schere scissors, das Seifenwasser the soapsuds, die Sittlichkeit the morals, 
die Traube the bunch of grapes, Treff clubs (Treff ist Trumpf clubs are trumps), 
sein Treiben his doings, die Treppe stairs, pi. die Treppen the flights of stairs, 
Trumpf trumps (see Treff), das Uhrwerk the works of a clock or watch, das 
Unkraut weeds (Unkraut vergeht nicht), pi. Unkrauter weeds of different va- 
rieties, einen zur Vernunft bringen to bring one to his senses, die Vesper (zur 
Vesper gehen) vespers, der Wald the woods, forest, die Wasserleitung water- 
works, water-pipes, water-supply, West'indien the West Indies, eine oftmalige 
Wiederkehr des Tages many happy returns of the day, im rechten Winkel at 
right angles (Diese Linien schneiden sich im rechten Winkel), diese Wirt- 
schaft these goings-on, das Zahnfleisch the gums, die Zange the tongs, pi. die 
Zangen the pairs of tongs, der Ziegenpeter the mumps, der Zirkel pair of com- 
passes. 

A number of words are in German used in both numbers where in English 
the singular is employed: die Auskunft information, pi. die Auskiinfte, der 
Fortschritt progress, pi. die Fortschritte, das Geschaft business, pi. die Ge- 
schafte, das Haar hair, pi. die Haare, die Kenntnis knowledge, pi. die Kennt- 
nisse ; Er ist bereit, Auskunft or Auskiinfte zu erteilen, the plural when different 
matters are involved, so that the plural idea becomes prominent. Die Partei 
des Fortschritts the party of progress, but Meine Schuler machen grofSe Fort- 
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schntte My pup\ls are making great progress Er hat ein sehr ausgedehntes 
Geschaft He has a very extensive business, but Die Geschafte gehen langsam 
Business (i e sales, &c ) is slow Sie hat schwarze Augen und dunkles Haar 
or dunkle Haare Etwas kommt nur zur Kenntnis Something comes to my 
knowledge, but ein Mann von vielen Kenntnissen a man of great knowledge 
9 The pi of -mann in compounds is usually -leute, which, however, does 
not mark sex as -mann does in the sing , but may include both sexes, and thus 
represent people not as individuals, but as belonging to a distinct class or 
profession, or trade der Edelmann nobleman pi Edelleute people of noble 
birth, der Hauptmann captain, pi Hauptleute; der Kaufmann merchant, pi 
Kaufleute. Thus many such plurals Bergleute miners, Fuhrleute drivers 
The regular pi is, how ever, used when the sex becomes prominent der Ehe- 
mann married man, pi die Ehemanner married men, but Eheleute married 
people Thus also when the persons designated are not so much thought of 
as belonging to a class, but rather are conceived of as individuals who embody 
the idea of inner personal, manly worth der Ehxenmann man of honor, pi die 
Ehrenmanner, der Kraftmanii man of power genius, pi Kraftmanner; der 
Ersatzmann substitute, pi Ersatzmanner. Thus also Biedermanner honest 
men, Staatsmanner statesmen, Hauptmanner leading men, but Hauptleute 
captains Thus sometimes, as in the last example, the same word forms a plural 
either in -manner or -leute, according to the meaning The plural in -maimer 
IS also used with reference to the exterior form of men, as in Hampelmkimer 
jumping jacks, Schneemanner snow men, Strohmanner men of straw (lit or 
fig ), &c 


10 If a noun is modified by two numeral adjectues the first indeclinable 
with pi force, the second declinable with sing force, added to the first to com- 
plete and make more exact the statement, the noun may be either sing or pi 
If the sing form of the noun be chosen, then the second adjectne must agree 
with it but if the pi form be preferred, which is more common then tlie second 
adjective like the first remains unmflected Tausend und erne Nacht The Thou 
sand and One Nights ( The Arabian Nights’), hundert und em Kamel one 
hundred and one camels, m zwei und einem halben Jahr in two and a half > cars, 
drei und erne achtel Meile three and one eighth miles or more commonly 
(except in the first example in this one meaning) in zweiundeinhalb Jahren, 
dreiundeinachtel Meilen For a case where the noun must be in the pi see 
121.2 d Note 

11 In German the singular is used where in English the plural is emploxcd, 
m that case where a plural noun refers to as many different things as it has 
modifying adjectives, as die enghsche und die deutsche Sprache the English 
and German languages, but die franzosischen und die deutschen Universitaten 
the hreneb and German universities i e the French universities and the German 
umversmes Dje schwarze und die weiBe Kuh the black cow and the white one 
die schwarzen und to weiflen Kuhe the black cows and the white ones die' 
schwarz und weiBe Kuh the black and white cow, i e the cow whicr's cart 
black, part wtoe, die schwarz und weiCen Kuhe the cows which arc part bff 

'Vhere there is onl^one nS 
or thing or one group of persons or things, as in the last two examX The 
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article is also used only once where there are two objects which are parts of a 
whole: der erste und zweite Band the first and second volumes (of a set), 
die ersten und zweiten Bande der beiden Reihen the first and second volumes 
of the two series. Similarly where two distinct units are merged into one for 
a common purpose, or where two distinct parties are struggling against one 
another in a common contest for the mastery: die englische und franzdsische 
Flotte or die englisch-franzdsische Flotte the English and French fleet or the 
Anglo-French fleet; der deutsch-franzdsische Krieg, &c. 

12. The Germans often use the sing, in a distributive sense (where we use 
the pi.) when the reference is to a single thing or respect which applies alike to 
a number of persons: Viele haben das Leben verloren Many lost their lives. 
Alle hoben die rechte Hand auf All raised their right hands. Der Henker hieb 
den Verurteilten den Kopf ab. Ihr miiflt den Kopf gerade halten. See also 
263. II. 3. 

13. The sing, is much used with generalizing force both in German and 
English, but in, the former to a greater extent than in the latter: Der Mensch 
wird zum Ungliick geboren Man is born unto trouble. Often this generalizing 
sing, takes on real abstract force, as is described in 5. A. h above. 

14. For the words which have different plurals with differentiated meanings, 
see 83. 


Gender of Nouns. 

97. Gender in German is not, as in English, determined by sex or non-sex, 
but is either natural or grammatical. 

The gender of nouns is natural when it is based upon sex. Natural' gender 
is confined to names of animate beings. Such nouns are masculine if they 
denote males, and are feminine if they denote females. 

Grammatical gender is determined, not by sex, but by the meaning and 
form of the word. It is of three kinds — masculine, feminine, neuter. By 
grammatical gender even nouns denoting things and abstract ideas are often 
masculine or feminine by virtue of their meaning or form: der Herbst autumn, 
der Fluff river, die Fahrt drive, die Reife ripeness. The origin of grammatical 
gender and its original relation to natural gender is not clearly understood. 
Some think that the basis of all gender is the natural sex of man and beast, 
which originally in the lively play of the imagination was also ascribed to lifeless 
objects. Others with greater probability think the question more a matter of 
form and meaning. The idea of masculine or feminine sex could attach itself 
to certain suffixes which occurred in certain nouns and pronouns denoting males 
or females. Many nouns which denoted lifeless objects or abstract ideas had 
the same ending as the nouns denoting animate beings, and thus became intimate- 
ly associated with them and were treated grammatically in exactly the same way, 
their modifiers being required to assume a masc. or a fern. form. Also many 
words which did not have an ending that suggested the masc. or the fern, gender 
had a meaning similar to certain masc. or fern, nouns and hence were similarl}'- 
treated, their modifiers being required to assume a masc. or a fern, form. All the 
pronouns referring to these nouns that had become masc. or fern, upon the basis 
of mere form or meaning were masc. or fern., so that a large number of lifeless 
objects had become thoroly associated with the idea of sex and had thus been 
brought into relation to life, but it does not seem probable that a vivid idea of 
sex and anirnate life was ever associated with these things in ordinary language. 
From the very beginning the ideas of form and general meaning were the prin- 
cipal factors. In a limited number of words, however, masc. and fern, forms have 
led to the vivid idea of sex. Thus popular fancy pictured to itself the moon as 
a shepherd among his sheep (stars), starting from the grammatical gender of 
(der) Mond. The imagination may also in a limited number of words have 
directly personified things, assigning gender to them on the basis of some fanciful 
resemblance to animate beings. 
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Tfic neuter (i.c. neither) gender denoted originally, as its name signifies, 
absence of gender, and has arisen to the dignity of a third gender only by Us 
diflfcrcncc in grammatical form from that of the other two genders. In Indo- 
European, from which Germanic has come, the 010*^0111100 and feminine had a 
different form for the nominative and the accusative as the nouns were felt as 
representing living l>cings who act and arc acted upon, while neuter nouns did 
not have a different form for the two cases as they were felt as representing an 
inert mass that could neither act nor suffer when acted upon. Even in oldest 
German this old order of things had in a large measure disappeared. To-day the 
feminine as well as the neuter has under all circumstances the same form for 
the nominative and the accusative. Thus language lias grown less picturesque, 


more matter-of-fact. ^ r 

It is now only possible by the aid of philolog>" to determine the different forces 
at work in gender, and that only imperfectly. The following detailed treat- 
ment is intended only as a practical ^uidc to the use of gender as it is to-day. 


GnSDCR ACCORDIN’G TO Mka.NING. 


98. 1. The gender of nouns indicating animate beings is, as in English, 

masc. or fern, according to sc.\: der Vater father, die Mutter mother; der 
Mann man, die Frau woman: der Cruder brother, die Schwester sister; der 
Knecht serv'ant, die Magd maid-sen'ant; der Bock male goat, die Ziege female 
goat; der Ochse o.v, die Kuh cow. 

There are a few exceptions: 

a. A few isolated words; das Weib and Frauenzimmer woman, das Mensch 
wench, in the language of the common people das Mannsen man, das Weibsen 


woman. ... 

b. Nouns representing not an individual but a species or class are not of 
uniform gender, some being masc., some fern., some neuter: der Mensch man, 
der Adler eagle, die Person person, die Waise orphan, die Schwalbe swallow, 
das Pferd horse, &c. ^ 

c. In nouns denoting tnc young of animals and also of human offspring the 
idea ai see is not premment, aad hence the gender is asuaUy rrewferr rfas 
calf, das Fiillen colt, das Junge eines Schafes, ein ganz Kleines baby, &c. 

d. All nouns representing living beings become neut. when they take a ncut. 
suffix: Fraulein Miss, young lady, liebes siiBes Tantchen dear goo<l Auntie. 

2. The gender of nouns indicating lifeless objects is difficult for the foreigner 
to detect, but may be learned in part by the following rules; 

A. Masculines are: 

The names of the days of the week, months, seasons, winds, points of the com- 
pass, mountains, stones, and foreign riv’crs (see B. a); der Montag Monday 
der Januar Janua^>^ der "Winter winter, der Pa'ssat the ‘trade-wind,’ der 
Norden the north, der Brocken the Brocken, der Dia'mant diamond, der Don 
the Don (river). Of course if such names arc compounds they arc not neces- 
sarily masc., but are governed by their last component: das Friihjahr Snrinir 
das Matterhorn (peak of the Alps), &c. 

B. Feminines are: 


(1) The names of most German rivers, most trees, plants flowers frulK 
(except der Apfel and der Pfirsich, the latter of which also has a fern form die 
Pfirsiche), cigars (see h below), postage stamps (see b below), and caniiml 
numerals used as substantives: die Weset the Weser river, die Elbe the Ellm 
‘’if Kar'toftel potato, dio Traube crape, die 
f “C'Sa'-), d.e Porto riko tlic Porto Rico postage st.amn 
3 Vo “ * ‘“’"“'■nmg the gender of numerals® sec 12?’ 


a. The preraihnp gender for German rivers is fern., as a number were onVJn-,11 
with a fern, suffix -aha related to the Utin aqua wairr: "W-ena from 
rivers, as der Bober. Eisack, Elbing, Inn, K^ocher. Lech, Sin; Necka^fegt 


compounded 
lew German 
Rfgen, and 
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Rhein, are masc., as are also American rivers and foreign streams in general excepting those end- 
ing in a fern, suffix, as e, a, and often these are masc.: der Mississippi, Don, Columbia, &c., 
but die Themse Thames, Wolga, &c. Some foreign rivers have double gender, sometimes 
according to the languages from which they were taken, as der Rhone, der Tiber, sometimes 
fern, after German fashion, as die Rhone, die Tiber. 

h. The names of cigars and postage stamps are fern., as the mind supplies the words Zigarre, 
Marke. In the same manner other words may take the gender of some word supplied by the 
mind: ein (neut.) Stahl, for Stahlpulver; das (see also 83) Scharlach (with gender of Fieber) 
scarlet-fever; feiner Korn (with the gender of Branntwein) Dutch gin; beim Blindekuh (with 
the gender of Spiel) (Fontane’s L’Aduliera, chap, viii) in the play of blindman’s-htff; die Blickens- 
derfer (name of eine Schreibmaschine). 

(2) The gender of the names of ships is usually that of the original word, 
but there is a tendency to employ the feminine gender in case of ships named 
after persons or places: der Kaiser Wilhelm, die Luise, die Mdwe, but die 
Deutschland, an Bord der ,,Moltke“ {Hamburgischer Correspondent, June 24, 
1903), auf der „Hohenzollern“ (ib.), die Hamburg (ib., June 29, 1903), die 
Navahoe (ib.), die Emden (official German report of Sept. 25, 1914), die Riick- 
kehr der Bodensee {Das Berliner Tagehlatt, Nov. 5, 1919) the return of the 
Bodensee (passenger airship). In case of ships named after persons or places 
many avoid the feminine as an anglicism and employ the masculine after the 
analogy of der Dampfer: an dem Untergang des „Maine“ {Neue Ziircher 
Zeilung, March 23, 1898), der Caracas {Hamburgischer Correspondent, Dec. 24, 
1902), unser tapferer Emden (Engel’s Ein Tagebuch, II, p. 387). In case of 
ships named after persons and places some writers employ the gender of the 
original word, dropping the article when the word is unmodified, but using it 
when modified: Scharnhorst, but der stolze Schamhorst; Emden but das 
tapfere Emden. Bodensee benotigte (auf der Fahrt von Friedrichshafen nach 
Berlin) nur 3% Stunden {Hamburger Nachrichten, Nov. 22, 1919). 

C. Neuters are: 

a. The names of minerals except: der Stahl steel, der Tombak (sometimes 
neut.) tombac, der Kobalt (sometimes neut.) cobalt; and Nickel (masc. in the 
meaning Zehnpfennigstiick) nickel, Wismut bismuth, Zink zinc, which are 
either neut. or masc., but more commonly the former. 

b. The names of countries, islands, provinces, cities, and places except those 
that always take the article (59. II. F. 2. a and b). 

Note, In poetic style cities are often personified and treated as fern., as a survival of a once more general usage: 
die rege Zurich (Schiller), die goldene Augsburg (Frenssen’s Bismarck p. 62). 

c. Certain abstract nouns, especially abstract adjective-substantives, as 
das Schone the beautiful, and infinitive-substantives, as das Singen singing. 

d. The letters of the alphabet, as das A the a, das Abe the A-B-C. 

e. Modern compounds and nouns formed from other parts of speech (see 
80. 2), except those that denote persons, or other living beings, which also 
sometimes take the neut. but usually the natural gender: ein Vergifimeinnicht 
forget-me-not, ein Mehr a majority, ein Plus that which is above and beyond, 
ein unbekanntes Etwas an unknown something, das bessere Ich in uns (Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre, II. chap. xi). Oswald: Du heiraten? Wen? 
Simpson: Eben dieses Wen wollte ich dir unterbreiten. (Wilbrandt’s Die 
Maler, 3, 3). You marry? Whom? — It is just this question of the whom that 
I was about to lay before you. Ich hasse dieses pedantische allerdevoteste 
deutsche Sie (id., Franz, III). ,,Entweder Sie erklaren augenblicklich, daB 
Sie meinen wiirdigen Vater mit Ihrem Gelachter nicht kranken wollten, oder 
wir verzichten auf die Ehre Ihrer Gegenwart“. „Wer ist das Wir?“ schrie sie 
kirschbraun vor Zom dem Doktor zu (Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn, VIII). 
Hier gibt’s kein Riickwarts, sondern nur ein Vorwarts. Bei Tische hatte ich 
ein reizendes Gegeniiber At the table a charming young lady sat opposite me. 
Wenn sie mich wollte — Sie! Welche Sie? (Wilbrandt’s Maler, 3, 4) If she 
would have me— She! What She? Es ist kein Er; es ist eine Sie (Raabe’s 
Frau Salome, chap, xi) It (here the thief) is no male person; it is a girl. Ein 
(masc.) Springinsfeld romping boy or girl, ein (masc.) Saufaus toper, &c.; 
das Kikeri'ki crowing of the cock, but der Kikeri'ki cock, and hence also der 
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Kiken'ki, name of a comic paper Some formations of tins kind used as names 
of ne\\spapers and periodicals, as derVorwarts and der Uber'all, are masc as 
they are conceived as having the qualities of men i e are the representatives of 
certain principles or the embodiments of certain ideas, but others as Uber 
Land und Meer and Vom Fels zum Meer, are neuter m accordance with the 
general rule Substantives derived from interjections denoting noises are not 
neut but usually masc after the analogy of other names of noises which are 
largely monosyllabic derivatives from verbal stems and hence are naturally 
masc der Knack, der Klatsch, der Faff, der Kladdera'datsch great voise row, 
and hence der Kladdera'datsch, name of a satirical paper m Berlin Lugmsland 
watch tower is masc after the analogy of Turm 

A sentence or a part of a sentence is often used as a neut noun Wie schmerz- 
hch, nach und nach hinter der eigenen Leistung zuruckzubleiben , ein un- 
gestumes „Mach’ Platzl“ zu horen (Erich Schmidt’s CliaraUc'nstikcn II, p 
233) Er war dann spater mit emem kurzen „gute Nacht“ m seme Kammer 
gegangen (Storm’s In St Jurgen) 

The gender of modern compounds is sometimes regulated bj the first word 
See 102. h (toward end) 


Gender according to Form 


99 To some of the rules of formal gender there are many exceptions In 
the following articles onl> the general outline of present usage can be given 

1 Masculines are 

a Most monosyllables by gradation (197 A a), showing in many cases 
the same vowel as the past tense of the strong verbs from which they are derived 
der Band lolime, from bmden to bind, der BiB btte, from beifien to bite, der 
Sprofi sprout, from spnefien to sprout, der Schlufi close from schliefien to close 
A few monosyllables show another v owel than that of the past der Tritt step, 
from treten to step, der Befehl order, from befehlen to order, &c A few are 
neuter das (sometimes der) Flofi raft, das Schlofl lock castle A few are fem- 
inine See 2 a below 

Examples of this class of words with the peculiarities of their formation are 
mentioned in articles 198-206 under each class of strong verbs, where they 
should be studied carefully 

b Most monosyllables formed from the stem of wk verbs or the stem of 
the present tense of strong verbs der Tanz dance, from tanzen to dance, der 
Fall, from fallen to fall &.c 

c Nouns having the following suffixes -er, -ler, -ner, denoting agents, as 
der Schreiber clerk, der Kunstler artist, der Pfortner door keeper, der Weeker 
alarm clock, literally awakener, those in -el denoting an instrument, as der 
Hebei crow bar, those m -em, -ich, -ig, -mg, -Img, -nch, as der Atem breath, 
der Fittich wing der Komg king, der Henng herring, der Fruhling Spring, der 
Gansench gander, 6Lc 

2 Feminines are 


a Dissyllables by gradation ending in -e, showing m many cases the same 
vowel as the past tense of the strong verbs from which they are derived die 
Sprache language from sprechen to speak &c , (with another vowel than that 
of the past tense) die Fhege/Zy, from fliegen io jly, &c 
Most monosyllables by gradation are masculine, but a few arc feminine 
close^of 1 (usually in compounds, as Ausfuhr exportation) See 

6 Nouns having the following suffixes -e (m abstract nouns and names of 
lifeless objects) man> m -t, all in -ei (accented), -in, -ung, -heit, -keitfSft 
a few in -ut and -at, a number in -ms and -sal. die Grofie greatness size die 
Necke'rei teasing, die Grafm count^S’ d e 
ShS 1 ^ bleating, die Vennessenheit audacity, die Frommigkeit piety di^Iand 
schaft landscape, die Annut poverty, die Heimat native pEce dfe B^ngms state 
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of fear, die Bedrangnis distress, die Besorgnis apprehension, die BetrUbnis sad- 
ness, die Diisternis darkness, die Fahmis (Koser’s Konig Fnedricli der Grojie, 
II, p. 333) danger, die Kenntnis knowledge, die Unkenntnis ignorance, die 
Kiimmernis sorrow, die Trocknis (Raabe, Frenssen) dryness, die Wildnis wilder- 
ness, die Wirniis chaotic condition, die Triibsal (see 3. c below). 

3. Neuters are: 

a. Nouns having diminutive suffixes (see 246. I. 8. 1. /), and those in -icht 
denoting a collective idea: das Kindchen little child, Dickicht thicket, but der 
or das Kehricht sweepings. 

h. All in -turn (except der Reichtum wealth, and der Irrtum error) and those 
in -tel (from Teil part): das Fiirstentum principality, das Viertel fourth. 

c. The majority of those in -nis, -sal, -sel: das Gefangnis prison, das 
Schicksal fate, das Ratsel riddle, &c. A goodly number in -nis are fern. See 
2. h above. A few fluctuate between fern, and neut. with a preference in most 
cases for the former: die (formerly also das) Befugnis authorization, die (or 
das) Beschwemis trouble, burden, die (also das) Bittemis bitterness, die (das) 
Erspamis economy, saving, Erkenntnis (see 83), die (das) Saumnis delay, die 
(das) Verderbnis corruption, die (das) Versaumnis delay, das (die) Wagnis 
hold venture, &c. Four in -sal are usually fern., sometimes neut.: Drangsal 
distress, Miihsal drudgery, Saumsal slothfulness, Triibsal affliction. A few in 
-sal are generally neut., sometimes, especially earlier in the period, masc.: 
Rinnsal channel, Scheus^ monster, &c. ^ 

d. All of the form Ge e, or Ge- (without e) , except the strong masculines 

Gebrauch use, Gedanke thought, Gedeih (now obsolete) prosperity, Gefalle(n) 
favor, Gehalt (see 83), Gehorsam obedience, Genufl enjoyment, Geruch odor, 
Gesang song, Geschmack taste, Gestank stench, Gewabrsam (earlier in the 
period fern., sometimes neut.) custody, Gewinn or Gewinst gain; the mascu- 
lines Gesell(e) companion and all other masculines of this form (Ge e or Ge-) 

which represent persons; the feminines Gebarde gesture, Gebiilir due, fee, 
Geburt birth, Geduld patience, Gefahr danger, Gefkhrde fraud, danger, Ge- 
meinde community, Geniige satisfaction, Gerechtsame privilege, Geschichte 
history, Geschwulst swelling. Gestalt form, Gewahr guarantee, Gewalt power. 

Fluctuation in Gender. 

100. The gender of nouns is now' much better established in the language than earlier 
in the period, but it is still unsettled in many words. The following points may be of serAUce: 

1. The following substantives have double gender with ’a preference, perhaps, for the first 
mentioned form: das and der Abteil compartment (in a railway car), der and das Al'tar altar, 
die and in early N.H.G. and classical period der Angel fishing-hook, das and der Ar are, das and 
der Ar'senik arsenic, das and der A'tom atom, der and das Bauer bird-cage, der and das Begehr 
wish, demand, der and das Bereich domain, der and das Breisgau (section in Baden), der and 
das Bruch swampy land, das and der Biindel bundle, der and das Biischel bunch, tuft, das and 
der (rare) Datum date, die and das Drangsal trouble, perplexity, das and der Elsah Alsace, 
der and das Episko'pat, Pri'mat, &c. (see 246. I. 19), das and der Enter udder, der and das 
Ex'trakt extract, das and der Fi'asko failure, das and der Filter filter, das and der Flofi raft, 
die and der Geisel hostage, das (with Goethe and Schiller also der and still occasionally so; 
in early N.H.G. die) Gift poison, das and der Gran grain (weight), der and das Grat ridge, das 
and der Gummi rubber, der and die Haspel reel, das and der Hehl secrecy, die and der Hirse 
millet, das and der Ju'wel jewel, der and das Ka'min fire-place, der and das Karzer school prison, 
der and das Ka'theder teacher’s desk, chair in a university, der and das Kies gravel, das and der 
Kino moving picture theater, der and formerly also die Kleinmut faintheartedness, der and 
perhaps as frequently die Klimax climax, das and often der Knauel (ball of yarn, &c.), das and 
often der Kompro'mifi compromise, der and das Kris'tall crystal, das and perhaps as frequently 
der Leek leak, das and der (rare) Lexi'kon lexicon, das and der Liter liter, das and der Lob 
praise, der and das Lohn wages, das and der Mete'or meteor, das and der Meter meter, always 
- rnasc. however in Trimeter, He'xameter, and Gaso'meter, das or der (for a boy or a girl), also 
die (for a girl) Miindel ward, das and der (after the analogy’ of der Dom) Munster cathedral, 
der and die Muskel muscle, das and die Nexmauge lamprey, das and der Nickel nickel, der and 
formerly also das Ort place, der and das Ort (83) awl, der and often die Otter otter, die and der 
Pacht lease, das and der Pathos pathos, solemn or often high-sounding, bombastic language, 
das and often der Pendel pendulum, das and der Perpen'dikel plumb-line, pendulum, der and 
das Pfiihl pillow, die and formerly also der Phalanx phalanx, der and das Plaid (ple:t) shawl, 
das and der Polster cushion, pillow, das and der Pidt desk, die and der Quader square dressed 
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Mock of stone, die and der Relmg brca«t-rail, die and formerly also derReve'renzbow, curts>, 
das and der Ruckgrat back-bone, der and formerly also die Scheitel crown (of the head), der 
and die Schneid snap, courage, das and der (rare) Se'mester semester, das and der Siel sei\er, 
der and das Spek'takel noise, racket, das and often der Spittel old people’s home, das and der 
Tesching gun of a small bore, der and das Ungestum vehemence, das and der Versteck hiding- 
place, die and formerly also der Waise orphan, die and das Wiek little bay, der and das Ze'ment 
cement, das and often especially earlier in the period der Zepter scepter, der and die Zierat 
ornament, das and der Zink zinc, das, die, der Zubehbr belongings, die and formerly also der 
Zwiebel onion, and others 

a In dialect many deviations from the literary language occur m the gender of words die 
(for der) Bach, der (for die) Butter, das (for der) Monat, <&.c 

2 The following ha\ e not only double gender, but also double forms, with perhaps a pref 
erencc for the first mentioned at least m ordinary language, and m some cases a leaning to the 
second in ele\ated diction die Backe and der (as a rule earlier in the period) Backen cheek, 
der Karren and (especially in N G ) die Karre cart, der Muff (83) and die Muffe muff, der 
Nerv and die Nerve nerve, das (or der) Niet or die Niete n\et, die Pen'ode or formerlj also 
der Pen'od(e), der Pfirsich and die Pfirsiche peach, der Pfosten and die Pfoste post, der Pfnem 
or Pfnemen and die Pfneme awl, die Quaste and der Quast tassel die Quelle and in poetic 
language der Quell spring (of waiter), die Ritze and der Ritz chink, die Schlhfe and der Schlaf 
temple (on the forehead), die Scherbe and der (S G ) Scherben shard, der Sparren and die 
Spaire rafter, die (and das) Werft and die Werfte dock->ard, die Zehe and der Zeh toe, and 
others The different dialects and sections often dnerge here widely 

3 For nouns which have different genders and forms with differentiation of meaning see 83 


Gender or Foreign Nouns. 


101. Foreign nouns retain the gender which they had in the language from 
which they were borrowed der Kerker from the Latin career, m.; das Kloster 
from the Latm claustrnm, n 


a A ' ' ' ' ' ' ' dance with the 

rules for cases by their 

ending . das Gefdngms 

prison, r > " on account of 

der Stem stone, das Banner and Pamer banner, standard (from the French bannicre, f ) under 
the influence of das Feidzeichen banner, names of foreign countries usually neuter after the 


Latin fern ) old Europe, der 
ds in -er, die Etage (masc in 
-e, die Kanzel and die Bibel, 


analogy 
KeUer c 
French) 

as they 

Latin p 
the Eng 

in mear I 

Streik after the analogy of der Streich As the Frenc 

it are masc often become neut, m German das Pou.ui. wu,, n. ^vinuu, uaa ivesuiiai iioui 
ie resultat, &c On the other hand, words which originally in the Latin are neut have become 
masc influenced by the French, which has concerted the neut into the masc : der Palast from 
Latin Palattum, n thru French palais, m 

ft In quoting from a foreign language, if it is not possible to avoid placing an article before 
a foreign word or the first word of a quoted phrase, the gender is commonly conformed to the 
gender of the corresponding word m German Sweet in seiner History (die Geschichte) of 
English Sounds, der Korrespon'dent der ,»Daily Mail“ (die Post). 


Gender of Compound Nouns. 


102. Compound nouns have the gender of the last component: die Haustiir 
door of the house, der Hausflur entrance hall of a house, das Haustier domestic 
animal 

The exceptions are* 


component Mut, namely, Demut Lan«nut 

fern ending e and mutating the stem %'owel, while the m ai.h G the 

masc substantoe Mut and are according to rule masc 
eiuircly disappeared and dropping mutation under the in 

iclcntical m form with them, but retained the fern article iiuweier thp mn r t. 
h.. also exemsad mSaence os^er the geader of these aords, for,' Ifter the mle? aidiem 
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forms had become identical, some masc. became fern., and some fern, became masc., and of words 
of modern coinage some took on the masc., some the fern, article. At present the feminines, as 
can be seen from the above complete list, express the milder virtues and' qualities, while the 
masculines denote the more vigorous or violent traits or feelings, or their opposites. 

h. Abscheu disgust, Vogelscheu (Goethe’s Egmont, act 4, Stralle; now die Vogelscheuche) 
scarecrow, are masc., but other compounds of Scheu are fern., as die Wasserscheu, &c. 

c. Die Antwort answer, but Wort and its compounds are neut. Antwort is in fact not a 
compound of Wort, but a derivative from it, and had in M.H.G. a different form : antwurte 
(later changed to Antwort, as its form was influenced by that of Wort), neut. or fern. In early 
N.H.G. Antwort is still neut., and a few survivals of this usage still occur in the classical period: 
ein richtiges antwort (Prov. xxiv. 26). Ich glaubte, das sei Antworts genug (Lessing’s Emilia, 
4, 3). The s of Antwort may in the sentence from Lessing be also explained according to 94. 
9. 1. c. 

d. Teil is now usually masc., but it is still neut. in accordance with older usage in certain 
set expressions: der letzte Teil des Buches, der vierte Teil des Landes (but in early N.H.G. 
das zehende teil der Stad fiel — Rev. xi. 13). It is still neut. in the meanings allotted portion, 
portion (in certain set expressions), and sometimes a good deal: Sie haben ihr Teil dahin They 
have their portion (i.e. reward). Du hast das beCre Teil erwahlt (Schiller’s Maria, 5, 6; compare 
Luke X. 42). Ein gut Teil Leichtsinn, um ein gut TeU reicher a good deal richer. Also its com- 
pounds are usually masc., except: the contracted and uncontracted form in fractions, as das 
Drittel or Dritteil third, &c.; das (also der) Abteil compartment (in a railroad car), das Gegen- 
teil opposite, Hinterteil (perhaps more commonly masc.) back part, Vorderteil (perhaps more 
commonly masc.) forepart, Pflichtteil (more commonly masc.) that which necessarily falls to a 
legal heir, whether the testator will or no, Erbteil inheritance, Mutterteil inheritance from the mother, 
Vaterteil patrimony, AltenteU (perhaps less commonly masc.) reservation made by an old person 
in making over his estate to an heir. 'Urteil (n.) is not a compound of Teil, but is derived from 
the corresponding verb er'teilen (im- reduced to er- by reason of loss of accent), which formerly 
also had the meaning to pass sentence or judgment besides its present significations. This old 
meaning is now expressed by 'tu^eUen, which is a derivative of Urteil. 

e. Mittwoch Wednesday is masc. after the analogy of the other days of' the week. 

/. Heirat marriage is fem. altho Rat is masc., since the origin of the word was forgotten and 
the force of Rat was no longer felt. The abstract nature of the present meaning led to its use 
as a fern. 

g. Compounds which are the names of places are neut. even tho the last component is of some 
other gender, since they follow the general rule for the gender of places: das schdne Hamburg 
beautiftd Hambtirg, but die Wartburg (a single castle). 

h. A number of compounds, which are in fact each a syntactical fragment of a sentence or 
a whole sentence written as one word, are neut., or if they represent persons have natural gender 
without reference to the gender of the last component: das Vergilimeinnicht forget-me-not, der 
Springinsfeld romping boy, der Taugenichts a good-for-nothing fellow, &c. See 98. 2. C. e. 

In other cases where the natural gender is not pronounced, the gender of such a syntactical 
fragment is sometimes regulated by that of the first word: die Handvoll handful, der Loffelvoll 
spoonful, der FuCbreit the width of a foot. 


INFLECTION OF THE ADJECTIVES. 

103. Adjectives may be divided into two general classes — descriptive and 
limiting (see 118) adjectives. 


Descriptive Adjectives and Participles. 

104. 1. Inflection. A descriptive adjective is one that expresses some qual- 

ity or attribute of the object designated by the noun. Also the two participles 
usually have descriptive force when used adjectively. Contrary to English 
usage these adjectives and participles are, except in the predicate, inflected, 
forming two distinct declensions— the strong and the weak. The leading points 
as to tlieir inflection are as follows:— 

A. The strong declension, which has by far the fuller inflection (see 106), is 
employed when tlie descriptive adjective or participle is not preceded by a 
limiting adjective^ or when there stands before the descriptive adjective or 
participle a limiting adjective which has no ending to show gender and case: 
N. guter Wein; mein kleiner Bruder; ein schlafendes Kind; zwei kleine 
Briider. Hence the strong adjective not only modifies the meaning of its noun, 
but it also marks its case and gender in the absence of the article or some other 
limiting adjective that has full endings to show case and gender. 
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a. A ilc'cripti't .iclj«:tivc \Uiicli nol prccr<Ic«l hy .nn .nrticlc .nnd follows von in .n phrase 
lint sMnds .ts an .ipi^OMtivc to a prrcnlmK noun often .nKm's in case with the article of the 
nreccthns* noun am! is .il>o nr^iilxtctl m its mllcxlion l>\ it, and hence is stroii;; if the article 
his no fonn to sliow pcmicr anti case, so cln Esel von alter (or Ixntcr oltem) i round t Com- 
p.irc li. c liclow .and also 100. c, 

B. The weak declension, wliicli lin*; onlv two endings, c for tlic nom. sjinp. 
of ail ponders; and for the nee. sinp. of the fern, and ncut., and cn for all other 
ca^ of the different genders, ^ing. and pi., is employed ^\hcn there stands 
lieforc the descriptive adjccti\c or participle some limiting .adjective such as 
the dcf. article or other limiting adjective with strong mlleclion which can 
show the ease and gender: N. der gute Knnbe, G. des guten Knaben; N. der 
crquickcndc Schlummer. 

a. Sometimes ilic hrnitin,: adjective is understood, InWng already l>ecn previously used in 
the same sentence, in which case the de^nplivx* atljoctivc or pirliciple is weak; der Erbfemd 
ur**-“a It*’**-*". — I 

, . . !. : : > : ■ ■ , , ■ ; • ■■ ■ : ■ 
in ‘ \ - I . «... . .... 


ac ■ ■ ■ ■ 

tint stands as an npi>^itivc to a precrdin.: nounoftsn .nKrecs in cases with the article of the 
prrceiline noun anti is aKo restilitwl in its indi-ction Iiy it, and lunce is weak if the article Ins a 
form which shows the Kinder .and case durch cine VersHumms von rwel Monaten, die ich 
eincm Escl von alien (or liettcr altcm) Freund danko (Schwind an Monkc). 

C. If the descriptive ndjccliv'c is prcccdcti by two limiting adjccttv'cs with 
different inflection, its declension is controlled by that of the second limiting 
adjectiv'c: Dieser mein guter Freund. 

D. Two or more descriptive adjectives which modify the same noun take 
the same inflection: guter alter Wein; ein guter alter Mann; dieser gute 


alte Mann. 

2. i'/oH>iii/fcrffo«. Descriptive adjectives and participles were in older Ger- 
man much more widely used without distinctiv’c case endings than tonlay, as 
explained in E. a below. At present they arc not declined in the following 
eases: 


A. In the Predicate in the positive and comparative, but tlicy are inflected 
the superlative (see 112. 1). In the pr^icate relation the adjective or 

dn iiserl : 


here in 1 


participle is used; 

а. As the predicate complenicitt of intransitivcs of incomplete predication (as 
sein to be, bleiben to remain, scheinen to seem, werden to become, &c.; see 
262. 2. B. a) or of passive v^erbs: Er ist alt. Das Wetter scheint besser. Er ist 
der alteste. Er wird glucklich genannt. Here also belongs the past participle 
in the compound tenses of sucli intrans. verbs as are conjugated with sein: Er 
ist gekommen. 

б. As predicate appositivc (see 262, 1. c): Sie kamen glucklich an. Sie 
saC weinend am Bette ihrer Mutter. Der Wind blast kalt. 

c. As objective predicate j i.e. wlicn the adjcctiv'c or participle predicates a 
quality or state of the object. This predication is not represented as absolute 
but as hmued and modified by the idea contained in the verb: Er glnubt sich 
krank ( = Er ist, nach seiner Meinung, krank). Sie weinte sich krank (= Sie 
wurde durch Wemen krank). Wir fanden ihn sehr leidend Er litt sebr 
gen^fl unsrer Wahmehmung). Ich betrachte dies als iiberflUssig (= Memer 
Memung nach ist dies uberilUssig). Ich haltc die Sache fUr nbgemacht Ich 
sehe d.ch gegurtet und geriistet (= Du hist, wie ich sehe, gegurtet tnd geihstct) 

^eVheufe ars'Shs^fen" “““ glUcklichsten. "ich fUhlo 

veJto?EX?tn^Brie?S5eben'’'“ ” tansUi.-c 

not expressed, as explained in 252. 1. b. Note and 252? Ill, 2.*B. ^ 
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Note, The objective predicate often indicates the result of the action of the verb upon its object, and hence is 
in this use by some called the factitive predicatei Er schlug Uin tot. 

B. After the noun which it modifies, but only in the positive and compara- 
tive, never in the superlative: 

a. Instead of standing attributively before a noun, an adjective or parti- 
ciple often follows it in the relation of an appositive. A single adjective or 
participle rarely stands after the noun, as Roslein rot, except in poetry, but it 
usually takes this position when it is itself modified by an elliptical clause or by 
a phrase which is limited by a clause, also sometimes if it is merely modified by 
another word or words, or if there are several adjectives or participles separated 
from each other by commas or by und: eine Rose rot wie Blut [ist], ein Mann 
alter als ich [bin]. Ein panischer Schreck, vermehrt durch das falsche Geriicht, 
dafi vor den Toren sich Casars Reiter gezeigt hatten, kam fiber die vornehme 
Welt. Und kfiJBte sie an (now usually auf) den Mund so bleich (Uhland). 
Eine Stange drei Meter hoch. Endlich erscheint ein weibliches Ding, flfichtig, 
unbedachtsam, wild, witzig bis zur Unverschamtheit, lustig bis zum Tollen. 
Der Himmel nah und fern, er ist so klar und feierlich. Ein Edelknecht sanft 
und keck. 

But in the superlative: Dieser Mann, der alteste unter alien. 

The adjectives in 111. 7. c can only in this position be used attributively. 

Note 1. With the exception of the cases mentioned above which usually require the adjective or participle to stand 
after the noun, this position of an adjective and participle is peculiarly adapted to poetic style, and in prose is often 
replaced by the usual attributive position before the noun, an arrangementof words which often is markedly different 
from the English, as is nicely illustrated by the following sentence: [In herrevery which carried her back to her youth- 
ful day^ Sie sah sich heranwachsen im Hause ihres Vaters, des alten, reichen Kaufherrn, ein vonLuxus umgebenes, 
durch Schmeicheleien verwbhntes unddoch inmitten alles Reichtums ein armes, weil von keiner Mutter behiitetes 
Madchen (Helene Stokl's Am heiligen Abend), 

Note 2. The non-inflection of these adjective or participial appositives is readily explained by the fact that they 
are not real attributive adjectives, but stand in elliptical clauses of which they are felt as predicate: Sie hat einen 
Nacken [,der) weifier [ist,] is Schnee. 

Note 3. For exceptions to the rule that the adjective is here uninflected see 111. 9. 

Note 4. If the adjective or participial appositive have an article, which is especially the case in poetic style, where 
for emphasis an epithet instead of preceding follows the noun, it is always mflected: Auf dem Teich, dem regungslosen, 
weilt des Mondes holder Glanz. Also in prose in case of titles: Friedrich der Grofle, Karl der Fiinfte. 

Note 5. In M.H.G. the postpositive adjective could be inflected, and this older usage survives in rare instances 
in poetry: Ich habe einen solchen Baum jUngst gesehen, gebogenen uber eines Baches Saum und schwankenden 
in Friihlingslufte Wehen (Ruckert). A little more common is the inflection here of selig deceased: Mein Mann seliger 
war bei Jahren und nicht leicht zu riihren (Goethe). The nom. masc. form seliger has become a mere fossil, as it is 
also used in the oblique cases: Ich habe die Sache von meinem Vater seliger ererbt (Immermann), Non-inflection 
here, however, is the rule: mein Vater selig (or still more commonly mein seliger Vater). 

h. In case of those nouns (see 96. 4. (1)) which remain uninflected when used 
in a collective sense to express weight, measure, extent, the modifying qualifying 
adjective follows the noun, and hence is not inflected: ffinf Pfund flamisch, zehn 
Fufl rheinisch. 

C. Uninflected adjectives or participles often stand in the relation of a 
predicate appositive to a following or preceding noun or pronoun, when the 
adjective or participle represents a subordinate adverbial clause of which it 
would be the predicate complement or verbal predicate: [weil sie] Froh [war], 
ganz allein und jeder lastigen Beobachtung entrfickt zu sein, hatte sie sich 
in die Ecke zurfickgelehnt und die Augen geschlossen. Dies hdrend ( = als er 
dies horte), brack er in Tranen aus. Er grfiJBte, sich tief verbeugend (= indem 
er sich tief verbeugte). Allzustraff gespannt (= wenn er allzustraff gespannt 
wird), zerspringt der Bogen. Often introduced by als: Mein Freund hat als 
enterbt (= da er enterbt worden ist) keine Mittel mehr. The appositional 
construction here is much older than the fuller clause forms which are given in 
parentheses. See 268. 4. 

Note, The adjective or participle usually refers to the subject of the sentence, as in the above examples, but it 
is also used as objective predicate: Der Arzt hat den &ankeii als geheilt (=da er geheiltwar) entlassen. Dieses 
Gericht xfltman warm (=wahrend es warm ist).^ This construction may become ambiguous: Ich verliefi ihn, sein 
Ungliick beklagend. Here beklagend may refer to ich or ihn. The participial construction should be avoided here, but 
of course is unobjectionable where no ambiguity is liable to arise: Ich fand ihn seine Bucher ordnend. 

D. In the absolute construction, where the participle or adjective is not in 
apposition with any word in the main clause, non-inflection is the uniform rule. 
This absolute construction is treated at length in 265. B. By comparing 266. 
B. a, h. (1) it will become evident that the participle here was originally a predi- 
cate appositive and hence this construction once belonged to C. 

E. Sometimes non-inflection of adjectives and participles occurs in the 
attributive relation, in poetr}% dialect, familiar language, and in many set 
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cvpressions that have come down to us from an earlier period when non inflection 
here was more common In all of these cases however non inflection is now 
usually limited to the nom and acc neut sing in the strong declension 
unnutz Leben ist ein fruher Tod (Goethe s iphigeme, I 115) Kern grofier Gliick 
als ein vertrauend Herz (Dahn’s Jugendgedichie, 190) Lieb Weib, lieb Kind, 
auf gut Gluck at random, auf baldig Wiedersehen I hope to see you again 
soon Especially frequent m old maxims Bar Geld kauft wohlfeil The uum 
fleeted attributive form occurs only rarely elsewhere Das Alter ist em hoflich 
Mann (Goethe) Lieb Knabe (Schiller s Tell 1, 1) der gleiflend Wolf (Uhland) 
Smnend sprach zu ihm jung Werner (Scheffel s Trompeter, Sechstes Stuck) 
Lieder jung Werners Ob , p 212) Und ich weifl em ander Lied von | emem 
jung jung Zimmergesellen (ib , Zweites Stuck) 

a History of the Umnjlected Form Luther ^^as much freer in the use of uninflected forms 
than e\cti elevated discourse allows today He often dropped the strong masc nom sing 
ending and also final e both m the strong and ^\cak declensions in any gender case or number 
manch frmn (= frommer) pnester, em zomig man, weltlich gewalt, die weltlich gewalt, etJich 
gotlich vnd Chnstlich artickel This older usage survives in compounds Edehnann, GroB- 
stadt, &c 

A historical view of the case is at this point helpful The so called uninflected form is here 
in a number of cases the natural histone form The adjective followed m earlier periods the 
inflection of nouns as can also be seen in Latin In course of time the endings of the nouns 
became much weather beaten so that they seem to day endingless m the nom and acc sing of 
masculines and neuters and in case of neuters (see 69 5 Historical Note) also in the plufal 
der, den Tag, das Wort, zehn Pfund The adjective should here also be end ngless and the 
uninflected forms we find in Luther s writings are in part the correct historic forms Even m 
Gothic however the oldest Germanic language we often find m descriptive adjectives instead 


same form as m the singular since the idea of number is not now felt as essential in the predica 
tion of a quality In certain pronominal adjectives we still find both old and new forms Put 
with differentiated function mem Buch, but sem Buch und memes 

Geuercil Rictcs Tbe feva awd wewt leBpeclwe aC-t 

sing like the nom , the nom and acc of all genders are alike in the pi , also the 
gen and dat sing of the fern are always identical 
106 Strong declension of gut good 


Singular 

Masc, Fern 

N. guter gute 

G guten(es)i guter 

D gutem guter 

A guten gute 

Not \ The strong descr pt ve adject ve Is row realh 


Plural 

Neut Common form for all genders 
gutes gute 

guten (es)i guter 

gutem guten 

gutes * gute 


in V 
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von wcUcm, abcr wenn man es als scins betrachten soli , . . (Omptcda's Cdcilic von 5flrr>»?i,chap.xx). Man lemt 
ja von manchcm so das und jen^s (Hauptmann's Michael Kramer, Act 1). 

Ko!e Z T!ic stronR endinsx -cm, ma‘?c. and neut* dat. sing., is in different periods sometimes replaced in careless 
language bv the more convenient -cn, which gives tlie word the appearance of a weak form. Weinhold. in his MitteU 
hochdeidsche Gratnmalih, p. oOO. gives examples for M.H.G. In early N.H.G. this seemingly weak form is quite 
frequent: von den Romischen reuber (Luther), von einen Bischoff (Luther), vor anbrechenden Morgen {Fauslbttch 
des ChristUch-Meyncndcn, 1723). It occurs occasionally in the classical period and still later: von weiten (Lessing). 
daB ich raich kaum vor jemajiden sehen lasscn konnte (Lessing), welche Sprache niemanden von der Familie fremd 
war (Goethe). Sie traucten niemanden mehr, nicht dem Nachbar, nicht dem Verwandten, ja kaum noch dem Herr- 
gott (Raabe's Else ran der Tannc). Sie radchte von niemanden abbangen (Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude am Licit!, 
II. p. 42). Was er sonsl niemanden sagto usw. (.Anna Schicber’s AUc guten Geisier, p. 233, and also frequently else- 
where). It is most common in jemanden, niemanden, but even here it is not so common as the strong form. Else- 
where it now rarely occurs in the literary language, but is often found in popular speech; Sic elender, undankbarer 
Mcnnch, ist das der Lohn, daB Ilmen in unsern Haus ein Jahr und sechs MonaF Geld hab’n verdienen lassen? 
(Anzengrubor's Das vitrrlr Gebol, 1. S). 

No.'e 4. In Low German, where the nom. and acc. neut. sing, was in earlier periods without an ending we now often 
find under the influence of the literary language the ending -et. the Low German form corresponding to High German 
-cs; Een janzet, schdnet, richtiget Tannenbaumken! (= Baumchen) (Friebc in G. Hauptmann’s Friedensfesi, 1). 


107. Weak declension of gut: 





Singular 


Plural for all genders. 

Masc. 

Fern. 

Neut. 



N. der gute 

die gute 

das gute 

die ' 


G. des guten 

der guten 

des guten 

der 

> guten 

D. dem guten 

der guten 

dem guten 

den 

A. den guten 

die gute 

das gute 

die 


For the origin of this declension 

see 111. 10. N'ote. 




Note, In earlv N'.II.G. the acc. fern. sing, sometimes ended in en instead of e, thus occasionally preserving here 
the M.II.G. form: vber die gantzen (instead of gantze) Erde (Gen. I. 20). 

108. ]^Fixed Declension. It must be especially noted that after ein and the 
other limiting adjectives inflected like it, i.e. kein and the possessives (see 58. 
A and B), the descriptive adjective is strong in the sing., in the nom. of the 
masc. and the nom. and acc. of the neut. because the preceding limiting adjective 
is here deficient in endings to show gender and case. Elsewhere in the singular 
and thruout the plural the descriptive adjective is weak because the preceding 
limiting adjective has here distinctive endings. 


mein guter Freund, 
my good friend 

K. mein guter Freund 
G. meines guten Freundes 
D. meinem guten Freund (e) 
:\. meinen guten Freund 


meine gute Schwester, 
my good sister 
Singular. 

meine gute Schwester 
meiner guten Schwester 
meiner guten Schwester 
meine gute Schwester 

Plural. 


mein gutes Buch, 

my good book 

mein gutes Buch 
meines guten Buch(e)s 
meinem guten Buch(e) 
mein gutes Buch 


meine guten Freunde 
G,, meiner guten Freunde 
D. meinen guten Freunden 
.•\. meine guten Freunde 


meine guten Schwestem 
meiner guteri Schwestem 
meinen guten Schwestem 
meine guten Schwestem 


meine guten Bucher 
meiner guten Bucher 
meinen guten Biichern 
meine guten Bucher 


c. !n earlier p-'riofp the weak form of the adjective was also used ficrc in the nom. sinj^. As 
.1 hi t M:rvi\al of ilii*; older usage the weak form was earlier in the present period occasionally 
entpioyed aft'-r the mmi. unsor; unscr nicht genug zu preisende Kapellmeister (Gocihej- imser 
alte Vater (Xovalis, 1, 110). 

100. Adjcrlivr-subslantivcs. Nouns made from adjectives or participles (sec 
i>i :uc ticclincd as adjectives, but are written with a aipital:— 


rich man 
N. der Reiche 
< des Rcichen 
D. dem Reichen 
den Reichen 


a rich man 
ein Reicher 
cines Rcichen 
einem Reichen 
einen Reichen 


the rich 
die Reichen 
der Reichen 
den Reichen 
die Reichen 


rich 

that 'iVhich 

people 

is good 

Reiche 

das Gute 

Reicher 

des Guten 

Reichen 

dem Guten 

Reiche 

das Gute 


In- 


Jh* •id'".'’ ot ..'ijf t'S svi-' aih t.mtjvf ' v.'hich rlo not rfprC'tnt tivinv Iwinys ran oftrn 
— * l>\ -srr-i/'.yma -oin-- v.orjl un'h-r-trv^xt: die Linkc, -hort for die liitke Hand th'- h-ft 


d-r Bitterr jor drr hUte.'^e Schn.np'; intu r-; GegenwisVtige'; (V- hTrim; to dnr, Schrtiben 


<4? Herm Sohn ernes nnserer htesigen Freunde, Ihncn bc.-.tcn.n zu tmpfchlen. 
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Zlch Otr rasth Dcln MetrprCnes (rffrrnn;; to das KJcid) on The ncut form ts u^ed for the 
sojnc smnnh m I for cJiil Imi (*^cc 08 1 c) ihr Junfjes licr (i c the cow <») cnif, ein ganz 
Kletnes a 

(2) Tlic nruf 1 IjrctivT t rrcr*!efl li> the ilrflnite nrticlc his a comprehensive 

gcncnlirmc forre das SchSne the l>cuitiful nil tint iO>niitifuI The form w thout the article 
ontains a ctillective 1 1 a SchBnes l>cnitifwl thin^,-* KJeinstes wird an dem gctadelt, dcr in 
Mcttgc GtCBltt ftdcU (UdeUrrtf I t-oi W ern \»r \er> httl in him who j ut'» nol iUt\ into 

min> VTrv al thm^« FCfr Frflulcm Dora war natUrhch mehreres dabci Vmonj, them were 
of ' ■ '* ' I 

, I Ini a mcanln^, that cannot lie cmlxxhcd in one P ngluh 

^ r ^ ' s ■ » incr ihr Innerstcs her uimoit feelings Lange, lange 

I6nte cs nach in dem metallcncn Rcifcn, ais habc die ^ ^ «-!■ 

1 or 1 long time after the rin^in^ of the Ull ctiml it ■ 
thing to M\ of It* own miintnv Morgen cln mchr- 
morrow Er hat von ciner Base cln weniges gccrbt J 

rehtive Er tut me ein fibnges Me nevTr doe* more than he imi i do 

6 rarticiple* when ii*e<l a* Milistamiva^* *liU rctim th tr former \crlil nature and hence 
retain their advTrlml mo<hf ers and take direct objects ctwas IHngst Bekanntes something tl at 
Ins l>een known for a long while cm Mcdizm Studiercndcf a tudtnt of medicine (lit onc5tud> 
in„ ined cine) Ve 111 7 d , , , 

c llie unmoiliricd adjective sub tantivc following von m a phrase that stands as an apposi 
live to a prcctahng noun i* legulatevi m its inflection I > the article of the prccciltng noun and 
also agrees with it m env; Der Schhngcl von Bediente the rogue of a servant cln alter Schelm 
von Lohnbcdicnter If the adjective substantive is mcKliftcd b> an article it is tiniformI> in 
the dat instead of agreting in ca<c with the preceding noun dcr Hund von emem often Be- 
dicnten Conifiarc IW I \ a an I B c also 01 2 

d The inflection of adjective sulvstanlives was onginall^ weak Sec 111 10 Ae/e There 
IS one group of neuters however, winch were orit.inall> strong and arc still inflected strong or 
arc uninfiecteil See 111 7 h 

, ’ weak if It Is preceded hv a title or a noun denoting 

, ' itmg adjective Meine Herren Geschworencnl (I on 

• » der 70 MdUonen Deutschen (Cngcl s Em Tajcfci eh. 


110 Adjcctitcs Intinp: n sulTiv ‘sometime? \nr> from the reguhr inflection 
A In colloqutal speech tlie e of the umcccntcd sufii\es -el, -en, -er often 
drops out before an e of the follotting ct^c ending, or stiU often m accordance 
with older ii-^agc the e of the ca^c ending -enand -em drops out after -el or-er, 
but in the htcnrj language there is a tendency to prefer— except immediatclj 
after a diphthong— the full form, almost alwa>s in ca'^c of adjccti\cs in -en 
and -er der cdle Mann, dcs edlen or edeln Manns, aus edlem or edelm 
Hause, die offne Tur, ein heitres Gesicht, ernes heitren or heitem Gesichtes, 
imt heitrem or heiterm Sinne, (m the literary language) teurer (s^ometimcs 
teuerer) Freund, but often der edele Mann, aus edelem Hause, mit hei- 
terem Sinn and usually die offene Tur, ein heiteres Gesicht As the mncclcd 
forms of the comparative of such adjectives are so clumsy there is a natural 
tendency to replace thc'^c words by more euphonious ones w herev er possible mit 
herberem (rather than bittererem, bittrerem, or bitterenn) Schmerze. 

o Noun^i made from adjectives (see 111 10) with 

I djcclivcs (see fc) 


us Uluj 1 Iiig me e m the = 
before other case endings the e of the 
foun J but m general the new and nati 


-er in lnrmon> 
delm, des (dem. 


i iLi inebc sulhxcs has isolated a tew nouns and n Ker» q 


L. case 

■ I 


butthcadj nom ncut form anderes, beVondws''Kd v ) otfieruise 

besonderes See c j especially but the adj nom ncut form 

6uflix=. 
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However, in adjectives containing a diphthongal stem the vowel did not fully develop when a 
vowel followed in the next syllable, and we still say: der teure (or sometimes teuere).^ In other 
adjectives the e developed in the suffix and has remained up to our time, as described in A and b. 

In M.H.G. the e of the inflectional endings was suppressed after the suffixes -el, -en, er. This 
older usage is still observed in nouns (see 62. C), and survives also in verbs before n (see 178. 
1 . B. a) and often in adjectives before n and m (see A above). Present usage is not favorable 
to the mutilation of adjective inflectional endings. Thus the fluctuation described in the above 
articles represents the struggle of modern usage with older laws. 

B. Adjectives ending in -ig often in N.G. colloquial speech lose in pronun- 
ciation and sometimes in print the i of the suffix before the case ending es, 
while in S.G. the e of the case ending -es is still sometimes suppressed: mut(i)ges 
(mu:tias) RoB (N.G.); mutigs RoB (S.G.). South German here preserves older 
usage. See 106. Note 2. 

Peculiarities in the Declension of Descriptive Adjectives. 

111. 1. Adjectives in the vocative (case of direct address) do not suffer an article before 
them, and hence are usually strong: lieber Freund, liebe Freunde. Not infrequently weak 
forms still occur in the plural, the survivals of a once common construction (see 10. Note below): 
Guten Tag, jungen Leutel (M. Dreyer^s Der Probekandidat, p. 25). Geht, lieben Leute (Keyser- 
ling in Der dximme Haiis, Aufzug 2). ^ 

a. In beginning letters an exclamation point is placed after the vocative: Liebe Schwesterl 
Liebster Bruder! 

2. Descriptive adjectives in the nom. and acc. pi. following the indefinite pronominal adjec- 
tives and indefinite numerals ahnliche similar, andere other, beide both, einige some, einzelne 
single, etUche some, gewisse certain, manche many, mehrere several, samtliche all, whole, 
complete, solche such, sonstige other, the remaining, verschiedene different, viele many, irgend- 
welche any at all, wenige few, &c., are strong or weak but are, except after beide, samtliche, 
solche, more commonly declined strong, altho the preceding limiting adjective is strong and 
shows the case: beide gleiche H^ten (Fontane), einige gute Bucher, manche unbetonte Wort- 
chen (Wilmanns’s Deutsche Grammaiik, I, p. 388), samtliche preufiische Bataillone (Koser's 
Konig Friedrich der Grofie^ p, 145), solche eindeutige Assoziationen (Wundt’s Vdlkerpsychologie^ 
II, p. 81), solche jiingere Bauten (R. Zahn in yelhageii und Klasings Monatsheftey Nov. 1905, 
p. 296), irgendwelche kulturkampferische AUiiren (^Hamburger Nachrichieiiy Jan. 20, 1907), 
Also in the gen. pi. the adjective is, perhaps, more commonly inflected strong but differing from 
the usage in the nom. and acc. the weak form is also quite common: einiger guter (or often also 
guten) Biicher, der Optimismus gewisser deutscher Politiker {Hamb. Nachr., Nov. 11, 1905), 
mit Ausnahme weniger unbedeutender Schiffe (ib.. May 31, 1905); die berufsmaCigen Aus- 
iiber dieser und ^nlicher mimischen Kiinste (Vogt and Koch’s Gescliichte der dentschen Literature 
1st ed., p. 247), sich einzelner vorgeschobenen Posten zu bemachtigen {Hamb. NacKy Nov. 28, 
1901), trotz mancher unvermeidlichen (strong nom. form employed above by the same author) 
M^gel (Wilmanns’s D. G., I, p. viii), dieDeutimg solcher kretischen (strong nom. employed 
above by the same author) Funde (R. Zahn in F. & K. M,y Nov. 1905, p. 309). Weak forms 
occur sometimes also in the nom. and acc. pi. after some of these indefinites, rarely however after 
einige, viele, wenige, andere : gewisse in der Sprache eine wichtige RoUe spielenden semantischen 
Gegensatze (Brugmann’s Kurze vergleicliende Grammatiky p, 315), fiber so manche seltsamen 
Begebenheiten (G. von der Gabelentz’s Der Mbnchy IV), auf irgendwelche englischen Zu- 
sicherungen hin {Hainb. Nadir. y Oct. 24, 1905). In the singular, adjectives after most of these 
words are almost uniformly weak: einiges frische Obst, but occasionally strong, as in solcher 
adnominaler Gebrauch (Brugmann’s K. v. G., p. 434). Darin ist einiges Wa^es enthalten 
(G. Hauptmann). Some of these words as ahnlich, gewifl, sonstig, verschieden, have not be- 
come so firmly established here as the others, and hence the strong inflection of the following 
descriptive adjective is often found after them, perhaps more commonly so: langst widerlegte 
Legenden, Entstellungen und sonstiges krauses Zeug {Havib. Nadir. y Jan. 19, 1907). Earlier 
in the period the strong form of the adjective is not infrequent after all- or kein- either in the 
sing, or the pL, and survivals of this older usage still occur occasionally: alles* Gutes (Lessing), 
alle rechtschaffene Christen (id.), trotz aller angewandter Miihe (Raabe’s Die Leute aus dem 
WaldCy II, chap, x), &c. Solche, samtliche and beide seem to be about to follow the example 
of alle and kerne, as they often require the weak inflection of the following adjective: solche 
stillen Abende (Fontanc’s Sdtach von Wuiheno'iOy chap, iv), solche lautlichen Elemente (Brug- 
mann’s K. v. G., p. 289), Vertreter der Studentenschaft samtlicher deutschen Hochschulen 
Osterreichs (//. iV., Nov. 5, 1904), s^tliche englischen Schiffe (ib., Nov. 15, 1904), beide deut- 
schen Machte (Lamprecht’s Deutsche GeschichtCy 7. 2., p. 731). 

The weak form has become established after alle and keine because they possess more pro- 
nouncedly the character of a limiting adjective than the other words. The other words, like 
descriptive adjectives, often have a limiting adjective before them and hcncc are often felt as 
descriptive adjectives. As descriptive adjectives they do not influence the inflection of the 
adjective that follows them. In vicaningy however, they resemble limiting adjectives. This 
douhleness of nature is confusing German feeling. While in most cases they are usually felt as 
descriptive adjectives, solche, samtliche, and beide are gradually becoming established as 
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Iimitinj; adjectives as samtliche and beide are clo^clj rclatctl m thotiglit to alle and seiche to 
the tiemonstntna: dlese 

a In the Kcn pi after xweier and dreier there n fluctuation das Zusammentreffen rweier 
gtcicher (or less fnxiucntl) clelchen) Konsonanten 
3 If sc\a;ral adicctn*e3 hmitmi; the same noun are co-ordmato the\ have the same dcclcn 

ston fnsches, Wares Wasscr Hut if the second or second and third adjecti'e stand do cr 

' If idta the first adjective is inflected strong and the 

to she *• same relation 

The r n the adjective 

b) pliang It in the wk declension is new and not >ct restricted 

to the following cases 

a The following, adjectives which resemble in their nature limiting adjectives ma> after 
the manner of limiting adjectives require a wk adjective after them but usuallj onlv in the 
sing anti much less commonl> in the pi tho the trend is in that direction beifolgend or bci- 
liegend cnclosctl accompan>ing benannt aforenamed besagt, erwahnt, vorenv&hnt afore 
" s'vc) m question derartlg of this kind erstcr- the former 

* ■ cht mcntionctl several times mentioned leUter- the latter 

vorausgehend preceding obig abovxmcntioncd &c , all 
of which contraiq to 1 nglish idiom mi) liavc no article before them folgcnder Wcine 
Roman, bei der Besprechung von Hamacks erwahntem groDen Werk, folgende wichtige (or 
perhaps le^s commonl> wichtigcn) Grundc folgende emgehenderen Miltedungen IlamburRfr 
t^achrtchten Oct Id 1001) folgende beiden Zahlen (Otto Ilutzsch in Deutsche Vonatsschnjt 
I cb 10^ p CIO) Wir wissen bereits durch das Tdchterleln, dafl der Rat Nebelung nlcht 
rauebte, sondem nur schnupfte, und Ictztercs harmlose Vergnfigen batten die GBttcr gleich 
benutit, iS.c (Itaabc s Lii/fW/>/'i«gi fK chap iii) Aus vorstehendcr kurzen Skizze (A Schrocr 
m Cnejtsche Studteu 1907 vaal JS *■ " akm 

/cilscknft fur deutsc! e Uiiiit/ir/fK aiDtes 

etnziges Erbtdchterlem (\ oss s Psy Dec 

14 1901) folgender treucr Auszug 

b anv strong 

dcscni jordmation 

may 1 *' " ^issen, mit 

vollendetem funfzehnteo Lebensjahre, zu nSchster groDen Messe, wegen cingetretener 

r-» - franzBsIschen Weine, in 

me G 1901) das ZustrSmen 
" fur den deuisthtn Unterruhl, 

from an aversion to the rc- 
1 Gesicht (Spiclhagcn) This 
rt (Parsifal H>4 |5) It is 

probable that the aversion to the repetition of such endings as em and er first gava: rise to the 
wL forms here and later the mind perceived that there also often existed here a difTcrcnce in 
the relation of the different adjectives to the noun and then for logical reasons liegan to dis 
tinguish regularly between them b> their endings There is at present considcral Ic fluctuation 
of usage here some authors preferring the weak form others the strong but there is m choice 
langua 

4 the regular inflection of adjcctivais 

a )r more strong dcscriptivT adjectives it is 


of adjective substantives to be weak Sec 10 A^off below ” >- • i*- imuu luc iuikuioii 

h Adjective substantives not prewded by an article or inflected pronominal adiectivc arc 
novv qu te uruformW strong altho the older weak forms occasional! occur cspSv m ule 

old vvk dat of the neut and fern is also occasionally found 

/to. Ccr„y chap xv) Aber em sauberer B?ei . " to naf"S sjhwjw 
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viel Schlimmem (id., Siopfkticheit, p. 138). Im ganzen war iibrigens diese Art, xiuversebeiis zu 
einer Art Vertrauten (used here with reference to a lady) von wildfremden Menschen gepreCt 
zu werden, nicht behaglich (S. Junghans in Zwei Bruder^ p. 62). Sometimes in other cases 
when the form follows a dependent gen.; aus Treue gegen den Bruder und dessen Angehorigen 
(Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel nnd Erde, X)* See 10 Note below. 

5. A descriptive adjective which modifies a noun that stands in apposition with a preceding 
word is usually inflected regularly, but the following irregularities occur when the adjective is 
not preceded by an article: 

a. The proper inflection of a descriptive adjective that is not preceded by an article and 
follows immediately in close connection a personal pronoun is not entirely clear to the German. 
As personal pronouns have neither an article nor the strong endings of the other pronouns to 
mark gender, it should seem natural for the descriptive adjective in a following appositional 
phrase to be inflected strong, which is also usually the case, except in the dat. sing, and nom. 
pi. and sometimes in the acc. pL, where according to present usage either str. or wk. forms may 
stand, in the case of the nom. pi. perhaps more commonly the wk,, in the acc. pi. the str.: ich 
armer Mann, but mir armem or armen Mann, mir armem Wunn (Fontane), von Dir jungem 
Schnaufer (Raabe), mit mir altem Hunde (Hauptmann’s Fnhrvia^in Henschely 4), mir kranken 
Sohn der Musen (Heine), mir armen Biiblein (Walther Siegfried’s Eiii Wohlidter)y mir jungen, 
ihr fast imbekannten Menschen (Karl Hans Strobl in Velhagen tmd Klasings Mo7iatsheftey Oct. 
1905, p. 238); mir armer or perhaps more commonly armen Frau, mit mir armen Fiirstin (Frey- 
tag), mir alten erfahrenen Frau (Hauptmann’s Emsame Me^tschen, 2); wir alten Juristen 
(Raabe), wir Deutsche (Fontane), wir Deutschen (Ha?nburger Nachrichteny Aug. 27, 1913), 
wir deutsche Schreiber (Eduard Engel’s Deutsche Stilkimsty p. 6), wir zwei Einsamen (Lienhard’s 
Kd 7 iig ArthuTy 5); O ihr narrischen Leute (Raabe), less commonly strong after ihr: Ihr hoch- 
wiirdige Herren (Anzengruber’s Der Schandflecky chap, ii), ihr plumpe, rohe Menschen! (Schef- 
fel’s TroinpeteVy Zehntes Stuck), ihr Auserwahlte (Halbe’s Das tausendjdlmge Reicliy p. 71); 
fiir uns arme Frauen (Fontane) rather than ims armen Frauen, to distinguish it from xms (dat.) 
armen Frauen. Fluctuation often occurs even in the same author: Der junge Bursch mit dem 
MUchgesicht, er stellt uns Alte in Schatten (Meinhardt). Er schickt uns anderen in die Berge 
zur Erholtmg (Meinhardt). The weak forms here are survivals of a construction common in 
earlier periods. See 10. Note below. 

6. When a descriptive adjective that modifies an appositive noun or is itself an appositive 
is not preceded by an article and follows a noun or pronoun, it is usually str. except in the gen. 
and dat. sing, of the fern,, where the wk. form is also found, and perhaps more frequently so: 
von dem Herm Erich Schmidt, ordentlichem Professor, but mit der schdnen Baronesse Christine 
Ame, jiingsten Schwester seines Gutsnachbam Ame (Fontane’s Unwiederbringlicliy chap. i). 
Man spricht jetzt von Frau Krescentia Rossel, geborenen Schopp (P. Heyse).* Mit einer Art 
wilden Ironie (Raabe’s Die Leute aus dem WaldCy III, chap. vii). Aber wir huldigen dir, schon- 
sten der Himmlischen, 1 reinsten, jungfraulichsten, Artemis, dir (Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s 
Griechische Tragodie, I. p. 131). But also the strong form: von . . . dessen . . . Weibe Anna, ge- 
borener Weibifin (Raabe’s Meister AutoVy III). Occasionally wk. forms occur in the masc. 
and neut. dat.: einem Stuck gebacknen Fisch (Goethe), mit einem Stiick briichigen Eisen 
(Raabe’s A. T.y chap, xx), an einem Schoppchen recht sauren Mosel (H. v. Sp. in Velhagen und 
Klasings Monatsheftey Jan. 1907, p. 642), kleine Vorteile, die ihm als altesten Hauptmann 
eigentlich zukamen {Tdgliche Rundschau). The wk. forms in all these instances are survivals 
of a construction common in earlier periods. See 10, Note below. 

6, The descriptive adjective following a gen., especially dessen or deren, gen. of the demon- 
strative or relative, is sometimes wk., tho the preceding word can in no way show their gender 
and case: in der Natur balsam’schen Wohltat (Goethe). Es Mang wie Eriosung aus Theas 
rasch hervorgestoUenen Frage (from a recent novel). Was in PreuJSen nm wenige, auflerhalb 
PreuBens niemand, auch nicht dessen besten Freunde, zu verlangen wagten, forderte nach 
kurzem Schwanken Treitschke (name) mit riickhaltloser Entschiedenheit: die Vereinigung 
Schleswig-Holsteins mit PreuBen (Bailleu in Deutsche RundschaUy 1896, Heft 1, p. 61). Mit 
dessen adjektivischen Attribute (Eugen Einenkel in AngliCy 1903, vol. xxvi, p. 483), mit dem 
Kronprinzen Georg an dessen zehnten Geburtstage (Hamburger Nachrichte^iy Feb. 11, 1905). 
Dire . . . Augen . . . , von deren ihm gehorenden Wunderreichtum er nichts wuBte (Raabe’s Die 
Aktcn des Vogelsa^igs, p. 114). Die Entwickelung des Zeitimgszweikampfes, deren wesentlich- 
sten Punkte Biren Lesem bekannt sind (Hamb. Nachr.y Jan. 7, 1908). Compare; von ir vil 
grimmen zorne (Nibelungenliedy Aventiure VI). This is the survival of a once common con- 
struction. See 10. Note below. 

7. The adjective Ts not declined: 

a. When it is derived from the name of a city and is formed by adding er to the proper name: 
der alte Berliner Lehrer the old Berlin teacher, des alten Berliner Lexers; der Verband Berliner 
Industrieller (Hamburger NachrichteUy Nov. 6, 1904). When the substantive is understood, 
such adjectives are manifesting a tendency toward inflection, to the vexation of strict gram- 
marians, who are mindful of the origin of the form (see Note) : Erzahle mir davon, aber nichts 
von den gronlandischen Gespenstem; ich habe an unseren Hohen-Vietzem (name of place 
Hohen-Vietz) fiber und fiber genug (Fontane’s Vor dem ShmUy II. chap. xvi). Such adjectives 
arc not usually employed in the predicative or substantive relation. See 246. II. 10. 1. b. 

^ A’o/r. Here Berliner is felt ns an indeclinable adjective, and hence written sometimes with a small letter, but it 

in fact a noun in the gen. pi., and means of the people of Berlin. That it is now felt as an adjective can be seen 
from the adverb which i« often placed before it instead of the originally more correct adjective: echt Miincbner 
Ldwenbriiu, or cchtcs Munchner Lowenbrau genuine Munich beer of the lion brand. 
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b. If it is tJ»c fip5t of two or more otljcctI%*cs which together unite in forming one idea rot 
und weifle KQhe cows spotted red an<l white, die weiQ und roten Doldcn des Waiserliesch 
(Pontanc’s Slechltti, chap, i), der Eingang zum Schwarz und welOen Zelte des Hohenzollcm 
(WiMcnbruch's Ihe Quifzo " ' 1“. r"|-— ?''inze in current coin. 

Deutsche schmiicken ibre ■! ■ : ' . ; . ; ' . ■ ' Germans adorn their 

hou<cs with the national fl. . < ■ n case of a numlnr of 

iminflcctcd atijcctivcs in -c’ . ■ ■ ist word derBcrlin- 

Fraukfurt-CharlevilJcr Sch . The inHcction of the 

first adjectnc in a number of cases would cntinlj change the sen«o rote und weiQc Kbhe red 
cows and white cows Iri'stcad of the unm(1cctc<I forms we aKo find now quite commonij com- 
pound adjccti\cs: ein schwarrrotgoldencs Banner (Trcit^chhc’s Deutsche Ceschtchte, II “122), 
die schwarzrotgoldenen Farbcn fib. Ill 750). In some ca-^es two adjectives form a real com- 
pound, the second clement alone assuming the inflection, but are written as separate words: 
die groDherzoglich badische Regierung the government of xhc grand-duchy oj Baden, die kCm'gljcii 
preuflische Flagge the flag of the kingdom of Prussia. 



c. In the ca«c of the following adjcctis'cs, since they are only used as predicate complcmt^nt 
or objective predicate, or in some cases m the appositive relation following the noun (see Iw, 



sion. 

(coltoc 

Sturm 



or freundlich gesinnte Mann, with 

the form in -lich also in compounds, as in Das Blatt Jst regieningsfreundhch. Er ist mir 
Freund. Der Soche Feind, der Person Freund adserse to the cause but friendly to the person 
who represents it. Das ist nicht not. Ich hate das nicht not (objective prctlicate). Es 1st 
ewig schadel It's a thousand pities. F- c-i-nJ. v*-. 7 -’*; - j- .. much 

x-aluable time should be wasted Es ■ ■ ■ '“ . ■ Aber t(ir 

einen Nichtstuer ist meine Schwestei “y si^cr is 

gu«3u? for, JEc. Bs ist ceclit schsde^, - ' t"' ' 1 “ i-' ein Teiig 

daC man ganz sturm im Kopf kUnnt’ wefden (Hermann Hesse’s Dtessals, p. 221). The older 
substanthe nature of these forms often leads to the use of capitals with some of them, but the 
absolute proof that these substantive forms arc now’ felt as adjectives is the occasional com- 
parative forms that occur. MirtSt’ ein LSffele[in] Warmes noth nfiter (H. Kurz's Sonnenurirt 


x^illiuuuil «u j. eiiluell. 

following, which arc usually 


tnoutive use usually barfuiiig) bare-footed, 1 
eingedenk mindful of, einig or eins in the m 

(Mein StnrV }<;» fttic-fiV j,anf» ~«k„ r 

askl ■ ■ ■ 

cook 

inchi 

Muti ■ 

gcwi 

has ( 

Rage 
the f 


are inflected, now 


replaced attributively and 
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the negative form unniitz is still quite common in both relations) of use, quitt rid of, even (with 
somebody), schliissig resolved, 'with werden to make up one's mind, teilhaftig sharing in, unpaC 
unwell, tintertan subject to, verlustig deprived of, (with verbs) to lose, forfeit, zugetan devoted: 
Er ist mix abhold. Ich mache mich dazu anheischig I pledge myself to do it. Der Knabe, 
eingedenk der friiher erlittenen Strafe, gehorchte. These words are usually only used in the 
predicate because they have entered into such close relation with a verb like sein, werden, or 
gehen that the expression has become fixed. Where, however, there is need of an inflected 
attributive form there is a tendency in some cases, as mentioned above, to employ as in 246. II. 
9. 2. B a special attributive form rather than to use the form that has become associated with 
the verb and is felt as an adverb. In other cases the predicate form is occasionally used attribu- 
tively and inflected: der barfxiCe (altho there is a special attributive form, namely barfiiflig) 
Kuirps (Heer's Joggeli, p. 16). Leider blieb ich infolge der kaputten Fiifle liegen (Feldpostbrief, 
Oct. 23, 1914). Miese Sache! (Feldpostbrief, Aug. 19, 1914). Also used sometimes substan- 
tively: Bist du ein Linkser? (left-handed) (Hesse^s Unterm Rad, 2^4:). 

d. When adjectives or participles which are modified by an adverb are converted into ad- 
jective-substantives, the limiting adverb does not make the corresponding change into the state 
of an adjective, but still like an adverb remains uninflected, tho it modifies a substantive: die 
geistig Araien those weak intellectually, from the adjective expression geistig arm; etwas langst 
Bekanntes. The words geistig and langst, tho they apparently limit their respective substan- 
tives, do not take on adjective force and inflection, because the former still as an adverb limits 
the quality in the word A^en, and the latter modifies the verbal force in Bekanntes (perf. part.), 
and neither refer to the living being or the thing implied in the noun. However, if the word 
before the adjective-substantive limits the substantive as a whole, including both the quality 
(or action) and the individuals or things represented by the noun, it is inflected: geizige Reiche 
stingy rich people, ein fleifliger Studierender (pres, part.) a diligent student. 

e. In the case of a very few foreign adjectives, especially those denoting colors: prima Ma- 
terial first-class material, das rosa Kleid the rose-colored dress, lila Schleifen lilac-colored bows. 
Thus also karmesin crimson, pensee (pa*'se:) pansy-colored, and a few others less common. 
In colloquial language we sometimes find_ inflection: Mutter: Sieh mal! So ein Pech, Lotten 
ihre Tasse [habe ich zerbrochen], Hanni: Ach?! die rosae? (Beyerlein’s Damon Othello, 1, 4). 
They are of course inflected when compounded with the German words farbig or farben colored: 
in lilafarbigen Kleidem, in orangefarbenem Hut. 

/. In a few geographical terms where adjective and noun together form one name: in Russisch 
Polen, or written together Russisch-Polen in Russian Poland, and many other similar expres- 
sions. 

g. An apparent exception is the non-inflection of eigen own: Das ist mein eigen. Here, 
however, eigen is a neut. substantive, which, tho once in common use, is now so little used that 
it is quite usually felt as the common adjective eigen, and hence is written with a small letter. 

//. Adjective-substantives, When an adjective now becomes a substantive it retains its 
adjective form: der Gute, ein Gutes, &c. In the prehistoric period adjectives had the same 
inflection as nouns. A few adjective-substantives still have the inflection of strong neuter 
nouns, often however dropping the s of the genitive and usually the e of the dative. As they 
usually have no plural they seem to be uninflected. These words have an abstract general 
meaning and hence have not followed the tendency of other adjective-substantives, which refer 
to definite persons and things and hence like adjectives have assumed distinctive endings. The 
neuter of the inflected adjective often conveys the same meaning as the endingless form of these 
old abstract nouns, as in Unverhofft (or also das Unverhoffte) kommt oft, but older usage per- 
sists tenaciously here in a very large number of pithy old sayings, preserved as it were by the 
charm of the terse apt expression and sometimes in part by the rime, as in this example. Some 
of these old words have acquired more concrete meaning and hence also plural forms: Gut, 
pi. Giiter; Recht, pi. Rechte; &c. Compare 104. 2. E. a. 

The following groups occur: . ' ^ 

(1) When no article precedes and they are mentioned in pairs, or occur in set prepositional 
expressions: Der Abstand von reich und arm (see 64. 3), von vomehm und gering the contrast 
between rich and poor, genteel and humble, gleich und gleich 'birds of a feather,' jung und alt 
young and old, schwarz auf weiC in writing, von klein auf from early childhood, der Unterschied 
zwischen Wahr und Freierfunden, Jenseits von Gut und Bose (title of a book by Fr. Nietzsche). 
Also with the article: von da an bis zu Shakespeare, Byron und dem librigen Grofl und Klein 
(Raabe’s Die Aktcn dcs Vogclsangs, p. 38). Finer Entscheidung fiber das Falsch oder das 
Richtig, an der dem Rat Suchenden gerade gelegen ist, gehn sie (i.e. die Grammatiken) aus 
dem Wege (Grunow's Grarnmatisches Naclisclilagcbuch, Vonvort). These combinations both 
with or without the article arc. as explained in 249. II. 2. F. a, modem compounds and naturally 
resist inflection within the compound and usually also at the end, as so often elsewhere in such 
compounds. 

(2) When the adjective-substantive is used to indicate in a general way without definite 
reference a thing or a person briefly characterized by an articlclcss adjective or participle: 

(n) As subject: Gut ist gut und besser ist besser A good thing is good, but a better thing is 
t>ctter yet. Allzu scharf macht schartig What is too sharp like a knife with too fine an edge 
will l^reak off. Ehrlich wahrt am langsten Honesty is the best poIic 3 % Vorschnell ist nicht 
Bauernart To act ovcrhastily is not the nature of the peasant. Unversucht schmeclrt nicht 
Thai winch has not been tried has no taste, i.e. you can't tell how it tastes until you try* Ge- 
schchen (adjective-substantive) ist ein'mal geschehen (verb). Altklug nie Frucht trug, or 
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Altklug lebt nJcht lang » Was aUklug 1st, lebt nlcbt lang. Jung gchelratct (183. I. n.^fc) lebt 

iang, but Jung gefreit hat niemand gereit » ' ’ ‘‘ 1"" " iT * 

(6) As an ob;cct Wir haben frei \Vc_ . . . . ; . 

bait gut liirb Use Me considers good Uyl ! . ■. ^ ^ 


Griincr a grccn- 

X’aoJng forms. 


lie iH siiju>iiig lilt. tiLuiuin I iii^ii ikt l^ab Aiiitui.Ituuuii>ctii‘, uJb Mitieiiiocliucuisclic, aas 
Neuhochdeutsche, das Bayrische, das niederrhcinische. Of course, the same word nny be 
uninllcctcd or inflected according ns it ri presents the hngtngc .ns \ar>ing from a standird or 
rcpri. scuts it as an organic whole with distinct hws of its own altho it may ha\e rthlions to 
another kindred language das Dcutsch dcr SchwcU, or Schweizcrdcutsch when we think of it 
as a \-anant form of (.erman, but die vollstlindige Sammlung allcr im Schtvcizcrdcotschcn 
eingebOrgerten FremdwSrter when wc tlunk of it .as a ilistinrt diahct 

iwmetimcs as m (3) wc fuul “(e)s in the gtnitiic insttail of the indeclinable form Gcgen 
* * » . 1 .. • • • Pentsche Spruchmndcr, p. .'») Statt dcs kroft- 

. • • ■■ spnngt einem cm ciligcr, ohne Feingcfilhl und 

1 • ■ ■ . ■ I . IV/AflgeM und A'/jJiiigi Monatsi e^te, 1913, 

S, The adjcctnc In the predicate Is now iminflectcd, but in MUG was here inflected as 
elsewhere, as one or two fossilized remnants still show Er ist vollcr Tucke. Tins strong m.asc. 
nom. sing voller is still much used m the predicate lieforc nouns not preceded bj a ntodtnor, 
but all feeling that it is a ma^ nom sing is lost, as it is ustil of all gtiulers and numbers as 
predicate complement, as object i\c predicate, or in the apiWMtivc rtlatioir Das Stdek war 
voller Handlung. Die Finger sind voller Hinge, but before an adject i\v modifier voll von schdnen 


)n>mllcction 
This unin> 
allcs: Wie 


bers m the mean- 
■xted form is usctl 


Her periods: ITcrr 
tf'eter, Ltcder june 
b7), S’ WBitcr Jst 

follows its noun, 
t js not the case and 

. dritten Male 

the other hand m expressions of 
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tenderness, in all of which cases the governing noun has a strong accent and the adjective an 
almost equally strong one, the emphatic descriptive stress described in 50. 6. b: Das ist nicht 
mein Fraulein, Schaf, dummes! (Hartleben’s Rosenmontag, p. 118). Spioninfamer! (Lienhard’s 
Mimchliausen^ 1). Kannst du nicht ein bifichen nacWhelfen, Mutterchen einzigstes? (Ma- 
rianne Mewis's Mettes Kinder). An inflected adjective often follows the governing noun in 
the market reports: Tee, indischer, ruhig {Haviburgischer Correspondent, June 22, 1903). 

10. Some adjective-substantives cannot be either strong or weak like adjectives, but are 
inflected according to one of the regular declensions for common or proper nouns: der Herr 
(compar. of the adj. hehr august, honored) master, gentleman, des Herrn, pi. die Herren; die 
Eltem (compar. of alt old) parents; der Junge lad, des Jungen, pi. die Jungen (colloquially in 
N.G. die Jungens), ein Junge a lad, but the word applied to the young of animals has the regular 
adj. inflection, as ein Junges, pi. die Jungen, zwei Junge; der Fiirst (M.H.G. vurste the first, 
wk. superlative) ruling prince, des Fiirsten, &c.; der Oberst (superlative) colonel, des Obersten, 
&c.; der Greis old man, des Greises, pi. die Greise, earlier in the period wk. thruout and still 
so in compounds, as in Greisenalter old age\ der Jtinger disciple, lit. the younger in contradis- 
tinction to the master or teacher, des Jiingers, pL die Junger;..das Gut estate, des Guts, pi. 
die Giiter, but das Gute that which is good, des Guten; das Ubel evil, des TJbels, &c.; das 
Recht right, des Rechts, pi. die Rechte, and thus also Unrecht injustice; the fossil gen. Rechtens 
(in such common expressions as das ist Rechtens That is the law, in accordance with the law, &c.), 
the wk. gen. of the adj. recht to which a strong gen. has been added; das Dunkel darkness, 
des Dunkels, but still with adj. declension in certain set expressions: ins Dunkle gehen to go out 
into the dark, im Dunkeln tappen to grope in the dark; many names of persons, now inflected 
like other names of persons: Herr WeiCe, Rothe, Schwarze, Braune, which still have their old 
weak nom. ending e altho no longer inflected weak. An old group of neuter adjective-substantives, 
which are declined like e-plurals or are uninflected, have been treated in 7. h above. 

Note. Origin of the Weak Inflection of Adjectives. Altho the adjective may now be inflected weak, the weak type 
of inflection originally belonged strictly to nouns. In the prehistoric period it was extended to adjectives, at first, 
however, only when used as nouns. The surviving representatives of this oldest type of adjective-substantives differ 
considerably from the common type of to-day in that the adjective has often suffered a change of meaning. The 
adjective in this oldest type was the habiltial characterization of an individual, so that it often lost much of its original 
meaning and became a mere formal sign of individualization, a mere formal device to distinguish Permanently one 
individual from others: Braune Brown, family name, lit. brown one^ still with its old weak nominative ending, but 
now inflected strong; Bruno Bruno, Christian name which has come down from the O.H.G. period unchanged — 
modern Braune, hence also lit. hr<mn one, still with its O.H.G. weak nom. ending o, but now inflected strong; Eltern 
parents, lit. older ones, still always weak as in older German; &c. At the beginning of the historical period a further 
development is already well established. We often find the adjective-substantive used with the full literal meaning 
of the adjective to distinguish for the moment one individual from^ others, i.e. used as a temporary individualization 
and hence weak after the analogy of the old habitual individualizations: Tho wihte siu ther alto, thar forna ju ginanto 
(Otfrid, I. 15. 25, ninth century) Da weihte sie (i.e. Maria und Jesum) der alte, eben genannte, where alio and ginanto 
are temporary individualizations here made for the purposes of the moment to make clear to the reader the person in 
question. These weak forms were felt by Otfrid with the full mean ng and grammatical force of adjectives so that 
he often uses them elsewhere attributively before a noun wherever he desires to distinguish for the moment one indi- 
vidual from others, or very frequently thruout his book wherever he wishes to characterize a person by a term which 
expresses his feeling of the moment, as in line 9 of the same passage where he calls the same old man ther saligo man 
der heilige Mann and in line 12 where he calls him without the noun ther guato der Gute. Thus arose the weak type 
of adjective inflection, a type unknown in Latin and Greek. Weak inflection became associated in this new con- 
struction with the idea of definite individualization, but it was not necessarily associated with the definite article, 
as in these examples. Otfrid often uses weak. forms without the definite article: fater unser guato 1 (ib., II. 21. 27), 
now strong. Vater unser, du guterl, as the weak form is no longer used in direct address in the singular, altho it is 
sometimes still used here in the plura* as in Guten Morgen, jungen Leutel (Max Dreyer’s Der Probekandidai, p. 25). 
Weak inflection without the definite article is sometimes still Used in other forms of definite individualization described 
in 4. b (last example), 5. a and b, and 6 above, and in the ordinal compounds selbdritt (M.H.G, selbe dritte), &c. 
(see 126. 2. c and Note), where the distinguishing weak ending has disappeared. The weak form in these newer for- 
mations rests entirely upon the definiteness of the idea. The older habitual individualizations differ from the newer 
type in that they are uniformly weak whether the reference is definite or indefinite. The first five weak nouns in 10 
above still faithfully preserve the characteristic^ of this old type.^ It is also well preserved in compounds, where in 
spite of the general or indefinite reference the adjective-substantive is still always weak as in the prehistoric period. 
Armenarzt parish doctor, lit. doctor of poor people, Gelehrtenversammlung convention of learned men. &c. In 
M.H.G. and early N.H.G. weak inflection was thus often used in simple adjective-substantives, even where the reference 
was indefinite. Examples are given in 4. a above and also in the first paragraph of 4. b. This usage is still found 
in certain dialects, as in the neighborhood of Bern. Switzerland: e Stumm (M.H.G. ein stumme, now ein Shimmer), 
&c. In the literary language both of the older types of individualization are now confined to the groups of survivals 
given above. The inflection of adjectives and adjective-substantives is now elsewhere regulated by a mere formal 
principle: Weak inflection is used if the form is preceded by the definite article or other strong limiting word, other- 
v/ise the form is strong. 


COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 


Ascending Comparison. 


112. Adjectives are compared by adding -er to form 
-st to form the superlative: 

Relative 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

schlank slender . schlanker der, die, das schlankste 

klein small kleiner der, die, das kleinste 


the comparative and 

Adverbial 
Superlative, 
am schlanksten 
am kleinsten 


A few monosyllabics modify the stem, vowel in the comparative and super- 
lative. See 113. 4. 
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the negative form unniitz is still quite common in both relations) of use, quitt rid of, even (with 
somebody), schliissig resolved, with werden lo make up one's mindy teilhaftig sharing in, unpaC 
unwell, txntertaji subject to, verlustig deprived of, (with verbs) to lose, forfeit, zugetan devoted: 
Er ist mir abhold. Ich mache mich dazu anheischig I pledge myself to do it. Der Knabe, 
eingedenk der friiher erlittenen Strafe, gehorchte. These words are usually only used in the 
predicate because they have entered into such close relation with a verb like sein, werden, or 
gehen that the expression has become fixed. Where, however, there is need of an inflected 
attributive form there is a tendency in some cases, as mentioned above, to employ as in 246. II. 
9. 2. B a special attributive form rather than to use the form that has become associated with 
the verb and is felt as an adverb. In other cases the predicate form is occasionally used attribu- 
tively and inflected; der barfxiBe (altho there is a special attributive form, namely barfiiflig) 
Kuirps (Heer's Joggeliy p. 16). Leider blieb icb infolge der kaputteuFuCe liegen (Feldpostbrief, 
Oct. 23, 1914). Miese Sache! (Feldpostbrief, Aug. 19, 1914). Also used sometimes substan- 
tively: Bist du ein Linkser? (left-handed) (Hesse's Unterm Rady p, 

d. When adjectives or participles which are modified by an adverb are converted into ad- 
jective-substantives, the limiting adverb does not make the corresponding change into the state 
of an adjective, but still like an adverb remains uninflected, tho it modifies a substantive: die 
geistig Armen those weak intellectually , from the adjective expression geistig arm; etwas langst 
Bekanntes. The words geistig and langst, tho they apparently limit their respective substan- 
tives, do not take on adjective force and inflection, because the former still as an adverb limits 
the quality in the word Araien, and the latter modifies the verbal force in Bekanntes (perf. part.), 
and neither refer to the living being or the thing implied in the noun. However, if the word 
before the adjective-substantive limits the substantive as a whole, including both the quality 
(or action) and the individuals or things represented by the noun, it is inflected: geizige Reiche 
stingy rich people, ein fleifliger Studierender (pres, part.) a diligent student. 

c. In the case of a very few foreign adjectives, especially those denoting colors: prima Ma- 
terial first-class material, das rosa Kleid the rose-colored dress, lila Schleifen lilac-colored bows. 
Thus also kannesin crimson, pensee (pa*'se:) pansy-colored, and a few others less common. 
In colloquial language we sometimes find inflection: Mutter: Sieh mal! So ein Pech, Lotten 
ihre Tasse [habe ich zerbrochen]. Hanni: Ach?! die rosae? (Beyerlein's Damon Othello, 1, 4). 
They are of course inflected when compounded with the German words farbig or farben colored: 
in lilafarbigen Kleidem, in orangefarbenem Hut. 

/. In a few geographical terms where adjective and noun together form one name: in Russisch 
Polen, or written together Russisch-Polen in Russian Poland, and many other similar expres- 
sions. 

g. An apparent exception is the non-inflection of eigen ow7i: Das ist mein eigen. Here, 
however, eigen is a neut. substantive, which, tho once in common use, is now so little used that 
it is quite usually felt as the common adjective eigen, and hence is written with a small letter. 

ft. Adjective-substantives, When an adjective now becomes a substantive it retains its 
adjective form: der Gute, ein Gutes, &c. In the prehistoric period adjectives had the same 
inflection as nouns. A few adjective-substantives still have the inflection of strong neuter 
nouns, often however dropping the s of the genitive and usually the e of the dative. As they 
usually have no plural they seem to be uninflected. These words have an abstract general 
meaning and hence have not followed the tendency of other adjective-substantives, which refer 
to definite persons and things and hence like adjectives have assumed distinctive endings. The 
neuter of the inflected adjective often conveys the same meaning as the endingless form of these 
old abstract nouns, as in Unverhofft (or also das Unverhoffte) kommt oft, but older usage per- 
sists tenaciously here in a very large number of pithy old sayings, preserved as it were by the 
charm of the terse apt expression and sometimes in part by the rime, as in this example. Some 
of these old words have acquired more concrete meaning and hence also plural forms: Gut, 
pi. Giiter; Recht, pi. Rechte; &c. Compare 104. 2. E. a. 

The following groups occur; . ^ 

(1) When no article precedes and they are mentioned in pairs, or occur in set prepositional 
expressions: Der Abstand von reich und arm (see 64. 3), von vomehm und gering the contrast 
between rich and poor, genteel and humble, gleich und gleich 'birds of a feather,' jung und alt 
young and old, schwarz auf weiC in writing, von klein auf from early childhood, der Unterschied 
zwischen Wahr und Freierfunden, Jenseits von Gut und Bose (title of a book by Fr. Nietzsche). 
Also with the article: von da an bis zu Shakespeare, Byron und dem librigen Grofl und Klein 
(Raabe's Die Aktcn dcs Vogclsangs, p. 38). Einer Entscheidung fiber das Falsch oder das 
Richtig, an der dem Rat Suchenden gerade gelegen ist, gehn sie (i.c. die Grammatiken) aus 
dem Wege (Grunow's Grammatisches Nachschlagcbuchy Vorwort). These combinations both 
with or without the article arc. as explained in 249. II. 2. F. a, modem compounds and naturally 
rc^^i^^t inflection within the compound and usually also at the end, as so often elsewhere in such 
compounds. 

(2) When the adjective-substantive is used to indicate in a general way without definite 
reference a thing or a person briefly characterized by an articlclcss adjective or participle: 

(a) As <v\hject; Gut ist gut und besser ist besser A good tbiug is good, but a better thing is 
t>ctter yet. Allzu scharf macht schartig What is too sharp like a knife with too fine an edge 
will break o(T. Ehrlich w’ahrt am langsten Honesty is the best policy. Vorschnell ist nicht 
Bauernart To act ovcrhastily is not the nature of the pea‘=ant. Unversucht schmecict nicht 
Thai winch has not been tried has no taste, i.c. you can't tell how it tastes until you tr>\ Ge- 
schehen fadjectivc-substantive) ist ein'mal geschehen (verb). Altklug nie Frucht trug, or 
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Altkiug lebt nkht lang « Was aUklug ist, lebt nicbt lang. Jung gcheiratct (IM. (>) lebt 

lang, but Jung gefreit hat niemand gereit _ ' ' ’ ‘‘ " iT * 

{6) As an ob;cct Wir haben frei \Vc_ . 

bait gut liirb Use Me considers good Uyl ■ . ■■ i,'" . ' " . . 


Griincr a grccn- 
X’ar^ing forms, 



lie iH siiiu>ing lilt. tiLiiiuiii iuii,iMkt ^ab Aiiiiocltuuuibctii', uJb Miticiiioclmcuisclic, uas 
Ncuhochdeutsche, das Bayrische, das Nlederrhcinische. Of conr^p. ihp some \iord nny bo 
uninllcctcd or inflected according ns it nprc'-cnts the hngtngc ns \ar>ing from a stamhrd or 
rcpri. scuts it as an organic whole with distinct laws of its own altho it may luvo relations to 
another kindred language das Dcutsch dcr Schvfcli, or Schtheizcrdcutsch when we tlunkof it 
as a \-nnant form of (.erman, but die vollstllndigc Sammlung allcr im Schivcizcrdcutschcn 
eingebflrgerten FremdwSrter when we tliink of it .as a ilistinrt ihahct 

Sometimes as m (3) we fuul “(e)s m the gtnitiic insttail of the indeclinable form Gcgcn 
* ' t . 1 .. • • • Peiitsche Sprue bsutidcr, p. r») Stalt dcs kroft- 

. • • ■»■ ■ ■ ■. sprmgt elnem cm eiligcr, ohne Fetngpfdhl und 

Z ■ . ■ ; . IV/AcgcM Hiid A'/ajiiigi Sept. 1D13, 


S. The adjccthc In the predicate Is now iminflected, but In M M G w.as here inflected as 
elsewhere, as one or two fo''Silizcd remnants still show Er ist vollcr Tiicke. Tins strong m.asc. 
nom. sing vollcr is still much used m the predicate lieforc nouns not preccdotl bj a motltnor, 
Imt all ieeling tint it is a ma^ nom sing is lost, as it is ustd ol .all gtiulcrs and numbers ns 
predicate complement, as objcctiic predicate, or in the apiWMtiic rihation* Das StUck tv«r 
vollcr Handlung. Die Finger sind vollcr Hinge, bm before an adjectiw modifier voll von schUneti 


versprochen (Laufs Frau Aleil n 781 

Pi^rl /T,/r 171 1 n 


m.inllcction 
This unin- 
allcs; Wie 


bers m the mc.an- 
■xted form is iisctl 


licr p<’riods: ITcit 
I Petr r, Lteder juue 
07), S’WMttcr 1st 

follows its noun, 
I IS not the case and 
Zum dritten Male 
bctueii Launen, freondlkhen untl 


the other hand in expressions of 
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tenderness, in all of which cases the governing noun has a strong accent and the adjective an 
almost equally strong one, the emphatic descriptive stress described in 50. 6. b: Das ist nicht 
mein Fraulein, Schaf, dummes! (Hartleben's Rosemnoyiiag^ p. 118). Spion infamer! (Lienhard’s 
Milnchhausen^ 1). Kannst du nicht ein bilJchen nacUhelfen, Mutterchen einzigstes? (Ma- 
rianne Mewis's Mettes Kinder). An inflected adjective often follows the governing noun in 
the market reports: Tee, indischer, ruhig {Hamburgischer Correspondent^ June 22, 1903). 

10. Some adjective-substantives cannot be either strong or weak like adjectives, but are 
inflected according to one of the regular declensions for common or proper nouns: der Herr 
(compar. of the adj. hehr august, honored) master, gentleman, des Herrn, pi. die Herren; die 
Eltem (compar. of alt old) parents; der Junge lad, des Jungen, pi. die Jungen (colloquially in 
N.G. die Jungens), ein Junge a lad, but the word applied to the young of animals has the regular 
adj. inflection, as ein Junges, pi. die Jungen, zwei Junge; der Fiirst (M.H.G. viirste the first, 
wk. superlative) ruling prince, des Fiirsten, &c. ; der Oberst (superlative) colonel, des Obersten, 
&c.; der Greis old man, des Greises, pi. die Greise, earlier in the period wk. thruout and still 
so in compounds, as in Greisenalter old age; der Jtinger disciple, lit. the younger in contradis- 
tinction to the master or teacher, des Jiingers, pi. die Junger;,.das Gut estate, des Guts, pi. 
die Giiter, but das Gute that which is good, des Guten; das Ubel evil, des TJbels, &c.; das 
Recht right, des Rechts, pi. die Rechte, and thus also Unrecht injustice; the fossil gen. Rechtens 
(in such common expressions as das ist Rechtens That is the law, in accordance with the law, &c.), 
the wk. gen. of the adj. recht to which a strong gen. has been added; das Dunkel darkness, 
des Dunkels, but still with adj. declension in certain set expressions: ins Dunkle gehen to go out 
into the dark, im Dunkeln tappen to grope in the dark; many names of persons, now inflected 
like other names of persons: Herr Weifle, Rothe, Schwarze, Braune, which still have their old 
weak nom. ending e altho no longer inflected weak. An old group of neuter adjective-substantives, 
which are declined like e-plurals or are uninflected, have been treated in 7. h above. 

Note. Origin of the Weak Inflection of Adjectives, Altho the adjective may now be inflected weak, the weak type 
of inflection originally belonged strictly to nouns. In the prehistoric period it was extended to adjectives, at first, 
however, only when used as nouns. The surviving representatives of this oldest type of adjective-substantives differ 
considerably from the common type of to-day in that the adjective has often suffered a change of meaning. The 
adjective in this oldest type was the habitual characterization of an individual, so that it often lost much of its original 
meaning and became a mere formal sign of individualization, a mere formal device to distinguish •permanently one 
individual from others: Braune Brown, family name, lit. brown one, still with its old weak nominative ending, but 
now inflected strong; Bruno Bruno, Christian nanie which has come down from the O.H.G. period unchanged — 
modern Braune, hence also lit. hroavn one, still with its O.H.G. weak nom. ending o, but now inflected strong; Eltern 
parents, lit. older ones, still always weak as in older German; &c. At the beginning of the historical period a further 
development is already well established. We often find the adjective-substantive used with the full literal meaning 
of the adjective to distinguish for the moment one individual from^ others, i.e. used as a temporary individualization 
and hence weak after the analogy of the old habitual individualizations: Tho wihte siu ther alto, thar forna ju ginanto 
(Otfrid, I. 15. 25, ninth century) Da weihte sie (i.e. Maria und Jesum) der alte, eben genannte, where alio and ginanto 
are temporary individualizations here made for the purposes of the moment to make clear to the reader the person in 
question. These weak forms were felt by Otfrid with the full mean ng and grammatical force of adjectives so that 
he often uses them elsewhere attributively before a noun wherever he desires to distinguish for the moment one indi- 
vidual from others, or very frequently thruout his book wherever he wishes to characterize a person by a term which 
expresses his feeling of the moment, as in line 9 of the same passage where he calls the same old man ther saligo man 
der heilige Mann and in line 12 where he calls him without the noun ther guaio der Gute, Thus arose the weak type 
of adjective inflection, a type unknown in Latin and Greek. Weak inflection became associated in this new con- 
struction with the idea of definite individualization, but it was not necessarily associated with the definite article, 
as in these examples. Otfrid often uses weak. forms without the definite article: fater unser guatol (ib., II, 21. 27), 
now strong, Vater unser, du guter!, as the weak form is no longer used in direct address in the singular, altho it is 
sometimes still used here in the plura* as in Guten Morgen, jungen Leute! (Max Dreyer*s Der Probekandidai, p. 25). 
Weak inflection without the definite article is sometimes still Used in other forms of definite individualization described 
in 4. b (last example), 5. a and b, and 6 above, and in the ordinal compounds selbdritt (M.H.G, selbe dritte), &c. 
(see 126. 2. c and^ Note), where the distinguishing weak ending has disappeared. The weak form in these newer for- 
mations rests entirely upon the definiteness of the idea. The older habitual individualizations differ from the newer 
type in that they are uniformly weak whether the reference is definite or indefinite. The first five weak nouns in 10 
above still faithfully preserve the characteristic^ of this old type.^ It is also well preserved in compounds, where in 
spite of the general or indefinite reference the adjective-substantive is still always weak as in the prehistoric period. 
Armenarzt parish doctor, lit. doctor of poor people, Gelehrtenversammlung convention of learned men. &c. In 
M.H.G. and early N.H.G. weak inflection was thus often used in simple adjective-substantives, even where the reference 
was indefinite. Examples are given in 4. a above and also in the first paragraph of 4. b. This usage is still found 
in certain dialects, as in the neighborhood of Bern, Switzerland: e Stumm (M.H.G. ein stumme, now ein Shimmer), 
&c. In the literary language both of the older types of individualization are now confined to the groups of survivals 
given above. The inflection of adjectives and adjective-substantives is now elsewhere regulated by a mere formal 
principle: Weak inflection is used if the form is preceded by the definite article or other strong limiting word, other- 
v/ise the form is strong. 
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112. Adjectives are compared by adding -er to form 
-st to form the superlative: 

Relative 

Positive. Comparative. Superlative, 

schlank slender .schlanker der, die, das schlankste 

klein small kleiner der, die, das kleinste 


the comparative and 

Adverbial 
Superlative, 
am schlanksten 
am kleinsten 


A few monosyllabics modify the stem .vowel in the comparative and super- 
lative. See 113. 4. 
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best Es war beblichster Pnihling Emfachste, tiefste Hannome ist un Sturm, wie m der 
Wmdstille (Raabe s Leute atis dem Walde III 6) Auf fadeste DommkSpfe machte er Em- 
dnick, auf Arnold mcht (Hauptmann s Mtdiael Kramer Act 1) Die VorgSnge, die hier nur an 
einzelnen wichtigsten Beispielen verfolgt warden konnten (Lamprccht s Deutsche Geschtchte) 
dd Often after em, kern, jeder, alle (pi ) and other pronominal adjectives euie leiseste 
_/ — t. n - r--. 1 n- — — s= erciguen , Gocthc s 

der Untemehmungs- 
sse zu ersehen (Lam 
imtest breath of wind 
leutendsteu Zuge aus 
I Artikel ist von vielen 
by many of the very 

best authorities 

h This idea is also expressed by placing sehr, hochst, auCerst, uber'aus, or 
some such word having the general meaning of very, before the positive ein 
sehr or h6chst fnichtbares Land a most fertile land Das Land ist s6hr 
or h6chst fruchtbar In the literary language this positive form of statement is 
more common than the superlati\ e in the attributive relation and in the predicate 
It IS exclusively employed except in case of the otie word allerbebst (see c above) 
In colloquial speech, however it is frequently replaced bj other forms of state 
ment m both attributive and predicative relations 

aa In colloquial language m German as also in English a high degree is often 
expressed not by an adverb and the positive of an adjective, but by certain 
simple adjectives which have become very emphatic such as fa^mos splendid 
capital, nesig gigantic very great pyrami'dal very great large lit pyramidal 
kolo'ssal very great &c famoser Kerl, famoses Wetter, em nesiges Vergnu- 
gen AUes bncht m pyramidalen Jubel, in Fanatismus aus (Gutzkovv) Die 
Rede war fames, kolossal Such words can also be used adverbially like sehr, 
&c , to strengthen an adjective em kolossal netter Mensch a mighty’ nice 
fellow, nesig kalt, &c 

bh Instead of a simple adjective vve often find, especially in colloquial speech, 
a compound in which the high degree is indicated by the first component* 'stock- 
'bbnd blind as a bat, 'blut'jung quite, very young 'mords'dumm or 'kreuz'dumm 
avvfully stupid, 'hunds^elend or 'bunde'elend very miserable, sick as a dog 
'hunds'kalt beastly cold Das steht bomben'fest That is dead sure Das ist 
jammer'sehade • That is a great pity Es war erne stockfmstere Nacht For 
the fluctuating accent here see 47 3 A & 

4 The force of the comparative is often heightened by prefixing weit or 
bei weitem by far, and that of the superl by aller (gen pi ) of all Karl ist weit 
fleiBiger als Eiml Gustav ist der allerfleiBigste See A 

5 The proper conjunctions to be used with the different degrees are dis- 
cussed m articles 239 \ a, b and 2 a 
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The following variations from the regular comparison as given above occur 


1 a Adjertivp*! .. - — - 

e of the sufhx 
and m der ed 
lefm See 110 

Morgln^ ®“P®datives of adjectives ending jn el, en, er retain the e of the suffix der hejterste 


essing the 
g before a 
or ed(e)- 


dem gr 
(Wilder 
formly 
blmdes 
combin 
Gemutsveifassung (Raabe) 


mit 
Eifer 
uni 
der 
ise a 


-v^-iUivsuuuuemmcult to pronounce in der boshaftesten 

. St die kmdischste Torheit. Some rernmm.„^ u * 

a superlative ending as the s is often absorbed m the preced ng sch derTwI^ 
time however seems averse to the mutilation of grammatical lonns and ^ 9“*’ 

here the ending est as a way out of the difficulty das PraktjsSte ° 
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a. Sometimes to avoid such and other clumsy forms writers and speakers prefix am meisten 
or im hochsten Grade to the positive to form the superlative: als die am meisten praktische der 
drei Damen (Roquette) ; am meisten, or im hochsten Grade barbarisch. 

3. We often find the comparative repeated, the two forms being separated by und: weiter 
und weiter farther and farther, or ever farther. Instead of this form we also find the positive 
instead of the first comparative: rot und roter (Goethe), nab und naber (Johannes Scherr’s 
Schiller, II. chap. iii). Die Bbcke der Mutter wurden kiibl amd kiibler, die Handedriicke der 
Vater fliichtig tmd fliichtiger (O. v. Leixner). In the language of the early part of the period 
the first member of such expressions is often a positive in form, but in fact a comparative, the 
suffix -er being understood in accordance with older usage, which often in case of two words 
separated by tmd expressed the suffix or case ending but once (see 111. 7. b. Note ) : Viel weifi 
tmd bleicher als der Mon (Spec’s Trutznachtigal, 38. 11). Thus also in case of the superlative: 
in den allerschon und lustigsten Landschaften (Zesen’s Adriat. Rosemund, 154. 13). 

4. Mutation in Comparative and Superlative. The following monosyllabics are mutated in 
the comparative and superlative: alt old, arg bad, arm poor, grob coarse, groC large, hart hard, 
hoch (see 5 below) high, jung young, kalt cold, klug wise, krank sick, Imrz short, lang long, 
nah(e) (see 5 below) near, oft .(117. 1. a), scharf sharp, scbwacb weak, scbwarz black, stark 
strong, Sturm (S.W. German) out of one’s senses, beside one’s self, warm warm. Example: 
arm, compar. armer, super, der, die, das annste or am armsten. The following are sometimes 
mutated and sometimes unmutated: bang anxious, blank bright, polished, blab pale, dumm 
stupid, fromm pious, gesund healthy, glatt_ smooth, karg stingy, knapp close, tight, knunm 
crooked, mager (mutated in com. and super!, in S.G.) lean, nab wet, rot red, sauber clean, scbmal 
narrow, zart tender, and a number of others, all of which mutate more or less frequently in the 
individual cases in familiar speech, tho not so commonly in the Avritten language. Of these 
doubtful words bang, blab, dvunm, fromm, gesimd, glatt, karg, nab, and rot are, perhaps, more 
commonly mutated, but the unmutated forms are not infrequent. Rot is usually unmutated in 
figurative meaning and in compounds, as in die rotesten Gesinnungen the most extreme socialistic 
views, die dunkeboteste Rose the rose of the darkest red] but sometimes with mutation: der 
roteste Sozialdemokrat (Telmann’s Was ist Wahrheit?, V.). Also a number of other adjectives 
which usually mutate in simple forms usually remain unmutated in compounds, as in case of 
rot: der kliigste the wisest one, but auf die altklugste Weise in the most precocious manner; 
der jiingste, but der blutjimgste, imerfahrenste Kiekindiewelt (Sanders’s Hauptschwierigkeiten, 
p. 288), &c. Also, hoAvever, with mutation: Der lebensklxigste (Frenssen’s Hilligenlei, XI). 

Note. In a former period of the language the comparative and superlative had each two methods of formation: 
the comparative ended in -ir or -or, the superlative in -isl or -dst. Those that had -ir and ist were of course mutated 
(see 26 . A), and the others did not suffer mutation. Later -ir and -or became -cr, and -js/ and -ost became -esl, mu- 
tation alone distinguishing still the former groups. Many words which were not entitled to mutation assumed it 
later after the tinalogy of the mutating group. Since the classical period, however, mutation has been slowly declining. 

5. The two adjectives hoch high and nah(e) 7tear are irregular: in hoch the ch becomes h 
when a vowel follows in the degree or case ending, as der hohe, der hohere, but der hochste; 
nah becomes nachst in the superlative. We sometimes find an unmutated absolute superl. of 
nah with h instead of ch: das Noch-naher-bringen von zwei so allemahesten Herzen (Suttner’s 
Die Waff 671 niederl. III, p. 270). 

6. _ Sometimes tvords for especial emphasis or to convey a little different idea than is usually 
implied in them are compared when in their ordinary meaning they do not admit of comparison: 
Du bist mein und nun ist das Meine meiner als jemals (Goethe’s H. 7i. D., IX. 311). At the 
close of letters we sometimes find: Der Deinigste, der Ihrigste. We say die eisemste Herr- 
schaft ausiiben to exercise the 7nost oppressive (lit. most iron) authority, altho in a literal sense 
eisern cannot be compared. 


114. Comparison of Adverbs. 

Adverbs have in the po.sitive usually the uninflected form of adjectives, and 
also elsewhere have no inflection whatever. They are compared just as adjec- 
tives except in the superlative: — 


Positive, 
hart hard 
schon beautifully 


Comparative. 

barter 

schdner 


Relative 
Superlative, 
am hartesten 
am schonsten 


Absolute 
Superlative, 
aufs harteste 
aufs schdnste 


1. a. Relative Cojnparative. Differing from English usage German employs 
usually only one form here, the comparative in -er: Hans schreibt schdner 
Wilhelm John writes more beautifully than William. The few exceptions are 
given in 116. 

^ 6. Ahsohite Comparative. The regular relative comparative form is some- 
times used absolutely: des Herm Seminardirektors Dr. Michael Geistbeck 
schon langer vergrrffene, aber anhaltend begehrte „Elemente der wissen- 
sch^tlichen Grammatik der deutschen Sprache“ (Karl Credner in the Preface 
of his Deutsche Gramtnatik ) ; die fiir f, ]?, s haufiger erscheinenden Schreibungen 
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b, cl, 7 . (Strciibcrg’s Coiischcs Blcvicntarbuck^ p. 91). Wir entbehrten schon 
longer der Verpflegung (aus dcm I'cldposibricf cines Tirolcr Arbcitcrs in the 
Innsbrucker Volhszcittmz, 1914). Nun bcsitzt fiir Deutschland nur ein langer 
dauemdes Wirtschaftsbiindnis durchschlagenden Wert ( Vossische ZcUufiRt 
March 5. , . 

2. The relative superlative (sec 231. II, auf, 2. G. Note) of the adverb ex- 
presses the relatively highest degree attained by somebexly or something as 
<x>mparcci with somclKxly or something else, or with itself at diflcrent times 
and under diderent circinnstnnccs: Er schreibt am schdnsten von all den Knaben. 
Die Sonne steht urn Mittag am hochsten. 

a. For a few adcxrbs which form the rclati\*c super!, difrcrcntly see 3. a and c below and 
also 117. 2. b. 

3. The absolute superlative (see 231. II, auf, 2. G. Note) c.xprcsscs in a gen- 
eral way a very’ high degree in and of itself without reference to that attained 
by anylxjdy or anything else; Er schreibt aufs (or auf das) schonste He writes 
indsl beautifully, lit. in the direction of that which is most beautiful. In English 
the absolute superlative usually has the accent upon the adverb proper, while 
in the relative form the preceding most is stressed: John writes 7udst beautifully, 
but Of the boys John writes mdst beautifully or quite regularly in American 
English the milt beautifully, with an insertion of the before most after the analogy 
of the adjective form the m6st beautiful. 

• ‘ ........ . simply suffixing 

ply, hSflichst verj' pO’ 
s hBchst, HuCerst 
c. The highest degree 
• a participle, adjective 
■ s accurate as possible, 

;e 1 go out of his way. 


regular relative super- 
^.“ 0 , &c. 

Some of these words also haNX lengthened forms in ens, some of which arc used relatively 
and some absolutely: (absolutely) bestens as best I can, metstens for the most part, nHchstens 
presently, schbnstens as nicely as possible, very much, as in Ich danke schSnstens; (rclathxly) 
erstens in the first place, firstly, hSchstens at the most, I&ngstens or spStestens at the very 
latest, frifliestens at the \-ery earliest, mindestens or wenigstens at the verj' least, &c.: Er ist 
mindestens zehn Jahre alt. 

b. A few absolute superlatives arc formed with im (with dat. of the adj.) instead of aufs, 
usually in negative sentences: nicht im geringsten or im mindesten not in the least, nlcht ira 
eatfemtesten not even the most remotely, nicht im leisesten not in the slightest. 

c. The absolute superb 13 sometimes formed with 2um 0\ith dat. form of the adi.) tnste.ad 

witn amt Ich 
either xuerst, 
rt. 

lot her ad%'erb 
ngemeln: Sle 
In collonuial 
r, &c. and the 
CO' cmnhatic, 
y much, &c.: 

ote aiso j.!*. o. l,. 0 . aa. « mich riesig: 

take the degree ending, buf ■ . ' S 

rather as one w’ord than tv ■ . , ti 

assumes the ending of the t ■ - ■ ■ . . naturally 

schlechtausgerlistetest, &c. ' ' ■ *" ‘ ^ 

developed a^eculiar meanin ' • 


lOt mgguchst groli, &c. ' 
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116 , 


Periphrastic Comparison, 

116. Besides the case mentioned in 113. 2. a, where the periphrastic form of comparison 
occurs, are the following: 

1. When two qualities of one thing, or two adverbs or adverbial phrases modifying one verb, 
are compared with each other, the comparative is usually formed by placing mehr, also eher, 
before the simple positive instead of adding -er: Das Zimmer ist mehr lang als breit. Er ist 
eher klein als groB He is rather to be called small than large. Er sprach mehr aufrichtig als 
klug. Sie driickte mich an den Busen mehr mit schmerzlicher als zartlicher Bewegung, Er 
las eher laut als deutlich. 

The regular comparative suffix -er is also used here in the classical period, and not infrequently 
still: Vielleicht hat er wahrer als klug und fromm gesprochen (Goethe*s Egmont, 1, Palast der 
Regentin). Das zweifenstrige Gemach war bedeutend langer als breit (Raabe's Die Lenie ans 
dem Walde, chap. vii). 

2. In comparing two objects as to the one quality which each possesses in an eminent degree, 
mehr may be placed before the positive of each adjective, or the comparative may also be formed 
regularly with -er, the former method, however, emphasizing the comparison of the predicates, 
the latter emphasizing the subjects: Karl ist mehr klug, Wilhelm ist mehr schlau; or Karl ist 
kliiger, Wilhelm ist schlauer. Mehr is also used in the same manner in the attributive relation 
to call attention to the characteristic feature of some object: Wiillersdorf war wieder darauf aus, 
das Gesprach auf mehr gleichgiiltige Dinge zu lenken (Fontane’s Effij chap, xxviii). Mehr 
praktische Ziele verfolgt die Broschure, welche Prof. Dr. Hunziker in Aarau im Auftrage des 
Alldeutschen Vereins herausgab (A. Biichi in Anzeiger filr Indo~Germanisclie Sprach- und Alter- 
tumsknnde, xiii. Band, p. 62). Eine mehr nebensachliche Rolle spielen bei der Ablautfrage fol- 
gende zwei uridg. Lauterscheinungen (Brugmann's Lauilehre,^ p. 145). Er war sehr ruhig und 
benahm sich verstandig imd war in seinen Urteilen so befestigt, daC er die mehr theoretischen 
Ausfiihrungen von Pastor Frisius und die mehr praktischen Anschauungen, die Lehrer Haller 
entwickelte, bei allem guten Willen, den er als hoflicher Mann hatte, nicht verwenden konnte 
(Frenssen’s Die drei Getrenen^ chap. iii). 

Mehr is also used in the predicate with reference to one person or object when the question 
is raised as to which of two qualities is more characteristic of the subject: Ich Euch um den Hals 
fa — [lien] — seid Ihr mehr narrisch oder mehr frech? ! (Lienhard*s Till Eulenspiegel^ Der 
Fremde). 

3. If an attribute of one object, or an activity, is compared with itself under different circum- 
stances or at different times, the comparative is formed with mehr, or also regularly: Ich war 
friiher mehr bekannt und vertraut (or bekannter und vertrauter) mit ihm. Die Sache whd 
immer bedenklicher, or wird mehr (und mehr) bedenldich. Im Antlitzausdruck exgentiimlich 
halb der Psyche und halb dem Amor gleichend, nur wollte es den Fortgehenden bediinken, als 
sei sie w^end seiner Abwesenheit dem letzteren etwas mehr ahnlich geworden (Jensen’s 
Das Bild im Wasser^ p. 335). 

a. Mehr is often used in connection with the ^vord ii^er ever, or in the form mehr und mehr 
more and more, to indicate a gradual increase of intensity: Er wurde dadurch immer mehr, or 
mehr und mehr verlegen, or immer verlegener. 

4. Adjectives and participles which require after them an object in an oblique case or a prepo- 
sitional object, and thus approach the nature of verbs, are compared either as regular adjectives, 
or by placing mehr before the positive and am meisten before the superlative: Ludwig ist mir 
ahnlich; ich habe kein mir ahnlicheres or mehr ahnliches Kind (Daniel Sanders); keins meiner 
Kinder ist mir ahnlich er, or mehr ahnlich; er ist mir am meisten ahnlich, or am ahnlichsten. 
Dieser Beweis ist der alteste, klareste (now klarste) und der gemeinen Menschenvemunft am 
meisten angemessene (Kant). Das mich am meisten VerdrieBende. Where the verbal nature 
of the participle, as in the last example, is distinctly felt, the cqmpar. and superl. are more com- 
monly formed by prefixing mehr and am meisten to the positive. 

5. Adjectives (ill, 7. c. (1)) or adverbs which are derived from substantives or other parts 
of speech and are not yet felt fully as adjectives or adverbs are usually compared with mein 
in the compar. and am meisten in the superl.; Ich bin ihm mehr gram als dir. Das tut mir 
mehr leid, ich sagen kann. Dem jugendlich rastlosen Greise Bliicher (proper name) wurde 
die Unentschiedenheit der Dinge zuerst und am meisten zuwider (also preposition and adverb). 
The regular forms in -er and -st are sometimes found, tho rarely. 

a. Thus also nouns and the^pronoun es which stand in the predicate with the force of ad- 
jectives are compared: Er ist mehr Diplomat als Feldherr. Es war mehr SpaB als Ernst. Schon 
bist du; wiiBtest du’s minder, du warest es mehr. 

6. Some adverbs which denote a relative position with regard to the speaker or some other 
point form a comparative with mehr or weiter and a superlative with am meisten or am weitesten: 
JEr stand mehr links He stood more to the left. See also 117. 2. h, second paragraph. 

A few adjectives which denote a relative position, such as auBer, inner, aufierlich, form a 
comparative with mehr, but their superlative with the regular -st ending: Sonst ging die Ent- 
witklung nnserer Sprache dahin, die beiden Flexionsformen ganz unabhangig von Bedeutungs- 
gruppen bei alien Adjektivis nach mehr auBeren Bedingungen zu regeln (Wunderlich’s Der 
dcutsche Satzban, 1st edition, p. 170). Leute, die wenig oder gar kein Gewissen haben, 'wiirden 
auch allzu gliicklich sein, wenn die ewige Gerechtigkeit es nicht so prachtig verstande, ihnen 
auch an mehr auBerlicher Stelle den Sachverhalt klar zu machenl (Raabe’s Die Lctite aus dem 
Waldc, 11 . chap. viii). See also 117. 2. a. 
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7 Es is( mOflicher, daU, Ac m not fo common os Es ist eher m8gl«ch, Ac 
S O^isiomll) ««. Tnul pcnplin tic compnri<;on cl<cuhcrc where we should expect the 
mftjx -er Und dir ist Vaterland mehr als die Frcmde fremd (C.octhe) 
n Double companson is nrc elnc mehr schickHchere Ursache (I cssing) In den Donau- 
FdrstentQmem ward die Lape des russlschen Hccrcs mehr und mehr unhaltbarcr ( I oiks 
/citunf; 21 2G7) al^o 117 1 b 


Di sersDiNG Comparison 

116 Descending compiri'^on of ndjccti\cs and ad\crl>s is formed bj placing 
weniger or minder less before the positi\c to form the companine, and am 
wenigstcn or am mindcsten to form the supcrlui\c hart hard weniger (or 
minder) hart le^s hard cm weniger (or minder) hartes Ei, eine weniger stark 
gewurzte Suppe, am wenigsten (or am mindcsten) hart least hard, der am we- 
nigstcn (or am mindcsten) fleiDige Schliler, die am wenigsten stark gewlirrte 
Suppe In ca'm of adjcctr% es or partitiplcs, c^pcciall) in the attnhutixe or sub 
stanti\c relation it is also quite common to cmploj the uninflcctcd supcrlatixc 
form wenigst or mindest instead of am wenigsten or am mmdesteni now often 
wnting the two words as one In dicscn Dingen sind die klugsten Frauen 
die wenigst klugen (Adele Gcrhartl’s Pdjj^crfahrt, p 51) Das erleichtert den 
Skandinanem, die mindestromantischen Germanen zu sem (Prof Pd Ilcjck 
in Velhagcii und Klastngs Monatshcjtc, Ma> 1005, p 2S3) 


iRRrceiwVK \M)DincTi\i Compvrison. 

117. 1 Irregular adjccn\Ts and adverbs (the simple stem onl> is here gOTti) 


Comparitnx 
cher rather sooner 
frCher (now less commonlj 
bolder or balder) earlier, 

Foortcr 

^ ^ heber (•icc e liolow ) 

ungem unwilhngh often regular more commonlj, howxaxrr, as gem 
it (adj A ad\ ) goml besser best 

well _ (ball, ad\ feed below) (gutest. see/) 


Positivx 

/ bald (ad\ ) soon 
\fnih (adj A adv ) carlj 
soon 

gem (adv ) wilhnglj 
ungem unwilhngh oft 
gut ^adj A adv ) goml besser 


Suf'srlativx 

baldjgst fls soon as possible 
frilhcst (bHldest, baldest) 
earhest, scxmvst, firbt 

bebst 


wohl (adv ) sometimes used m the positivx instead of gut (see r below J 


oft (adv ) oJUri or 

oftmalig (adj ) 
hfiufig (^adj A adv ) 

Viel (adj A adv ) much 

f wenlg (adj A adv ) Uttle 
\ (in amount or degree) 

I pi few 


if ter (adj A adv sec a) 
bfterer (rare) 

hHufiger (adj A adv ) 

i mehr (umnll ) 
mehrer- (see b) 
weniger (adj A adv ) 
minder (a Ij A adv ) 


Oftest (adv ) 
bfterst (ran.) 

. hHufigst (atlj A adv ) 

J mcist 

I mehrst (sec b) 
wenigst (atli A adv ) 
mindest (adj A adv ) 


1 ® absolute sense and i< to be 


llungendesKSr 
DretJStg Jahre i 
expressions D 
detnl more fully 

n n I 


M"ehrer% fp, 
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116. 


Periphrastic Comparison. 

116. Besides the case mentioned in 113. 2. where the periphrastic form of ” comparison 
occurs, are the following: 

1. When two qualities of one thing, or two adverbs or adverbial phrases modifying one verb, 
are compared with each other, the comparative is usually formed by placing mehr, also eher, 
before the simple positive instead of adding -er: Das Zimmer ist mehr lang als breit. Er ist 
eher Mein als groC He is rather to be called small than large. Er sprach mehr aufrichtig als 
Mug. Sie driickte mich an den Busen mehr mit schmerziicher als zartlicher Bewegung. Er 
las eher laut als deutlich. 

The regular comparative suffix -er is also used here in the classical period, and not infrequently 
still: Vielleicht hat er wadirer als Mug und fromm gesprochen (Goethe’s Egwoiit, 1, Palast dcr 
Regentin). Das zweifenstrige Gemach war bedeutend langer als breit (Raabe’s Die Lcnte aus 
dem Walde, chap. vii). 

2. In comparing two objects as to the one quality which each possesses in an eminent degree, 
mehr may be placed before the positive of each adjective, or the comparative may also be formed 
regularly with -er, the former method, however, emphasizing the comparison of the predicates, 
the latter emphasizing the subjects: Karl ist mehr Mug, Wilhelm ist mehr schlau; or Karl ist 
Miiger, Wilhelm ist schlauen Mehr is also used in the same manner in the attributive relation 
to call attention to the characteristic feature of some object: Wiillersdorf war wiedei darauf aus, 
das Gesprach auf mehr gleichgiiltige Dinge zu lenken (Fontane’s Effi, chap, xxviii). Mehr 
praktische Ziele verfolgt die Broschxire, welche Prof. Dr. Hunziker in Aarau im Auftrage des 
Alldeutschen Vereins herausgab (A. Buchi in Anzeiger fur Indo-Gcrmanische Sprach- und Alter- 
tnmsknnde, :dii. Band, p. 62), Eine mehr nebensachliche Rolle spielen bei der Ablautfrage fol- 
gende zwei uridg. Lauterscheinungen (Brugmann’s LantlehrCj p. 145). Er war sehr ruhig tmd 
benahm sich verst^dig und war in seinen XJrteilen so befesti^, daB er die mehr theoretischen 
Ausfiihrungen von Pastor Frisius und die mehr praktischen Anschauungen, die Lehrer Haller 
entwickelte, bei allem guten Widen, den er als hoflicher Maim hatte, nicht verwenden konnte 
(Frenssen’s Die drei Getrenen, chap, iii). 

Mehr is also used in the predicate with reference to one person or object when the question 
is raised as to which of two qualities is more characteristic of the subject: Ich Euch um den Hals 
fa — [Hen] — seid Ihr mehr narrisch oder mehr frech?! (Lienhard’s Till Enlevspicgcl, Der 
Fremde). 

3. If an attribute of one object, or an activity, is compared with itself under different circum- 
stances or at different times, the comparative is formed with mehr, or also regularly: Ich war 
friiher mehr bekannt und vertraut (or bekannter und vertrauter) mit ihm. Die Sache wird 
immer bedenklicher, or wird mehr (und mehr) bedenMich. Im AntUtzausdruck eigentiimlich 
halb der Psyche und halb dem Amor gleichend, nur wollte es den Fortgehenden bediinken, als 
sei sie wMirend seiner Abwesenheit dem letzteren etwas mehr Minlich geworden Qensen’s 
Das Bild im Wasser, p. 335). 

a, Mehr is often used in connection with the \vord immer ever, or in the form mehr und mehr 
more and more, to indicate a gradual increase of intensity: Er wurde dadurch immer mehr, or 
mehr und mehr verlegen, or immer verlegener.' 

4. Adjectives and participles which require after them an object in an oblique case or a prepo- 
sitional object, and thus approach the nature of verbs, are compared either as regular adjectives, 
or by placing mehr before the positive and am meisten before the superlative: Ludwig ist mir 
ahnlich; ich habe kein mir ahnUcheres or mehr ahnliches Blind (Daniel Sanders); keins meiner 
Kinder ist mir ahnlicher, or mehr ahnlich; er ist mir am meisten ahnlich, or am ahnlichsten. 
Dieser Beweis ist der Mteste, Mareste (now Marste) imd der gemeinen Menschenvemunft am 
meisten angemessene (Kant). Das mich am meisten VerdrieBende. Where the verbal nature 
of the participle, as in the last example, is distinctly felt, the compar. and superl. are more com- 
monly formed by prefixing mehr and am meisten to the positive. 

5. Adjectives (111. 7. c. (1)) or adverbs which are derived from substantives or other parts 
of speech and are not yet felt fully as adjectives or adverbs are usually compared with mehr 
in the compar. and am meisten in the super!.: Ich bin ihm mehr gram als dir. Das tut mir 
rnehr leid, Ms ich sagen kann. Dem jugendlich rastlosen Greise Bliicher (proper name) wurde 
die Unentschiedenheit der Dinge zuerst und am meisten zuwider (also preposition and adverb). 
The regular forms in -er and -st are sometimes found, tho rarely. 

a. Thus also nouns and the^pronoun es which stand in the predicate with the force of ad- 
jectives are compared: Er ist mehr Diplomat als Feldherr. Es war mehr SpaB als Ernst. Schon 
bist du; wiifitest du’s minder, du wMrest es mehr. 

6. Some adverbs which denote a relative position with regard to the speaker or some other 
point form a comparative with mehr or weiter and a superlative with am meisten or am weitesten: 
Er stand mehr links He stood more to the left. See also 117. 2. b, second paragraph. 

A few adjectives which denote a relative position, such as auBer, inner, auBerlich, form a 
comparative with mehr, but their superlative with the regular -st ending: Sonst ging die Ent- 
wicMimg unserer Sprache dahin, die beiden Flexionsformen ganz unabhangig von Bedeutungs- 
gruppen bei alien Adjektivis nach mehr auBeren Bedingungen zu regeln (Wunderlich’s Der 
deutsche Satzbau, 1st edition, p. 170). Leute, die wenig oder gar kein Gewissen haben, wiirden 
auch allzu gliicMich sein, wenn die ewige Gerechtigkeit es nicht so prachtig verstande, ihnen 
auch an mehr auBerlicher Stelle den Sachverhalt Mar zu machen! (Raabe’s Die Leute aus dem 
Walde, ll. chap. viii). See also 117. 2. a. 
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7 Es Ut mPphchrr, dufl, »* not «« cotmiion m Es 1 st ehcr mPfUch, 
s CKvi»<msll> «i full jTcriffua tie romfMri''on cl«rwlirrr, vherr wl «houn rxjwct flu 
•ufiix -«r Und dir 1 st Vfttcriattd mchr als die Fremde fremd ((.ottlie) 

DotiUc mtniwfivjn t< nrc cine nehr schickllchere Ursache (l^^nn^) IndenDonau- 
FOrstentCmem srard die Lar^ russischen Heercs mehr und mchr unboltbarer ( 1 otki 
/«?«•>; J 1 *o 7 ) Ve nl o 117 1 fr 


Di *;ci Nnisr. CoMi miI'Win 

IIG nc<cx.n(linp comp'iri'^in of a(Ijecii\c<s and atl\trl)<i is fomipsl In phcinj: 
weniger or minder Irss iKfort tlic |k>>«iii\c to form tin conipintive, and am 
wcmrslcn or am mindcsien to form tin. stiiKrlimt hart Inrrl, weniger (or 
minder) hart Uss lanl. cm wemger (or minder) harles Ei, cine ^^c^lger stark 
gewurzte Suppe, am wcmcstcn (or am mmdesten) hart kiM Inrd, dcram we- 
nigstcn (or am mmdcslcn) fleiDige Schlilcr, die am wemgsten stark gcwdrztc 
Suppe. In ciM.' of idjccti't'* or jiartiCiplts, i>j>tcnll\ in tht Tttrdmlnc or sub 
St uitnt ixHtion it is d^-o (pnlc common to tmploj llit umntkrlt'd stiptrlalivt 
form wemgstor mindcst msitid of am wcnigstcn or am mmdesten, now ofltn 
wntmg tlic tsso worck as om. In dicscn Dmgcn sind die kldgstcn Frauen 
die wcnigst klugen (/Vklt Gtrlnrd’s Pilf^rrjahrt, p 51) Das erleichtert den 
Skandinanem, die mmdcstromantischen Gcrmnnen zu scin (Prof Pd Iltjck 
in VcIIagcn wid Klasttiits ,Vonatshcflc, Ma> l‘>05, p 2W) 


IltRJ Gl t-M SMI n> I I CTIM CoMI MtlSOS. 

117. 1 Irrrjaihr atl]crtov< ind Khirln (ilie lumpk ^tcm <in!> is Iicrc ROTn) 


PcrtitlW 

/bald (i<l\ ) soon 
\frfih (ndj sV odv ) cirlj 
soon 

Cem (ith ) svillinRlj 


Siir«.rlainT 

baldiKSt ns soon is po<«il le 
/rdhest (bKIdcst, boldest) 
nrlurst, soonest, fint 


Compintiw 
chef nllirr »ooner 
frdher (now Ioh common!) 
bllder or balder) cirlicr 
sooner 

^ Ileber ('Tt. f IkIow ) Hcbst 

uncemunwdlinfiU oflcnrc^nhr mort. commonl), IiowcsTr, as rem 
cut (i<li &. ad\ ) i^o«l besscr best 

w-cU fbafl, Kb sec d lielow ) (fUtest. see f) 

wohl (i<h ) sometimes H*cd m tlic po iitvi mstcul of put (see c lulow) 


oft (id\ ) pfUn or 


oftmalic (adj ) 

hBufig (idj iv. n»lN ) 
vici (adj iV ail\ ) much 


Cfter (itlj 1*1 a(!\ 
Oftercr (nrt) 


e a) 


hHufiger (atlj & mb ) 

i mebr (iininll ) 
mehrer- (w. i) 
wenicer fmli mlv ) 


I Dftest (mb ) 

Cftcrst (riR ) 

hBufigst (ml) X acb ) 
metst 

mchrst {sec i) 
f wenlRst (mb n<I\ ) 

' mindest (iilj & nd\ ) 


a Ofters. comparatRt of oft, is often u<c<l nd\trl nil) in an a!i olutc sen«e and it to be 
distinguished from the n.Iitiv’C compinti\i. Cfter Das bcRegnet mir Cfters 1 Int It iptiem to me 


den EntscMle- 
“ Dudirimnns 

expressions Davon kUnftig cm mehreres morf nhout tl it some (Oter lu te des 
*(,,/ morefMy Mehrerc (,.l of mehrer-) I,o«,vct 

numeral adjective in the sen t of rnera/ S«. 139 1 /» * n i an incKtinitc 

r WoW IS t nrcl entiM adjective which ts onb used m the iiieatnin ft, ft ...it. 
the health or botfily comfort mid is ent.rcl) teguLm m «»vnvaR.on U iws/nol \ o emdonnd^ 
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IRREGULAR. & DEFECTIVE COMPARISON 


117. 1. c. 


with gut,^ which besides its usual adjective meaning good is used as an adverb of manner with 
the meanings well^ nicely^ and also used as an adjective in the comparative and superlative with 
the force of wohl: Er schreibt gut, besser, am, besten, but Ihm ist heute wohl, wohler or besser* 
Er befindet sich wohl, wohler or besser, am wohlsten or am besten. Historically considered, 
wohl was originally not an adjective as at present, but the adverbial form of the adjective gut. 
This original usage occurs frequently as late as the classical period, and is still retained in ad- 
jective, participial, and substantive compounds and in a number of set expressions: wohlgemut, 
wohlschmeckend, wohlerhalten, wohlbekannt, Wohlklang, Wohlgeruch, &c. ^Wohl is found 
before adjective participles also where they are not written as a part of a compound: Sein Hinter- 
stiibchen war wohl geziert (Raabe.). In set expressions: Er will mir wohl, Er tut wohl daran, 
Ich wiinsche Ihnen wohl zu schlafen I wish you a good night’s rest. Moge es Ihnen wohl 
bekommen! May it agree with you well! Mir gefaUt der Kerl ausnehmend wohl (also gut) 
(Raabe’s Zxim ivilden Mann, chap. x). 

d. An old adverbial comparative of ^t is baB. It is sometimes in antique style or dialect 
still used with the meanings better, more,' rather, more frequently very imtch, again, further: Eines 
Dieners mit Weisheitszahnen bin ich baB entraten fStorm’s Pole Poppenspdier) I am better 
rid of, &c. Ich habe mich manchmal baB (very much) gewundert iiber dich (Hauptmann’s Vor 
So7inenaufgang, 1). The adverb was not mutatediin the compar. in older periods of the language 
as was the adj., as can be still seen in this fossilized form baB (adverb) in contradistinction to 
besser (adj.). 

e. In earlier periods the comparison of gem was regular. It is also frequently regular in 
early N.H.G. and occasionally even later, and is still often so in popular language, which thus 
preserves here older usage. 

/. The regular superlative of gut is not infrequent in colloquial speech, especially in comic 
or sarcastic language, only, however, in direct address: Seh’n Sie, mein Gutester, das nennt 
man so Menschenliebe in den Tropen (Schulze-Smidt’s 0 Taniiebaimi, 1). Nee, mein Gutester! 
(Fulda’s Jugendfreunde, 1, 7). 

g. A regular superlative of viel occurs sometimes, always, however, an absolute superlative: 
Vielste GriiBe von Ihrem G. Keller (G. Keller an T. Storm, May 19, 1883). 

2. Defective adjectives with positive wanting, only used attributively or substantively: 


Comparative. 

Der, die das auBere outer 
erstere former 
innere inner 
hintere hinder 
letztere latter 
mittlere middle 
obere upper 
tmtere under 

f vordere in front 
V order e (earlier in the 
period) 


Superlative. 

der, die, das auBerste outmost 
erste first 
innerste inmost 
hinterste hindmost 
letzte last 

mittelste middlemost 
oberste uppermost 
unterste undermost 

f vorderste foremost 
vorderste (still surviving as an 
adverb; see b below) 


а. Of these erst and letzt are superlatives treated as positives, from which compar. forms 
erster- and letzter- have been made. The compar. forms of the others have been made from 
adverbs and are in force really positives, and of the one word mittel all three degrees can some- 
times be found without difference of meaning: der mittele (or mittlere, or mittelste) Finger. 
When it is desired to impart real comparative force to these comparatives, which does not often 
occur, it is necessary to prefix mehr. See 116. 6. 

Contrary to English usage the article is often, perhaps even more commonly, omitted before 
the comparative forms erster-, letzter-: Er reichte mit freundlichem MorgengruB Heiding und 
danach Erwin Buchhoff die Hand und sagte zu letzterem, daB usw. (Adolf Stern’s Der Pate des 
Todes, II). In the masc. and neut. gen. sing., however, the form with the article des ersteren, 
des letzteren, is always used, as the form without the article, ersteres, letzteres, might be con- 
strued as a nom. or acc. neut. For the misuse of the form letzter- see c below. 

б. ^ Only the superl. of adverbs is formed from these adjectives: zu auBerst the farthest away, 
zu hinterst the farthest behind, zu innerst the farthest within, zu mittelst the farthest towards 
the middle, &c., and three in which zu and the adverb are written together, zu'erst first, zu'letzt 
last, zu'vorderst or zu'vorderst foremost, in the first rank, in front, before all (things), in the 
first place, first and foremost. In the case of zuvorderst and zuvorderst there is a tendency to 
differentiate, so that the former is used with regard to time and the latter with regard to place. 

However, corresponding to these defective adjectives denoting a position are other adverbial 
forms of kindred origin, which with the aid of paraphrasing can form all three degrees: auBen 
without, out of doors, innen within, hinten behind, oben above, untem below, vome in front. 
Their comparatives are formed by placing before the adverb the comparatives weiter farther 
or mehr more, and their superlatives by the superlatives of the same adverbs: oben, weiter 
oben, am weitesten oben; unten, mehr unten, &c. Likewise in case of other adverbs denoting 
position: links to the left, weiter links, am weitesten links. In case of some of these adverbs 
we sometimes find here in facetious language the regular comparative ending -er: Wenn wir sie 
erst links haben, dann ist’s nicht mehr schwer: dann graulen wir sie ihm auch wohl immer 
linkser (Wilbrandt’s Hermann Ifingcr, chap. iii). 
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f. TTiC ro-np.inlKp fonn If tiler- o) m n fix-nnir m prr«fnt «in^f nn<l ix exm often cm* 
ploxol to refer to the h»l of .n ntinlcr of i>rr*onx or thin.,?, ulierc it t' peninnintir.-illj incorrect, 
ax It i* a co-niviritix-e and fJmnld indir.ite the hiter of ixxo i>crv)nx or ihinRi Er konnte sich 
dcnntch rait tetnen schvranca GcscllschaftKrock, den neuen wndfarbenen ncinklcidem und 
finer fUnxenden rotrchottischcn Allaskranatte tchmUcken.Trelch Ictitcrc er mil finer uncchicn 
Bnllaninidcl festxteckle (M Ko^'-xek*** Ijt'e /.irV WfsUrr inns XfonUtt-rfir isfrj. \to! 71, 
p T'‘J). It i« al'O often IJ‘0(1 xxhrre a pcrwiml pronnitn. a ix>««o'»ixr a «le^^on^tntlX•c, or an 
ailxTrli mi.;hl 1*^ more trrM-h an<l appniprntrlx miploj-ed DfsxenunRfachtct vernaD Herr 
Voiker ketnen AuRcnblicJc die dem Gaxte schuldi,”c RUcksItht. Er bchandcllc Icizicren (inMcad 
of Ihn) nur ctwas von oben hrrab ti1> ) Das RlumcnrSrtchen stiffl durch elnc LOckc des 
SchloPrartcns an den schaltlr^tcn Teil des Iciitcren ^in-tnd of an dessen schalt!;;5tcn Tcil). 
Per Statthaltcr und Herr r. H. haben ncuUch das vom Kaiser j{lnf;st erworbene Gut Urvllle 
besichlirt, wle vcriaulet, well der Kaiser auf Ictztcrcm (iiutnd of dorl) nSchstes FrQhjahr 
finlct TaRc rubrinRen Will, ll oftrn rnniTl> DaO die dtutsthe AusRabc . . . auth 

durch vcrschiedenc Zusitie des Heim Oberseticrs bereichcrl ist, welch letitercr (instead of 
welchcr) ruRlelch clniRc Iirtfimcr beiichtiRt hat (James Ur>-cc. Par hnli[e romacl-e Jicuh, 
Deutsche x-on l>r .\ \\ incklcr, p xnj 


Limiti.vg Adjectives. 

118. A limiting adjective is one that merely defines or restricts llic menning 
of a noiin. 

LimilinK adjcctUcs differ in form or mcanInK from de^npii\c adjectives in 
that: 

а. They do not stand uninflectctl in the preilicaic, and hence the ma'^c. form 
for the nom. is usually, cveept in the case of uninflcctcrl \\ords, gixen in the 
dictionary’ to repn>ent the vxorti inste.ad of pivinR the simple stem, vxhich only 
occurs in a fexv cases, as \x ill Ijc found reconlctl in tlic projxT places. The simple 
stem of these latter words is often Riven to represent the word, as indeeel these 
forms do sometimes occur. 

б. They cannot all be Inflectcel strong or weak. Some arc always declined 
strong, cv’cn in the masc. and nciit. pen. siuR ; some arc Inflected str. or wk. 
according to circumstances. Thus the different groups of this class must bo 
treated separately. 

Ko!f Til** wrak formx In thli cUm of a IJ^ctlvri ari* In c-n^I r«f mmiMratlrrlr rtxvnt orliin a- 1 hsxT txn'n craJ- 
tialJy Incrraiins. ai they h4v« Wn Jnijenorl l,y the drclenuon o( ajjcctivrn. 

c. They cannot l)c wmpared, cveept a fexv which arc treatee! under the hcatl 
of comparison of descriptive adjectives. Sec 117 » and 113, G. 

119. Limiting adjectives arc divided into two classes — mimcro/ and pro- 
nominal adjcctiv’cs. 

Numerals. 

120. Cardinals: 

0, null 

1, ein, einct ein, but eins in count- 

ing when no noun follow’s 

2, zwei; early N. H. G. zween 

(masc.), zwo (fern.); see 121. 

2. fl. Note 

3, drel 

4, vier 

6, funf or funf (early N.H.G.) 

6, sechs 

7, sieben 

8, acht 

9, neun 
10| zehn 

11, elf, eilf (now obsolete) 

12, zwblf 

13, dreizehn 

14, vierzehn 

15, fUnfzehn (funfzehn, pop. fufzehn) 

16, sechzehn 


17, siebzehn, (siebenzehn) 

18, nchtzchn 

19, neunzehit 

20, zw’nnzig 

21, einundzwanzig 

22, zwciundzwnnzig 

23, dreiundzwnnzig 

30, dreiflig 

31, cinunddreiBIg 
40, vierzig 

EO, fUnfzig (funfzig,pop.fuf2ig) 
60, sechzig 

70, siebzig (siebenzig) 

80, achtzig 
90, neunzig 
100, hundert 

JSl’ (^{"Jhundertundeins 
102, (emjhundertundiwei 
200, zweihundert 
300, dreihundert 
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400, vierhundert 10,000, zehntausend 

1.000, tausend 100,000, hunderttausend 

1.001, (ein)tausendundeins 

eine Milli'on a million, zwei Milli'onen two millions, eine Milli'arde a thousand 
millions, eine Billi'on a million millions. 

121. Inflection: 

1. Ein is inflected strong or weak as any descriptive adj. with several varia- 
tions: 

A. If it is used attributively and is not preceded by a limiting adjective, 
it is inflected exactly as the indefinite article, differing from it only in being more 
strongly accented: ein (see 58. B. a) Mann nicht zwei, ein Buch nicht 
zwei, ein guter Mann. 

a. Before numerals used as collective nouns, before fractions and the substantive Uhr o’clock, 
and also before certain pronominal adjectives and nouns denoting an indefinite quantity, ein 
is found uninflected: mit ein (i.e. about a dozen, but for an exact dozen we say einem) Dutzend 
guten Apfeln. Ein Sechstel von ein halb, bleibt ein Drittel One-sixth from one-half leaves one- 
third. 20 multipliziert mit ein Viertel gibt 6. Nach ein Uhr after one o’clock, mit ein biCchen 
Mut with a little courage, in ein paar Tagen, mit ein wenig Geduld. 

b. The uninflected ein is found in a few set expressions connected by imd and oder (see 2. d 
below): Ich sah es ein und anderem Angenpaar an, dafl hier geweint worden war. Franzerl 
(proper name) war sein ein (or eins; see B below) und alles. An einunddemselben (also einem 
und demselben) Tage; zu (at) dreiundeinhalb Prozent; ein Oder zwei Wochen; in ein oder 
zwei Stunden, or often inflected here and in similar expressions, as in mit einem oder zwei Blu- 
mentopfen (Adele Gerhard’s Die Geschichte der Antonie van Heese, I ); in colloquial language 
in ein Tager (contracted from Tag oder) sechs in about six days, &c. 

c. The singular form ein or eine is used in colloquial language to give a collective idea to 

nouns in the pi.: Er bleibt noch wohl ein (or eine) 8 Tage He will probably remain yet about a 
week. Vor ein 7, 8 Jahren about 7 or 8 years ago. So ein 2 bis 3 Jahre Zuchthaus wird er 
wohl bekommen. Wenn ich nur eine 2 oder 300 Taler hattel If I only had the sum of two or 
three hundred thalers! See also 96. 1. _ 

d. In colloquial language ein is often used in the plural in the expression so ein. See 131. 
1. a. Note 2. 

B. If ein is preceded by some limiting word which cannot mark the gender 
and case of the noun, as the possessive gen. of a noun or pronoun, or the nom. 
masc. and nom. and acc. neut. of a possessive adjective, it is inflected strong: 
Des Konigs eines Schlofl lag in Stuttgart, das andere in Ludwigsburg. Mein 
Freund und dessen einer Sohn (or eine Tocht^r or eines Kind) sind schon 
angekommen. Wir feiern heute einen tragisch doppeltfestlichen Tag. . . . 
Indem sich mein eines Auge fiir die Grabrede feuchtet, fangt das andere fxir 
die frohliche Geburtsrede zu lachen an (Wilbrandt’s Die Mcder, 2, 7). 

C. Preceded by the definite article or some other limiting adjective which 
marks gender and case, ein is inflected weak: der eine Knabe; der eine, der 
andere the one, the other. In S.W.G. we find sometimes the form der einte 
instead of der eine when used in contrast to der andere. 

a. The definite article may stand before the pi. of ein, referring collectively to one of two 
groups: die einen . . . die andem the persons in the one group . . . those in the other. 

D. Used substantively, standing alone, ein is declined as a strong adj., 
the neut. nom. and acc. usually, however, in the contracted form eins;. einer 
von diesen Herren, ein(e)s von diesen Biichem, so einer such a one. 

_ a. The uninflected neut. form eins occurs in some very common idioms: zwolf Minuten nach 
eins twelve minutes after one o’clock, mit eins suddenly, von eins bis hundert zahlen to count 
from one to one hundred. 

b. Jn popular language ein- is often used in the plural: Diese Knopfe sind eine der besten 
= gehoren zu den besten. See also 134. 2 (3rd par.). 

^ 2. The cardinals except ein are not now usually inflected : zehn Finger, 
einige zwanzig Jahre some twenty years, einige hundert Jahre several hundred 
years. 

In case of the absence of some preceding article or pronominal adj. to show 
case, the prep, von marks the gen. relation of these indeclinable numerals: 
der dritte Teil von sechs ist zwei. In the other cases the context as in English 
shows the case. 
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a Sometimes zwei and drei are in the attnbutive relation declined strong in the gen and 
dat pi , if there is no preceding w-ord to shov^ case Zweier Zeugen Mund tut alle Wahrheit 
kund The testimony of tno witnesses establishes the truth The gen zweier, dreier, occur 
more frequently than the dat zweien, dreien, as some preceding preposition m the latter case 
usually makes the dative relation sufficiently clear without the aid of the case ending If an 
adjective follow zwej or drei the numeral may remain unmflected leaving to the adjective the 
office of indicating the case, or it ma> itself assume this function Durch zwei unverdhchtiger 
Zeugen Aussage or durch zweier unverdSchtiger Zeugen Aussage Sometimes we find the 
strong gen pi form of other numerals but non inflection is much more common wdhrend 
zwolfer Tage (Nicndorf s Cudrun 1 , 10) 

The neuter of drei, and much more rarely of vier, ha^ when used substantively developed 
strong sing forms with collective force after the analogy of beides (sec 139 1 d) Ich will alles 
dreies merken I will note all three points Alles dreies wirkte mdchtig zusammen All three 
things worked powerfully together Und ich bin eigentUch alles drei’s (i e Kind, Karr, Poet) 
(Pontane’s L'Adultcra, XXI) And I am really all three (of the things you have mentioned) 
In popular language the neut of zwex is often used instead of beides dieses zweies nehme ich. 


b The numerals in -zig lengthen this form to -ziger to show the decades of the century or 

f ' - . 1 _ 1 1 -. T jgg vongen Jahrhunderts m the 

■ , period in Germany after the great 

I. ■ ■■ ■ . I sjahre in the middle of the forties 


c When the«e numerals stand alone, either substantively or with some noun understood, 
they are sometimes, especially m the dat and least frequently in the gen , declined, usually with 
the inflection of nouns of the unmutated e plural type, but in general this inflection is limited 
to certain set expressions, and should rather be considered as quaint, and hence avoided 
ffiese viere these four (boys), sechs (more common than sechse) kamen six (people) came, wif 
smd unser sechs (or sechse) there are six of us, der Rat der Vier ( Vosstsche Zeiiung, June 7, 
1919) Council of Four, “The Big Fou^”^ (in the peace treaty at Pans), das Vorhaben der Drei 
the inte ' '' 7 ' ' thousand (as opposed to the 

masses) . . ^ -soc t 

er der ' ■ ' 

reiBen ' ' ' . ■ ‘ 

und spi ' 't 

_ ,, 1 — irchschaute sie 

i den Sechzigen (or Sechzig), wenn einer, wie ich, 
■ ■ (or drei) sitzen to sit three together, auf alien vieren 

: oach and six Er hat alle neune geworfen He has 

” * ^ fzig (more common than ffinfrigen). 

i i, wohl me gemacht worden und me 

Ifeitte Kviderjahre) Allen vieren 
iten Tag (Ompteda’s Syliester von 


d Also numerals which are ^pable of mflection remain usually umnflcctcd when broucht 
into connection with unmflected numerals by some conjunctior ^ 

the « 


Met 

for. 

(or 

Jah. 


ei 

301) und ein Ei, dreiundeinhalb 
or m sechs und emem halben 
above) Oder zwei Tagen. 
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a sing. adj. before a pi. noun in the same case and brings about a clash instead of an agreement; von den tausend und 
einem MiCgeschicken (Sealsfield’s Transatlantische Reiseskizsen, I. 64). 


e. The numerals are especially uninflected in giving dates, numbers of houses (in the street), 
time of day, and often with suppression of the case form of the noun, the omission of articles, 
and even of nouns and prepositions: Leipzig hatte 350,000 Einwohner in 1890 (in imitation of 
the French, or more commonly according to the German idiom im Jahre 1890, or simply 1890) 
gegen 170,000 in 1885. Er wohnte (im) Dezemher (des Jahres) 76 Lindenstrafie 74 (short for 
im Hause 74 der LindenstraBe). Die Strecke Berlin-Potsdam, 1838 eroffnet, war die erste 
preuBische Bahn The line between Berlin and Potsdam was the first Prussian railroad, opened 
in 1838. Ein Viertel (auf ) eins or ein Viertel nach zwolf a quarter after twelve, halb (auf under- 
stood) zwei half-past one, drei Viertel auf drei, or ein Viertel vor or bis drei a quarter to three, 
or in railroad language as in English: zehn (Uhr) zwanzig (written 10.20). 

3. When used substantively as names of figures, all numerals are declined 
weak, as they are all fern. : Die Eins ist nicht deutlich the figure 1 is not plain. 
Du hast die Fiinf zu grofi geschrieben You have written the 5 too large. Eine 
romische Zehn a Roman X. The form in -e is less common: So? und warum 
nennt Ihr | die Fiinf e eine heilige Zahl (Schiller’s Piccolomini, 2, 1). The plural 
always has -en: die Zahl 1881 enthalt zwei Einsen und zwei Achfen. 

Note, These numbers are also used as feminine substantives in various other applied relations: eine schone Drei 
von Freunden, eine bose Sieben a vixen, zwei Dreien a pair-royal of treys. So stellt sich endlich ] die grofie Drei 
(Jupiter, Venus, Mars) verhangnisvoll zusammen (Schiller's Wallensteins Tod^ 1,1). Der einzig Eine bist du, doch 
du lenkst | als eine mystisch groBe Drei die Welt (I?laten). 

Zwei and Drei are sometimes used as neuter substantives in a collective sense: Lxebe, menscMicli zu begliicken, 

I nahert sie ein edles Zwei; 1 doch zu gottlichem Entzucken, | bildet sie ein kdstlich Drei (Goethe). Das schwester- 
liche Drei the three Graces (or the three Parcae or Fates). 

4. Hundert, Tausend, Million, Milliarde, Billion, can be used substantively, 
and are then inflected as nouns, the first two according to the unmutated e-plural 
type and the others weak: Das erste Hundert, ganze Hunderte von Menschen. 
Es geht in die Tausende It reaches up into the thousands. Man schatzt die 
Zahl samtlicher Rumanen (Roumanians) auf 10 Millionen. 

5. Masc. substantives are formed from the numerals by adding er, all inflected 
according to the e-less plural type: die Einer, Zehner, Hunderter units, tens, 
hundreds, ein Vierziger a man of forty, ein Achtundvierziger one who took part 
in the stirring events of 1848, die Achtundzwanziger the troops of the 28th regi- 
ment, ein Glaschen Dreiundachtziger a nice glass of wine of the year ’83, ein 
Greis nahe den Achtzigern (or den achtziger Jahren, or den Achtzigen, or den 
Achtzig) an old man near the eighties, ein mittlerer Vierziger (Fontane) a man 
in the middle of the forties, ein Vierer a boat with four rowers, ein Siebener 
a member of a body or committee of seven. Some of these formations are also 
common in compounds: ein Viererzug a team of four horses, der Siebeneraus- 
scbuC the committee of seven men, der Viererrat the Council of Four (in the 
peace treaty at Paris in 1919). 


122. Ordinals: 

1. The ordinals except those for ‘first,’ ‘third,’ and ‘eighth,’ which are ir- 
regular, are formed by adding t to the numbers 2-19, and st from 20 on. They 
are declined strong and weak as adjectives. Only the last number is inflected 
if compound. 


1st der (die, das) erste 
2nd der zweite ; earlier in the period 
also der zweete, die (fern.) 
zwote; also, der, die, das 
ander (still found in andert- 
halb — see 126. 2.b— and in 
am anderen Tage the next day 
3rd der dritte 
4th der vierte 

7th der siebente, or siebte (S.G.), 
early N.H.G. siebende 
Stli der achte (adds no t) 

20th der zwanzigste 


21st der einundzwanzigste 
22nd der zweiundzwanzigste 
101st der hundertunderste, some- 
times der hunderteinte or 
hunderteinste 

102nd der hundertundzweite 
103rd der hundertunddritte, some- 
times der hundertdreite 
107th der hundertundsieb(en)te 
108th der hundertundachte 
200th der zweihundertste 
300th der dreihundertste 
1000th der tausendste 


a. Ordinals are sometimes uninflected in the idiom zu zweit, dritt, &c., with 
the force of zu zweien, dreien, or zu zwei, drei tiuo or three together', Ich bin jetzt 
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wahrlich nicht in der Stimmung, zu dritt zu sein Indeed I am not in a mood to 
have a third party with us. Wir Goppinger sind zu zwolft There are twelve of 
us from Goppingen. 

b. Ordinal adverbs are formed by adding ens to the simple stem: erstens 
in the first place, zweitens in the second place, zwanzigstens, &c. 

c. After the analogy of der vierte (&c.) and der zwanzigste are formed 
der wievielte and der wievielste tvhat date, ivliat number, how manyi Der wie- 
vielte ist heute? or Den wievielten haben wir heute? xvhat is the day of the month? 
Der wievielte waren Sie im Examen? What was your place in the examination? 
Die wievielste Liebschaft ist dies wohl? About how many love-affairs dop this 
make that he has already had? Also other similar formations occur: in der 
elfdreiviertelten Stunde in the last quarter-hour, literally, in the last quarter-hour 
before twelve. See also 126. 2. b. 

2. The ordinals are often in certain set expressions replaced by cardinals, 
which in this case stand after the noun: Kapitel sechs chapter 6, Band fiinf 
voi. 5, &c. Das Stuck ging bis Schlufi Aktes III steigend empor— Akt III 
schlug am machtigsten ein (Wildenbruch to B. Litzmann, Nov. 25, 1881). 

123. The ordinals all require an article or pronominal adj before them, but erst often drops 
it and is then used m the sense of an absolute superb, erste Schriftsteller atilhors vdio are among 
the best, but die ersten Schriftsteller the best authors, 

124. The days of the month. As in English, the ordinal is used for the days 
of the month. Letters are usually dated after the following model : Berlin, den 
6. (read funften) Marz 1894. Ihr Schreiben vom 19. (read neunzehnten) ds. 
(dieses Monats), am Abend des 20. (read zwanzigsten), vom 3. (read dritten) 
bis 14. (read den vierzehnten) from the 3rd to the 14th, bis mit den 1. (read 
ersten) Oktober, or bis und mit den 1. Oktober up to and including October the 
first. 

126. Distributive numerals are formed by prefixing je to cardinals or or- 
dinals: Er gab den Knaben je zehn Pfennig He gave to each of the boys ten 
pfennigs. Die Gefangenen wurden zu je zwei und zwei (by twos) zusammen- 
gebunden. Je der zehnte Biirger every tenth citizen. 

126. Compound numerals: 

1. Numerals formed from cardinals are: 


а. Variative numerals, which add -erlei to the simple cardinal, forming an 
uninflected compound: einerlei of one kind, zweierlei of two kinds, dreierlei 
of three kinds; hunderterlei, aUerlei of all kinds, &c. The lei in these com- 
pounds is in reality a fern, noun in the gen., as can still be seen in the ending of 
the cardinal (einer fern, gen.), but it is felt and treated as an uninflected adjective: 
allerlei gute Bucher all kinds of good books, dat. von allerlei guten Biicherii, 
aUerlei guter Wein every kind of good wine, ^nder beiderlei Geschlecbts, die 
mancherlei Eolterschrauben, &c. Substantively: mit hunderterlei solcher 
Vorsatze (Hauptmann’s Friedensfest, 3). 

б. MuUiplicatives, which add -fach and -faltig to the cardinal: einfach 
single, simple; einfaltig simple (silly); zweifach and zweifaltig twofold ; dreifach 
and dreilaltig threefold, &c. The inflection is strong and weak. 

c. Iterative adverbs, which add -mal to the simple cardinal: einmal once 
zweimal twice, dreimal three, times, &c. Also with inflection: das eine Mai*, 
mit einem Male all at once, zu vier verschiedenen Malen, &c. Also the ordinal 
IS thus used : das erste Mai the first tirrte, &c. See 2. d below. 


2. Numerals formed from ordinals are found in; 

a. The neu^ substantives expressing fractions, formed by adding -tel fro 
duced form of Ted part) to the stem of the ordinals, suppresLg however 
final t of the ordinal before the t of the suffix: ein. Drittel a third ein Viertol 
(pro. fmtel) a fourth, ein Siebentel or Siebtel (S.G.), sieben Achtei 
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but instead of ein Zweitel is used ein halb (121. 1. h. a and 139. 2. d, Notes 1 
and 2) or die Halfte (except in the technical language of business and music, 
where ein Zweitel is also employed, as in Zigarren in Zweitelkisten, eine Zweitel- 
note); vier Hundertfiinftel = hundert und hundertvier Hundertfiinftel = 
100-j-^§4; ein Hunderteintel = ein Hundertzweitel = y^; ein Zwan- 

zigsfel = 3 ^; ein Hundertstel = y^. Sometimes teil is still used in full instead 
of the reduced form tel, especially after hundert (formerly also used as ordinal 
instead of hundertst) in the meaning per cent. : ein Dritteil one-third, 92 Hundert- 
teile 92 per cent. 

Note, These substantives are often considered as indeclinable adjectives: ein fiinftel Kilometer, eine fiinftel 
Meile, drei viertel Pfund, drei viertel Stunden, The numeral may also be regarded as the first element of a modern 
compound, and hence both parts are then written as one word: eine Viertel'stunde, ein Vier tel' jahr. The accent in 
such compounds still shows that they are not felt as old compounds. See 47. 3. A. e. (4). 

h. The compounds which add halb to the ordinal, which tho formerly de- 
clined are now usually uninflected: dritthalb or drittehalb two and a half, lit. 
(two and) half of the third, vierthalb or viertehalb three and a half, &c., but 
always anderthalb (for anderehalb half of the second ; see 122. 1 ; the t in place 
of e after the analogy of vierthalb, &c.) instead' of zweit(e)halb. Exs.: andert- 
halb Ellen. Das sind schon dritthalb Jahre (Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer, 4, 3). 
Um dritthalb Jahre (Fontane’s Frau Jenny, chap, ii), durch dritthalb Jahr- 
hunderte {Hamburger Nachrichten, Dec. 16, 1904), drittehalb Meter hoch 
{Westernianns Monatshefte, Aug. 1905). This construction is still in use but is 
not so common as zwei(und)einhalb two and a half, drei (und )einhalb three and 
a half, in sechs(und)einhalb Jahren, or in sechs und einem halben Jahre, &c. 
Anderthalb, however, is much more common than the other words of the same 
formation. 

When these words in -halb stand alone substantively the^^ may be inflected 
strong: Mein Vatter hett nur einen Arm, so hab’ ich anderthalben (Fischart, 
Garg., 94 b). The original nature of this construction requires the sing, form, 
and this still occurs, but the plural is now more common: auf einen Schelmen 
anderthalbe (Goethe). Ftir zwei essen oder wenigstens fiir anderthalbe (Kurz, 
W., 89). Inflection still occurs occasionally also in the attributive relation, but 
only in the old sing.; Mehrere und zwar die erfolgreichsten dieser Dramen 
dauem nicht langer als einen vollen Tag, andere nur anderthalben Tag (Eugen 
Zabel in Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte, Aug. 1906, p. 612). 

Corresponding inflected forms with a stem in -t and the force of ordinals 
occur occasionally: noch in der zwohtehalbten Stunde {Mont.-Ztg., 17. 17) in 
the last half-hour (before twelve). Sometimes the form without t is used here: 
in der zwohtehalben Stunde. 

c. In the following idiomatic compounds: 

(1) Inflected: der, die, das zweitbeste the next to the best, der drittbeste 
the third from the best, der vorletzte the next to the last, der drittletzte the 
third from the last. 

(2) Uninflected (see Note): selbander or selbzweit myself the second, i.e. 
myself along with another, selbdritt myself the third, selbviert, &c.: Ich pflege 
selbander zu reiten. Dann schritten sie selbzweit dahin (Anna Schieber’s A lie 
gntcn Geister, p. 185). Inflection here also occurs: selbzwanzigster gefangen 
(Lessing’s Nathan, 1, 5) taken prisoner along with nineteen others. The use 
of the cardinal here is less common, and from the strict standpoint of grammar 
is incorrect. It occurs, however, in the best authors: selbfiinfe (Goethe’s 
Wanderjahrc, 2, 12), selbst finstead of selb) funfziger (Lessing’s Emilia Galotti 
3, 1). 

Note, The apparently iininflectcd forms selbdritt, &c. arc mutilated remnants of older weak forms^ selbe drittc, 
&C. The force or the weak inflection is the same as described in ill. 10. A^o/e, 

d. The ordinals can be compounded with mals to form adverbs and with 
malig to form adjectives: erstmals for the first time, die erstmalige Zusammen- 
kunft der deutschen Architelcten in Leipzig the first meeting of the German 
architects in Lcipsic. Compare 1. c above. 
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PRONOMINAL ADJKCTIVES. 


Di:5tOSSTKATIVi:s. 


127. The dcmon'^tralivcs, ivliicli can be U'^ed either ndjcctively or substati' 
tivciy, nrc: diesec, dicse, dieses this; jener, jenc, jenes that ; der, die, das thi?, 
that; derjenige, diejenige, dasjenige that; wclcher, welche, welches (130. 3) 
that, that one; solcher, solche, solches such, such a, or solch ein (cine, cin), 
or cin solcher, cine solche, cin solches, or so ein (eine, ein', or simple cin, cine> 
ein (sec 131. 2. a); dcr'sclbe, die'sclbe, das'selbe tlie same; sclbigcr, selbige, 
selbiges the same; dcr nSroliche, die namliche, das namlichc the same; der^ 
artiger, derartige, dcrartiges of sucli a nature. The inflection of tliese prcK 
nominal is trcaicxi in the following articles. I'or the denion.strativcs or deter^ 
minalives wliicli are always uninflcctctl see 161. 2 and 3; 141. a. A. 5; 143. 

128. A. Dieser, dicse, dieses this, aiul jener, jeno, jenes that, nrc inflcctcti 
like the strong descriptive adjective eNa-pt in tlic genitive fd the nia‘:cuh'nc and 
neuter ping., where the rcgtilar strong ending -cs is us«l instead of the weak *€rt 
(sec 106. Note 1). In the nom. and acc. neut. sing, dieses is often contracted 
to dies. In the masc. and neut. dative sing, we sometinu*s find instead of the 
correct strong form the weak ending •cn after a strong limiting adjective after* 
the an.alog>' of tlcscripiivc arijectives: in nllem dicsen Trubcl (Hisninrck to ln> 
wife, Nov. 17, ISIS), allem diesen Jammer fern (Marriot’s iJrr ccistliche Tod, 
p. 2G0, 5th edition), von allcm dicsen abor nun abgeschea (Adolf Bartels in 
Deutsche MojiatsschriJt, Dec. lOO."}, p. -100). 

а. The forms dieses (or more commonly dies) and jenes remain uninflcctctl 
wlicn they nrc usctl in connection with the verb sein and a prctlicnte noun, to 
indicate that the subject is identical with the pretlicate: Erlaubcn Sie mir, 
Ihnen die Herren vorzustcllen. Dies ist Herr Schmidt und jenes ist HcrT 
Meyer. Dies ist cine schtinc Blume. Dies sind schbnc Blumen. Ist dies 
Ihre Feder? Note in these sentences that the verb agrees witli tire prctUcatc. 
The regular inflcctctl form showing the proper gender and number can also 1>C 
used: Dieser (or der) ist der Schuldige, 

б. Dies is also uninflected when it is used as a subject or object referring to 
something that is introducerl to one’s attention Iry a gesture or c-vplaincd I)}* the 
conte.\t immediately preceding: Wofiir baltcn Sie dies? What <lo you take this 
for? Dieses alles geschah auf der Mittagsseite dcs Schlnchtfeldcs, 

B. Dieser, often strcngthcncfl by the adverb hier, refers to .something near 
the speaker, while jener, often strengthened by some adverb a.s da, dort therct 
yonder, points to something more remote: dieses Haus hier und jenes dortj 
in dieser und jener Welt in this worhl and the one to come. Hence dieser is 
often translated by the latter and jener by the jormer'. Der Friihling und der 
Herbst hat seine Freuden: dieser gibt Friichte, jener Blumen. 

Both arc used much more in the attributive than the substantive relation. 
The neut. sing., however, is often use<! substantively (see A. a anti h). Also the 
other genders arc frequently employed in the substantive relation in the mean- 
ings the for7ncr, the latter. 


a. Jener is also much used to indicate .something well known, cither by 
referring backtvard to some definite person or thing already mentioned or by 
making reference to some well-known person or thing tliat is at once recogniretl 
by the accompanying de.scription: jene eben zitierten Stellen. Jene BlStter, 
nach denen Sie fragten, habe ich noch nicht gefunden. Es war jene Nacht, 
m der die dvckbauchige, schwarzgeteerte Hollander Kuff gegen den BUsener 
Pninpn®?® ^^c'drei Gctreuen, III, 1). Ada war nicht von jenen 

i niachen heCen, was man wollte. Flechten von jenem 

schonen Kastamenbraun, wie man es in Deutschland so selten findet. Ihm 
kani der Gedanke, sem Oheim mlisse auch zu jenen Menschen cehliren 
m VerstSndnis fiir die Sprache der Naturdinge SSen (Je,l 
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Wasser, p. 87). Er meint jene Sorge, die uns zu furchtsamen Sklaven des 
Tages und der Dinge macht, jene Serge, durch welche wir stiickweise an die 
Welt verf alien (Harnack’s Das Wesen des Chrisientums, Fiinfte Vorlesung), 

b. Often, especially in popular ballads, jener is used in a quite indefinite 
sense, indicating a place well known to the speaker,- but not in any way described 
so as to be clearly recognized by those addressed : Da droben auf jenem Berge, | 
da steht ein feines Schlofi (Heine) . Die Sonne hebt sich noch einmal j leuchtend 
vom Boden empor, | und zeigt mir jene Stelle, | wo ich das Liebste verlor (id.). 

c. For determinative use of jener see 130. 2. a. 

129. 1. Der, die, das that are used either adjectively or substantively, but 

with somewhat different inflection for each use. Adjectively used, der is in- 
flected exactly like the def. article, differing from it only in that it has a much 
stronger stress and has the stem vowel long before m, n, and r. To distinguish 
it from the article in print it is sometimes written with a capital, spaced letters, 
or furnished with an accent : Der, der, or der. Used substantively it is de- 
clined as follows: 



Singular. 


Plural. 

Masc. 


Fern. 

Neut. 

Common form. 

N. der 


die 

das 

die 

^ / dessen 

\des 


f deren 
der 
[ derer 

, / dessen J 

(des 1 

' deren 
der 
derer 

D. dem 


der 

dem 

denen or den (2. B) 

A. den 


die 

das 

die 


2. From the beginning of the N.H.G. period there has been considerable 
fluctuation in the use of the demonstrative forms, and usage is not yet entirely 
settled. The prevailing usage of our time seems to be as follows: 

A. Genitive Forms. The form here depends upon the grammatical func- 
tion: 

If the demonstratives are used attributively before the noun the short forms 
are uniformly used : ' der Name des (that) Knaben, der, &c. ; die Namen 
der Knaben, die, &c. 

If the demonstratives are used substantively, the forms vary according to 
their grammatical function and fall into four groups: 

First group. If they are used as pure demonstratives, or instead of personal 
pronouns (see 141. 2) or possessives (see 138. 2. d), the forms are quite uniformly: 
(sing.) dessen (masc.), deren (fern.), dessen (neut.); (pi.) deren (for all genders). 
Exs.: Ich erinnere mich dessen nicht mehr I do not remember that any more. 
Sie empfing ihre Freundin und deren (her) Tochter. Es lagen Spanier hier; 
deren erinnere ich mich sehr wohl. Nimm die Trauben, ich habe deren (of 
them) genug. 

Second group. If they are used determinatively followed by a relative clause, 
the forms are: (sing.) dessen (masc.), derer, deren, or still more commonly der 
(fern.), dessen (neut.); (pi.) derer for persons, unless it stands before the 
goyerning noun, where the form is usually deren (sometimes derer); pi. for 
things deren, or derjenigen, sometimes derer. Exs.: Es ist der Sohn dessen, 
den wir gestem gesehen haben. Das Gliick derer, die fern von ihm war 
(Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, LXXVIII). Der Himmel hat durch die Hand 
derer, die du liebst, mich davor geschiitzt (Jensen) (also deren and more fre- 
quently der, but better der Dame. It is oRen better in the gen. of the fern.' 
to use a noun here, as the thought will otherwise be impaired, for the forms 
derer and deren are felt as plural, and der has not yet become fixed here as a 
sing, in contrast to the plurals derer and deren). Das Schicksal deren, die ihn 
trug (Auerbach’s Dorjgeschichten, 1, 61). Sich lacherlich zu machen in den 
Augen der, die ihn zu einem Gott erheben kann (Spielhagen’s Sclbstgcrecht, II, 
p. 45).^ Der Herr vemichtet die Macht derer, die sich wider ihn auflehnen. 
Habe ich aber auch jemand iibervorteilet durch deren (in original cd. der) 
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etliche, die ich zu euch gesandt habe (2 Cor. XII. 17, rev'iccd cd.). Trockne 
die Triinen von defcn Gesicht, die dann um mich weinen (KIcist). Bei dem 
Studieren der Wissenscbafteu, besonders deren, welche die Katur behandeln 
(Goethe). Die W^fen, einschliefilich deren, die die Personen bei sich tragen, 
soUen an ihrem augenblicklichen Platze gelassen werden (Ilatuburgcr Nach- 
richicn, Jan. 4, 1905). Das Jahrhundert j ist meinem Ideal nicht reif. Ich lebe 
I ein BUrger derer (now more commonly deren or derjenigen)i welche kommen 
werden (Schiller). Rciflt alle, alle [Blumen) abi | sogar die Knospen derer 
(now more commonly deren or derjenigen), die erst kommen (Ilcbbcl’s 
II, V, 7). 

Third ^roup. If they arc used dctcrminativciy followcti by a gen. or a prepo- 
sitional phrase, the forms arc: (sing.) dessen or des (masc.), der (fcm.), dessen 
or des (ncut.); (pi.) derer for persons, deren (also der and sometimes derer) for 
things. Exs.; Die Besprechungen meines Anwalts und dessen (or des) meines 
Gegners haben zu einem Vergleich gefiihrt. Ich bin in Sorge nicht sowohl wegen 
deiner Angelegenheit, wie wegen der deincs Bruders. Sie erinnert sich gem 
ihrer Freundinnen, besonders derer aus ihrer Schulzeit. Er fand neue Bundes- 
genossen statt derer nus friihera Zeiten. Sie erinnert sich gem ihrer friihera 
Erlebnisse, besonders deren (or der) aus den Schuljahrcn. Ihre Augen hatten 
nicht ganz das leuchtende Blau, auch nicht den tiefen Erast derer Sophiens 
(Perfall’s Dcr sciwne Wahn, p. GO). To this group aho belongs derer before von 
in names of people of noble birth : das Gcschlccht derer von Logau. 

Fourth %roup. The following corrupted gen. forms, dessent (ma'^c. and ncut.), 
derent (deret) fern. gen. sing, and gen. pi. for all genders, arc not infrequently 
found in composition with wegen on account of, um — willen for the sake of, 
halb(en) on account of: derentwegen on account of these things, &c. There is, 
however, a slight tendency in choice language to restore tlie correct form, es- 
pecially in case of um — willen: Wenigstens hoffe ich, daU sich Ihre Verrich- 
tungen in Braunschweig . , . werden so gehiiuft haben, daB Sie wenigstens 
derenwegen bleiben mussen (Lessing). Ich will kein Geld von Euch; um 
dessen willen bin ich nicht gekommen (Storm’s /m Brauer^IIausc, p. 102). 
Ein mutmaBlich aus einem alten markischen Herrenhause herstammender 
, . . Pfeilerspiegel , . , lieh der annlichen Einrichtung trotz ihres Zusammen- 
gesuchtseins Oder vielleicht auch um dessen ^llen etwas von einer erloschen- 
den, aber doch immerhin 'mal dagewesenen Feudalitat (Fontane’s Poggcnpuhls, 
chap. i). 
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Ich. sage das aber, Kind, um dessen willen, was mir noch zu erzahlen bleibt (Spielhagen’s Was 
will das werden?, I, chap. xi). Sometimes also 'dessentwillen here: Zwar nicbt um dessentwillen 
was er getan (Walther Siegfried’s Um derHeimat willen, "K.). 

The new lengthened forms derer (fern. gen._ sing, and gen. pi.) and denen (dat. pi.) were formed 
by adding the regular strong adjective endings to the original short forms. The form denen 
begins to appear first in the Southwest about 1450, the form derer in Middle Germany about 
1536. They both became established in prose about 1600. The forms dessen and deren 
lengthened from des and der, originated in the Southwest. The genitive plural form deren 
begins to appear about 1450 and becomes established about 1600. The singular forms dessen 
and deren appear later than the plural deren and come slowly into general use. The S.G. deren 
and the M.G. derer have not as yet, as stated above, become clearly differentiated. 

In early N.H.G. also the M.H.G. forms dere and dero were used with the force of deren: 
Denn welche diese Grewel thun dere seelen sollen ausgerottet werden von jrem volck (Lev. 
xviii. 29). Of these Dero your, his, used in speaking to and of persons of high rank, were in the 
last days of monarchical Germany still lingering on in official style and in the language of the 
princely courts; Dero Erlaubnis the permission of your (or his) Highness. 

b. Earlier in the period the distinction that the short forms should be used in the gen. for 
attributive and the long ones for substantive use was not known, and even in the classical period 
was not yet fully developed: Ich habe oben gesagt, der Raum sei die Ordnung derer Dinge, 
die zugleich sind, die Zeit hingegen die Ordnung dessen, was aiff einander folgete (Chr. Wolff). 
Kurze Ubersicht derer Gaben, welche usw. (Goethe). Present usage is nicely reflected in the 
following sentence from Wildenbruch; Seine dunklen, blaugriinen Augen hatten den scharfen 
Blick der Menschen, die viel und aufmerksam mit der Natur verkehren, und seine hageren 
Gesichtsziige jenes nach innen gekehrte Lacheln derer, die viel erlebt haben, und deren (161. 
1) Herz ein gutes Gedachtnis besitzt. The lengthened forms are to-day found attributively 
only in antique or, as in the following sentence from Hans Hopfen’s Studiosus Taillefer, p. 37, 
in comic style: Es kam ihm vor, als sollt’ er von ihm wie von dem Reprasentanten aller derer 
braven Burschen, die eben nicht vom gleichen Bande umschlungen gewesen waren, das ihrige 
aber in Ehren getragen hatten, gleichfalls geriihrten Abschied nehmen. 

c. To give a clear formal expression to the idea of thedative relation the genitive forms_ dessen 
and deren, which are used instead of a possessive (see 138. 2. d), are, tho they are genuine pro- 
nouns, sometimes still as occasionally also earlier in the period treated as adjectives and inflected 
like sein and ihr: Minna blieb von ihrem Gatten bis zu dessem Tode getrennt (Stahr’s Goethe's 
Frauengestalten, 2. 286). This is as yet confined to the dat. of the masc. and neut. See also 
161. 1. c. In the same manner within historic times the possessive ihr her, their was developed 
out of the gen. of sie. 

B. Dative Forms. The form depends upon the grammatical function in the 
dat. pi. The distinction is the same as for the gen., namely, the short form is 
used attributively before the noun, the lengthened form substantively: von den 
Leuten, die, &c.; mit denen, die with those who; mit seinen Verwandten und 
denen seiner Frau. If the dative plural is used determinatively followed by a 
genitive or a prepositional phrase, the form is usually denen as elsewhere in 
substantive use, but we still find here sometimes the older short form den; Ob 
sich die Verhaltnisse bei grbl3eren Schiffsformen mit den der Versuchsobjekte 
decken werden, erscheint fraglich {Hamburger Naclirichten, Nov. 27, 1904). 
The form den is also sometimes employed instead of denen when the demon- 
strative stands alone: In den (i.e. in den Hunden) da steckt etwas (Freytag’s 
Die verier ene Handschrift, 1, 188). Ginge es nach den (i.e. den Scharfmachern), 
so hatten wir nicht nur Attentate wie in Rutland, sondern auch langst den 
Biirgerkrieg {Der Tiirmer, March 1905, p. 822). 

a. Earlier in the period the lengthened form deren was also used in the fem. dat. sing. : Hab 
deren zu Lieb ein neu’s Liedlin gedicht, so Euer Gnad das begehrt zu horen, wollt’ ich’s deren 
zur Letzte singen (Wickram’s RoUwageii). Still in dialect in the form of dere, deren, or derer: 
Wann ich nur von derer wegkimm! (Anzengruber’s Kreiiselschreiber, 2, 9). Also in adjective 
function: Ich frag’ dichnur, ob duglaubst, dal3 duin derer Weisewasricht’st? (id., Schandfleck, xiv). 

h. Earlier in the period the distinction between attributive and .substantive use of the double 
forms had not developed so sharply as to-dav: von denen (now den) Leuten, die, &c. (Goethe). 
This usage is still preserved in S.G. and Wek M.G. dialect. 

C. The^ Neuter Singular. The neuter singular forms, especially the nom. 
and acc. das (in dialect frequently spoken des or dbs) and the dat. dem, are much 
used without a change of form for reference to one or more objects or to things 
of different genders but always with the case required by the grammatical con- 
struction : 

(1) Like dies (see 128. A. a) the nom. is used to express identity: Das ist 
meine Feder. Das sind meine Fedem. It is often very similar in meaning to 
dies: Ist das (or dies) der Weg auf den Bahnhof? 
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(2) It is often used as subject or object, a more emphatic form than es, 
referring without regard to the gender of the noun to some object at hand, some 
matter in hand, a condition of things, or an activity: Wie heiiit man das? What 
do you call that? Das geschieht ihm recht That serves him just right. Das 
geht bei mir nicht so That won’t do with me. Das kdnnen wir nicht ruhig mjt 
ansehen We cannot tolerate that. Dem kann ich nicht ruhig zusehen I can’t 
look on with indifference while such things are going on. Das verwickelt sich 
Matters are becoming complicated. 

(3) Das with sing, verb is used to represent a class of people or beings as a 
whole: Kinder leben sorglos dahin; das singt und spielt bei den ernstestcn 
Dagen des Lebens. Was aber sich Mensch nennt, das lebt von dem Gedankcn 
der alles schonenden und erhaltenden Liebe und ihres Gebotes (Hermann von 
Blomberg in Der Tiirmer, March 1905, p. 824). A. Sie sind Anarchisten. 
B. Was ist denn das? A. Das sind Leute, die usw. Often also with reference 
to one or more in a contemptuous sense: Will das (referring to Riccaut) zu unS? 
(Lessing’s Minna, 4, 2). Aber das (i.e. die Arkebusiere) denkt wie ein Seifen- 
sieder (Schiller’s Lager, I. lOOG). 

(4) As a subject, predicate, or object, to refer emphatically to an idea already 
expressed in some preceding sentence, noun, adjective, or participle; Er hat 
mich heute morgen barsch angefahren. Das (subject) darf nicht wie der ge- 
schehen, or das (object) darf er nicht weder tun, Zwischen nicht geringen 
Teilen der Bevblkerung und der neu geschaffenen bewaffneten Macht hat sich 
eine Konfliktsstimmung eingestellt, die zu einer ernsten Gefahr werden kann. 
Es muff versucht werden, dem (dat. object) vorzubeugen ( Vorwdris, June 4, 
1919). Often in the predicate relation: Er ist ein Bettler, or Er ist arm. Das 
war er friiher nicht. Dieses Frauenzimmer gibt sich fiir die Tochter des 
englischen Konsuls aus. Das ist sie auch in der Tat. 

Also es can be used here instead of das except in the dative relation, where 
dem is employed, as illustrated in the sentence from “Vor\varts” and in 141. 4 
(2nd par.). Elsewhere es is employed much more frequently than das, differ- 
ing, however, from it in that it is less emphatic and has not the freedom of word- 
order, in the object and predicate relation only standing after the verb: Erhat 
mich heute morgen barsch angefahren. Es darf nicht wieder geschehen, or 
Er darf es (or das) nicht wieder tun. Er ist jetzt ein Bettler, or Er ist jetzt arm; 
er war es (or das) aber friiher nicht. Dieses Frauenzimmer gibt sich fiir die 
Tochter des englischen Konsuls aus. Sie ist es auch in der Tat. Sie meint, 
du seist entflohen; und halb und halb bist du es schon. 

(6) It is also often used in a collective sense. See 163. 1. (l)j 263. II. 4. c. 

D. Dative and Accusative after Prepositions. After prepositions the de- 
monstrative usually takes the adverbial form, if it points to things. See 141: 
5. A. b, c, d. 


3. Der, die, das this, that, are the most popular demonstrative forms, altho 
the least dehnite, as they are used in a general way for both dieser and jener, 
indicating the position of objects as near or distant only by the aid of a gesture 
or the context. 


. per is used substantively more than attributively, yielding in large measure 
to dieser and jener in the latter function. In several substantive relations 
however, dieser and jener are common. See 128. A. a and b \ 128. B. Beside* 
the meanings of diesef and jener, der has other meanings, often replacing the 
personal pronouns (sec 141. 2) and being used like derjenige (see 130 2) ns ^ 
determinative followed by a genitive, prepositional phrase, or relative clause 
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а. Der is sometimes still omitted before a dependent gen., not only in poetry 
but also in plain prose: Und welch ein Band ist sichrer als (das) der Guten? 
(Goethe’s Tasso, 3, 2). Durch wesson Schuld ist sie so geworden, wenn nicht 
durch Ezards und Galeidens? (R. Huch’s Ludolf Ursleu, chap. xxiv). Earlier 
in the period this usage was much more common. 

б. In a few expressions der is rendered by such,^So and So: Wenn das sein 
Wunsch ist if such (that) is his wish, in der und der Stadt in such and such a 
city, an dem und dem Tage on such and such a day. Der und Der (Die und 
Die) hat es gesagt Mr. (Mrs.) So and So said so. 

130. 1. Derjenige, diejenige, dasjenige that are declined as if each element 

(der and jenige) were written apart and the latter element were a wk. adj. 
Used adjectively or substantively, their declension is as follows: 



Masc. 

Singular. 

Fern. 

Neut. 

Plural. 

Common form.' 

N. 

derjenige 

diejenige 

dasjenige 

diejenigen 

G. 

desjenigen 

derjenigen 

desjenigen 

derjenigen 

D. 

demjenigen 

derjenigen 

demjenigen 

denjenigen 

A. 

denjenigeri 

diejenige 

dasjenige 

diejenigen 


a. Earlier in the period up to the close of the seventeenth century we find here the simple 
wk. form of jen-: dem jenen, welcher . . . (Opitz 1. 105). From the sixteenth century we find 
the lengthened form jenig. Earlier in the period it could be used without the def. art.: ich 
verfluch alle jenige, die anderer Meinung sein (Fischart). 

b. The form dieserjenige this one {here) is used in popular speech: Ich. denke immer, der hat 
sich aus einer andem Welt in diesejenige verirrt and kann den Weg nicht wieder zuriickfinden 
(Raabe’s Schiidderunip, chap. ix). 

2. Derjenige, unlike der, which is either a determinative or a pure demon., 
has only determinative force, i.e. is followed always by a gen., prep, phrase, or 
a relative clause: derjenige, der (or welcher) that one who] nicht mein Hut, 
sondern derjenige meines Bruders; nicht dieses Buch, sondern dasjenige im 
roten Einband; derjenige Mann, der (or welcher). There is no difference of 
meaning between the determinative der and derjenige except that the latter is 
a heavier and consequently more emphatic word. It is also in general much 
used in the written language in the attributive relation in preference to der, as 
the latter cannot in the printed form be distinguished from the definite article 
by a heavy accent as in the spoken word. Also in the precise phraseology of 
definition and law and of exact language in general it is a decided favorite: 
Notwehr ist diejenige Verteidigung, welche erforderlich ist, um einen gegen- 
wartigen rechtswidrigen Angriff von sich Oder einem anderen abzuwenden 
{Biirgerliches Gesetzhuch, § 227). As derjenige is much used in print and is 
much employed by clumsy speakers to gain a little time, certain grammarians 
have felt themselves called to ridicule it as stilted and ungainly, at the same time 
failing to recognize the true province of the word. . Recent literary usage_ is 
evidently tending to prefer it to der as a clearer expression for the determinative 
idea. The lengthened forms of der, however, especially derer (gen. pi.), are 
more common here than the monosyllabic forms, as they are clearer determina- 
tives and not so liable to be confounded with the definite article or the demon- 
strative. 

In early N.H.G. also welch and solch were used as determinatives. The 
four determinatives der, jener, welcher, and solcher were already in use in 
M.H.G. In the sixteenth century the new form derjenige came into use. 
Differentiation in meaning and function has been gradually developing. Der 
is more inclined to pure demonstrative function pointing to a definite person or 
thing, altho it is still widely used in determinative function to point forward to 
a^ person or thing described in a following relative clause or a genitive or prepo- 
sitional phrase. For dcfijiile reference to a person or thing which is de.scribed in 
a following clause or phrase derjenige is now the favorite determinative, Jener 
«s also still used here but with a little different shade of meaning. See a below 
near end and 128. B. a. For indefinite and general reference derjenige, welcher. 
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and solcher arc employed The use of welcher is given m 3 below The 
boundaries bet^\een derjenige and solcher in present usage are drawn in 131 3 
below 

a Sometimes m accordance Kiith older usage jener is still used detcrmmatively instead of 
der or derjemge modified by a gcn or a relative clause Der hohe Adel ziimte tiber den po- 
litiscben EinfluB des Burgertums, welches im Reichsrat das Ansehn des Herrenbauses durch 
lenes der Abgeordneten m Schatten stellte (\on Sybel) Mir dienen | als Zeugen jene, die’s 
mit Augen sah’n (Fulda s Der Talisman 4 6) Nur germg ist die Zahl derjenigen welche 
sich nut der Venus heschaftigt ha ben, noch gennger die Zahl jener, welche auf diesem Planeten 
etwas gesehen haben, und am allergeringsten die Zahl je '' dich 

cinen. Wert hesitzen (Leo Brenner) Wenn er von jenen 1 und 

dem Leben abzurmgen hoffte, so war immer nur vor die 

Rede (Ganghofers Der Glucksncher) Also m general usage jener or its governing word is fol 
lowed by a relative clause but it here differs m meaning from the determinatives der and der- 
jemge m that It onl> points out somebody or something that has already been mentioned or 
refere to some well tnomi person or thing that is at once recognized by the accompanjing de- 
scription For cvamples and further explanation of this use of jener see 128 B a 

h Instead of der der (or welcher) or derjenige der (or welcher) v\e sometimes still find m 
accordance with older usat,e simple der Aber die emen anderen Menschen hrauchen, kom- 
men selten zur Hohe (Prof D RIartin Schian m Deutsche Rundschau 1911 vol 146 p 403) 
The relative pronoun after the determinative der is here not expressed m accordance with older 
usage See 164 Note The reference in this example is general but it has as in case of derjenige 
der a shade of meaning quite distinct from that found in wer as it has individualizing force 
See 166 Simple dcr more commonly points to definite or fairly definite individuals Die ich 
T meisten 

s Briefe die 
i nur wenige 


3 Indefimte and General Determinative The old general indefinite deter- 
minative welcher is stiU sometimes used In welche Untemehmung er sich auch 
emlafit, stets hat er Gluck In uhatever enterprise he enters upon &c lit tn that 
enterprise he enters upon &c The adverb auch is now usually found here m 
connection with welch, which indicates that this older usage only survives m 
concessive clauses In early N H G , however it was not thus limited but was 
freely used where to day derjemge der, or wer is employed Welcher Bawm 
(= derjemge Baum, der) nicht gute frhehte bnnget | wird abgehawen (Matth 
in 10) Welchen (== wen) der HERR lieb hat [ den ziichtiget er (Hebrews 
xn G) This welch is usually classified as a general indefinite relative adjective, 
but historically considered it is a general indefinite determinative The definite 
or indefinite determinative derjemge is always followed by a relative pronoun 
The indefinite determinative welch is followed by an asyndetic relatue clause, 
1 e one not introduced by a relative pronoun a construction \ ery common m 
English as illustrated by the literal translat on of the first German example 
given above Compare 154 Note In early N H G welcher began to take on 
definite meaning Welchen (= den or derjemge, den) ich kussen werde \ der 
ist’s (Mark xiv 44) In substantive clauses as in this example and other 
varieties of the substantive clause welcher with definite force has not become 
so common as der or derjemge der, but in attributive relative clauses it is now 
thoroly established and used interchangeably with der, where however, it is 
now felt as a relative pronoun Das Buch, welches (originally that one, an 
appositive to Buch pointing fonvard to the following explanatory clause now 
only felt with the force of the relative uktcJi) ich m der Hand halte. ist erne 
oeutsche Giammatik 


a f strong or weak as any adjective but is umn- 

flected before em and inflected or unmflected before a descriptive adjective 
tL the masc and ncut smg ends properly m es, but as m 

the case of descriptive adjectives a weak gen IS often found Exs solcher 

klei^ Hund, or solch em klemer Hund, or solch kleiner, or (perhaps the most 
common form) em solcher kleiner Hund, jedes solche geblumte Tafilpin* 
Gluckes ungewohnt Not is trrnshfed bfkem solch’ 
Ich. bin kein solcher Wntr Kemes solchen Narreii cnirimn tvt 

m emsetoen solchen Fallen m .„d.v,dual cases%?^s Un^ 
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von beigeordneten solchen Einheiten a number of such units that have been co- 
ordinated; viele solche (or solcher) Menschen. Es gab grofJere und kleinere 
solche Wagen There were larger and smaller scales of this kind. Es sind zwei 
solche da. Substantively : Ein solcher ist gefahrlich Such a man is dangerous. 
Mubte nicht Christus solches leiden? (Luke xxiv. 26). Das sind eiil Paar 
Ohrgehange, wie der Herr keine zweiten solche findet in Venedig (H. von 
Hofmannsthal’s Der Ahenteurcr und die Sdngerin, p. 171). The masc. and 
neut. gen. sing, is usually weak in substantive use: In der Lebensform des 
Burgers als solchen (wk. gen.) liegt etwas Tragisches (Kiihnemann’s Schiller, 
p. 237). In der Anschauung des Griechentums als solchen (Ernst Heilborn in 
Frankfurter Zeit., Dec. 23, 1913). 

English such is sometimes rendered by der. See 129. 3. b. 

a. In colloquial language solch is very commonly replaced by so ein, negatively often in 
popular language in the form so kein: Von so einem Manne spricht man Jalirhunderte. So 
einer such a one, &c. So kein Gesicht sah ich in meinem Leben! (Goethe’s Fansl, 2808). Ich 
babe einen Hunger, so hab’ ich mein Lebtag keinen verspiirt. Instead of the neuter substantiv^e 
form solches we now more commonly hear in colloquial speech so etwas: Hat man je so etwas 
gehort? So etwas verlernt sich nicht so leicht. So etwas von is often used instead of attributive 
solch or so ein: Solchen, or so einen, or so etwas von Kot sieht man nicht alle Tage. Instead 
of the attributive solch we often find the adverbial form so in popular language: Es gibt so 
Ganschen (i.e. girls), die hiibsch weiche Sclmabel haben (H. Hoffmann’s Wider den Knr- 
fursten, chap. i). 

Note 1. So ein is often used referring to something so well ):nown that there is no need of detailed description: 
Er tragt auch so einen groCen breitkrampigen Hut He also wears one of tliose large broad brimmed hats (which are 
now so commonly worn). Ich mdchte so ein Bilderbuch fur ein kleines Kind haben 1 should like to have a picture 
book such as would be suitable for a little child. 

Note 2. So ein is often contracted to so*n and quite frequently takes a plural, altho simple ein has no form for 
the plural: Ich dachte, wenigstens unsere strong gesitteten Kreise halten sich — so — nen — so’ne Sachen vom 
Halse (Suderraann’s Heimat, 1, 7). 

b. Instead of solch we sometimes find in colloquial language .so welch-, only, however, in the 
substantive relation: Es sind Waldbeeren; so weiche wachsen in den Garten nicht (Storm’s 

Ujiter dein Tannenbanm, vol. I, p. 191.) 

c. Notice especially the case where a qualifying adjective follows the demonstrative and the 
idea of the intensity of the quality is more prominent than the demonstrative idea. Here such, 
such a are usually translated by so, ein so: such bad weather so schlechtes Wetter, such a good 
man ein so ^ter Mann. Also solch, so ein, or so etwas von (example in a above) contains 
this idea of intensity, especially before a noun not modified by an adjective: Dieses Schiff 
rannte mit solcher Heftigkeit gegen die Briicke, dafi es sie auseinander sprengte. Solch ein, 
so ein (in sing.), solch — (in pi.) are often used with disparaging force: Mit solchen (with such 
a meager stock of) Kenntnissen wollen Sie sich zum Examen melden? 

2. ^ Solch as a Determinative. Solch is also a determinative, followed by a 
relative clause, a genitive, or a prepositional phrase, but' it differs from the 
determinatives der and derjenige in that it does not point to definite individuals 
but refers to a person or a thing as a member of a class of persons or things without 
fixing definitely the identity of the individual in question, variously translated, 
07ie, such {as), that, those, or by repeating the noun to which it refers: Zur Be- 
gleitung eines Fliigels sang dort eine angenehme weibhehe Stimme ein leiden- 
schaftliches Lied, ein solches, das Sturm und Aufruhr der heftigsten Gefiihle 
darstellte (H. Seidel’s Lorelei). Der weise Erzieher lehrt seinem Zogling 
solche Wahrheiten, die der Stufe seiner Erfahrung und seines Verstandes ent- 
sprechen (Kuno Fischer). Die K^ankheit, weiche eben vorwiegend eine 
solche des Willens gewesen war und nicht des Korpers (Frenssen’s Die Sand- 
grdfin, chap. viii). Bislang war es mir noch nie in den Sinn gekommen, dafi 
mein Vater sich vielleicht mit noch anderen entscheidenderen Gedanken trug 
als nur ^t solchen der Sorge und des Kummers (R. Huch’s L^l■dolf Ursleu, 
chap. xxii). Wohl fehlte es weder an Ausdriicken des moralischen Entziickens, 
noch an solchen der asthetischen Emporung (Kiihnemann’s Schiller, p. 29). 
Ebenso wichtig, wie altere Nachweise fiir Tollwut sind mir natiirlich solche fiir 
tollwiitig (Stosch in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, I. Band, p. 374). 
Der beriihnite Mann einer kleinen Stadt zu sein ist etwas ganz anderes als ein 
solcher in einer groCen (Wildenbruch’s Schwester-Seele, chap, xi) To be the 
famous man of a little town is something quite different from being the famous 
man of a large city. Eigentiimlichkeiten des Wortschatzes sowie solche der 
Syntax (O. Tacke in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, 1915, p. 776) 
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peculiarities of \ocabulary as ivell as peculiarities of syntax There is m solch 
always something indefinite, hence it must be replaced by der or derjenige when 
the reference becomes definite, even where the idea of class, kind, quality is 
clearly present Wie den Englandem erne gewisse Sentimentalitat, die freilich 
ganz verschieden ist von derjemgen ihrer deutschen Vettem, durchaus nicht 
fremd ist (Prof Dr Ernst Sicper in Westermanns Monatshefie, vol 111, p 189) 
a Accented em i-s often used here IiU solch Es war eme (= eme solche) Nacht, in welcher 
man mcht gem emen Hund hmausjagt Das Zenzl ist eme, die einen Mann glucklich machen 
kann (Vosss Psyche, VIII) 

3 Solch Compeling 'inth Other Forms In the use of solch described in 2 to 
refer not to definite individuals but to persons or things of a particular class or 
kind the idea is always more or less general or indefinite Hence there arose 
early, e\en m the M H G period the tendency to use solch for general or in- 
definite reference In the sixteenth century the new form derjenige gradually 
became established as the determinative for more definite reference than that 
suggested by solch The use of solch for indefinite reference, however, is at 
present m general confined to^cases where solch refers to a noun which has already 
been used, as in the examples from Frenssen, Huch, Kuhnemann Stosch Wil 
denbruch, and Tacke m 2 above, or where it itself stands before the noun and 
points to a following relative clause, as m the example from Fischer If there 
IS no such noun present derjenige is usually employed, even tho the reference 
IS general and indefinite Derjenige, der sich mit Einsicht fur beschrankt halt, 
ist der Vollkommenheit am nachsten (Goethe) Wie sonst diejemgen, die im 
Herm sterben (Paul Heyse's Manenkind, p 96) Compare 166 In the plural 
however, also solch is used here Fur solche, denen die vergleichende Gram- 
matik schon vertraut ist,ist es (i e dieses Werk) mcht bestimmt (MeiUet Pnnz’s 
Etnfuhrung tn die vergleichende Grammatik, Preface) Also the neuter sing as 
It has indefinite force Wir konnen im Rahmen der Schule von zeitgenossiscber 
Literatur nur eme Auswahl des Besten geben und nur solches, was entweder 
an andere Lekture anzuknupfen ist usw {Zeitsclmft fur den deutschen Unler 
richty 1915, p 447 ) Instead of solches we might use das or dasjemge here, but 
solches stresses more the idea of class or kind 

In contrast to tVws use of solch is its employment to refer to defimte persons 
and things Nunmehr fuhr der Kaiser bei dem Zelt an, betrat solches (= es) 
und usw. (Goethe) Em Haufe Franktireurs uberfiel die Brucke und sprengte 
solche (= sie) xn die Luft {Kolmsche Zeitung) This usage is not m accord 
with the indefinite nature of solch and m spite of its frequent employment by 
the great writers of the classical period is now gradually disappearing from choice 
language Where however the personal pronouns are themselves not employed 
and are usually replaced by other words it is much used, competing here with 
der and derselbe, as described in 141 1, 2, 3 5 B b Note 

Solch not only competes with derjenige and the personal pronouns as de- 
scribed above, but is also used instead of the indefinite welch some, any Bei 
alledem verbrauchte er aher Geld, ohne solches (= welches) emzunehmen 
(R Huch’s Schlaraffis, o 140) This usage is m harmony with the indefinite 
nature of solch 


Grammarians have written a good deal upon the faise use of solch, but their 
censure is often indiscriminate In many instances present usage is not incor- 
rect, as often claimed, but manifests a keen sense for a fine shade of meaning, 
the solch referring not to a definite person or thing, as m case of er, sie, es, der, 
derjenige, but rather to an object or objects of some particular kind often 
described by the modifying element of the compound in case of a compound 
^ modifying word following or preceding a simple antecedent 
Ich durfte den armen Studenten doch mcht fur emen sechswochigen Kursus 
ihre letzten Zwanzigmarkstucke aus der Tasche ziehen, wenn sie uberhaunt 
solche besaBen (H Hoffmann) Die bedeutendste SetaffT Xr kfftede?. 
deutsche ist Agathe laschs mittelniederdeutsche Grammatik EiL solche 
nach dem jetzigen Stande der Wissenschaft zu schreiben, war mcht £t 


\ 
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(Oskar Weise in Zeitsclirift fiir den deutsclien UnterricJit, 1915, p. 520). Ich. 
danke Ihnen sehr dafiir, daI5 Sie so giitig waren, dem Herzog in meinem Namen 
ein Exemplar der Horen zu iiberreichen. Es folgt solches ( = dafiir ein anderes 
Exemplar der Horen) hier zuriick (Schiller an Goethe, 1. 105). Er erwartete 
von ihr unbedingt den ersten Brief und dieser Brief kam nicht, denn sie er- 
wartete einen solchen von ihm (Ompteda’s Frieden, chap. xii). Ich hatte mir 
. . . eingebildet . . . auf dem Bock safie der Tod in einem schwarzen, flatternden 
Mantel, auf seinem klappernden Schadel einen blanken niedrigen Hut, wie ich 
solche an unseren Droschkenkutschern zu sehen gewohnt war (R. Huch’s 
Ludolf Ursleii, chap. xxvi). Out of this common usage has arisen the common 
employment of ein solcher or simple solcher to point to something as a member 
of a class without definitely fixing its identity: Unter den zahlreichen Tele- 
grammen befindet sich auch ein solches aus New York {Kolnisclie Zeit.). 
U in du ist zweimal mit Langezeichen gedruckt, zweimal ohne solches (Oskar 
Weise in Zeitschrift fiir den deutsclien Unterriclit, 1915, p. 430). Here ein 
solcher competes with einer one, but it is a clearer expression, for the idea of 
number is not prominent. Eines may be used instead of ein solches in the first 
example, but it could not be used at all in the second as the idea of class entirely 
overshadows the idea of number. Solch often refers similarly to a simple noun, 
where in English we use the word mere before the repeated noun: Er meinte, 
sie ware selbstsiichtig, sie gonne ihm das Vergniigen (of studying Spanish 
dialects in Spain) nicht, das ihm mehr als ein solches {mere pleasure) war (Omp- 
teda’s Frieden, chap. xii). 

132. 1. A. Der'selbe, die'selbe, das'selbe the same are inflected like 

derjenige. See 130. 1. It is not only used adjectively, as in derselbe Mann, 
but also substantively: Er ist derselbe, der (subject) uns gestern anbettelte. 
Unser Freund ist nicht mehr derselbe, der (predicate) er war, or als der (predi- 
cate appositive) er herkam. 

a. If contraction with a preceding preposition takes place the parts are separated: am selben, 
zur selben, &c. 

b. Sometimes the article is dropped and selb is inflected strong: um selbe Zeit (Schiller). 
Ich nehme meinen Kindern alle Bucher ab, sobald sie selbe nicht mehr brauchen, und lege sie 
in Verwahrung (Rosegger). 

c. Lengthened forms both with and without the article were common earlier in the period: 
derselbige, selbiger. With the article the form is weak, without it strong. The lengthened 
forms are little used to-day in plain prose, but still occur not infrequently in poetic language or 
in antique or solemn style. It is sometimes used as an emphatic form of derselbe: Auch wenn 
man zweimal dasselbe tut, ist es gleichfalls nicht mehr dasselbige (Raabe’s Alle Hester, I. 
chap. x). 

d. In S.G. dialects derselbe or selbiger have developed various forms, as_ dersall, dersell, 
seller; deseb, seb. These forms usually have demonstrative force = der or jener. See B. a. 
Note below. These dialects use der namliche instead of the literary derselbe. 

e. The form dieser selbe is occasionally found, usually with a slight shade of difference, m 
that it, as the English this same or this very same, has more distinctly demonstrative force and 
conveys more emphasis: Diese plotzliche Frage setzte das Madchen kaum in Erstaunen, das 

* sich heute tmd gestem mit nichts anderem als nm mit diesem selben Gegenstande beschSftigt 
hatte (K. F. Meyer). 

/. The form jener selbe that same is occasionally found: In jenem selben Jahre noch war es, 
wo usw. It was in that very same year that, &c. 

B. ^ Derselbe has a wider range of meanings than the English the same as 
used in ordinary prose. Besides its primary meaning it is also used in the fol- 
lowing derived meanings : 

a. Derselbe is often used instead of a personal pronoun. See 141. 2, 3, 4, 5. 
B. 6, 6, 7. This use developed out of its employment as a demonstrative, which 
was common in early N.H.G. See Note. 

The demonstrative idea and that of identity approach each other at times very closely. In reply to the 
question Sind Sie nicht Herr Waldfried, der Soto des Bezirksforsters? the answer may be: Ich bin derselbe, or 
Der bin ich. From such or similar cases derselbe had already in M.H.G. assumed demonstrative or determinative 
force, and hence was strongly stressed: Weh aber dem Menschen | durch welchen des menschen Son verrhaten 
wird 1 Es were dem selben Menschen besser | das er nie geboren were (Mark xiv. 21). Wenn du in einem 
wissen und zwelfelhaften Werke, da du zweierlei fiir dir hast, begriffen, so erwehle (erwahle) denselben Tell, 
am leichtesten zu thun ist (Olearius. Rosenthal), Also used substantively; vnd wenn du seinen Mund auffthust 
1 wirstu einen Stater finden I Den selbigen nim vnd gib jn fur mich und dich (Matth. xvii. 27 ). As can be seen i*}^^**^ 
first two sentences of this Note, both der and derselbe may have the force of emphatic personal pronouns.^ Bota 
of them often lose their original force and are then used merely to replace personal pronouns, as described in 141. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5. B. 6, 6, 7. The older use of derselbe as a demonstrative or determinative pure and simple has in a large 
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Aber ein neties 
Selb (« das) ist 
il pronouns has in- 


b. In the language of monarchical Germany derselbe was used in connection 
with allerhochst, bochst, hoch in addressing an emperor, king, and other poten- 
tates, and is still used in case of legislative bodies, to replace as a personal pro- 
noun the title Ew. KaiserHche Majestat, Hoher Reichstag, &c., after it has once 
been used. The c.xact form depends upon the title in question: Allerhochst- 
dieselben (to the emperor; pi. in form, also with pi. verb), Hochderselbe (to 
the Reichstag), &c. 

Note. Wherever derselbe in the cases in a and b is used to replace a personal 
pronoun it is more weakly accented than in the primary demonstrative use. 

2. Der namliche the same, the very savte^ the identical is inflected like der- 
selbe; the parts, however, arc separated in writing. The parts of derselbe 
were also written separately early in the period. Der namliche has a much 
narrower range of meanings than derselbe, not being used at all in the groups 
a and b under 1. B above. It is sometimes used with the primary meaning of 
derselbe, sometimes with a different shade in the sense of identical-, unter dein- 
selben Blau, fiber dem namlichen Griin (Schiller’s Spaefergang, 199). Whr 
gehen tausendmal den namlichen (identical) Weg, aber nimmer wieder deA- 
selben (Raabe’s Altc Nester, I. chap. x). 

133. Derartig of such a nature, strong or weak, or less frequently derart 
uninflected: derart or derartige Beleidigungen insults of such a nature. Das 
Verhaltnis war nicht derart or ein derartige s, daU es Johanna grofle VerlegeA- 
heit verursacht batte. Eine derartige Schnelligkeit war bisher unerhoft, 
Derartiges kommt nicht vor Such things do not occur. 

Jlote. The form derart or der Art should remain uninflected, as It Is In fact a fern, noun in the gen However, 
it is sometimes felt as a demon, adj and actmrdmsly inflected, voa deraiten Maflaabmen ( Volks-Ztitung), 


Ikterrogative and Relative Adjectives. 

134. 1. The interrogative adjective welcher, welche, welches vAiich, what, 
used adjectively or substantively, in questions direct or indirect, is always strong 
when declined, but must be uninflected before ein, and may be before a descrip- 
tive adjective and sometimes before a neut. noun in the nom. and acc. sing.: 
welcher Schuler? welches edle Herz? Welch edlen or more commonly welches 
edien Mannes Tat ist das? ^ Ich mbchte wissen, welcher Mann das gesagt hat 
(indirect question). The uninflected form is especially frequent in e.\clamations: 
Welch eine TorheitI Welch edler Mann I Welch schones FestI Welch or 
more commonly welches Gliickl What good fortune! 

2. The parts of the interrogative was fur ein (eine, ein) what kind, used in 
questions direct and indirect, are indeclinable except ein, which is declined as 
the indefinite article when used adjectively, and like strong adjectives when 
used substantively: Was fiir ein Buch ist das? Ein deutsches. Was fiir eins? 
What kind of book is that? A German book. What kind? Ich mbchte 
wissen, was fur ein Buch Sie lesen (indirect question). 

The ein drops out before a noun denoting an abstract idea or a materia! and 
in the plural of the adjective use, but in the substantive use it is replaced thruout 
by the strong indefinite welch some: Was fiir Torheit treibst du da? Was ftir 
Wein haben Sie getrunken? Wir haben starken Wein getrunken. Was fiir 
welchen? What kind? Was fiir Biicher sind das? Deutsche Bucher. Was 
fiir welche? What kind? Er hat Freunde, aber was fur welche? Mit was fiir 
einem Bleistift schreibt er?, but Mit was fiir Bleistiften schreiben sie? The fur 
in these examples is not a preposition, but a particle introducing the followine 
appositive. For the history of this construction and the relation in meaning 
between was fiir em and welch- see d below. 

The use of welch- in the substantive relation after names of materials anti 
abstract Ideas and .n the plural, as found in the above examples, irwide-spread 
Many, however, prefer to drop the welch-: WUnschen Sie Butter? vSlsr 
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haben Sie? (instead of Was fiir welche haben Sie?) Gelehrsamkeit, aber was 
fur? (Goethe). Ich kaufte zwei Bucher. Was fiir sind es? (instead of Was fiir 
welche sind es?) Bei der Kur erfuhr man gegenseitig alle Leiden und Schick- 
sale und was fiir! (Berlepsch’s Fortunats Roman, 178). In popular language 
eine is often heard in the plural instead of welche : In dem Park wachsen Baume. 
Was fiir eine? 

When the reference is not to a material or an abstract idea, but to a single 
thing, was fiir was is used in the substantive relation: „Wie heiCt er denn?“ 
„Tiberius.“ „Was fiir was?“ frug er, und das Kind wiederholte das Wort 
(Storm’s Botjer Basch, p. 27). 

a. In the nom. and acc. fiir can be separated from was: Was ist das fiir ein Vogel? 

b. Was fiir ein is often used like welch- in exclamations; Was fiir ein schones Haus! 

c. In questions direct and indirect, also in indefinite or general relative clauses, was fiir, 
often strengthened by the adverb alles, is used in the general indefinite sense of what, what all, 
what different, all the various (things, &c.) which: Was ist das alles fiir ein Sclureienund Toben? 
Was sind das nicht alles fiir Ausfliichte! Was du dir doch alles fiir Sorgen machst! Sie fing 
an, herzuzahlen, was alles fiir gute Dinge und schone Sachen im Hause seien, was sie selbst 
fiir Hauptsachen in einer kleinen Truhe besitze. 

d. In M.H.G. and early N.H.G. was with the partitive genitive was used, where we now 
find was fiir ein: Was Nutzens hast du von mir? (Steinhowel) In Avhat have you received any 
benefit from me? Here as elsewhere the genitive passed over into the appositional construction, 
later the appositive being usually introduced bj'^ fiir (see 262. 2. A. b. (2). Note): In was Land 
[now was fiir ein Land] ziehen nicht die Zigeiner (Zigeuner)? (Fischart, 1590). Ach, was ist’s 
ein Mann! (Goethe’s Egmont, 1, Burgerhaus). Now, and even in Goethe’s time, the usual form 
is Was ist’s fiir ein Mann! The simple appositional construction is, however, still common in 
colloquial language, especially in exclamations: Ei was Gewissenhaftigkeit! (Ludwig’s Zivischen 
Hinimel und Erde, XIX). Was ein Gesicht! (M. Dreyer’s Drei, 3). O was komische Sachen! 
(id., In Behandlung, 1). For a fuller historj' of the construction see 147. 1. E. In such sentences 
was fiir ein may be replaced by welch when it inquires after a particular thing: Welchen Nutzen 
(what particular benefit) hast du von mir? There is often, however, no difference between 
was fiir ein and welch-, but the growing tendency has been to differentiate the meanings of the 
two expressions, the former expressing an inquiry after a particular kind or sort, the latter an 
inquiry after a particular thing; Was fiir ein Pferd ist das? What kind of horse is that? but 
Welches Pferd wollen Sie reiten? — Den Braunen Which horse are you going to ride? — The bay. 
In some dialects welcher is not used here at all, was fiir ein still being used for welcher: Was for 
en Mann is des? (dialect of Mainz). 

3. In indirect questions and exclamations the German has two adjective 
forms, ein wie, eine wie, ein wie, or ein welch, eine welch, ein welch, Avliich 
correspond to English what a, which is also confined to indirect questions and 
exclamations: Der Vorfall fiihrt uns recht lebhaft vor Augen, eine wie gewal- 
tige Wirkung die geistlichen Spiele zu ihrer Zeit auszuiiben vermochten (Vogt 
and Koch’s Geschichte der dentschen Literatur, p. 248). Es ist erstaunlich, 
ein welch intensives Leben aus diesem Worterbuch hervorquillt (Jahresbericht 
der germanischen Philologie, 33, 163). 

4. The early N.H.G. form waser has been entirely replaced by was fiir ein. 
See 147. 1. E. 

136. The relative adj. welcher, welche, welches is declined like the inter- 
rogative: Er sagte „guten Tag,“ welchen GruC sie freundlich erwiderte; with 
noun understood: Die Bevolkerung Rumaniens besteht zu Vs Ruinanen, 
einem Mischlingsvolke aus lateinischen und slavischen Bestandteilen, welche 
letzteren (the latter of which) romanisiert wurden. 

a. Welcher is usually a pure pronoun with the additional function of a 
subordinate conjunction, and requires the verb at the end of its clause. Even 
as real adjectives, as in the preceding examples, enough of the pronominal and 
conjunctional nature is left to require the verb at the end. 

POSSESSIVES. 

136. The possessives are mein my, dein thy, your, sein his, its, ihr her, its 
their, unser our, euer your, Ihr your. These words are used either adjectively 
or substantively, but with different inflection for each use. For their use see 138. 

a. In S.G. dialects other possessives are in use: enker = euer your, ihner their, soner their. 
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Declension. 


137. 1. Used adjectively the possessives are inflected exactly like the 
indefinite article in the sing, and like the strong adjective in the pi. : mein Hut, 
meine Feder, mein Buch, dieser mein Sohn this my son, pi. meine Hiite, 
Fedem, Bucher. When a strong pronominal precedes, we sometimes find instead 
of the correct strong form weak inflection of the possessive after the analogy of 
descriptive adjectives: in diesem unseren Phantasiestubchen (Raabe’s Bio 
Akten des Vogelsangs, p. 90). Bei allem seinen groBen Ruhm (Ebner-Eschen- 
bach’s Glauhenslos, chap. iii). 


a In poetry r - . r • auf, du Schwester 

meiii (Uhland). ■ . 

when us^ as an " ’■ ’ , r '' t. ' * i. r 'Lord sprayer Al^o 

the form Euer (sometimes found in the contracted form Ew., which form is explained by the 
older spelling ewer) is still sometimes umnflixted jwhen used before a title in direct oddress: 


heutigen ' ' ' ’ ' ' . ■ ' . 

Johaim A. . ‘ ' ■ ■ 

2. A. Used substantively they agree in gender with the noun to which they 
refer and are inflected like a descriptive adjective, and hence have three' forms 
the strong, the weak, ........ r 

a. When standing ‘ ' ■ djective they are, 

especially in familiar . ■ ' e'^cept in the gen. 

of the masc. and neut. sing., wiiere tney stni nave tne strong form es instead of 
the wk. en (see 106. Note 1): nom. meiner, meine, meines, &c. 1st das Ihr Hat 
Oder ist es meiner? Mein Bruder und seiner, unser Haus und Ihres. 

b. If preceded by the def. article, which form is now a favorite substitute for 
the simple possessive (see a above), they are declined exactly as the wk. adj.: 
der meine, die meine, das meine; mein Bruder und der seine, meine Schwester 
und die seine, mein Buch und das seine. 

Often the stem mein, dein, &c. is lengthened by adding ig and then inflected 
in the same way: der meinige, die meinige, das meinige; Unser Haus und das 
Ihrige. These lengthened forms have gradually established themselves since 
the sixteenth century and have now, perhaps, become more common than the 
unlengthened ones. The latter, however, are in no wise felt as unusual, and are 
even favorites in choice prose or poetry: Wenn Ihr Gesetz denn anders lautet 
als das meine, so kann ich nur dem meinen folgen. Bieber will ich ein gequalter 
Sunder bleiben als eine Puppe in der Hand meiner Mutter oder in der Ihren 
(H. Hoffmann’s Rittmeister). 

Note This possi'ssive form wth the article 2s now only «se<l substantively, but this is only a modem differentia- 
tion. In M H G it 13 also used attnbutively before the noun, die sme riche geste (.Nibelungenhtd, Avcntiure 9) 


c. These possessives, with the exception of ihr her, their, Ihr yotir, which are 
now usually inflected or replaced by some other construction, may like descrip- 
tive adjectives remain uninflected in the predicate after the intransitives seih, 
werden, bleiben, scheinen, and sometimes gehoren (not only colloquially, as 
often stated, but occasionally even in elevated discourse), and as an objective 
predicate after nennen, wissen, glauben, fiihlen, empfinden, macheu, &c., 
if they express the abstract or general - ’’ .... . .. 

inflected strong or weak if it is simply c 

ed by the predicate is identical with i ' . V. - • 

ist, soil euer bleiben What is yours shall remain yours. Der Wagen ist nur halb 
mem. Das Geld ist sein. Der Tag ist unser (Uliencron's Kriegsnovellen, battle 

ich schwinge, 1 gehort, was ich besitze, 
Herr, auch dein! (M. Greif s Hetnnch der Lbwe, 1, 2). Dein g’hort alles da 

doch weiB ich sie dem, Der Menschhat nur sich selber sein zu nennen (P. Heyse), 
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Earlier in the period also ihr was used predicatively, but it is also possible to con- 
strue this form in early N.H.G. as a gen. of the personal pronoun, ( see 140 . b), 
and later in the period, where the reference is to one woman, as a dative of the 
personal pronoun (see 258 . 1. A. c) : Selig sind | die da geistlich arm sind \ Denn 
das Himmelreich ist jr (Matth. v. 3). Sagen Sie meinem Franzchen, daI5 ich 
noch immer ihr bin (Goethe to K. Fabricius, June 27, 1770). Ihr bin ich, bddend 
soli sie mich besitzen (id., Tasso, 2, 2). Instead of Ihr and ihr in the predicate 
we now often find Ihre and ihrer (see Note 2 below). Perhaps most people 
would avoid this construction here and use another. 

But inflection for the expression of identity: Mein Geschmack ist immer 
auch der seine (Fulda’s Talisman, 2, 6). Er woUte Reilands Sache auch weiter- 
hin die seine bleiben lassen (Fedor Sommer’s Ernst Reiland,-^. 4Qb). Sein Los 
ist uns’res! (Hebbel’s Nibelungen, III, IV, 4). Die Wiinsche, die sie hegt, sind 
auch die meinen (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, III, 8). Compare these last exam- 
ples with Ihr habt mich auserwahlt zu Eurem Fiihrer, | mein wurde Euer Wille, 
Eure Tat (Wildenbruch’s Die Quitzows, 2). 

Note 1. If the subject is er, sie, es, the uninflected form of the possessive is usually employed in the predicate; 
but if situation es ^41. 9. a), which does not change form for gender and number, is made subject, the inflected sub- 
stantive forms must be used: Wem gehort der Hut — die Feder — das Buch? Answer: Er ist mein — sie ist mein 
— es ist mein; or es ist meiner (der meinige or der meine) — meine (die meinige or die meine) — meines (das 
meinige or das meine), and in the pi.: es (speaking of hats, pens, books) sind meine (die meinigen or die meinen). 
The uninflected form emphasizes the idea of possession, and the inflected form that of identity. Even if the subject 
is er, sie, or es, the inflected form must be used if the idea of identity is prominent: Dein Weg ist knimm, er ist der 
meine nicht^ (Schiller's Wallensteins Tod, 2, 7). Also here the uninflected form emphasizes the idea of possession 
and the inflected form that of identity. 

Note 2. In familiar conversation still, especially in the Midland and North, and also in the classics, there is an 
uninflected form in the predicate which in case of ihr her, ihr their, Ihr your ends in e, as ihre, Ihre, which is a sur- 
vival of the M.H.G. form ire, employed in the Midland for the usual M.H.G. ir, the fern. gen. sing, and the gen. pi. 
of the personal pronoun si (sie): Ichfiirchte fast, daB dieses Frauenzimmer niemals Ihre wird (Schiller). Mein ist 
alles, was sonst ihre war (Grillparzer's Oitokar, 2). Das [das Kruzifix] ist nun Ihre (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, 
IV. 26). Trud und Gerdt schritten langsam die lange Strafle hinunter, bis an das Mindesche Haus, das nun ihre war 
(id., Crete Minde, chap. vii). Wir denka halt alle, das Madchen war’ Ihre (Hauptmann’s Tuhrmann llenschel. Act 2). 
This is a survival of older periods when there was no possessive adjective for the fern, 3rd person and for the 3rd pers. 
pi., altho there were elsewhere regular adjective possessive forms. The possessive idea was in these places, where 
special forms were lacking, expressed by the gen. of the personal pronoun. The surviving pronominal forms ihre, 
Ihre were, however, after the formation of a possessive adjective for the 3rd pers. fern, and 3rd pers. pi., construed as 
a weak predicate adjective, and hence similar forms were sometimes made from the other possessives: Sie doch we- 
nigstens wissen, daB das, was meine ist, auch Ihre ist (Lessing). 

Instead of the colloquial ihre we find in choice language the form ihrer, the modern genitive of the personal pro- 
noun sie: Wir selbst, ^s Schwestern deiner Fiirstin gleich, I gehorchen ihr, well ihrer w^d das Reich (Grillparzer s 
Libussa, 3). Denn ihrer (i.e. der Leidenschaften) ist ja das Reich und die Herrlichkeit der Welt (Raabe’s Schud- 
derump, chap. xii). Ihrer ist die Schuld, — ganz allein ihrer! (Telmann’s Wahrheit, X). 

B. ^ These possessives can also be used as real substantives without antecedent, 
in which case they are written with capitals, with inflection as follows: 

a. Referring to one’s relatives, friends, party associates, and also, in 
neut. form, to one’s property or duty, they are inflected weak: Er lebt nur ftir 
die Seinigen He only lives for his family. Die Meinigen werden erfreut sein, 
die Ihrigen zu begriiflen My folks will be glad to greet yours. Die — Meinigen? 
Ich habe keine Meinen (Mflldenbruch’s Konig Latirin, 3, 1). Die drei ver- 
biindeten Herrscher hielten selbst auf einer Anhohe in der Nahe und sahen 
die iibermenschlichen Anstrengungen der Ihrigen. In letters: Ganz der 
Ihrige, die Deinige. Meine Schwester hat ^ das Ihrige verloren My 
sister has lost all her property. Ich habe das Meinige getan I have done 
my duty. 

Note. Provincially these substantives may be heard strong: Meiner my husband, my master, Meine my wife, 
my mistrc^. Die hat eine Kusin, der Ihrer (whose husband) trifft nur alle vier Wochen einmal nach Haus (Ebner- 
Eschcnbach’s Rittmeisler Brand, V). 

b. ^ The short forms Mein, Dein, &c. are uninflected neut. substantives when 
used in the abstract or general sense of possession, right of possession: Streit um 
Mein und Dein contention as to what is mine and yours. Dein und Mein bringt 
alles Ungliick herein Contention as to the right of possession of property brings 
about a good deal of misfortune. 

Note. From the above it will be seen that aside from the special case in 
B. b, above, there are /owr substantive forms for the predicate, but only three 
for the subject, while there is only one form for the adj. use: Das Buch ist mein, 
meines, das meine, or das meinige (predicate). Ihr (adj.) Buch ist neuer als 
meines, das meine, or das meinige (subject.) 
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Use. 

138. The following points as to the use of posscssives may be of practical 
value: 

1, As there are three forms corresponding to the three forms for the second 
person of the personal pronoun, care must be exercised as to their proper use. 
Dein your, thy is the form of the possessive, corresponding to the familiar form 
du (140. a) : Du wirst das Deine empfangen You will get what is due you. Ich 
babe mein Buch vergessen; leihe (du) mir deines. The form of the possessive 
corresponding to Sie, the polite form of address, is Ihr: Wo haben Sie Ihren 
tiberrock gekauft? The form of the possessive corresponding to ihr, the familiar 
address to two or more, is euer: Ich rate euch, bekiimmert ihr euch mit euren 
Angehbrigen nicht um raeine, sondem um cure Angelegenheiten. Thus in 
familiar language dein or euer is used according as the address is to one or more 
persons, but each must agree in gender, number, and case with the following 
noun which it limits: dein Buch your (speaking to ouc friend) book, pi. deine 
Bucher your books; euer Buch your (speaking to several friends who own one 
book) book, pi. eure Bticher your books. 

All pronouns and their corresponding posscssives are written with capitals 
when employed in direct address in letters (not usually, however, elsewhere 
except in case of the polite form of address): Lieber Bfuderl Ich habe seit 
Deinem letzten Hiersein keine Nachricht von Dir erhalten. The polite form 
of address Sie (with reference to one or more) and the corresponding possessive 
Ihr are ah\ays written with a capital, and usually also the other forms of con- 
ventional address explained in 140. a. Note, namely Er, Sie (fern, sing.), Ihr 
(with reference to one or more) along with their corresponding posscssives 
Sein, Ihr, Euer, Usage, however, fluctuates here at several points, some using 
capitals more freely, others more sparingly. 

‘ , kings, &c., 

- Ihr: Mein 
■ ‘ ■ s, das ganz 
■ ‘ Untertanea 
h geme der 


; . a. 


2. There are two pronominals for the third person. Referring either to a 
masc. or neut. noun, sein is used and hence must be translated by his, one*s, or 
its: Er hat sein Schlafchen gemacht He has taken his nap. Man kennt nicht 
jmmer seine wahren Freunde One does not always know one’s true friends. 
Jedes Land hat seine Vorziige Every land has its advantages. When the 
reference is to a neut. collective noun, the German possessive is sein, which must 
in some cases be translated by their: Das Volk bestand auf seine Rechte The 
people insisted upon their rights. The form ihr may mean in English her, its, 
ihetr. If it refers to a female, it is to be translated by her: Marie schreibt ihren 
Aufsatz Mary is writing her essay. If it refers to a thing of fern, gender, it is 
translated by rVr: Die Sache hat ihre gute Seite The affair has its bright side. 
If it refers to more than one, it is translated by their: Die Madchen schreiben 
ihre Aufsatze The girls are writing their essays. 


adverbial expression semerzeit is used with reference to a word in the first, second. 
-5 .... sing, or pi , masc , fern., or neut., with the meaning in our {your, hts, her, ttf) 


uris, uie baliaptelwespe, i 
Kreisen Aufsehen (Raabe’ 


■ ... luy. Meme irau saete selnerzeit 

e dankbar kfinaen wir doch sein, dafl du S^ht 
Ich. werde seineneit (in duo season) auf die 
(m due time) erfahren. Some prefer here to 
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select the possessive according to the gender, person, and number of the word to which it refers: 
Eine Geschichte des deutschen Volkes, welche an Stelle der ihrer Zeit tiichtigen . . . Geschichte 
der Teutschen von Pfitzer treten soli (Augsb. Allg.). This is especially the case to bring out a 
contrast: Auch Garten, die aneinander grenzten . . . gab es da noch zu unserer Zeit, als die 
Stadt noch nicht das „erste Hunderttausend“ uberschritten hatte (Raabe’s Die Akten des Vogel- 
sangs, p. 8). 

b. The possessives, like the personal pronouns, may be used reflexively referring to the sub- 
ject of the sentence, and when the subject is pi. may also be used reciprocally: Ich fordere meine, 
du forderst deine, er fordert seine, sie fordert ihre Interessen I further my, you further your, 
he furthers his, she furthers her interests. Sie fdrdem ihre Interessen They further their own 
interests, or it may mean their mutual interests. 

In case of the third person of the reflexive possessive and the reciprocal possessive thruout, 
the reference cannot always be made clear by the use of the simple pronominal. It may not be 
clear whether sein his and ihr her refer to the subject or to another party, and whether unser our, 
euer, Ihr your, ihr their, are to be considered as personal, reflexive, or reciprocal pronominals, 
hence it is often necessary to add eigen own to the reflexive and gegenseitig mutual to the recipro- 
cal possessive: Er fordert seine eigenen Interessen, Sie fordem ihre gegenseitigen Interessen. 

Note* In careless and in popular language sein is sometimes found as a reflexive possessive, referring indifferently 
to a fern., masc., or pi. noun instead of the usual sein for the masc., ihr for the fern, and pi.: Die Untersuchung wider 
Sonzognos Morder geht seinen regelm^igen Gang ( Volkszeilmigt 23. 39). AUe diese tendenzidsen Stellen muBten 
seine fulminante Wirkung iiben (ib., 24, 56). 

c. In M.H.G. and even as late as the classical period of N.H.G. we find a pleonastic possessive 
of the third person in conjunction with the gen. of a noun: an des Illo (name) seinem Stuhl 
(Schiller), des Teufels sein Angesicht, Often Avhere in the literary language of to-day the 
genitive is dependent upon a form of the determinative der, or where some other construction 
must be used: Da, nimm meinen Ring, verwahre ihn und gib mir des Majors seinen (for gib 
mir den des Majors) dafiir (Lessing^s Minna^ 4, 5). This construction is still found in colloquial 
and popular speech, but the dative which has also been in use for a long time and^ has been steadily 
gaining ground has become more common here than the genitive: Da schlagt Fritz’ seine Pendule 
elf Dhr (Moltke in a letter). Du hist meine Frau und nicht der Diplomaten ihre (Bismarck's 
Brief e an seine Brant und Gattin^ May 14, 1851). Meiers (gen. of a name) ihr^ Haus ist schon. 
In Meiers ihrem Hause gef^t mir’s gut. Gegen dem seine Weisheit (Lessing). Wem sein 
Hut ist das? for the literary form Wessen Hut ist das? Es ist dem Wilhelm seiner for Er gehoTt 
dem Wilhelm. Dem Vogel seine Fedem, dem Hans sein Hut, dem sein Hut, der ihr Kind, &c. 
Fiir meinem Feldwebel seine Frau (Auerbach's Dorfgeschichten). Ich will demMathes (name) 
seine Kinder sehen (ib.). Du hast eine gute Stirn, ganz wie dem Vaterchen seine (Schulze- 
Smidt’s Denk' ich an Deutschland in der Nacht, II). 

The dative construction has arisen out of the dative of interest (268. 3. B). From dem Vater 
ist sein Haus abgebraimt has come Dem Vater sein Haus ist abgebrannt. The dative is now 
naturally the favorite in popular speech as the genitive is in general little used there. 

d. The demon, genitives dessen his, deren her, their, are much used instead of the declined 
forms of sein and ihr to avoid ambiguity, dessen, deren referring to an oblique case, and sein, 
ihr to the subject: Sie sprach viel von ihrer Schwester und erz^lte viel von deren Schicksalen 
She spoke much of her sister and related a good deal of her (i.e. the sister's) experiences. But 
if the reference is to her own experiences, it should read: von ihren Schicksalen. Der Graf hat 
diesem Manne und dessen Sohne alles anvertraut The count has entrusted all to this man and 
his (the latter's) son. But if the reference is to the count's own son, it must read: seinem Sohne. 
Also derselbe can be used instead of dessen, deren in such cases. Der Graf hat diesem Manne 
xmd dem Sohn desselben aUes anvertraut. 

Dessen, deren are also used in a following independent proposition instead of the possessive 
when the reference is to a nom. or an oblique case in a preceding independent or subordinate 
proposition: Ablativ und Lokativ sind am friihesten untergegangen, schon in urgermanischer 
Zeit, und die iibrig gebliebenen Kasus mufiten deren friihere Aufgaben mit vertreten (Behaghel s 
Die deutsche Sprache, p. 316, 2nd ed,). Zuletzt trat Heinrich in diesem trauemden Hause fast 
ganz in die Stelle, die Rudolf eingenommen hatte. Er wohnte in dessen Stuhe, er benutzte 
dessen Bucher (Raabe). 

Dessen and deren are also used elsewhere instead of sein to avoid ambiguity: die Gr^in, ihre 
Verwalterin und deren (i.e. the latter' s) Tochter. 

Dessen and deren are often used of persons of high rank or position even where no ambiguity 
would arise by the use of sein, ihr: der Kdnig und dessen Gemahlin. The use of dessen and 
deren is not thus limited to persons of rank; Es unterschreibt der Vater Oder dessen Stellver- 
treter {Hamburger Nachricliten, Feb. 19, 1905). In M.H.G. the use of the demonstrative was 
common where a possessive is now employed. Later a differentiation between possessive 
demonstrative developed, as described above, but as in the last two German examples older 
undifferentiated usage still lingers on. ^ t . r 

c* Instead of the possessive the demonstrative der or derselbe is much used if the reference 
is to things: Sie legte die Hand auf den Stein und empfand dessen Warme or die Warme d^-- 
selben rather than seine Warme. Meine Absichten will ich verteidigen, nicht deren kiinstlerische 
Ausfiihrung (Fulda's Die Kameradeu, Vorvvort). ^ . . i. t, 

/. Earlier in the period Ihr or the un in fleeted Ihro was used instead of Sein his, when the 
reference was to a person with a high title, as it was thought proper to use a posse.ssive which 
would accord with the fcm. title or the plural form of the verb: Ich bin kein Rebell, habe gegen 
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Ihio KaiserUclie MajestSt mchts verbrochea (Goethe s Col 4 2) We now say here Seine 
Majestat, with reference to the queen or empress Ihre MajestSt With reference to a preceding 
fem title is still used to indicate males Sec 263 I 3 

3 The possessive is often in German replaced by the article m connection 
with the dative of a personal pronoun For examples of this usage see 268 
3 B c The simple article v ithout the personal pronoun is often employed 
instead of a. possessive provided no ambiguity could arise thereby Sie hatte 
die Blumen m der Hand She had the f loners tn her hand 

Also dessen, deren, and derselben may under certain circumstances replace 
the possessive, as explained in 2 d and e above 

On the other hand the possessnes are used in some expressions in German 
where they are omitted m English Meme HerrenI Gentlemen* Meine Damen! 
Ladies* Sie werden Ihren Arger nut ihra haben You mil have a good deal of 
trouble with him Er hat seme Uebe Not nut dem Reden He has a good deal of 
difficulty in speaking In popular and colloquial language the possessive is a 
favorite and is often used even u here it does not seem necessary Seme siebenzig 
Jahre hat er bald gut auf dem Nacken (Raabe s Master Antor, chap xviii) 
Der Rmg ist seme 100 Mark wert This unnecessary use of the possessive is 
especially frequent in the popular constructions described m 2 c above, and 
m 268 3 B o ^ ^ ^ , 

4 Notice the difference of idiom in the two languages in the following ex- 
pressions ein Verwandter von Ihnen a relative of yours, em Freund von mir 
a friend of mine Die Sperlmge sind noch mem Tod (H Seidel s Eine Sperlings- 
geseJnehie) The sparrows will be the death of me yet 
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139 The indefinites which are used adjectively or substantively, may be 
divided into three groups 

1 The following contain the idea of number 

a 'aller'hand ail kinds of, every kind of, uninflected allerhand gute Weme, 
mit allerhand guten Wemen, allerhand guter Wem, mit allerhand Flitter ge- 
schmuckt, allerhand Unverstandliches Substantively emem allerhand mit- 
teilen See 161 4 The stress here is the same as that of the adjectives m 47. 
3 A b cc 

Note This foTm is In fact a modem compound consisting of the noun hand Jtind In the gen pi and Us modifyinc 
adjective which n M H G were wntten apart alter hande of all k ttds 


b 'aller'Iei all kinds of every kind of uninflected allerlei gute Weme, 
mit allerlei guten Weinen, allerlei guter Wem, allerlei Unverstandliches 
Sie fuhren in allerlei Gefahrt (Use Frapan’s Mamsell Biene) Substantively 
Sie sprechen von allerlei Da hat man denn allerlei solchen Klatsches ge- 
hort, der dich vielleicht auch interessiert (Frau von Thadden m a letter, March 
23, 1863 Deutsche Rundschau Dec 1911, p 373) See also 126 1 a For 
accent see 47 3 A 6 cc 

c ander- other, str and wk ein and(e)rer Mann; der and(e)re Mann 
and(e)re Manner, ein and(e)rer another (man), eine and(e)re Frau, ein 
and(e)res Buch, am anderen (see 122 1, 2nd ) Tage the next day Wollen 
Sie noch erne (not eine andere) Tasse Tee haben? 

d beid- str and wk beide Hande, or die beiden Hande, die Cor meme. 
diese, jene) beiden Knaben both of the (or my, these those) boys The neut 
smg ts used coUecUvely embracing two nouns or the ideas contained in two 
verbs beides, Bnef und Paket both letter and package Er m hZ, 

'^s mistaken m both points Das beides ist nchtig Both points are 
correct Wir mussen bufien und wir konnen suhnen diece Frnn Uoi. i, J 
getan (Ompteda's Fneden chap x.u) Much used m fdfomSc n * 
wir beide, or less commonly beide wir both of us diese beiden Knaben more 
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common than diese Knaben beide, or beide diese Knaben, the latter forms, 
however, being more emphatic; keiner von beiden neither of them, alle beide 
(or in popular and colloquial language zwei beide, or alle zwei beide) both of 
them, welche beide both of which. 

Nole 1. Following pronouns, the inflection of beid- is strong except after wir and ibr, where after the manner 
of descriptive adjectives we also find the weak inflection, and even more frequently so after ihr: wir beide (Raabe), 
wir zwei beide (P. O. Hooker’s Dodi, i), wir beiden verlornen (M, Halbe), ihr beide (Grillparzer’s Konig Ottokar^ i), 
ihr beiden Narren (Raabe), ihr beiden (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, 3), dies beides both of these, das beides 
both of those, alles beides both. Sein Tod ist ein schwerer Schlag fiir die Gemahlin und fur die Kdnigin, die beide 
(both of whom ) niedergeschmettert sind. 

Note 2. Beide, alle, and often jeder (see last example in 1st par. of/ below) have a position in the sentence differ- 
ing sometimes from English: (1) They usually follow pronouns, standing in the appositional construction, when all 
are embraced in the statement: Ich kann nicht Ihnen alien helfen I cannot help all of you (or as in German you all), 
Sie schickten mir Handschuhe, welche mir alle zu grofl sind You sent me gloves all of which are too large for me. 
For examples of the position of beide see examples in Note 1 above. When a partitive idea is to be expressed, they 
usually stand in the dat. after von: Einer von beiden kommt One of the two will come. (2) They may for emphasis 
follow a noun: Ich sah die Eltern beide I saw both of the parents. Er wandte sich von seinen Freund en alien ab. 
(3) When they are modifiers of the subject they may for emphasis stand after the verb: Die Schuldigen verstummten 
alle Every one of the guilty ones became silent, Deine Eltern sind beide wohl Both of your parents arc well, or as in 
German Your parents are both wdU (4) For especial emphasis they may, when they are modifiers of the subject, also 
stand first in the sentence followed by the verb and later by the subject: Alle wollen sie des Kaisers Antlitz sehen 
(Wildenbruch’s Kaiser Heinrich, 2, 2), Beide standen wir am Fenster. (6) Beide differing from^ alle now usually 
follows a gen., a possessive, or other pronominal: all seines Vaters Gut and alle meine Bucher, but meines Vaters 
beide Giiter and mit meinen beiden Augen. Earlier in the period, however, beid- might also precede: beiden seinen 
Frauen (Luther), von beiden diesen Punkten (Lessing). This older word-order is still occasionally found and indeed 
Sanders in his Hauplschivierigkeiten, p. 67 recommends^ it for present usage where beid- is to be made emphatic. 
Beid- still regularly precedes the possessive when it is itself preceded by the article: Meinert hatte iiberrascht die 
Hand seines Besuchers, die er bis dahin in den beiden seinen gehalten, losgelassen (Telmann’s Wahrheii, I). The 
first examples in (6) show how beide in a greater degree than alle is becoming more like attributive adjectives, in that 
it now usually follows the article and the pronominals. They were both originally predicate appositives, which ac- 
counts for their peculiar position in the sentence, as illustrated in (l)-(6). 

e. ein one, any, some, often in connection with the adverb irgend, which 
gives the generalizing force in the sense of a7iy, some, a7iy at all, inflected like 
the indefinite article when used adjectively, and like a strong adjective when 
used substantively: Wenn ich nur irgend ein Mittel dagegen wiiflte! If I only 
knew some remedy for it! .Substantively: irgend einer any one; jenes Buch 
Oder irgend eines. 

The wanting plural of irgend ein is supplied by irgend welche or simple 
welche in declarative sentences, and in questions either by irgend welche or 
irgend alone: Irgend eine Person hat, or in the plural irgend welche Personen 
haben es ihm verraten. Meiner Uberzeugung nach richtet sich die Schwere 
der Silben weder nach der Klasse noch nach irgend welchen syntaktischen 
Funktionen (Saran’s Deutsche Verslehre, p. 45). Die Fischlein waren ... so 
schon, wie er noch nie welche gesehen hatte (R. Huch’s Schlaraffis, p. 94). 
Haben irgend welche Personen or irgend Personen aufler Ihnen darum gewuflt? 
In the substantive relation welche cannot be dropped here. 

The wanting plural of ein in the meaning several, a few is supplied by welch- 
(used as a rule only substantively) or einige (used adjectively): Hast du ein 
paar Pfennige? Ich habe welche, but usually Er ist schon einige Jahre tot. 
Many prefer to omit welch. See 3. k below, last sentences. In popular and 
colloquial language welch is often used here adjectively: Welche (in choice 
language einige) Menschen sind nicht zufrieden. Other forms than welche 
and einige occur in dialect, such as ere (a partitive gen. = ihrer), eine: Hast 
du ein paar Pfennige? Ich habe ere or eine. With reference to materials ein 
is replaced in the singular by welch- in the substantive and by etwas in the 
attributive relation : Wenn Sie Geld haben, so geben Sie mir welches. Geben 
Sie mir etwas Geld. 

So great a favorite is welch- that it is often used in the singular where ein 
might be used : Kaim ich und will ich friiher abreisen, so kann ich ja am Don- 
nerstag noch irgend welche mir triftig scheinende Ausrede nach Letzlingen 
senden (Bismarck to his wife, Oct. 21, 1850). Sie sind am allermachtigsten 
ohne irgend welchen Rang (H. Hoffmann’s Wider den Kurfiirsten, chap. x). 

/. _ jed- every, each, any, strong (see 106. Note 1), or if preceded by the in- 
definite article mixed, used adjectively or substantively. The indefinite article 
must precede the genitive in the substantive relation. Exs.: ein jeder recht- 
schaffene Biirger (Goethe’s Egmont, 2), or jeder rechtschaffene Burger; das 
Gefiihl eines jeden, but das Gefiihl jedes or eines jeden edlen Menschen. 
Ein jeder ist seines Gliickes Schmied. Jede Feder ist gut genug Any pen will 
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do. Jcder (nnylKnly) kann Ihncn snjjcn, wo ich wohne. Jeder dicscr Manner 
hat sem Verdienst, or diese Manner haben jeder ihr-Verdienst. Wenn drei 
Konsonanteni die jeder ncsprochcn warden* usw. When three consonants each 
of which is pronouncc<l, <S:c. 

Earlier in the ix;riod jed- could l>c used in the plural with the force of allc: 
jede andern Mittcl (Goethe’s 1. Palast der ReKcntinl, jede zchn 

Schrittc (Heine). Occa'^ionally still: Lustig rassclt fiber cin Raderwerk der 
Lotdraht in die Tiefc; bci jeden neuen 1000 m. stcigt die ETO’artung usw. (E. 
Bidlingmaicr in Deutsche Rur.dschau. July 1001, p. 00). Mit anzusehen, \v»c 
nnfehlbar Baldwin in alien (\\ith collective force) und jeden (with individualiz- 
ing force) Fragen ihre Einwiindc besiegte (Walt her Siegfried's L'm der lies mat 


vdllen, VII). 

Earlier in the periotl jedwed-, jedweder-, and jcglich-, all with the inflection 
and meaning of jed-, were frequently used, and wiili the exception of jedwedcr- 
siill occur in choice language, esiKcinlly in a solemn or dignified style: jedwede 
Art von Sunde (Ranke), cin jcglicher wamderliche Vogel (R.nalie’s Vtiseres 
IlerrnoUs Kctuzlei, chap. v). The form jcglich, like all, is sometimes found 
\minUcct«l iKifore a ^x>^«:cssivc ; So zieht mit jcglich ihrer Habe die Scele dcs 
Kindcs und kindhaft junger VSlkcr in die ahnende Weite dcr Unerforschlich- 
keit hinaus (I*rof. Dr. Ed. Heyck in Velhagen tn:d Klaswgs MoisatsheJtCt May, 


190."». p. 271). 


.Yef/. rf cia ifdff fiml J«J- »Jo- In N.C„ JtjWt. Jb'I o» In TriHUi' Dtmlt kikft oia J«<!en einen 

Bjtlrb* (M. OmrT * JI. 


g. manch many a, many, a nssmber of, strong and weak, hut un In fleeted 
before cin, also often licforc a dc'-criptivc adjective: mancher Mann, manchc 
Frau, manches Kind, mancher many a man. Ich habe Ihncn so manches 2U 
sngen I have a numl^cr of th'ngs to tell you. Manchc gute Leutc a number of 
good people; die manchen Stunden, die ich darauf verwendet habe. But 
manch ein starker Mann, or manch starker Mann, or mancher starkc Mann; 
im Erinncrungsbilderbuch manch jetzigen Millionars (Heyking's Brsefe, die 
ihn nicht errcichten, New York, Jan. 1000). It is rather uncommon in general 
to place the indefinite article before manch-, altho in some sections, as in the 
S.W., it occurs occasionally: Ein mancher blieb haften (SchefTera Ekkehard, 


Manch differs from viel in that it denotes only numl)cr, while the latter de- 
notes also quantity: viel (not manch) Geld. Both viel and manch denote 
number in the plural. The former denotes a large numl>cr and stands in con- 
trast to wenige /rw, while manchc indicates an indefinite numl>er larger than 
einige several. Also in the singular in a collective sense witli the .same differen- 
tiation in meaning: Von Gold und Silber starrt Euer Schatz: | mir fchlt’s on 
manchem, fehlt’s an vielem wohl (Grillparzer’s Oltokar, 3). Manch dtlTer.s 
from viel also in having individualizing force, which explains its frequent usC 
in the singular, just as many a in English. On account of its inrlividualiziiig 
force, it cannot be used in questions asking after the number: Wic viele (not 
manche) waren da? 

h. mehrer- {U7. 1. b) several, strong and weak: mehrere wichtige Dinge, 
mehieres Wichtige several imporlant things. Wie solltc man die mehrem 
Wagen fortbringen? (Goethe). A little earlier in the period the form mehr was 
not infrequent: mit mehren Damen (Bismarck to his betrothed, Ecb. 1, 1817). 

t. em paw o/ae, several, uninficctcd (see 121. 1. A. a): mit ein paor Worten. 
In colloquial language and dialect the ein is often suppressed: Ich lebtc naar 
Jahre m Berlin. Ich war nur paarmal da. Vor paar Tag’n (Anzengrulicr's 
A article or a limiting adjective may precctle naar: 

Aber diese paar archmstischen Abweichungen sind kaum von Belang (Wacker- 
nagel s AUindtsche Gratnmatik, I. p. xlv), A. Ich war nur 5 Tage in Berlin, 
aber m den paw Tagen habe ich die Stadt griindlich kennen gelemt. B (con- 
temptuously) Was? In den paar Tagen (or in den p5ar) Tagen willst du Bwlfn 
grundlich kennen gelemt haben? A. (contemptuously) Mit deinen paar (or 
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c ganz all, vrloJc, entire, strong nnd ucik, but rm> 01*^0 Ixi iininflcctcd l)cforc 
mmcs of countncs ind phccs whicli !n\c no art before them, ^\hcn used in a 
fiRuntixc or inexact 'en‘« cm ganzer Apfcl a ^\holc apple der ganze Apfel, 
cm ganzer Mann a man c\cr> inch of him, das ganze Deutschland the uholc of 
Germany, Germany one and undivided, Init Ganz Deutschland lag in Schmach 
und Schmerz All Gcrman> h\ in di^-gracc and grief ^Ganz Berhn“ ist noch 
lange nicht „das ganze Berlin “ Die begeistcrten Wiinsche ganz Frankreichs 
Ich durchreistc ganz Deutschland But the ending cannot bt dropped in case 
of tho-^e counlncs \\hich alw a\s take the art die ganze Schweiz all S ctlecrland 
not ganz Schweiz It is much u=cd in idiomatic expressions im ganzen on the 
whole, im ganzen cinkaufcn to bu> by wholesale im ganzen und groDen uber- 
schlagcn to make a rout,li estimate \c 

Ganz IS often used m the plural but it ncxer denotes number, indicating also 
there entirety, le the completeness of each whole See 3 d Note, below, 
toward end 


d halb half strong and wk , and like ganz remains umnncctcd before names 
of countries and placcb which haxe no article before them when used figuratixclj 
or in an inexact sense ein halber Apfcl half of an apple der halbc Apfcl, die 
halbe Stadt, cm halber Mann, das halbe Pans half of Pans das halbe Pans or more 
commonly halb Pans half of the people of Pans durch halb Pans Die fran- 
zosische Revolution erschlittcrte halb Europa But always die halbe Schweiz 

« , f t‘ — f*-, »”• ' — »- pn Kwl odicTblally ind 

, , , ' • I de ist ichon halb um Tt r- 

■ I- iifi 1 ■ neun (o clock} rorincrl> 

II . X o/c 3 under c, 

c em wenig a little unin fleeted em wenig Wasser (in older German em 
wenig Wassers — Gen win 4), mit ein wenig Verstand Siibstantixcly Ich 
nehme em wenig von dem Brot Tlicrc is little or no difTcrence between ein 
wenig here and em weniges a small amount, a little in 3 j below. See also 
a above 


hole Em wenJ{ b much used ndverblullv S e habea dio Sache ela wen!{ Ubcreat. 

3 The following contain the idea of guanltly or number, according as the 
noun is m the sing or pi 

a aller, alle, ^les all, usually strong when inflected, but may remain unin- 
fleeted before an article or pronominal, usually with the form all, but often in 
popular language alle* alle Freude all the joy, alles Gute all that is good, ail 
or alle der Wem, all or alle des Wems, &c , all der Wem all the nine (quantity ), 
but alle Schuler all the pupils (number) alles m allem all tn all but alle, Gute 
und Bose all people, good and bad, all der Schmerz all the pain, but Sie kamen 
alle They all came Tor further details concerning inflection sec 111 8 

In referring to definite persons and things which arc clearly indicated by the 
context, the definite article is not used so frequently after all as in English, 
being usually employed only when it has strong demonstratu c or determinatixe 
force aller Wem, alle Butter all the wmc, butter (m the house, &c , according 
to the connection) Alle Gaste verheflen eiligst das Haus All the guests left 
the house m great haste But with demonstrative or determinatixe force 
All das Geld reicht mcht hin, ihn zufrieden zu stellen All this money (which has 
been given him) does not suffice to satisfy him Bei all der Pracht ist er mrht 
gWckUch In the midst of all the splendor rvh.ch surrounds Inm, he is not Inppy 
hit, «nd verkauft ^ Gentalde, die er anf die Ausstellung gesa^dt 

For the position of alle in the sentence see 1 d Note 2 above 
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Note 1. Instead of the regular str. forms, all often has wk. forms in the gen, (see 106. Note 1) sing, when not pre- 
ceded by def. art., and, perhaps, still more frequently in the gen. and dat. sing, when preceded by the article: trotz 
alien Vertrauens. TJnd fieV ein Feind in iinsre Gauen, | wir wiirden des alien die Friichte schauen (Grlllparzer’s 
Libtissa, 2). Dabei lafit sich. aber nicht leugnen, daC die Erreichung des alien durch die neuen Bestrebungen stark 
behindert wurde (Dr. Hans Kleinpeter in Beilage zur Allgetneinen Zeil,, Sept. 10, 1905). Mir ist so angst bei dem 
alien. Ich werde nichts von dem alien tun. . ^ 

Note 2. In the predicate in the sense of o«^ of the invariable form aUe is much used: Wein ist alle We are 

out of wine. Perhaps the form alle was originally a predicate appositive in the nom. pi., originating in such sentences 
as die Kuchen sind alle (verzehrt). 

Note 3. Before the dat. neut. sing, the uninflected form alle is quite common: trotz alle'dem in spite of all that. 
Note 4. In the classical authors all- is sometimes equal to jed-: So schlaft nun aller Vogel (Goethe), In a few 
cases we can still use both all- and jed-, the former with general, the latter with individualizing force: Aller or jeder 
Anfang ist schwer. Wir batten alien Grund {every reason ^ in a general sense) zum Verdacht gegen ihn. Getragenes 
Zeug aller Art (H. Seidel's Das Atelier, I). Usage now generally prefers here the sing, of jed- or the plural of all-, 
especially the latter, in a number of expressions: alle paar Minuten every few minutes, alle Tage every day, alle drei 
Tage every third day, alle sieben Tage ein Heft (on the outside cover of each number of Die Woche), 

Note 5. After ohne we translate both ail- and jed- by any: ohne alle (or ohne jede, or ohne alle und jede) Ur- 

sache wilhoiil any reason. 

Note 6. In the course of the present period all- has gradually been supplanted by ganz- in the meaning whole, 
entire, but the older usage still survives in poetic language: durch all sein Leben (Geibel, 2, 241), now usually durch 
sein ganzes Leben, Differentiation of meaning here has taken place in alle Welt everybody and die ganze Welt the 
universe. Compare die ganze Nacht all night; ganz Deutschland all Germany; die ganze Familie all the family. 

Note 7. In dialect the neut. form alles is frequently contracted to als, which often by reason of this change of 
form becomes isolated from the original form, and takes on more general meaning, especially that of the adverb immer- 
fort: Da saugt mir das Madel — weiI5 Gott, was als (for alles) fiir? — uberhimmlische Alfanzereien ein (Miller in 
Schiller's Kabale und Licbe, 1, 1). Solltest nur die wimderhiibsche Billeter auch lesen, die der gnadige Herr an 
* deine Tochter als ( = immerfort) schreiben tut (ib-, Frau Miller). Er ist als ( = immer) noch ledig {Worlerbuch der 
elsdssischen Mundarlen, i, p. 28). Also with the force of eben, gerade: Es ist ms nach Ihrem Herrn Pastor geschickt 
(C. Viebig's Die Wachi am Rhein, p. 448). 

b. einig-, earlier in the period = O.H.G. einag one, only, single, later, in 
N.H.G. harmonious (in this meaning still in use), and O.H.G. einig = irgend ein 
(see 1. e above), from the latter of which come the common meanings of our day, 
a few, some, several, inflected strong and weak: der einige Gott (Matth. xix.- 17), 
ein einiger Son (Tobit vi. 16). Denn du vermagst nicht ein einigs Har weis 
und Schwartz zu machen (Matth. v. 36). Kein Handwercksman einiges Hand- 
wercks (Rev. xviii. 22), aus Furcht des Todes Oder sonst einiges Binges (Clau- 
dius) from fear of death or some other thing; einiges frische Ohst some fresh 
fruit, einige Schritte davon several steps away, in einiger Entfemung, einige 
Zeit darnach. In diesem Buche findet sich neben einigem Guten auch einiges 
Mittelmafiige und einiges Schlechte. Von diesen einigen 70 Banden der 
Tauchnitz Edition gehoren nur 20 den J^ren 1893 bis 1898 an (Conrad’s 
Syntax der Englischen Sprache, p. v). Nur einige waren da Only a few people 
were there. Er besah die zwei Gespanne Ochsen, die Kiihe, die einigen Schafe 
(Stifter’s Witiko, 1. 202). See also 2. b. Note and 1. e above. 

aa. The forms etlich- (strong and weak = einig- and now being gradually displaced by it) 
and etwelch- (strong and weak = irgend ein or irgend welch-, or einig- in the sing, and irgend 
welche and einige in the pi.) still occur in the literary language. The former was very common 
in Luther’s language and is still sometimes used, and quite frequently so in archaic and biblical 
style. The latter form was not common earlier in the period, but it still lingers on in choice 
language: Etwelches kleine Geschenk mitzubringen sei immer empfehlenswert bei grofien 
Herren (H. Hoffmann’s Teufel vom Sande, p. 174). Zum tiberflufS hatte er die Gewohnheit, 
jedesm^ selbst gleichsam seine Visitenkarte abzugeben, vermoge etwelchen kleinen Unfugs, 
den er in dem betretenen Raume zu veriiben fiir gut fand (id., Rolileders holie Miiine). _Das 
anvertraute Gut war viel zu kostbar, um es etwelchen Gefahren auszusetzen (id.). Denn dieser 
pflegte an dergleichen niedlichen Geschopfen Wohlgefallen zu haben, welche im Grunde doch 
mehr ihn verehrten, als er ihnen huldigte, da sein Alter und seine geistige Bedeutung eine 
Uberlegenheit mit sich brachten, die nicht einmal durch etwelche Verliebtheit seinerseits aus- 
zugleichen war (R. Huch’s Ludolf Ursleu, chap. xv). Dann etwelche Portionen Kaffee, sagen 
wir vorlaufig fiinf (Fontane’s Frau Jenny, chap. xi). Auch setzte sie ihm ein Glas trinkbaren 
Weines vor . . . mit etwelchen Schnitten kalten Bratens (Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude am Licht, 
II, p. 40). In the language of Switzerland it is often preceded by ein and der: Hierauf trat eine 
etwelche Besserung ein, Wegen der etwelchen Unsicherheit, in welcher die Manner die Welt 
halten (Keller’s Seldtv., 2. 311). 

S(G)uug (sometimes genung earlier in the period and still in dialect and 
poetry) enough, uninflected, also used adverbially: Er hat genug Geld, or Geld 
genug; genug Bucher. It formerly governed the genitive, which is still some- 
times used: Es ist des Weins genug, or genug des Weins, or genug Wein, or 
Wein genug. See i. Note. 

d’ gesamt and samtlich all, entire, complete, both strong and weak: die 
samtlichen zwoLf Kessel des Dampfschiffes waren im Betrieb. Schillers 
samtliche Werke, die gesamte Familie, mit gesamter Heeresmacht, die ge- 
samten Armen des Ortes; eine Arbeit, die ihre gesamten Geisteskrafte in 
Anspruch nahm. 
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" ' ■? .» fi“f * *•»■< " * at all tr> tlr intta tlat 

■ • • • ilrr cattr« Ksrprr Ih? 

■ ■ •nfi' •» I 1* • ■< - fi *t Famlht, «lSt elnilft 

■ • > ■ t f-irrl r* of tlr J 

. I .j Bi-; • ■ • I* • VCtkfT *u den Waff eO 


tMuikC}. 

e. kcin k<>, votte, tto! a, vol (•'CC Xoli‘), vo ottr, not a one, inflected like the 
indef. article cin when «^«i nfijectivel)' in the fml like a strong;: adjcctixc 
when standinR alone (‘*ee lOG. Xo!r 1 ) in the ‘iitiK or pk. or ^\ hen ti-'Ctl adjccii\cly 
in the piuml: kcin Buch. Ein Buch ist besser als kein(c)s. Das steht in 
keincs or keincs Mcnschcn Mneht. Keinc BUchcr. For the geniti\e after 


schbne Blumen. NatUrlich ist das alles eitel Wind (talk, wind)! Es herrschte 
eitel Ruhe und Frieden. 

.Vtrfr Tl>e c word* art itill Irflrctrd In oatlj N.Il C . aus Uotenn llaS (E/ck. xxjn. 11 ). 

g. mehr nwre, ii<;nally nninflccted: mehr Geld; mehr Leute. Sec *. Xole. 
For the form mehrer- see 117. 1 . b. 

Sot* Thruout th" tv-ricKl attrmt>t* Iia\t* liorn madr by cocwl author* to Introlucr Indmlon. and luch formi itllt 
ocrur Ein Duliend ItMui'r ftehro aohan In Erand, und e» Vominen ihrrr noch tthr rirl tnrbre dran tH lloHmann'a 
It id<r <frn Knrfiirslfn. chip xxMii) Inflrclmn 1« mml common in tlir adirth mehtcntrils -mristentrils. 

h. iibrig the rest, rcmatKiHg, superfluous, strong and weak: Er tot nie ein 
iibriges He never docs more than he has to do. Im tibrigen Europa in the rest 
of Europe; die tibrigen Personen; im tibrigen, or was das iibrige betrifft as to 
the rest. 

i. viel much, pi. many, strong and weak, inflected or nninflccted, but inflected 
always A\hen jircccdcd by the definite article or a pronominal adjective and 
almost always in the pi. when used substantively: viele or viel Bticher, viele (or 
viel) gute Bticher, die vielen Bticher, viel Gutes much that is good, vieles Gute 
many good things, mit viel Gutem. Unter vielem Verhaflten ist mir das Schrei- 
ben das Verhafiteste (Goethe’s ERmont, 2). Lafl dein vieles Reden. Der viele 
Wein, den er trinkt; die viele Milch, die wir brauchen. Substantively: viele 
many persons; zum Besten vieler; die vielen, die hier sind; vieles many things 
(see Note toward end). 


German often distinguishes between the idea of quantity and that of 
decree, where in English no distinction is made: Er iOt viel He cats much, but 
Ich liebe ihn sehr I love him much. Formerly viel was used with the force of 
sehr before adjectives, and this older usage is still found in poetic and archaic 
style: die yielschbne gnadige Frau (EichendorfT’s Tang. S). It is still com- 
monly used before a comparative or zu: Er ist viel reicher. Er lauft viel 
schneller als Hans, Er ist viel zu reich, als dafl usw. 
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There is little live feeling for the old partitive genitive here, for it is often construed as a word in the accusative or 
nominative limited by ein, keia, einig, solch, kein + descriptive adjectiv’^e, or without a limiting word: Kein Mensch 
hat davon ein Aufhebens (acc.) gemacht {Bismarck’s Reden, 2. 76) No one has made a fuss about it; but also with its 
correct form. Ich meiute, Sie waren doch viel zu sehr von der Wissenschaft und Philosophie, um um solch *ne Kleinig- 
keit so’n Aufheben zu machen (Raabe’s Dcr Lar, p. 23). Er macht kein Federlesens (acc.) He will make short work 
of it. Die Jupiterstatue des Phidias, von der damals einiges Aufhebens (nom.) gemacht wurde (Ebner-Eschenbach). 
Mach* mir kein groOes Aufhebens! (acc.) Don’t make a great fuss, I beg of you! Ich weifi ja nicht, was antworten; 
wenn du solch ein Aufhebens (acc.) machst (Walther Siegfried’s Ein Wohlialer). Also without a limiting w^orch 
ohne Ruhmens (acc.) (GrUnebaum in Raabe’s Hungerpastor, chap, vi), ohne Aufhebens (acc.) (Lauff’s Kdrrekiek, 
p. 107). 

The words viel, wenig, mehr, genug are differently treated when they express the idea of number and stand alone 
or before a pronoun or a noun which is modified by an article or pronominal adj. In these cases viel and wenig are 
usually inflected, and if modified must be followed by the partitive gen., or by von or unter with dat., while genug 
and me^ are indeclinable here, but like viel and wenig are followed by the gen., or von with dat.: viele waren da 
many persons were there, aber diesem Rufe folgten heute nur wenig (as a survival of older usage; more commonly 
wenige] (Fontane’s Qidtt, chap, vi), viele von ihnen, viele dieser Bucher, or viele von (or unter) diesen Biichern; 
genug waren da enough people were there, mehr solcher (or solche) Leute, mehr von ihnen, genug der Traume. 

Genug, mehr, viel, and wenig are all used as indeclinable substantives when they denote an indefinite mass or amount, 
in which case they may stand alone or be followed by the gen. or the dat. after the prep, von: Ich habe genug davon. 
Genug des Geschwatzes or genug von dem Geschwatz. Du reichst mit wenig von dem bessern Stoff (or des bessern 
Stoffes) weiter als mit viel von dem schlechtern You will accomplish more with a little of the better material than 
with much of the worse. See also 253. 1. 1. g. Note2, with reference to the number of the verb after these words. The 
substantives viel and wenig may also be inflected, taking the neut. forms of the strong adjective, however, usually 
with a different shade of meaning from the uninflected forms. The former may, in accordance with the nature of 
the strong neut. form not preceded by an article, contain a collective idea, while the uninfiected form or the strong 
. form preceded by the indef. article emphasizes the idea of amount: Ich meine nicht vieles, sondern viel: ein weniges, 
aber mit Fleifi (Lessing’s Emilia, 1, 2) I do not mean (that an artist should work on] many things, but much of one 
thing: a small amount, but thoroly. Man kann vieles (many things) lernen imd doch nicht viel (much) wissen. 

j. wenig, earlier in the period and in a few expressions still little in size, 
value, importance, now and thruout the period more commonly little in amount, 
pi. few', strong and weak, inflected or uninflected, but inflected always when 
preceded by the definite article or a pronominal adjective and almost always 
in the plural when used substantively; Denn du bist das wenigst vnter alien 
volckern (Deut. vii. 7). Meine wenige Person (Adelung); wenig Gutes little 
that is good, weniges Gute few good things, mit wenig Gutem; wenige or 
wenig Bucher, von wenigen or wenig Biichern; mit seinem wenigen Gelde; 
das wenige Geld, was ich besafl (Raabe). Ich malte es mir aus mit der wenigen 
Phantasie, die mir gegeben (Ompteda’s Frieden, VI). Die wenigen Bucher. 
Substantively: das wenige, was ich habe the little that I have; wenige few 
persons; die wenigen, die es gesehen haben. The strong form here not pre- 
ceded by the indef. article contains the idea of number: ein weniges a small 
amount, a little, but Von den Menschen wiiflte ich nur weniges (Jew things) und 
wenig (fittle) Erfrenhches zu sagen. See also i.Note. 

Note. The comparative form weniger, tho inflected in the earlier part of the period, now prefers decidedly non- 
inflection except where ambiguity would arise therefrom: Mit weniger Yergniigen. Es waren heute weniger Abge- 
ordnete yersammelt als gestern There were fewer representatives present to-day than yesterday. But weit wenigere 
Freisinnige much fewer Liberals is clearer than weit weniger Freisinnige, which might raemi far less liheraUviindcd men, 
as weniger can be construed as an adverb. As the positive is sometimes inflected and sometimes uninflected, the 
form weniger is sometimes ambiguous, as it may be construed as a fern. gen. or dat., or as the uninflected comparative. 
Thus in mit weniger Muhe the meaning may be with little trouble or with less trouble. The ambiguity can be avoided 
by dropping inflection in the former meaning and by substituting the inflected comparative of gering little for the 
uninflected comparative weniger or the rare inflected form wenigerer: mit wenig Miihe with little trouble, mit geringerer 
Miihe with less trouble. On the other hand, the uninflected form should be avoided in the positive when it would 
stand before an adjective, as it might be construed as an adverb: not Er verkehrt mit wenig gebildeten Herren, but 
Er verkehrt mit wenigen gebildeten Herren He associates with few educated men. 

k. welch some, strong: Haben Sie Zucker— Milch— Geld— Xpf el? Ich habe 
welchen—welche— welches — welche. It serves as the plural of ein and is 
also used instead of the singular of ein when the reference is to materials. See 

1. e above, also 134. 2. Sometimes with the definite article: Da (auf dem Was- 
ser) sind sie (die Schiffer) was, un da haben sie’n weiten Blick — die welchen 
wenigstens, die welchen auch nich (M. Dreyer’s In Behandlung, 1). A number 
of grammarians are unfriendly to this word, but they are not supported by actual 
usage: Wenn die Pferdchen nicht Gesch^te haben, so mochte ich Vaterchen 
wohl bitten, daB er welche zu heut iiber acht Tage, 27. friih nach Schlawe oder 
Stolz schickte (Bismarck to his wife, Oct. 21, 1850). Je mehr Geld sie ver- 
loren, desto sehnsiichtiger wiinschten sie welches zu haben (G. Keller’s Romeo 
und Julie auf dem Dorfe, p. 25). Unanfechtbare Wahrheiten gibt es iiberhaupt 
nicht, und wenn es welche -gibt, so sind sie langweilig (Fontane’s Stechlin, chap, 
i). Auch setzte sie ihm ein Glas trinkbaren Weins vor mit Kiichlein, wenn sie 
welche gebacken hatte (Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude am Lichte, II. p. 40). 

,, Rosen !“ ,,Das sind mindestens fur fiinfzig Mark welche, “ meinte Marie, 
„so ein Haiifen!“ (H. Bohlau’s Adam und Eva, chap. vi). The examples could 
be indefinitely increased, as the word is a general favorite in colloquial langfuage. 
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Often, c<;pccia!ly in the South, the welch is omitted, and some grammarians 
recommend this form of statement: Elisabeth: Weifit du noch, wie er das letzte 
Mai ausritt, da er dir Week mitbrachte? Karl : Bringt er mir wieder nut? 
(Goethe’s Gblz, 1, 3). Ja, Geld, mein Freund, 1 Geld ist ein gutes Ding, wenn 
man nur hat (Grill pa rzer’s Oilokar, 3 ). Dort standen allerlei Schachtelchen pit 
guten Hustenbonbons, die ich sonst sehr zu wiirdigen wuBte. „Nimm Dir,“ 
sarte sie (Ebncr-Eschenbach’s Mciuc Kinderjahrc). Jetzt hast du Ohixinge. 
WarP einmal, ich hUnge mir auch an (Anna Schieber’s Alle guten Geister, p. 52). 


PRONOUNS, 

Personal Pronouns. 

140. The personal pronouns are: ich I, du (familiar form) thou or you, Sie 
(polite form) you, er he, sie she, es it. These arc declined as follows: 

Singular. 


First Person. 

Second Person. 


Third Person. 


(for all Genders). 

(for all Genders) 

Masc. 

Fem. 

Neut 


FamUar^ 

Polite (sec aj. 




N. ich 

du 

Sie 

er 

sie 

es 

G. meiner 

deiner 

Ihrer 

seiner 

ihrer 

seiner 

(mein) 

(dein) 


(sein) 

(ihr) 

(sein, es) 

D. mir 

dir 

Ihnen 

ihm 

ihr 

ihm 

A. mich 

dich 

Sie 

ihn 

sie 

es 



Plural. 








For all Genders. 


N. wir 

ihr 

Sie • 


sie 


G. unser 

euer 



(ihr) 


uns(e)rer 

eu(e)rer 

Hirer 


ihrer 


D. uns 

euch 

Ihnen 


ihnen 


A. uns 

euch 

Sie 


sie 



a. Form and Use of Pronouris in Direct Address. The polite form of the 
second person is in reality only the capitalized forms of the 3rd person pi. The 
pi. is exactly like the sing. This form is now used in all ordinary intercourse 
between people except in the familiar language of close friendship. Altho it is 
so common in actual life, it is almost unknown in poetic language and higher 
diction generally, as the air of conventionality associated with it ill accords with 
the spirit of poetry. 

The familiar form du in the sing, and thr in the pi. is used towards animals, 
children, parents, and close friends, also in lyrical poetry and in the solemn 
language of the Church and prayer, and stating general truths not directed to 
any person in particular, and occasionally in addressing individuals not as such, 
but as a mass or a class in an informal and general way, where it is not necessary 
to observ’e the formalities of polite society, and furthermore in polemical treatises 
in directing words directly to one’s opponent, or in one’s thoughts in directing 
words to one to whom one would aloud only use Sie; Sage mir, mit wem du 
umgehst, und ich will dir sagen, wer du bist (a proverb couched in familiar 
language, since the address is to no person in particular). Darum, Bergleute 
steigert welter die Kohlenforderung, Landwirte, liefert Kartoffeln ab (Proclama- 
tion of President Ebert, Nov. 4, 1919 to urge greater production, &c.). Aber 
die Herren Journalisten haben Nerven, wie die Frauen. Alles regt euch auf 
jedes Wort, das jemand gegen euch sagt, emport euch! Geht mir (awav with 
you), ihr seid erapfindliche Leute (Freytag’s Journalisten, 1, 1). In the last 
three sentences the speaker addresses in a general way several sharp remarks 
in the familiar form to journalists as a class, but he would not be so impolite as 
to use this form in speaking directly to any one person or a definite group of 
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persons. Kurzsichtigster aller Schullehrer, verknochertster aller Pedanten, 
ist dir denn niemals davon eine Spur der Erkenntnis aufgegangen, dai3 gerade 
ihre unerschopfliche Fruchtbarkeit der groISte Vorzug der deutschen Sprache 
ist? (the reply of Dr. Karl Kaerger to the lamentations of Dr. Gustav Wustmann 
over the decay of the German language). Kommandant, du bist ein armer 
Mann (Heer’s Felix Notvest, p. 196, words directed in thought to one previously 
addressed by Sie. 

Note, Historical Development, Of later origin than the editorial we, the Plural of Modesty discussed in f. (3) 
below, is the associative 7ve used in imperial decrees in that period of Roman history when two or three rulers reigned 
together and hence were associated in the official proclamations. Later whenever the political power was centered 
in one emperor the old 7ve was retained, so that altho often the associative force was present as the ruler included his 
advisors the associative we developed into royal we, the Plural of Majesty or the Plural of Dignity, as the ruler spoke 
of himself in his official announcements in the pi. instead of the sing,, as *We decree' instead of ‘I decree,' This usage 
was imitated by German kings, dukes, &c., in their official decrees, and still in our own time the last German emperor 
writes (Oct. 28, 1893): Wir Wilhelm, von Gottes Gnaden deutscher Kaiser, Konig von PreuUen usw. verordnen usw, 
A person of high rank speaking thus of himself in the 1st pers. pi. must use the possessive unset instead of mein: Es 
ist ims zu Ohren gekommen, dafi unsere getreuen lieben Untertanen usw. 

In the ninth century such persons in high standing who thus spoke of themselves in the 1st pers. pi. were by others 
addressed by Ihr (2nd pers. pi. ) instead of the 2nd pers. sing. Later all persons of rank or even of good standing were 
addressed by Ihr, and thus Ihr became the universal polite form till the fifteenth century. In the Middle Ages children 
also addressed each of their parents by Ihr, which custom lingers still in places in the country: Vater, das erste Reis, 
das Euch auf Eurem Heimweg an den Hut stofit, das brecht fiir mich ab (from Grimm's Marchen), Likewise in 
Wolfram's ^'Parzival" Gahmuret addresses his elder brother by Ihr but is in return addressed by du. This usage still 
survived in the eighteenth century as seen in Gellert’s comedy “Die zartlichen Schwestern," where the younger sister 
respectfully addresses the elder sister by Ihr. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century arose a new form of address towards persons of high rank. From a feeling 
of hesitation to approach them directly they were addressed indirectly by their pompous titles, which caused the verb 
to be placed in the 3rd person, at first in the singular, later in the singular or plural, finally only in the plural: Ich thet 
was uwer gnad mich hieft (Hans von Buhel, A.D. 1400). Wenn Euer Kurfiirstliche Gnade glaubte, so wiirde Sie 
Gottes Herrlicbkeit sehen (Luther). Wir wollen also tun wie Euer Fiirstliche Gnaden scbreiben (id.). Haben 
Euer Furstliche Durchleucbtigkeit (Durchlauchtigkeit) auch Falken? (1594, H. J. v. Braunschweig). The plural of 
the verb here is due to the plural subject Gnaden, an abstract plural much used also elsewhere as a more emphatic 
form than the singular, as in von Gottes Gnaden by the grace of God, The plural form of the verb was then extended 
by analogy to use with other titles. The plural form of the title itself, however, has become feed only in Eure or 
Euer (137. 1. a) Gnaden (formerly an address to princes and rulers, now only to a Graf, Reichsfreiherr, and the highest 
orders of the clergy, as Bischof), Eure Hochwiirden (the address used to a Propst, Abt, Domherr, Ober-Konsistorialrat, 
Hofprediger), Eure Hochehrwurden (address to a pastor), Euer Liebden (in the time of the empire the address used by 
one prince or ruler to another). They are now felt, however, as singulars in spite of the plural form: Sr. (Seiner) 
Hochwiirden dem Propst H. H. (form of address upon the envelop). As in the examples given above from Luther 
the possessive Euer, which was used in connection with the old polite address Ihr, was inconsistently retained in con- 
nection with the new polite form in the third person, but there soon sprang up the third person possessives Sein with 
reference to a male (Ihr with reference to a female), Ihr with reference to either a male or a female: Euer, Seine, or 
Ihre Gnaden. The last mentioned form, i.e. Ihr, was used either because the title to which reference was made was 
usually feminine or plural, or it was thought that the plural form of the verb which was so often used with these titles 
required a possessive which referred to more than one. In the seventeenth century the uninflected possessive Ihro 
sprang up to vie with Euer, Sein, and Ihr. To-day only Euer is used immediately before the title, but elsewhere it 
is replaced by Ihr. See also 138. 1. a and 2. /. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century the direct address in the third person, so common with persons of rank, 
began to be used toward untitled persons as a polite form of address. The titles Herr Air. and Frau Mrs., or often 
with the article der Herr, die Frau, were used and further on in the same sentence or following ones were replaced 
by the pronouns Er and Sie: Ich bitt gantz freundlich, der Herr woU* (instead of du woUest or the more polite Ihr 
wollet) mir es nicht fiir ubel deutn, das (= daC) ich jhn (instead of Dich or Euch) ansprech’ bey den Leutn (Her- 
zog Heinrich Julius, A.D. 1593). Finally Herr and Frau dropped out, and Er and Sie with the 3rd pers. sing, of the 
verb were used in direct address: Wohin geht Er? Where are you going? (addressed to a gentleman). Wohin geht 
Sie? (to a lady). Ihr was the next polite form, and du was used toward friends. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century a new polite address arose, which began a struggle for supremacy 
with the polite forms Er, Sie, and Ihr already in use. The new polite form was Sie, the 3rd pers. pi. instead of the 
3rd pers. sing, thus only having one form for the two genders. It was first used as a convenient substitute for Euer 
Gnaden after the full title had already been mentioned: Ich bin oft vermahnet und gebeten von vielen, ich woUte 
und sollte Euer Kurfurstlichen und Fiirstlichen Gnaden schreiben, dafi Sie den Gefangenen H. ja nit wiederumb 
loslassen wollten (Luther). Later its use was widened, so that it replaced Er and Sie (with the 3rd pers. sing, of 
the verb). This new form gained the final victory somewhere near 1740 and became firmly fixed by the rich prose 
literature which sprang up at this time. However. Er, Sie, Ihr, du still continued to be used with varying shades 
of meaning. Towards the third quarter of the eighteenth century, Sie (vdth the verb in the 3rd pers. pi.) was the 
very polite form used to persons of high rank or position, or as a special mark of respect. Er and Sie (with verb in 
3rd. pers. sing.) were the ordinary polite forms for ordinary people not well acquainted, for older people in addressing 
respectfully those younger, for those in higlier station in addressing in respectful tone those in lower station, or lot 
young people who desired to be respectful to older people but not coldly formal. Ihr was still less formal, and du 
witli its pi. ihr was used towards intimate friends or towards young people. This state of things can be seen in Les- 
sing's play Miftna vo7i Barnhelm, and continued over into the nineteenth century, and even lingers still in the con- 
servative country districts, as can be seen in recent authors who give us pictures of rural life, as in Ludwig’s Der Ero^ 
forster, Ebncr-Eschenbach's Die Unverstanderze auf dem Dorfe, and Lauff's Frazi Aleit, The student must remem- 
ber. ho\yever. that this relation of Sie, Ihr, and Er to each other will not usually be found in the more stately language 
of the higher forms of the dramatic literature of this period, for Sie is here replaced by Ihr. Thus in Goethe’s Faust, 
Margaret addresses her neighbor Martha by Sie (3rd sing, fern.), towards whom she desires to be at once respectml 
and cordial, while she addresses Faust at first by the more formal and dignified Ihr. Alartha addresses Margaret by 
tlic familiar du, but usually uses Ihr to the stranger Mephistopheles. On the other hand, strict distinctions of rank 
often disappear and du is uniformly used or occasionally employed without regard to the station of the person ad- 
drcsscrl. This is especially true in dramas of a high ideal character where the petty distinctions of conventional so- 
ciety are naturally* disregarded thruout or are for a moment forgotten. Thus with Greek simplicity Goethe uses 
du quite uniformly thruout his “Tasso.*' For our own time usage is given above. Er and Sie (with verb in sing.) 
once so polite, have sunk in rank even below Ihr, and arc now very rarely used except in a half-jesting familiar tone, 
while Ihr, which v.’as promoted to use in poetry and elevated discourse, especially in the more serious dramas of the 
c’aKslcal period and the early part of the nineteenth century, has been relegated to use among peasants, where it is 
in sections still employed as a form of address to avoid the too familiar du and the too polite Sie (with verb in pl.)» 
or is employed by chil Iren as a more respectful form of address to parents than du. The polite form Sie has in the 
drama of our day in large measure replaced the stately Ihr of the classical period, as the language of the drama has 
in gencml taken on to a greater extent than ev*cr before the form and tone of the living spoken language- In tlic 
iw'nt dmma*?. hosyever. tliat are of a high ideal character, removed from the common scenes of every day, tlie tra- 
ditions of the classical drama are faithfully presented and the stately Ihr prevails, 
ror the j>ecuUar use of pronouns in over- polite language see / below. 
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h Gemhve and Dative Forms The short forms for the gen sing are now 
rarely found except in a few set expressions and m poetry Tho grammarians 
concede that the long forms have gained the victory for the gen sing , they 
still dispute the victory of all the long forms except ihrer for the pi Of these 
short forms ihr (earlier spelling jr) for the gen fern and gen pi for all genders 
IS now (except occasionally in the gen pi before aller, as in Ihr aller Gluck- 
wunsche empfing ich) entirely obsolete altho used much in early N H G and even 
occurnng sometimes in poetry up to our on n time Der HErr bedarf jr (Matth 
XXI 3) Da wurden jr beider Augen auffgethan (Gen iii 7) Allein je mehr 
die Seele wert, je mehr der Teufel ihr begehrt (Uhland) But now ihrer, not 
only m the sing but also m the pi ihrer beider Augen Hence it is only natural 
that the plural gen of the other pronouns often assumes the long form after the 
analogy of ihrer In spite of the oft repeated protests of the grammarians, 
these forms are quite common m every style of literature Ich ennnere mich 
Eurer nicht (Goethe’s Gotz 3, 6) O meme Eltem! MuC ich erst jetzt, jetzt 
eurer mich enimem * (Gnliparzer’s Sappho, 2, 1 ) Kem raerkwurdigerer Gegen- 
satz hatte unserer warten konnen (G Keller's Nachgelassene Schriften, 223) 
So Ihr Euch nur wacker haltet, | wartet Eurer noch ein Stuhl im | hohen Reichs- 
gericht zu Wetzlar (Scheffel’s Trompeter, z\veites Stuck) So sind Eurer zu 
viel (Frey tag’s Rittmeisler, chap iv) So muB ich es tun statt eurer (Fontane’s 
Schach von Wnthenow, chap iv) So lachen wir enter (Raabe s A T , chap 
xxiit) Und laBt dies Bett statt Eurer mich besteigen (M Greif’s Hetnnch der 
Lowe, 2, 1) Wir muBten unserer hundert sem, um das Erforderhche tun zu 
konnen (Suttner’s Die Waffen mederf. III, p 270) Die Tafel wartet Eurer, 
Herr Komg (Wildenbruch s Komg Heinnch, 1, 9) Du horst den Jubel aller 
Eruhhngs Sanger, die unsrer warten (Hauptmann’s Versnnkene Glocke, 1 1208) 
Vor eurer aller Augen (Fulda’s Talisman, 1,9) Und dann ware auch wohl mal 
die Zeit gekommen, daB du dich unserer geschamt hatte st (Ompteda’s Sylvester 
von Geyer, XCI) Abet ach, welche Enttauschung harrte unserer (Konigs- 
marck s Japan und die Japaner, p 4) Um unserer selbst wiUen (Felix Hol- 
iaender’s Der V/eg des Thomas Truck, II, p 413), eurer gedenkend (Heer’s 
Joggeli, p 77) Jetzt Oder me bedarf ich eurer (H von Hofmannsthal’s Die 
Hochzeit der Sobetde, p 97) Die Frage, ob m der Zukunft em neues Jena 
Oder em neues Sedan unserer harrt {^Hamburger Nachnchten, May 21, 1906) 
The lengthened gen forms memer, demer, semer, ihrer, instead of older 
mem, dem, sem, ihr, have probably arisen under the influence of the ending 
er in the gen pi forms unser and euer The lengthened forms began to appear 
in the fourteenth century and in prose m the singular gamed the ascendency over 
the short forms by the end of the sixteenth century The ascendency of the 
long forms in the plural has not yet been generally recognized In the South- 
west the lengthened singular forms meiuen, demen, &c , were in use m the 
sixteenth rrntur^ instead of raeiner, demer, &c 
In Lutuer’b earlier writings the old dat pi 3rd pers jn (M H G in) is still 
used The weakened form en is still found in the language of the youthful 
Goethe Ich vnll »en die Wurme (now Wurmer) schon aus der Kase ziehu 
( Urfaust, p 23) This weakened form is still in use in colloquial language but 
n lengthened form ihnen began to appear m 

M H G in the twelfth century From there the long form slowly spread over 
r prevailing form about 1600 m prose and a 

little later also became established m poetry The addition of -en is after the 
analog of the dative plural m -en found in nouns and adjectives 

^f' The old neut gen sing es is still found in a few set ex- 
pressions, but is m fact not felt as a genitive Ich bin es mude Jam tirpH nf 
Er W.U es mcht Wort haben He ^.11 not acknowledge rt oin Zd « ,eder 
Dank wissen, wenn PreuBens Regent und Preufiens Beer berpif m ^ 
Gulmanns chap xix) This es is now felt ns ^ (Raabe’s 

false conception has led to the use of the nom nr arr nf w ° 


gen should stand 


■Pe. / or acc of other words, where thp 

Es (gen construed as nom . hence also das) mrZt mch 
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Wunder It surprises me, lit. wonderment seizes me on account of it. Es stand 
also wirklich schlimm; aber das (acc.) wollte er nicht Wort haben (Spielhagen’s 
Freigehoren, p. 264). Ich weiJB dir deine (acc.; better fiir deine) Freigebigkeit 
grolSen Dank (Alex. Konig, 1001 Nacht, 11. p. 15). See also .260. 3. b, and 
262. II. B. b). 

d. Meinetwegen, meinethalben. The gen. of all genders and numbers in 
composition with the prepositions wegen 07i account of, willen for the sake of, 
halben (or halb) on account of, change the last letter of their long forms to t: 
meinetwegen on my account, for all I care; meinetwillen for my sake; meinet- 
halben on my account; deinetwegen, &c. 

Note 1. This is only a convenient way of stating this rule, for et in meinet, deinet, &c. is in reality not the gen. 
ending of the personal pronouns at all, but the corrupted form of a possessive adj. In compounds with halben (some- 
times contracted to halb), the second element is in reality a noun in the dat. pi., used adverbially (see 223. I. 10. c), 
the first element is the modifying possessive: meinen halben, lit. upon my sides (i.e. account). In the compounds 
with wegen the forms meinetwejea, deinetwegen, &c. represent older von meinen Wegen on my account, lit. from 
tny side. The compounds with willen are in reality in the acc. sing, governed by the prep.'um: (um) ihre(n)twillen 
= umihren Willen (still in this form in Luther’s Bible, Gen. xii. 16). In all these cases an e.xcrescent t has forced 
its way into the words after the n of the possessive, followed by the dropping of n. However, by popular concep- 
tion these possess! ves are construed as the genitive of the personal pronouns, and indeed often the real genitive of the 
personal pronouns can be heard: Es tut mir leid, daC Ihr jetzt wegen meiner den weiten Weg macht (Auerbach’s 
Dorfgeschichten, 8, p. 11). Wegen meiner lies! (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, Act i) Read for all I care I Qualen 
Sie sich nicht wegen meiner (Adele Gerhard’s Die Pilgcrfahrt, p. 207). The genitive forms are the rule when* the 
pronoun is separated from the preposition by one or more words meiner selbst und deinetwegen, deiner und der 
Mutter wegen, um seiner selbst willen, but with different word-order: nur der Mutter und meinetwegen, &c. 

Note 2. Instead of the ending -et or -er we often find -s in colloquial language after the analogy of the genitive 
of nouns in such expressions as Rechts halben, Gesundheitswegen: Meinshalben redet doch, was ihr wollt (Haupt- 
mann’s Michael Kramer, Act 1). Meinswegen (ib.; also Hirschfeld’s Agnes Jordan, Act 3). We sometimes find 
the double ending ts: mein’ts wegen (Anzengruber’s Schandfleck, chap. xiii). 

e. Reduction or Change of Form. On account of the enclitic or proclitic 
nature of the personal pronouns they often in colloquial language suffer aphere- 
sis, syncope, or a shortening of the vowel. If monosyllabic the initial vowel, 
if dissyllabic the unaccented e, may drop out, as in the following examples taken 
from Hauptmann’s Einsame Mefischeni Und der Junge . . . na ja! Dem gibt 
man seine Milch, man halt’n (for ihn) sauber . . . aber das kann ’ne Magd auch 
machen, und spater . . . spater kann ich’m (for ihm) doch nichts mehr bieten. 
Ich mufi Ihn’n sagen. Ich hab’s (for es) schon lange bemerkt. The one form 
’s (for es) is now common even in the literary form of speech. In colloquial 
language unaccented Sie often becomes Se (za). 

Note. In dialect the personal pronouns are often curiously deformed, as in the following: mir or mer (for wir), 
arising from assimilation to the final consonant of the preceding verb, as in hahm mir (for haben wir); dir (or der) 
or tir (or ter) = ihr, arising from such forms as sei dir (for seid ihr); ns (for sie), from such forms as habns (for 
haben sie). 

f. Peculiar Uses of Pronouns. In addition to the statement of usage given 
in a and Note thereunder, attention is here called to the following points: 

(1). Over-polite Speech. In over-polite language, when the address is to a 
superior, the direct form Sie is avoided in the first instance and the title in the 
third person used instead. Later on in the sentence when the same person is 
again addressed, the third person pi. form of the personal pronoun is used and 
also the possessive corresponding to this form, both pronoun and possessive, 
however, being written with a capital letter to indicate direct address: Dem 
Karl mufi man gut sein, der ist so alert, wie was, Herr Amtsrat werden Ihre 
Freude haben (Arnold). Mein Herz weissagt, Ew. Durchlaucht werden die 
Erhaltung meines Lebens, das ganz Ihnen gehort, nicht verschmahen, und mich 
in der Feme als Ihren unveraufierten Untertanen betrachten wollen (J. H. Voss). 
In early N.H.G., however, the pronouns of the third person sing, could also be 
used here, as the verb could also be in the sing, (see Note under a above) : Da 
nun Ew. kurfiirstliche Gnade begehrt zu wissen, was Sie tun soil in dieser 
S^che, zumal Sie meirit, Sie habe viel zu wenig getan, so antworte ich unter- 
tanig, Ew. kurfiirstliche Gnaden hat schon allzuviel getan, und soUte gar nichts 
tun (Luther). 

When the person is spoken of in the third person, the third person pi. form of 
the pronoun is now also used here, but is written with a small letter: Der Herr 
Maler lassen sich empfehlen, und sie wiirden am Sonntag zum Diner erscheinen 
(report of a servant to his mistress in Wildenbruch’s Eifernde Liehe, chap, vi) 
The artist sends his compliments and begs to say that it will give him great 
pleasure to dine with you on Sunday. 
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(2) The First Person Plural for the Second Person Singular This often 
takes place in colloquial language in a tone of stern censure Wo haben wir so 
lange gesteckt? Where have you been all this time? Often also instead of the 
imperatue See 177 I B h {2nd par ) On the other hand often m a mild 
tone of familiarit> Was haben wir Neues, Marmelb? (Lessing’s Emtha^ 1, 6) 
What news do >ou have for me, Marinelli? 

(3) The Editorial *'We ” Just as m English the first person plural is often 
used by authors and speakers instead of the first person singular and the pos- 
sessive unser instead of mem, the author or speaker thus modestly turning the 
attention away from himself by representing his readers or hearers as accom- 
pan> ing him in thought Wir wenden uns nun zunachst zur Zeit des 16 Jahr- 
hunderts usw (Behaghel s Dcr Gcbrauch dcr Zettfonnen p 104 ) 1st unsere 
Ableitung der Nebensatze nchtig usw (ib p 181) This Plural of Modesty 
IS very old, for we find a quite similar usage m classical Latin 

£ In Gothic the personal pronouns have a dual i c a form used in addressing two persons 
’ ' ind the plural assumed its office in addi 

o^\ever the dual forms for the second 
ler, enk, enk, replaced the plural forms 
the office of both dual and plural Um 
Bote hervor Aus ist’s Der Anderl 
^ n enk mcht fRoseecer) Prom the fre- 

quent contraction of the verb with the follomng dual 
ending of the indic and imper is ts Os jung’ Leut’ i 

ferhanns (Anzengruber s Kretizelschretber 3 1) Geh ^ 

Hof *naus (Raimund s Der I ersch-aender, 3 7) 


141 Substitutes for the Personal Pronouns 

Personal pronouns have a much narrower range of usefulness m German than 
in English The lack of accent and other defects cause them very often to be 
replaced by heavier or more explicit forms 

1 When the third person is emphasized, the demon der, die, das very often 
takes the place of the personal pronoun Mit dem kann man mchts machen 
You can’t do anything with him Und em Hut, ein Hut* Mit dem gmg* ich 
mcht m der Wuste Sahara um Mittemacht What a hat> I wouldn’t wear it 
in the desert of Sahara at midnight Formerly er often had strong demonstra- 
twe or deternwwatwe force as he m he viho in. English and derjemge in German 
A survival of this older usage is given m 160 2 a Note It is still stressed in 
a contrast £r gmg von hinnen, aber dir hefi er als Erbe das halb zerstorte 
Reich (Sudermann s Teja, 11) 


When the reference is not to definite individuals but to things as members 
of a class of things without a definite fixing of their identity we usually find a 
form of solch, which is variously translated, they^ one such^ or is often ren 
dered by repeating the noun to which it refers Die Zahl der Abkurzungen im 
Bibelterfe ist genng In den lateimschen Randbemerkungen begegnen dagegen 
solche haufig (P Pietsch and E Thiele in Emleitung p xxi, vol I, Luthers 
Deutsche Bibel) There are few abbreviations m the text of the Bible On the 
other hand m the Latin marginal notes they occur frequently Die bedeu- 
tendste Schnft uber das Niederdeutsche ist Agathe Laschs mittelmederdeutsche 
Grammatik Erne solche nach dem jetzigen Stande der Wissenschaft zu 
sclueiben, war mcht leicht (Oskar Weise m Zeitschrift fur den deutschen Unter- 
The most important work on Low German is Agathe Lasch’s 
Middle Low German Grammar To write one or To write such, or more smoothly 
1 o write a Middle Low German Grammar in the present state of our knowledge 
of the subject was not an easy task The use of solch in 2, 3 5 B 6 A^o/e below 

P,""'''?''’ See also 131 3 (2nd par ) for incorrect use of 
solch for the personal pronouns er, sie, es 

u pronouns representing things is usually reolaced 

\ genitives dessen, deren, desselben, derselben, or m the plural 

J ^ indefinite also solcher or von solchen Behalte 
dem Geld, ich bedarf dessen mcht Keep your money I am not m need of ,t 
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Spare die Worte; es sind deren genug gewechselt Save your words; enough of 
them have already been spoken. Sie, trotz eines languissanten Zuges, Oder 
vielleicht auch um desselben willen, eine Schdnheit ersten Ranges (Fontane’s 
Cecile, chap. ix). Wahrend der Winterabende war im Refeirtorium etwas 
Figurenzeichnen getrieben worden, und ich hatte mir, als ich eine Menge 
radierter, bekleideter Staffagefiguren kopierte, einige oberflachliche Ubung 
im Entwerfen solcher erworben (G. Keller’s Der griine Heinrich^ p. 280). Der 
logische Akzent ermoglicht bei abweichender Wortfolge die Bildung von 
Formeln, andererseits kann er aber auch bei normaler Wortstellung die 
Bildung von solchen hintertreiben (Herbert Wenck in Beitrdge, 1905, vol. 31, 
p. 233). 

Except in the case of a collective idea or a general or indefinite reference 
there is a growing tendency to use here the regular genitive forms of the personal 
pronouns, especially wherever a thing is personified or is vividly pictured as 
having individual life or force: „Sicherheiten fiir die Zukunft“ hat der Reichs- 
kanzler wiederholt als das unerlafiliche Ziel des Krieges fiir uns bezeichnet. 
Wir bediirfen ihrer gegen RuJRland mindestens so sehr wie gegen eine andere 
Macht (Prof. J. Haller in Das grojiere Deutschland, March 13, 1915, p. 356). 

Note, The partitive gen. of personal pronouns representing cither persons or things may often be replaced in the 
3rd person not only by the gen. of der or derselbe, but also by the clat. of the personal pronoun after the prep, yon 
in case of persons and the adverbial compound of the prep, with the demon, da (see 5 below) in case of things: viele 
derselben, deren viele many of them (persons or things according to the context), sechs von ihnen six (persons) of 
them, sechs davon six (things) of them. The dat. after von may also replace the gen. of the first and second persons: 
sechs von uns. Sometimes the prep, unter is used instead of von: welcher unter euch which of you, who among 
you. 

3. The gen. of a pronoun which represents a thing and depends upon a 
noun preceded by the indefinite article or a pronominal adjective is usually 
replaced by the gen. of derselbe, not by the gen. of der: Namen wie Navius, 
Pacuvius, Attius usw. schiefien weit liber das Ziel des Gymnasiums hinaus und 
brauchen nicht in einem Lehrbuch desselben zu stehen {Zeitschrift fiir das 
Gymiiasialwesen, xi, p. 623). Zwischen meiner letzten Heimkehr ins Vater- 
haus und meinem endgiiltigen Verlassen desselben (Raabe). In case of a 
reference to an amount or part we may also use an adverbial compound here: 
Er hatte die von Anna ihm mitgegebenen Brotschnitte aus seiner Jagdtasche 
genommen; aber er afi nur einen kleinen Teil davon (Storm’s Schweigenf 
Es blieb nichts iibrig als den Bart abzuschneiden; dabei ging ein kleiner Teil 
desselben (or davon) verloren (Marchen). 

In the plural where the ein before the noun drops out and the reference be- 
comes indefinite solcher (gen. pi.) or sometimes von solchen is usually emploj^ed 
instead of derselben: Auf die Lexikographie angewendet, will das besagen, 
dafi die Behandlung jeder einzelnen Terminologie Oder doch einer beschrankten 
Anzahl solcher je einem anderen Philologen anzuvertrauen ware, der in den 
betreffenden Fachern heimisch ist (Dr. H. Tiktin in Germaniscli-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, 1910, p. 247). Die zweite Eigenschaft besteht in der Beschran- 
kung der Aufmerksamkeit auf bestimmte Gegenstande und auf gewisse Teile 
von solchen (Wundt’s Volkerpsychologie, II, p. 80). 

4. The simple dative forms of the personal pronouns are not freely used 
with reference to things; but occur with ever increasing frequency: Die Unter- 
nehmungen meines Busens sind zu grofi, als dafi du ihnen im Wege stehen 
solltest (Goethe’s Gdtz, 4, 4). Beide liebten das Zimmer und gaben ihm auf 
Kosten aller andem den Vorzug (Fontane’s Schach von Wuthenow, IV). The 
dat. forms ihm, ihr, ihnen are so thoroly identified with persons that with 
reference to things they are avoided by many who prefer here the dat. of der- 
selbe: Versuche, den Verein zu verfolgen, werden demselben nur neues 
Wachstum verleihen. Durch Hohe der Gebaude suchte man zu ersetzen, 
was denselben an Breite und Tiefe abging. 

The dat. dem is usually used with reference to the thought of a preceding 
clause or sentence: Das Fraulein tat einen affektierten Schrei und wich zuriick. 
Joachim schenkte dem keine Beachtung, sondern sagte blofi, &c. (Marriot’s 
Der geistliche Tod, chap, xviii). 
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5 A Personal Pronouns Replaced by Adiethtal Compounds The dat and 
acc of the personal pronouns of all genders and numbers, when they represent 
things, are not usually used after prepositions, but are replaced by an adverbial 
compound formed by appending the prep to the demon adverb da (before 
consonants except m case of damach, which occurs about as frequently as 
danach) or dar (before a vowel) Hier ist ein Tisch, und drauf or daTauf (for 
auf ihm) ist ein Buch Er kam vor eine Tur und stieB da^gegen (for gegen 
sie) A Er hatte mir versprochen, diese wichtigen Bnefe auf die Post zu 
geben B Wenn Ihnen da'ran lie^, will ich da'mit (with them) hmgehen 
Seme Stuhle waren. uralt, aber er lud taglich, jemanden em, daTauf zu sitzen 
(Goethe) 

In colloquial language these adverbial compounds may in a few cases be used 
with reference to das Madchen, and hence m this one instance may refer to 
persons Namhch der junge Mensch . . . m unserer Geschichtserzahlung 
knegt sem Madchen ebenfalls, und wird so gluckhch damit als moghch (Raabe s 
Gulmanns Retsen, Intr ) 

The one preposition m is changed to em in these compounds to express the 
act relation (223 I 9 B 4) Wer andern erne Grube grabt, fallt selbst drem 
or da'rem, but Ist er im Hause? Kern, er ist nicht dnn or da'nn 
Sometimes another adverb can be used instead of da Endhch fanden wir 
das Zimmer und gingen hinein 

In many cases the preposition has entered into such close relations with the 
verb that it forms a compound w ith it, m w hich case it is treated as a separable 
prefix, not as a preposition, altho it still retains its original prepositional force 
In diesem Zimmer Uegen viele Bucher auf In this room there are many books 
lying on the tables for reference, for use The peculiar development of meaning 
in the compound differentiates this construction from the one described above 
Where the differentiation of meaning is not so sharp fluctuation of usage fol- 
lows Er sitzt am Tisch und stemmt die EUbogen auf (prefix) or darauf (ad- 
\erbial compound) Compare 223 I 9 B 

In connection with the rule for the use of the adverbial compounds study 
carefully e and B below, where exceptions to the rule are given The literary 
language of our time is not in general favorable to adverbial compounds as 
substitutes for pronouns and the rule is not so broad and not so uniformly fol- 
lowed as the grammarians represent See also 153. 2 A 
a This same con«;truction is used when the reference is to persons if they are taken col 
lecti\el> Viele Knaben waren da, aber Wilhelm war mcht darunter Many boys were there, 
but W ill am w as not among them or in the croi^ d ' 


lb oi Lue same o ig n ds mt ueii ujisirative uer, the 
the aid of u j i 

mcht dad 
that very 
cially m p 


demonstrate e iorce becomes strong with 
place or all the attendant circumstances 
thru this Daran erkenii(e) ich ihn By 
'dabei bleibt er Often doubled espe 


_ Nolt In early N 


d Thus we see m h and c that the demonstratives der and dieser whpn 

faue7?n%1n1?cenr'^°^ dfffenS wTe 

♦ pronominal forms are however with ever mcreasino' frpmipn,-.. r j 

to the adverbial compounds m all prammafcal and rhetor, cal uS b„TeVec.a% ^ tfe piSS 
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(except in case of a collective idea) and where a thing or idea is personified, or is vividly pictured 
as having individual force or life; Er nahm einen Bogen Schreibpapier, der vor ihm auf dem 
Pulte lag, und begann auf ihm mit dem Bleistift allerhand Schnorkel und Arabesken zu zeichnen 
(X^olkmann). Unmittelbar hinter dem Pfarrhause steigt der Kirchhof lehnan, auf ihm so 
ziemlich in seiner Mitte die friihmittelalterliche Feldsteinkirche (Fontane’s Slechlin, I, p. 4). 
Ihre blauen Augen waren vielleicht zu hell, aber es lag Seele in ihnen (G. Ompteda). In 
Strafiburg bildete sich jenes Leben in \md mit der Natur, jenes Gefiihl der Verwandtschaft, 
des Einsseins mit ihr (personifying nature) bei Goethe zu der Kraft und Tiefe aus, die wir 
in seiner Dichtung der nachsten Jahre als einen bedeutenden Fortschritt zur modemen Auf- 
fassung der Natur bewundem. Die Dichtung ist kein photographischer Apparat, der Autor 
kommt in ihr doch stets zum Vorschein (Richard WeiBenfels). Vom besten Stil und vom Wege 
zu ihm (heading to chap. V in Eduard Engel’s Deutsche Stilkunst). Die genaue Auffassung 
der Bezugsart des Genitivs und des Grades seiner Abhangigkeit von einem andem SatzteU 
ist uns Deutschen einigermaCen erschwert durch unsere heutige Gewohnheit, den adnominalen 
Genitiv tmmittelbar neben sein Nomen zu steUen und so engstens an es zu fessein (Brug- 
mann’s Vergleichende Gramniatik, II. p. 615). 

In the same manner we often find the adverbial compound hier + preposition replaced by 
a preposition followed by a case form of the neuter of dies-; Nach diesem — es war wieder ein 
Sonnabend — gingea Lewin und Hirschfeldt in die Pfarre (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, IV. chap, 
xxvii). The adverbial construction, however, is quite uniformly used to refer to a verb, or 
to the thought contained in a preceding or following phrase or proposition, also to refer col- 
lectively to things already mentioned: Wird er kommen? Ich zweifle daran. Aber sage 
mir doch, fragte die Weide den Domstrauch, warum du nach den Kleidem der vorbeigehenden 
Menschen so begierig bist. Was wiUst du damit? 

/. In colloquial speech the pronoun is often omitted: Das Haus ist nicht neben dem Berge, 
sondem auf (Georg Edward). Der Unfall ereignete sich nicht nach dem Balle, sondem vor (id.). 

^ B. Not all prepositions can, as in A, form compounds with the demonstra- 
tive da, but this construction is limited to an, auf, aus, hei, durch, fiir, gegen, 
hinter, in, mit, nach, neben, oh, ohne (only, however, in popular language), 
iiber, unter, um, von, vor, wider, zu, zwischen. In case of other prepositions, 
this construction is replaced by others : 

a. The preps, halb and wegen are appended to the gen. of the demon, pro- 
noun (see 129. 2. A. a ) : desh^b, deswegen on account of it, therefore. 

h. After all other preps, or prep, phrases with the force of a prep, the per- 
sonal pronouns are usually replaced by derselbe: Sie wollte sich durch das 
Geld Vorteile verschaffen, auf die sie ohne dasselbe nicht rechnen konnte. 
In meinem dritten Jahre befiel mich eine schwere Erankheit und ich blieb 
infolge derselben an alien Gliedern gelahmt. 

^ iVofe. We often find derselbe even after prepositions which can form with da the adverbial compounds described 
in A, as there is a desire for a more concrete expression of the idea of object than that afforded by an adverbial form: 
Vnd se^ete den siebenden Tag vnd heiliget jn ) darumb | das er an dem selben geruget hatte von alien seinen Wercken 
(Gen. ii. 3), Vier Wochen spater hatte er das alte Haus im gerichtlichen Aufgebot gekauft und hielt mit einem 
alten Gesellen und einer noch ^teren Schwester seinen Einzug in dasselbe (Storm’s Botjer Basch). 

^ The use of derselbe is especially common to represent a noun after one preposition in instances where two prepo- 
sitions which take different cases govern one noun; in der Edrche rmd um dieselbe instead of the incorrect in und um 
die Kirche. In case of persons the personal pronoun should be used instead of derselbe: mit dem Vater und ohne 
ihn. Good authors, however, often disregard these rules of the grammarians and place both prepositions before 
the noun or pronoun, which is then governed by the second preposition: um und neben dem Hochaltare (Goethe). 
Ihre Tochter wird meine Frau mit Oder gegen Ihren Willen (H. Seidel’s Langy lang isl's her). Sometimes the noun 
is repeated: mit Gott und durch Gott (Andresen’s Sprachgebrauch, p. 193). Often in case of a pronominal object: 
Was in ilun imd um ihn tmd fiber ihm ist (W. Wackernagel). 

There is, in general, a feeling against the clumsy form derselbe and an evident tendency in choice language to 
place it by a simple personal pronoun, as in A. e.: Sie (Frau von Offers) kannte ihre Grenze, aber innerhalb ihrer ihr 
Recht und ihre Befugnis (Hermann Grimm’s Fragmente, I. p. 379). So sehen wir also, dafi Raabe trotz seiner Vo^ 
liebe fiir die Fremdwbrter doch statt ihrer oftmals schbne deutsche Wdrter verwendet (Otto Schutte in Zcitschrijt 
des Allgetneinen Deutschen SprachvereinSy 1908, No. 2, p. 42). . • t. 

Often in colloquial speech the pronoun is omitted: Wie jammert mich Vaters Bartchen: ich kenne ihn gar nicht 
mehr ohne (Bismarck to his wife, Oct. 7, 1850), 

Solch is usually employed instead of a personal pronoun when the reference is not to a definite individual but to a 
member of a class without a definite fixing of its identity: U in du ist zweimal mit Langezeichen gedruckt, zweimal 
ohne solches (Oscar Weise in Zeitschrifl fiir den deutschen Unterricht, 1915, p. 430). Compare 131. 3 (last par.). 

6. Similar to the distinction between sein, ihr and dessen, deren (see 138. 
2, d) is the difference between er, sie, es and derselbe, dieselbe, dasselbe. 
Er refers to the subject of the preceding sentence, or in a complex sentence to 
the subject of the main clause, while derselbe (or dieser) refers to some oblique 
case in the preceding sentence, or in a complex sentence to some oblique case 
in the main proposition, or to some word in a preceding subordinate clause 
or infinitive phrase, be it a nom. or an oblique case: Mein Bnider ist zu seinem 
Freunde gegangen. Derselbe (or better dieser) will ohne ihn den Kauf nicht 
abschliefien My brother has gone to his friend’s. The latter will not close 
the bargain without him. Tagtaglich ritt er (Graf Beust) aus auf seinem 
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bekannten Schimmel, bis derselbe (i e der Schimmel) in Pans an Alters- 
schwache starb Der Knabe wollte nicht sagen, dafi der Hund ihn gebissen 
hatte, danut man denselben (i e den Hund) mcht schlagen mochte 

The personal pronoun should, houever, always be used m all the above 
cases instead of derselbe or dieser, if no ambiguity would arise therefrom Die 
Diplomaten forderten die Volker auf, demutig Gott zu preisen und ihm Lob 
zu smgen (Raabe) 

a The oblique cases of either er or derselbe may refer to an oblique ca«5C m the preceding 
sentence Mem Bnider ist zu semem Freonde gegangen Er will dann mit ihm (now more 
common than demselben or diesem) m die Stadt gehen In case however the reference is to 
a thing derselbe is quite common Durch Hbhe dcr Gebaude suchte man zu ersetzen, was 
denselben an Breite und Tiefe abgmg Die Pronomina demonstrativa bezeichnen emen Ge- 
genstand dadurch, dafi sie auf c 
back to <;ome definite thing and 
r '' ■ 


(J 0^1 illtU LU ) 

b If there are two substantives in a sentence besides the subject both of which arc referred 
to m a following sentence or clause it is often best to represent the one which m the following 
sentence or clause must be m the nom by dieser and the other one by derselbe Der Herr 
nahm dem Bedienten das Geld wieder ab, als dieser ihm dasselbe gestohlen hatte, or als ihm 
dieses von demselben gestohlen worden war It is best to avoid such clumsy sentences wherever 
ambiguity would not arise and use the simple personal pronoun for reference to persons Ich 
nehme memen Kmdem alle Bucher ab, sobald sie selbe mcht mehr brauchen (Rosegger) 

7 In general derselbe is used instead of a personal pronoun for sake of 
euphony or harmony The following cases of this use occur not infrequently 
a To prevent two sie’s, or a Sie and a sie from coming together Ich bitte 
um die Zeitung, wenn Sie dieselbe gelesen haben Many good stylists how 
ever, do not feel the repetition of sie as harsh Anna Elisabeth . . failte des- 
wegen Onkel Harres Andeutungen einerseits emster auf als Eva, anderseits 
beurteilte sie sie weniger streng als der GroBvater (R Huch s LiidolJ Ursleii, 
chap XXI ) 

b Derselbe is often used in a comprehensive sense to refer to some pre 
ceding word with all its modifiers as it is felt as a more appropriate form than 
the light personal pronouns to represent a weighty expression or a heavy com 
bination of words zum taglichen Umgang wackerer Leute sowohl als zur 
Brief wechslung zwischen denselben Das Erschemen der Worterbucher von 
Kluge und Heyne konnte mich mcht von memem Vorhaben (intention to pub 
hsh a dictionary) abbnngen, da dieselben (i e die Worterbucher von Kluge 
und Heyne) m ihrer Anlage ganz verschieden von dem memigen smd (Paul’s 
Worlerbiich, Preface) 

Historical Note In early N H G derselbe, aside from its primary mean 
ing the same, was often employed as a pure demonstrative or determinative ~ 
der or derjenige See 132 1 B o The word gradually extended its boun 
danes so that it included the meanings of der and er (sie, es) The older use 
as a pure demonstrative or determinative has m large measure disappeared, 
but Its use instead of the personal pronouns has increased so that it is often used 
v\ ithout reason where a persona! pronoun would be simpler and better Klemig- 
keiten, die er von Manannen erhalten oder derselben (= ihr) geraubt hatte 
(Goethe) Der Prmz Karl ist von semem tJnwohlsein so weit wieder her- 
gesteUt, dafS derselbe (= er) mcht mehr das Belt zu huten genotigt ist {Kolm- 
scJie Zeitung) At the present time grammarians quite generally censure this 
free use of derselbe, and urge that the simple forms der and er be used where 
It IS possible The best usage of our time has been given in the preceding articles 
o ^ i « demonstrative soldi is often used instead of the personal pronouns 
See 1, 2 3, above, and also 131 3 

9 Uses of es Except after prepositions the unmflected es has, differing 
from other personal pronouns, a wide field of usefulness ** 

A unmflected es is employed m the 
or ?b Srlh f persons and things where es refers to an umdentiLd person 
or thing that becomes known thru the situation, or is identified by some per 
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son; Es ist Hans (uttered by someone wbo has just heard approaching steps). 
Wer kommt die Treppe herunter? Es ist Hans, or Es ist mein Bruder. Wer 
ist an der Tiir? Es ist eine arme Frau. Was liegt auf dem Tische? Es ist 
eine schone Blume, or in the plural Es sind schone Blumen. Sind es Ihre 
Kinder? Es sind die Kinder meines Bruders. Es often points to some- 
thing definite which is more or less clearly defined by the situation: Es steht 
schlecht Things are in bad condition. Compare 219. 3 (last par). 

b. As object in various constructions, especially referring to some fact 
or thing already mentioned or more or less understood, or to a condition of 
things; Marie ist hier. Ich weifi es. Ich kann es nicht langer mit ansehen. 
Ich hielt es endlich nicht langer aus. Er bringt es weit He is getting along in 
the world. Machen Sie sich’s bequem Make yourself comfortable. Er macht 
es zu arg He carries things too far. Er lafit es gehen, wie’s Gott gefaUt He 
lets things go as it pleases God. 

c. As a predicate, representing an idea already expressed. See 129. 2. 

C. (4:). 

d. As a grammatical and anticipative subject. See 185. A. I. 3; 251. I. 
2. A and B, and II. B. 

e. As an anticipative object. See 185. A. I. 3 and 272, C. a. 

f. As a mere formal subject in the various impersonal constructions de- 
scribed in 219. 


Reflexive Pronouns. 

(Compare with 218.) 

142. 1. A personal pronoun can also show that the action which goes 
forth from the subject bends back upon that subject, and is then called a re- 
flexive pronoun : Ich lobe . mich I praise myself. Special pronominal forms 
to show this reflexive . action are wanting except in the third person, where 
sich himself, herself, itself, themselves is used for all genders and both numbers 
and for both dat. and acc.: er lobt sich; sie lobt sich; sie loben sich they 
praise themselves; er spricht immer nur von sich; sie spricht immer nur von 
sich, &c. For the gen. of the third person and the gen., dat., and acc. of the 
first and second persons, the reflexives are identical in form with the personal 
pronouns: du lobst dich; wir loben uns; ihr lobt euch, &c. The reflexive 
by its very nature has no nom., as it is always an object, either of a verb or a 
prep., or dependent upon some adjective. Reflexive verbs in German usually 
take an acc. object, but certain verbs, contrary to the English idiom, take an 
object in the dat. or gen.: Du lobst dich, but du spottest deiner, du schmei- 
chelst dir. To the gen. of the third person the indeclinable selbst is usually 
added, or otherwise it is ambiguous: Er spottet seiner selbst. Without selbst 
it would mean, He is ridiculing him (some one else), but with selbst himself. 

a. In early N.H.G. there was except after prepositions no dative of the reflexive, its place 
being supplied by the dative of the personal pronoun, which usage occasionally occurs as late 
as the classical period, and in popular South German is still found: Wer sich Elnall und Fall, ihm 
(= sich) selbst zu leben, nicht entschlieflen kann, der lebet andrer Sklav auf immer (Lessing’s 
Nathan, 2, 9). 

instead of the dative of a personal pronoun in the reflexive relation arose at the close of 
the O.H.G. period, at first however only found after prepositions. Luther much later still only uses dative sich 
after prepositions, elsewhere the dative of the personal pronoun, some writers of his time use the dative of the per- 
sonal pronoun thruout. The present usage of employing dative sich thruout began to gain the ascendency about 
Uie beginning of the eighteenth century under Low German and Middle German influence. In Middle and Low 
.Franconian dialect dative sich has in certain sections been modified to sir under the influence of mir and dir. On 
the other hand, in the South German dialects the old usage of employing the dative of the personal pronoun here is 
in general well preserved, 

‘ b. If the reflexive refers to subjects of different persons the first person usually has the prefer- 
ence oyer the second and third and the second person the preference over the third: Ich und 
du (wir) retteten tms. Du und er (ihr) rettetet euch. Sich is so frequently used with the 
verb in the third person plural that it has become so thoroly identified with this form that in 
loose colloquial speech and dialect it is also often used with the other person of the plural having 
the same form, namely the first person: Blofl ich und ein paar Kameraden konnten sich (instead 
of uns) retten (Hans Hoffmann's Von Haff und Hafen, p. 74). Besonders in der Annaberger 
Gegend hort man selbst von Gehildeten Oder liest man in der Lokalpresse: Wir miissen sich 
beeilen, Wir haben sich Miihe gegeben (Gopfert's Mmidart des sachsischen Erzgebirges, p. 75). 
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In SG this usage is of course confined to the nccusitue in the sections which iccorchnp to 
a u^ sich onU m the nccusatixc Wcil vrir uns (litcnr> form instcid of dnlcctic sich) scheuen, 
das Red’ zu haben, was wir uns Oitcrir> form) cfgenthch zu sagen hlittcn und woriibcr wir sich 
(dialectic form) ausreden soUten (Anzen^ruber s Schardflcck, cliap jcviii) 

2 A The reflexUc iisinlly refers to the subject of the proposition in 
t^hlch It stands The Germnns aho u^c a rcflcxne of the third person after 
prepositions if the reference is to the subject, while m English a personal pro 
noun IS used here as a sur\i\al of older usage, where in general personal pro- 
nouns al‘K 5 served as the usual reflexive forms Er (sie) hat Geld bei sich He 
(she) has monc> with him (her) In poetry older English usage survives also 
elsewhere To their salute he bends him slightly (Byron) 
a In pnrpo«sitional phrases modl^^^n{: a noun a pcr^Jnal pronoun of the third person must 
^1 f ,1 " ■'iin«c 13 cguis aicnt to a sulxird nato clause and the reference is 

■ono ition Diethelm traf die Briidcr mitten im Gesprfich iiber 
ihn sprachenj, but Alle Unzufriedcnhclt des Menschen ist 
sich selbst (1 hummel) [« Frucht des Widerspruchs, den er 


B If there is a reference in the subortiinate clause to the subject of the 
principal proposition, a personal pronoun should be used Er belobte die Sol- 
daten, die sich gehorsam gegen ihn (referring to the subject of the principal 
proposition) bewiesen batten 

C In participial, adjective, prepositional, and infinitive constructions 
which have the force of a subordinate clause, the reflexive refers to the subject 
of the contracted clause Wir erbhekten emen Mann, der sich schnell ent- 
femte Wir erbhcMen emen sich schnell entfemenden Mann Wir baten 
ihn, sich zu entfemen Soil ich diese an sich verstandhehe Regel (= diese 
Regel, die an sich vefstandheh ist) wnederholen? If there is a reference m 
the contracted clause to the subject of the principal proposition a personal 
pronoun must of course be used Er bat uns, ihn zu besuchen Sie trug ein 
ihr voUkommen ahnhehes Kind auf dem Anne. 

c Usage makes distinctions 

(1) If the infinitive has no subject expressed, or has passive force, the re 
flexive refers to the subject of the principal proposition Er horte uber sich 
schmahen He heard someone talking abusively about him Er horte sich 
(acc ) von semem Freunde nifen He heard his friend call him, lit He heard 
himself called by his friend Dort hell er sich (dat ) erzahlen, wie alles ge- 
kommen There he allowed himself to be told how all had come about 

(2) If the infinitive has an accusative subject and is activ c, it usually takes 

a personal pronoun as a reflexive object referring to the subject of the prin 
cipal proposition Pentheus sieht die Funen ihm nahen (Schiller) Er lieB 
sie xhm zu FuIJen fallen (id ) Er sah sem LuftschloB noch emmal ihm zu- 
wmken (Kurz) Es fuhlt der Mensch mit bleichem Beben den Tod ihm 
sitzen im Gemck (Lenau) Sometimes, however, vve find a reflexive here 
instead of a personal -.11 ~ •«- r* 

sah er zwei Arbeiter 
Der Schimmelretter, 


schutzen mcht nahe Kommen (Biatz s Deutsche Grammattk, II, p 271) Der 
Kanzler heB sich das mcht anfechten (id ) This is the surviv al of an old 
construction which required the reflexive m the mfimtive clause when the 
reference was to the subject of the principal proposition Ir gast si sich kussen 
bat (Parzival, 23 30) = Sie bat ihren Gast, sie (referring to the subject of the 
sentence) zu Imssen This older usage is still lingering on but its ambiguitv 
^ the firmer establishment of the rule given above It is however, 
still the rule in (3) 

(3) The old usage of employing a reflexive referring to the subject of a 
proposition JS still the rule if the reflexive depends upon a preposi- 
tion Er sah einp Fremden neben sich stehen A personal pronoun how- 
would cause ambiguity Sie sieht nngsum im 
Waldesschlag die Wipfel ernst sich zu ihr neigen (R^vvitz) ® 
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(4) A reflexive verb is used as an infinitive where the reflexive refers to 
the subject of the infinitive: Die Stadt sah den Hunger nebst seinem ganzen 
Gefolge mit schrecklichen Schritten sich nahem (Goethe). Er sah den Pithecus 
sich iiber ihn (with reference to the subject of the sentence) beugen (Raabe’s 
Der Lar, p. 220). Ich hiefl ihn sich setzen. 

(6) A reflexive often refers to an object of an infinitive when there is no 
ambiguity: Beim Scheiden bat ich mir die Erlaubnis aus, ihn bei sich zu sehen 
(Goethe’s Diehl, u. Wahr., Zweiter Teil, Zehntes Buch). Wir wollen ihn sich 
selbst erhalten (Gustaf E. Karsten). Ich wollte ihn bei sich zu Hause sehen 
(Georg Edward), but in Er wollte ihn bei sich sehen the sich is felt as belong- 
ing to er, the subject of the sentence. When the subject of the sentence is 
thus in the third person and it is desired to bring the reflexive in relation to 
an object of the infinitive in the third person we may often use the personal 
pronoun: Er wollte ihn bei ihm zu Hause sehen (Gustaf E. Karsten). 


The Emphatic Adjectives Selbst and Selber. 

143. The indeclinable strongly stressed limiting adjective selbst or selber 
self is much used to emphasize personal and reflexive pronouns and also nouns, 
always following as an appositiye the governing word but not always imme- 
diately as it was originally a predicate appositive and still often stands in the 
predicate referring to the subject: ich selbst or selber, wir selbst or selber. 
Ich tat es selbst. Ich selbst habe ihren Brief gelesen, or Ich habe ihren Brief 
selbst gelesen, the latter of which forms, however, may also mean: I have 
read her letter itself, not a copy of it. Er kam selbst. Er ist die Ehrlichkeit 
selbst. Er lobt sich selbst or selber, but not without the reflexive, as in er 
lobt selbst. Selbst may, however, be used alone after the prep, von and in a 
few other idiomatic expressions: Die Miihle geht nicht von selbst. Selbst 
essen macht satt If you want to get satiated you must do your own eating. 
Selbst ist der Mann If you want to have a thing done well, do it yourself. 
Selbst eingebrockt, selbst ausgegessen As you have brewed, so you must drink. 
Selbstgebackenes Brot home-made bread. Also in paying back an insult: 
Er schalt ihn einen Betriiger. ,, Selbst Betriiger !“ .gab der Bescholtene zuriick. 

Notr 1. In M.H.G. the emphatic limiting adjective sclb was inflected strong and weak. Selbst is the corrupted 
form of the old strong gen. selbes and selber is the old strong masc. nom. The frequent use of the old gen. and nom. 
led to their becoming established as set forms for all cases, genders, and numbers. 

Note 2. As an adverb selbst (only rarely selber) may stand before or after a noun or pronoun, usually with the 
meaning evett, always with weak accent: Die Ermahnung selbst des Vaters (or des Vaters selbst) fruchtete nichts. 


The Reciprocal Pronouns. 

144. When the pronoun shows that the action of the verb is mutual be- 
tween two or more persons, it is called a reciprocal pronoun. The following 
reciprocal forms are used : 

a. ^ 1 he reciprocal pronoun for the dat. and acc. of all genders and persons 
is ei'nander each other, one another: Wir loben einander; sie loben einander; 
sie sprechen voneinander. 

b. For the gen. einer (eine) . . . des andem (der andera) are used: Sie 
gedenken einer des andem They (lady and gentleman, or two gentlemen) are 
thinking of each other. ' Sie gedenken eine der andera They (two ladies) are 
thinking of each other. 

c. hor the dat. and acc. the reflexive pronouns are often used for the recip- 
rocal when no ambiguity can arise: Ihr seht euch oft You see one another often. 
Die Eheleute sind sich. (dat. = einander) treu und lieben sich (acc. = ein- 
ander) mnig. Sie geben sich die Hande. Sie lieben sich is ambiguous, as 
sich may mean each other or themselves, but by the addition of selbst or selber 
the refle.vive idea is brought out, and sich may be changed to einander, or 
einander or more commonly gegenseitig may be added to sich, to make the 
reciprocal idea clear: Sie lieben sich selbst They love themselves, l>ut Sie lieben 
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cinander They love cue another. Sic holfcn einander, or sich gegenseitigi or 
sometimes sich einander. 

Only when the reetproeni depends immediately upon a verb or an adjective, 
as in the first sentence, can it be replaced by a reflexive, hence after preposi- 
tions the reciprocal form is as a rule einander: Sie saBen nebeneinander, 
not neben sich. After the prepo'^itions unter and iiber, however, cither einan- 
der or a reflexive can be used: Wir wollen das untereinander (or unter uns) 
abraachen. Sie machten das untereinander (or unter sich) ab. Sie fielen 
iibereinander (or iiber sich) her. 

Several common intransitive verbs take sich as object: Die zwei Jungen 
streiten sich, balgen sich, zanken sich, or Der eine streitet sich mit dem an- 
deren usw. 

.Vav In often reciprocally in«lcvl of un* or einander: Na, mir (wir) kSnnen alch net hei- 

raten {AnicntnilKr'a J««£/rr*i£x/f, 4,7). 


iNDCriNITC PROSOL’N'S. 

145. The indefinites have been trcatetl under adjectives, as most of them 
can be used as an ordinar>' adj., or used alone substantively. The following 
arc more like real independent pronouns: 

a. jedermann everybody has only the gen. sing, in s, the dat. and acc. being 
like the nom. 

h. jemand somebody, declined: N. jemand, G. jeraandes, D. jemand, or 
jemandem (a comparatively new str. form, but common), jemanden (sec 106. 
Kfote 3; like the prccetling a new form, but not so common as earlier in the 
period), jemande (formerly in limited use, now obsolete), A. jemand or je- 
manden (new but common); very common in combination with anders; jemand 
anders or anderer somebody else, dat. jemand(em) anders, or jeraand(cm) 
anderem, acc. jemand(en) anders or jemand(en) anderen. In early N.H.G. 
the indeclinable form jemands is also found. Sec Numbers xvi. 40; Leviticus 
xxi. 17. 



■ unoinaeutiche 
"mer s Alond- 
ause jemand 
■ihel 


c. niemand nobody, inflected exactly like jemand. 

Note It has the same flucttiating construction of the followir" 


itoie A in fliaiect various lorms occur, neamd, aiemer, metnMd.^'''compare^*d*Vole 2. 

^ d, man (in dialect often me or ma) or einer or sometimes ein(e)s one fas 
m one mys = they say), a Sdlow (as in WImt isafelhw to do7), a matt, a plrson 
a body. The oblique cases of man are replaced by those of einer: N man’ 
G. ernes, D emem, A. einen: So was erinnert einen an etw^ woranT^n 
mcht ermnert sem will; eines Haus und Hof one’s house and S Dm 
wnd emem saner. Man ist erst gans man selbst, wenn 4n wieder den 
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eigenen, angestammten Boden unter sich hat (Frieda von Biilow). Wenn 
man (or einer) Reisen gemacht hat, so kann man (or er if the antecedent is 
einer) etwas erzahlen. Da soil eins nicht aufwachen, wenn ’n ganzes Ulanen- 
regiment zum Felddienst ausriickt! (Beyerlein’s Zapfenstreich, 1, 5). The 
personal pronoun referring to man, as can be seen in the next to the last example 
and in the first, is man, but er if it refers to einer, and the corresponding pos- 
sessive of both man and einer is sein: Man or einer kann seinen eigenen 
Kopf nicht essen. 

Note 1. In popular or colloquial language einer or emCe)s is often used -with the force of jemand. It also frequently 
indicates that the person referred to excels in something, often in something bad: Das soli einmal einer nachmachen 
Let somebody imitate that if he can. Er Itigt wie einer He lies equal to anybody, lies like a trooper. Das ist einer! 
He*s a fine fellow I (ironical ). 

In colloquial language man or einer is often used with the force of a personal pronoun; Wenn ich einmal deine 
Frau bin, tust du doch nichts mehr fiir einen ( = mich). Wenn einem Madchen ein Schurzband aufgeht, denkt 
der Verehrer an einen (= sie). 

Note 2. In dialect man is often reduced to the form of me or ma, or on the other hand assumes the form mer, 
mar, or mr: Ma muaC sagen, was recht is (Ludwig Thoma^s Die Medaille, p. 94). Es kann ja ein’ Menschen 
recht sein, daB mer ihm merken lafit, mer weiC, was er fiir a Mensch is (Anzengruber’s Das vierie Gebot, 1, 12). 

e. wer (for declension see 147. 1), which is used as an interrogative and 
also relative pronoun, is moreover not infrequently in colloquial language used 
as an indefinite = jemand or einer: Ich glaube, wenn mein Bruder Alfred 
stirbt, Oder vielleicht auch wer, der dir noch naher steht, &c. (Fontane’s Un- 
wiederbringlich, chap. vi). Ich habe auch keine Geheimnisse — ^wie wer an- 
derer (Sclinitzler’s Liebelei, p. 68). Michael kiimmerte sich wenig um mich — 
dem muCtest du erst klar machen kommen, dafi ich auch wer bin (Sudermann’s 
Es lebe das Leben, p. 37). Also sonstwer anybody else is used: Bezeichnend 
bei dieser Lage . . . dafi weder von Correggio noch von sonstwem . . . die 
Probleme der Luftperspektive gefordert worden sind (Lamprecht’s Deutsche 
Geschichte). 

Note 1. A following adjective-substantive has the same double construction as after jemand and niemand (6, c, 
abov’c): Schmidts haben Besuch; ’s ist wer Fremdes da. Ich meine — wer Fremdes? (Sudermann’s Blnmenboot, 
4, 10) I mean, was there any stranger there? Wer Vomehmer hat dich empfohlen (Blatz’s N enhochdeutsche Gram- 
malik, II, p. 380). Das Ding wird wer anderer gemacht haben (Rosegger). 

Note 2. From the indef. wer have come the interrogative and relative wer, in both of which the former indefinite 
force is still felt. 

/. etwas (often in dialect in the assimilated forms ettes, eppes, oppis, &c.) 
or in colloquial speech often in its original simple form was something, some, 
somewhat, what, uninflected: Er hat etwas getan. Soil ich Ihnen etwas von 
diesem Hammelbraten zukommen lassen? Er ist etwas (somewhat) von 
einem Gelehrten. Ich will dir was sagen I’ll tell you what. Es mochte nun 
von Glaubenssachen . . . oder von was immer {anything whatever) die Rede 
sein (Morike’s Werhe, 6, 273). Note that the negative not anything is ren- 
dered, not by nicht etwas, but by nichts: Haben Sie nichts von ij^em Freunde 
gehort? 

^ neut. adjective-substantive depends upon etwas, it was formerly in the partitive gen., but this 
rn^age has now given place to the appositional construction, the adiecti\’'c-substantive agreeing with etwas: etwas 
uutes something good, von etwas Gutem. Es ist etwas Wahres (once felt as a gen., but now felt as a neut. nom. 
in apposUion with etwas) daran. Ich kann vor etwas Schdnem stundenlang stehen. Die Scham brennt Mascha 
nut acn W^gen, nach rechts und links blickt sie scheu und angstlich, etwas Schrecklichen (old weak gen. to avoid 

is not distinguished from the nom. and acc. in -es) gewiirtig (Shubin’s Boris Lensky f 
XI}. ’ icn rauD dich noch wegen etwas anderen (weak gen.) or anderem (as the prep, also governs the dat.) fragen* 
Only turcly is the partitive gen. of the adjective-substantive now found here, but the following example from Haupt- 
mann s \ or ^onncnatifcanfi, p. 90, proves that it is not entirely extinct: Du schwatzest von alter Frcundschaft 
und so was Guts (106. Note 2). 

Ao/r 2. In early N.H.G. corresponding to the neuter etw^as was a masculine etwer (now replaced in literary speech 
03 ' jemona) somebody, whicli is still widely' used in the dialects in the assimilated forms etter, epper, bpper, &c. 

g. nichts (in popular speech nix) nothing, uninflectecl: Gott hat die Welt 
aus nichts erschaffen. It is avoided in the gen. 

Ao.V 1. If a neut. adjective-substantive depends upon it, the same appositional construction is found as after 
tXwas L^ote 1); Wisscn Sic nichts Neues? Kannst du dich mit nichts Besserem beschaftigen? 

Ao.r It wa’^ <mcc in fleeted as a few set expressions still show. The old nom, and acc. form nicht (contracted 
irmri nt wicht nicht cm wicht, not a tkini** not a zchit) is used in a number of set expressions, preceded by' the par- 
tuive Hicr ist mcincs Blcibcns nicht (nom.) //*5 too zvarm (fig.) for me here, or I canU stay here, Wenn ich nut 
Mvni.chcn- und mit Engclzungen redete und hatte der Licbc nicht (acc.) Tho I speak with the tongues of men and 
and have not charity. The rc;d gen. still surv'ives in niclitswiirdig cojttemptible, lit. worthy of nothing. In 
l.;** zu nichte machen to destroy, it is dat. with the usual dat. ca^jc ending. The dat. form in mit nichfcn 

t: K* fU eM |:a«? ari'-^‘n from a contraction of M.II.G. mit nilite cn (old negative; sec close of this Note). The gen. 
nichts jrymerSy much a partitive gen. depending upon nicht (nom. or acc.). nichtes nicht nothing at atl, 

itt. eo'/.ie,- of r.oihinr,, l^ter when nicht was felt as an adverb the gen. nichts remained as the regular nom. or acc. 

pronoun. Thvi change of consTructioa u'as facilitated b 3 * the fact that nichts remained as an old gen, in a nuni- 
o'f where it wa^ con<;trtKfI a*; a nom. or acc.: Nichts (old gen. felt as a nom. since gebrcchen tens 

-*1 \uth a nom. ‘•ubjc'Ct. U'^explairif^J in 255. IL 1. H. c) gebricht (formerly imp'^r^. verb with gen.) uns Noitung 
i- f.r'ce? us, Er vergifit (forriuTly uitli gen., now Ufimllv v.Uh acc.) nichts (an old gen. felt a** an acc.). The 
o1 i .4'’. nlclu hiT now \KCorne th ' gul.ir farm for the adverbial m-i::itive not, Thi^ adverbul nejiativc is m fact 
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ISTI KKOGUIM. PllONOU.SS. 

14G. The intcrroi^ntixe pronouns arc werwho; \vn5\\lnt; wcichcr, wclchc, 
welches which, wlni: was lur cincr, was fiir cine, was fur cin(e)s what kuuK 


147. 

1. Wer is tkehned: 

Masc. and Ttm. 

Neuter. 

N. 

wer xJo 

wSs 1 . 1 at 

G. 

wessen, w£s (|XK*t.) 

w6sscn, w*cs of zJiat 

D 

wCm (masc. and ftm.), %Ct 
( fern.; sec B 6'* fo t./mm 

W’Cm (IJ o), w6(r) T prep, (see 
C b)] wfls (see C. a) 

A. 

wen z^hom 

wSs zJat 


It is usual to say only wer anders u/jo rise, wesson anders, wem nnders, e'lc., 
allho it is common to say either jemand nnders or jemand andcrer, jcmand(cm) 
anders or jemand nndcrcmi \c. Compare 146. b, Nolr 1. 


x\. Certlt’T The rent pm wes, Hiil common in eirh N 11 G , now little ticcil except 
in tiic mlvTrbial compoiimis weshalb (or wlnl reason, vreswepen on winl .account, wh>. al-o 
in attnbuuv'c u<c, j\< cxphincil m 1 l>clow 

The comiptnl form wessent, in>tr.'\tl of the more correct lessen, n still quite common in 
compoMtion with the prejxxition^ vreren nml um — vnllen, where the rcfcirncc n to n person: 
•wessentwegen, um wessentwillen. l.x Um wessentwlllcn quSlcn wir uns denn Oberhaupt 
mlt solchcn Sachen? (1 ontane's SVrWin. XI p 115) wessen is often umsI with reference 
to a person, it asowlc^l wuh reference to a tlun "•••••• 
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C. ^ With Prepositions. The neuter dative is not used in connection with a preposition, 
in which case the form is either: 

a. That of the acc., not infrequently in the classical authors and with ever increasing fre- 
quency in the language of our time, which is in general becoming averse to adverbial compounds 
(see &): Zu was die Posse? (Goethe). Bestellt, gnadiger Kaiser? zu was? (Wildenbruch’s 
Kaiser Heinrich, 2, 18). Zu was soil der eine was voraus haben? (Halbe’s Hans Rosenhagen, 
I. p. 43). Brigitta: Sie lie^, weint, schwort: sie miisse ihn erldsen. Gottfried: Von was? 
(Hauptmann’s Der arme Heinrich, 1. p. 33). Odysseus: Herr, ich fiirchte mich. Eumaios: 
Vor was? (id., Der Bogen des Odysseus). 

b. Or especially in choice language the adverbial compound wo (or wor before a vowel) + a 
preposition: womit with what, wovon of what, worin in what, &c. The prepositions governing 
the acc, also form compounds with wo(r) in the same way: woriiber about what, wofiir for what, 
worein (the one prep, in changes its form in these adverbial compounds to express the acc. rela- 
tion, becoming ein) into what, worum (more commonly in this case um was) concerning what, 
&c. The accent fluctuates here. In questions direct and indirect the preposition is usually 
stressed, wo'rauf, &c., but in direct questions the accent for especial emphasis often rests upon 
the wo. These compounds cannot be freely formed, but occur only in case of the prepositions 
enumerated in 141. 5. B. But also here there is a growing aversion to the adverbial forms: „Rede, 

1 damit wir uns verstandigen.“ „Uber was?“ (Wildenbruch’s Konig Laurin, 3, 1). 

D. Plural. The German like the English has no special form for the plural, but differs 
from the English in that the verb also remains sing., except in case of wer and was as predicate 
in connection with the verb to he: Wer sind die Damen da? Ich weifi nicht, wer sie sind. Was 
sind die Dinge da? Das sind Blumen. But as subject: Wer war da? Who was or were there? 
A general indef. pi. idea can be brought out by placing directly after wer (or was), or several 
words removed, the adverbial alles: Wer kommt denn alles? Who all are coming? Ich weiC 
nicht, wen alles er eingeladen hat, or wem alles (or wem allem, or sometimes to bring out the 
plural idea wen alien in colloquial speech and welchen Leuten alien in the literary language) 
er eine Einladung geschickt hat. Was man doch nicht alles hort! Well, I declare, what strange 
things one hears! Es ist unglaublich, was uns hier jetzt alles als Schillerfest geboten wird 
{Hamburger Correspondent, May 8, 1905). A plural may follow wer anders who but, who else, 
altho the verb is in the singular: Wer anders wohnte denn zu jener Zeit vor den Toren der 
Stadte als nur armes und geringes Volk, Gartnersleute noch im besten Falle? (S. Junghans’s 
Lore Fay, I). In inquiries after definite persons or things, the sing, verb with wer or was alone 
is used, as usually the connection will show whether one is speaking of one person or thing, or 
of more than one. Some form of welcher, e, es should be used if some noun or pronoun can 
be understood: Wer hat das gebracht? — Zwei Schiiler. — Welche (Schiiler)? Wer hat das 
gebracht? — Ein Schuler. — Welcher (Schiiler)? Thus in German wer usually introduces an 
inquiry of a more general and welcher of a more individual nature. 

E. Partitive Construction. Was was formerly often followed by a dependent noun in the 
partitive gen.: was Dancks habt jr dauon (davon)? (Luke vi. 34). This construction is still 
occasionally found: Aber was hast du nun Vorteils davon, Lieber? (Lienhard’s Till Eulenspiegel, 
3). It is still the regular construction in case of adjective-substantives: Was ist Gutes dabei? 
What good is there in it? In case of these adjective-substantives all feeling for the genitive is 
lost, and the form is regarded as a nom. or acc. neut. in apposition with was, as in similar cases 
after etwas (see 146, /, Hote 1). 

Except in case of adjective-substantives simple apposition is now little used, altho more com- 
mon earlier in the period, and is usually replaced by the appositional construction introduced 
by fiir or by the construction with welch: Was gibt es Vorziigliches im heutigen Konzert?, but 
rarely Mit was lieblichem Bezeigen ] gab sie sich mir ganz zu eigen! (Canitz), now Mit was 
fiir einem lieblichen, or welch lieblichem, &c. Ach, was ist’s ein Mann! (Goethe’s Egmont, 1), 
now Was ist’s fiir ein Mann! So weilJ ich doch nun auch, auf was [now was fiir eine, or welche] 
Art sich die Teufel danken (Schiller). Was zahlt man Eintritt? (Grillparzer’s Ein treuer Diener 
seines Herrn, 2) (Eintritt here = Eintrittsgeld, now more commonly Was zahlt man fiir Ein- 
trittsgeld?) ^ Was hast du hier [now usually + fiir] Geschafte [in apposition with was or possibly 
a pi. partitive gen.]? (Storm’s Em Test auf Haderstevhuns, p. 258). Zu was [now welchem] 
Zweek imd Nutzen haben wir die weltliche Geschichte gelernt? (Scheffel). In certain 
^t expressions, however, the simple appositional construction has become established: 
Was Wunder! (the gen. here is also used: Was Wunders, dafl unser Dichter fiir diese 
m fast taglichem Verkehr vor ihm entfalteten Vorziige nicht unempfindlich blieb — Johannes 
Scherr’s Schiller, II. chap, iii) what wonder I was Teufel! Was der Teufel! (Ebner-Eschenbach’s 
ycrschollcji), but also with gen.: Was Teufels einem doch pldtzlich durch das Dach herein- 
schneien kann I (Walther Siegfried’s Um der Hcmtat wille7i,Ylll). WasHenker! Wes Geistes 
Kind ist er? Of what mettle is he? Wes Namens, Standes, Wohnorts seid ihr? (H. v. Kleist). Das 
preuCische Kultusministerium hat in der Frage der marianischen Kongregationen gezeigt, 
wessen Geistes es ist {Hamburger Nachrichten, Feb. 24, 1905). In some of these examples 
was or wes (recently also wessen, as in the preceding German sentence) is used almost or quite 
as an attributive adjective, and earlier in the period even assumed in the dat. of the fern, the 
form of a strong adjective: Aus waser (in revised editions was fiir) macht thustu das? (Matth. 
xxi. 23). In English, what has. indeedi become an attributive adjective in many cases, and 
can be used freely as such, while in German the appositional construction has in general been 
retained, and is usually, a«;ide from certain groups described above, clearly marked as such 
by the fiir preceding the appositivc. The construction with for is also found in older English: 
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\\>at i* he for a hxil thii !ictfoth‘ hiTn^rU to untitncfne'^’ (^lntr»i>cirr*' \ftiek AJe, 1, H) 
In dulcet mil coljtxiunl hn^oagr tlit di\Tl>jrrtnt of osi^i lirrr lit*^ in the <lircction^of the 

I n^Mx tn tint was t\ oftin u->nl attnl «tnr)\ Nc, was’n Jux, wns'n Joxl ( XthlKrt' Mrm- 

birdt^ 1/Wfifijnf p Tt) for the litcrnrs was fUr cln JuxI or welch eln Juxl M o frivintccl 
Was sibst du mlr denn pute Lehren, Mutter! thrMrlifcIila i\fWrctrap<*er, p d*>) I or 

other rximplc”* M>e 134 2 d 

Wer in M I! (. hie was, follownl !»\ ^ «!c|»rndfnt ivtrtttive j.en n' in ixer herrrn winch 
i«now rt}licetlhv n prejt cr>n»tnriton wer von or unter den Hcrrcn \nothrr fiiRc of develop* 
r con^trurtH ii ii in n»e of wan, foutnl in nrl\ \ II (• 
mCcht's erdenken’ f’'jier « 7ni''i irhhtd IM lOfi) Wen 
I I Till' o! I iitnhuim ijv of wer t !■>/ 'urvm* tn ri'C 
r ist nlcht dn^* „Wcr er’" (''uttni r ■« /> ttf!iP<>rtirs III) 
tlMTihir) Der (( nrl) Went der’ (1 ru'i Utxnuri Pam 
trerunr, \ci .J) Lorn|wrt ts »5t kem Er, cs ist cinc Sir Ot-nl>e ^ f-rati in' mr \I) 

2 Wer nml ^^fls arc U'-txl in rjuoiions dirtci ami imlirtri Wen meincn 
Sie? Ich \\ciC nicht, ^\c^ Sic memcn. Wer ist’s? (a hiopraplncil dictionary 
b\ I!. A. DcRLittr) \\ ho i*. s\ho’ 

a Wer can W Umiteal U\ a rvUttve chtxe Wer, der es nltht mlt AuRcn Rcschcn hat, vcrmar 
sich dies Echetmnisvollc Gcbicl auch nur sorzustcllcn? (I! Hoffnnnn » Ki (mciifrr. III p Id,J> 

II hat /yfjrrt tri-e, 

I Was i' much ti*exl colloqunlK ifttr the «tilrmrnt of nn opinion or idn to isk for a con 
finmtion of the fame from the jirr^on Tihlro'etl HQbsche StraOe, was’ It n n fine street, i*«n*t 
It’ Ich hebe tchneUe Fntschliissc — Sle auch — was? 

c Sometime^ was 11 ii'eil nihefl nlU in tlie mnmm: t Was lachst du? W h> doyouhuph? 
It IS al'^ ux-tl sometimes hli wie hrir Was slnd Sle pliickhch! I low lnpp> jeiii nrc! 

148. Wcichcr, \\clche, welches tch, t /of, usctl ailjccti\cK or suhstan- 
ti\cl\ Tor inficction 134. 1. II\ Welches Buch ist das Ihrige und 


welches ist das seinige? 

sJstlSnper, 
hre Brtlder? 

Ergebnissc 
Welches die 
elnstw eilen 

WUS IS IIH) UbCVl Hill. IIUI WILII 1 tllllllllll MIKIC Ul UK IMtlip WfiS 1 

welcher 

m m<iuir ’ 

inp to a 

pcncral 

was) ist die tlauptstadt Kulilnnds? 

1 more penrnl while 
n 

c 

- t 


149. Was fur einer, erne, ein(e)s uhat Lntd Tor inflection see 134. 2. 


RcLATivr Pronouns. 

160. There arc no independent forms for the rclati\e pronouns, but as 
such are used the demonstratt\cs der> die, das (161) ii/io, ti/ur/j, or the de- 
terminative (130 3) welcher, welche, welches (162) uhich; ilic indefinites 
wer uho, uboeier (166 and 166), was uliicli, uhat, uhatsoncr (163. 1; 167), the 
adverbial compounds wonn, worunter, &c (163. 2 A), or darin, darunter, &c 
(163. 2 B), the adverbs wo, woher, wohm (163. 3 A), wie or als (163. 3 B. 
D (1)), wie (163 3 C), als, wenn, wann, wo, da, wie (163. 3 C), so viel (163. 
4), so (m 5), dafl (163. 3 C c), dergleichen (163. 3 D (3)), derselbe (163. 
G), was fur em (163. 7), wo (163. 8), als (163. 8), da denn (238. 2 c Note *’) 

They have in course of time developed a dilTcrent v\ord-ordcr from the orTc- 
mal demonstratives and mclefimtes and now require tlie verb to stand at the 

Aufopferung 

The parent language did not contain relative pronouns Hence thev are 
comparativelv modern formations that have developed independently m the 
different languages and consequently v'ar\’ widely in ‘5tructurc, nitho at nomts 
a number of languages employ materials that were originally comm^^^ 
and 130 development are given in 164. Note, 163. 5 Note, 
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151. Inflection of the Relative Der. 1. Der, die, das are inflected as the 
substantive forms of the demon, der,. die, das (129.1) except in the gen., where 
the forms dessen (masc. and neut. sing.), deren (fern. sing, and pi. for all gen- 
ders) are used. 

a. The forms of der are unaccented, thus differing from those of the 
demon, der; but the vowels except before ss are long and cannot be con- 
tracted, thus differing from those of the def. art. and resembling those of the 
dcmonstr. 


h. In composition with the prepositions wegen on account of, um — willen 
for the sake of, halb(en) 07i account of, are the following corrupted gen. forms; 
dessent, gen. masc. and neut.; derent or deret, gen. fern. sing, and gen. pi. 
for all genders: der Mann, um dessentwillen; die Frau, um derenWillen; 
die Absicht, um deretwillen das Buch geschrieben ist (Dr. U. Zernial in Anglia, 
1SS6, vol. IV, p. 27), &c. There is a pronounced tendency to restore the 
correct form : Jenes Vorrecht, um dessenwillen sich einst Bayern unterworfen 
hatte (Giesebrecht); das Weib, um dessenwillen ich Jahre lang alles getan 
und gesprochen und geopfert babe (H. Hoffmann’s Rithneister, II. p. 172). 
Auf jenem schonen Turm habe ich der das Wiederkommen versprochen, 
um derenwillen ich jetzt diese weite Reise mache (Storm’s St. Jiirgen). Das 
also war die, fiir die sie drangegeben, um derenwillen sie um ihr Leben be- 
trogen und bestohlen worden war (Wildenbruch’s Vize-Mama). 

The short genitive des is often used here instead of dessent when the ante- 
cedent has a general or indefinite meaning or contains a collective idea: Alles 
das, um deswillen er fiinf Jahre gelebt und gehtten hatte (Johannes Wilda’s Bci 
der Glockcnboje). Compare 163. 1. (1). a. 

The preceding forms refer to antecedents. When the reference is to the 
thought contained in a sentence, the short gen. forms wes, or now less commonly 
des, are used in composition with wegen and halb(en): Vollkommenheit ist 
ein nie zu erreichendes Ziel, weshalb (or now less commonly deshalb) so 
wenige danach streben. Also wo'her or da'her (163. 3. A) and da denn (238. 
2. c. Note 2) are sometimes used here. Earlier in the period also da'rum: 
Ich bin nicht werd 1 das du vnter mein Dach gehest | Darum ich auch mich 
selbs nicht wirdig geachtet hab | das ich zu dir kerne (Luke vii. G-7). 

If wegen precedes the relative, the regular uncorrupted long gen. forms 
arc used ; Sie passen zu dem dreibeinigen Halunken, wegen dessen wir hier 
versammelt sind! (Lienhard’s Till Eulcnspiegel, 1). 


c. To j;ivc a clear formal expression to the idea of the dative relation the forms dessen and 
deren arc sometimes still as occasionally also earlier in the period inflected like strong adjectives, 
when they stand before a masc. or a neut. noun in the dat. sing., altho they are in fact the gen. 
forms of the relative pronoun: die letzten Reste ihrer (i.e. der Hauser) Fundamente, in derem 
Knlkgehalt sich eine kleine aparte Flora hauslich eingerichtet hat (Fedor Sommer’s Ernst 
p. 197). Sec 129. 2. A. c. 

<!. Instead of the gen. forms dessen and deren the older forms des (formerly written deC) 
.anti ^der still occur, the former often earlier in the period but now only in poctrjs the latter, 
der (f<-m. gen. sing, and gen. pi. for all genders), now little used in the plural but still often used 


in the lem. 


in the perif)«i beside-; the sho.-t fern. gen. sing, and tlie gen. pi. form dcr there were the two longer 
form< deren .and derer. l.ater dercr became restricted to demonstrative u«e, but survavals 


r irv < !-.-,vhere in th" ind'Cti'Uj f'f ban. adi>a tivf form-, iK.-twc'-n tin* gen. and dat. 

O Fijr*;*.in, derm f now deri r.tch ein solcher Fiirst verbuntjen (\V<a;khr;rlin ). The older 
(•nn't fort;! drn !>!.>. t. pi.) i*. now entirtly replar./d l-.y denen. 
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/ In the hnptnRc of nionnrrliicil Oomnn^ tlic rrhtuc der * 

hBchst, nCchsI, Hoch wuh irfcnnrc to the 'int«T<!cnt« seine " 
seine Durchlaucht Auf AnrerunR Ihrer KCniRl Iloheit der 
mit Genchnucunp Sr MajestHt dcs Kaisers, AllcrhOchstdcn 

scblicDung ehrfurchtsvoller Dank rebChn, crschcint rum hundertslen Geburtstare der Kalscnn 
Augusta dcr erste Teil cincr Auswahl ihrer AufrcichnunrenundBncfe (I uil niillcu in Deutsde 
Rundschau, Ifil) 

£ The rthtivcs das ^n(l \\clchcs were cirltcr m the period cmplotetl like 
the idcntif\>np das (129. 2 C (lU as the subject of the cluise rcnnininq 
unclnnptxl for all pcndcp^ and niinil>crs Untcr andem hat er cine Sundllut 
gcmalt, das ctwas Emziges ist (Gotiht) Die Luftkanulc anzubnngen, welches 
kleme Rohren ^on gebrannter Erde waren (id ) Dies Buch nannte man den 
Shakespeare, welches der Verfasser dcsselben war (G Kdkr) These rel- 
ate cs arc now ti'^inlU inflectctl and agree with the antcccilcnt The older 
usage is sUll sometimes found when the rclntivt i'. u-^ctl in a collects c ‘^ence 
Ich kenne den Bruder und die Schw ester, welches bcides (or more commonly 
welche beide) schr nchtungswerte Personen smd (D Situlcrs) Different is 
the ca«:c where the rchtixc is the prcthcatc Sec 153. 1 (3), towards end of art 

2 Where Der Is A of Used Der is not u'^ctl ndjccti\cl> at all in which func- 
tion ft IS rcpWcctl 1)\ forms of welcher: Er sagtc ,,gutcn Tag,** welchen GruB 
sie freundheh erwiderte. \Iso in tlic cxjircssions welch ersterer (or welcher 
erstere) ihc former ofuhich and welch letzterer (or welcher letztere )//«• /aZ/rr 
o/a/nc/i, where the substanti\c is understood Das Bdd stellt Johannes den 
Taufer und den Chnstusknaben dar, wcich letzterer von dem Taufer m dte 
Welt eingefuhrt wird. 

3 Uses of Der. On the other hand in the substanti\c relation der is more 
frequent than welcher botli m the literary 1 mgiiagc and in common con\ ersa- 
tion The leading points as to u^c arc as follows 

A Der, not welcher, is used in the gen smg and pi if tlic gen stands 
before the noun upon which it depends Das Haus in der KaiserstraGe, dessen 
Besitzer wir kennen, ist fed Eisewhere also the gcniti\c of welcher is ii^cd 
with the limitation however that it is onl> cmplo>ul m the plural and the 
feminine singular Die alte Mauer, innerhalb deren or welcher jetzt nur em 
Ted der Stadt hegt, wird bald abgebrochen warden 

It should be carcfullj noted that dessen and deren, differing from the English 
of uhtch, of uUom, must always precede the noun or pronoun upon which they 
depend and that the definite article before the governing noun is tlicn dropped: 
das Gebaude, dessen Fenster geschlossen sind the finddiiig the uwdous of 
which are shut, Heldenlieder, bet deren jedem (in e^cry ouc of uhich) sich 
eine reme Marchengestalt hmter emem geschichtlichen Namen verbirgt 
(Wundt’s Volkerpsydiologie II, p 393) Sometimes apparent exceptions 
occur Die Statistik, auf Giaind deren Prof, Lorenzi sein Werk aufbaute, 
erstreckte sich auf 419 Hauser {Hamburger Nachrichlcn, Oct 18, 1904). 
The relative deren does not here depend upon the substantive Grund, but 
upon the two words auf Grund, which together have the force of a preposition 
and hence precede 


a In adjective use welcher must be used c\cn if the gen precedes the noun upon which it 
depen^ Denk an Goethe, welches Dichters Werke dtr oft empfohlen wurden * 
b tarl er in *■ 
her I verderbe d 
XIV IS) Denn 
(Markvii 25) 

Got” 4 2) 

. «™P’°yed when the relative refers to an intcrrosntitD 

a ^rsonal or indefinite pronoun, or a noun m the vocative Wer, der es nicht 

geheimnisToUe gS et auch nur 
M Hoffmann 5 R, timet, ler, III p 133) Er, der nur I aewohnt 

naebsemei ^unst, von weitem em Gesp?X 

d« ihn ‘ Hngsfm fein zu lenken Goethe’s IphtRcmc, 1, 2) Teder 

der ihn kennt N.emand, der dm kennt Especially after ' the ^mdSte 
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welch for sake of euphony: Mit dieser Sorte von Spiritisten habe ich nichts 
zu tun. In den spiritistischen Klubsitzungen treiben sich immer welche 
herum, die da im Triiben fischen (Bliithgen’s Die Spiritisten, p. 275). After 
a vocative : Ha, Herr Graf, der Sie nicht nach Massa wollten (Lessing’s Emilia, 
3, 2). Much less commonly welcher: O Du Lamm Gottes, welches Du hin- 
wegnimmst die Siinden der Welt (Lauff’s Pittje Pittjewitt, p. 176). 

a. If a personal pronoun referring to a vocative or repeating a personal 
pronoun of the first or second person already mentioned stands after the rel- 
ative, which is very commonly the case when the relative is the subject of the 
verb, der is usually employed, and the verb must agree with the antecedent 
in person : unser Vater, der du bist im Himmel (Luther) ; du, die du alle Wun- 
den heilest (Schiller) thou (friendship) who dost heal all wounds. The pro- 
noun of the first or second person to which reference is made may be contained 
in a possessive; Und troste dich an meinem grofiern Jammer, \ die ich getan, 
wo du nur unterlassen (Grillparzer’s Medea, 5.). 

This construction originated in the fifteenth century and hence is younger 
than the two competing constructions described in &, but it is at present ap- 
parently the favorite. 

Welcher, formerly little used here, is now beginning to compete here with 
der. For example see last sentence in B above. 

l^oie. When such sentences are transferred to indirect discourse, the personal pronoun may be allowed to remain 
standing after the relative, altho it as well as its antecedent has become a third person in the indirect statement: 
Wie kannst du, die du es selbst gesehen hast, das bezweifeln? becomes Er wunderte sich, wie sie, die sie es selbst 
gesehen habe, das bezweifeln kdnne. The personal pronoun of the first or second person to which reference is made 
may be contained in a possessive: (independent form of indirect discourse;; see 172, o) Sie hatte einmal gelesen: 
,, Nichts ist ohne Zweck/‘ Aber was war ihr Zweck? Ihr Zweck, die sie doch keine Bliite trieb. Sie war doch 
eine tote Frucht, sie war Xante (G, Ompteda*s Cacilie von Sarryyi, chap, xii), 

b. Sometimes there is no personal pronoun after the relative as in the cases 
described in a, the verb, however, agreeing in the same manner with the ante- 
cedent in person: Unselige, die [du] mir aus deinen Hohen, | ein Meteor, 
verderblich niederstreifst (Goethe). This usage arose in O.H.G. under Latin 
models and in later times was favored by the example of French, which has 
the same construction, but it has never secured a firm foothold in German 
as in English. In the fifteenth century attempts were made to avoid the harsh 
clash here between the third person form of the relative der and the first or 
second person of the verb by inserting a personal pronoun of the first or second 
person after the relative and thus bringing the old historic foreign construction 
nearer to German feeling. This is the now common construction described 
in a. Much earlier a more simple way out of the difficulty was found, a pure 
German construction, in O.H.G. rare, later more common, and still quite fre- 
quent, but never as yet prevailing over the construction in a. The clash be- 
tween the third person form der and the first and second person of the verb 
was avoided by placing the verb in the third person, thus bringing it into har- 
mony with the relative: O.H.G. fater unser, der ist in himilom {Freisinger 
Paternoster, Emmeram MS.) = N.H.G. Vater unser, der im Himmel ist. 
Ich bin Gabriel, der fur Gott stehet (Luther; Luke I. 19). Was kann ich tun, 
der selber hilflos ist? (Schiller). Wir, die Bergmann und Virchow (professors) 
horten, haben den Eindruck usw. (Westermanns Monatshefte, Feb. 1912, p. 897). 

The verb cannot of course be controlled by the relative if some other word 
is subject: O du, den ich suchte von meiner Kindheit an. 

The verb is in the third person if the pronoun to which the subject refers 
is in the third person: Er, der es weiC. 

The relative welcher is sometimes used instead of der; Du, welcher der 
Welt die Komodien des Plautus wiedergegeben hast (K. F. Meyer). 

Nolc.^ IF the reference is to the polite form Sie referring to one individual, the relative and, provided the third 
person is employed, also its verb are in the sing., altho Sie is grammatically in the 3rd person pL: Das weifi eben 
niemand besser zu beurteilen, als eben Sie, der metne Mutter so gut kennt. 

c. The construction with the verb in the third person is still much used, 
but the newer form in a seems in general more common and in one case must 
be employed, as ambiguity might otherwise arise. If there are two pronouns 
in the principal clause, one in the first or second person, the other the unin- 
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(Icftct! cs, ihc cotuiniftion x\!iich ir{>rn^ l!ic f>cr«ornl jirnnotjn after the rc!nli\c 
«houl(l Iht cho<.M, if the cs Is prnljratc and the rLhli\e nftr«. to the itronotirt 
of the fir*-t or namd |Kr*-on, \xhic!i n; Ji^lf the ‘«nlij(et of the pnrutpil rlau'-o; 
init the ct>n'tftirttr>n which tfrop^ the pronoun an<I put** th< cfifK-rufcnt 

\crl» in the thitil |>cr*on i*. of anu'-o U'-nl if the e«; i*. the pranunatiral mljjtci 
and the following rtlitixT ctiiee tin* rx d “idijct i of tin nntn \trh Wer fst 
tinRlucklich? Ich (*^«hjtTt > bin cs ^pri'thraic , dcr ich mcinc Eitcm %crlorcti 
habc U7e u I av‘, / t / a /iirr/aj/ r-i f^trcrli, Imi Ich <prc“thrale» 

cs fMi!i;ecx: *ee 251. II ll a cn dcr rcinc Eftem vcrioren hnt // ts I u/o fas 
^\:rcrh. In tlte *errtnd ‘^nttnee the xerbof the imm eJauM t** attr icitil 
into the iHT-on of the prerlicalc ich| xxlnrli m uid*. Ufore it, and henrt it ilots 
not a^;n-e with iti ttal •■ubject The re I ilixi lure is iimj dlx dcr acctudiiif: to C. 

C. In 'ulijcel and edijeci cl uoe'i xxlun the nliiixt is ctpiil tr» dcrijcnip.c) 
wclchcr, xxe ti'inllx find dcr: Subpet cIuih* ScIir sind, die Gottes Wort 
boren und bewrahren. Arru'atixi chu*>< Lchrc, die dir folpcn wollcn, dcint^ 
Wcpc. Ditixe chiot Ehrc, dem Ehrc pebUhrt, Noiirc tint in thi-^e cbii*-< s 
the pnrlitixe idea is r\pre'*ttl b\ the ajijxjsmnnal constnirtion. not I>x the 
l,tniii\c nr ilie prx ixoMiion \on: Die xxir Mcl nchttcni wir scheuen tins dtt\or, 
die dunkclstcn, verbornensten Ticfcn dcs cfp.cncn Herzens zu durchleuchtcn 
(IIcxKinpV Jinrfr, t!ic i/ u ft<!t crrruf tea, p 2.52) 1 f osf of us ulo, t^vc Abo 
\xhcn the proxi-'iond ^ubjict cs priredts, ihe ril.itixt of subject clitecs i\ 
usinily dcr: War ich’s, dcr ihm scin Gluck zerstorte? See also H c. Where 
the pri'dic.He is a noun or pronoun and ^recnlrs the suhjtci. as in tlie Inst sens 
tcnce, xxclchcr is al^o ofmi teeil Er sclbst xxar cs pewesen, xeclchcr dem 
Freunde die letzten Licbesdienste crwicsen hnttc iMnrnot’s Dcr prirthr/e 
Tod, cinp wii). Welch- is much rarer in obji-ci clause- Und sicherst dclncn 
Kindern grones Gut: I sic dhrfen nennen, wclchc sic pebnr (Grillpirzcr's 
Medea, 1). I'arlkr in the |>eruKl xxclch- xx.is u».e<l frctl> in subject and object 
clauses, but xviih a chfTcrcnl sh ide S<e a btloxx 

Wer is nbo tniplmwl in subject and obje-ct clause’s, but with a different 
mtaninK, naniel>. xxiih pciierahring or indefinite force See 160. 

a In tnrh N II f; wclchrr teol m jnihjrrt rtuiM- «ith Rriirnl or imkrinitr force jiet 
as wer («ct 16C) n now rniptn^fil Welcher Isxet | dcr Isset dem HErm (Itnm xi\ 0) Vo 
a^<T Ham sti J, ./ « r< aV/ tTtt!ch m Mthicci t (ft tteth 7 dtdrfvat irfttf/r of 

mtaninc, nimclj, with ilirinc forrt ( omjurr 130 J l-ilrr »cr rriihrr*! wctchcr 

here for i.cneril or indtfinitr rrftrrncc. .iml welcher .I'Mirtinl the <lrftnitc force of dcr and often 
liecamc intcrcInnKe dde willi it Welcher n not, howcxrr, ti^eil hire in indijrct and object 
chu-cs fo much a< dcr, and r.mnot !>c ihciI «o frr<l>, a* it limtlnj to tin. cnx« where the predi- 
cate Is a noun or pronoun and jin-ctslcs the nuhjrct Comjvirr 130 .3 

D. Der is usually employwl in pretlicatc clauses (270. 1): Du hist nkht, 
der du schemst (Pulda’s 'laltstvau, 1, 1). In early i\ II.G. welcher xxas some- 
times usc<! here, hut it has not become xxcll cstablishctl : Wclchcn (now usually 
den) ich kussen werde | der ist’s (Mark xiv. A\). Compare 130. .'I. Wer is 
noxx usctl here if the rehtixe has a Rtncral or indcfmilc mcaninp: Ach Votcr- 
chen, wir (in a broad Rcneral Fcnse) bletben, wer xxir sind (Pultla's 7fl/i5maM, 
^*'**’*y b.Ii.G. welcher was quite common here. Compare C. a 
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2. Welcher is much used in some parts of Germany, where it is preferred 
to der, and is, in general, very useful where a number of relatives occur in the 
sentence in relieving der, thus varying the construction, especially where one 
relative depends upon a word in another relative clause. Or, on the other 
hand, der may relieve welcher;. and indeed it is more common in case there 
are two relatives to use first welcher and then der : Es ist eine Reihe von Jahren 
her, als zu dem Artillerieregiment, welches hier in Gamison steht, ein Haupt- 
mann versetzt wurde, der aus dem Westen Deutschlands kam (Wildenbruch). 
Grammarians usually state that either der or welcher can be used in parallel 
clauses depending upon the same word, but that they should not relieve each 
other; Worte, deren Sinn man einmal gefafit, die man sich einmal ins Ge- 
dachtnis eingepragt hat. Even good authors do not always follow this rule, 
but sometimes prefer to change relatives for the sake of variety of expression, 
or as in the following sentence to heighten a contrast: Ich beginne meine 
Geschichte mit unbegrenztem Wohlwollen sowohl gegen Mitwelt und Nach- 
welt, als auch gegen mich selber und alle mir im Lauf der Erzahlung voriiber- 
gleitenden Schattenbilder des grofien Entstehens, Seins und Vergehens — des 
unendlichen Werdens, welches man Weltentwickelung nennt, welches freilich 
ein wenig interessanter und reicher als dieses Buch ist, das aber auch nicht, 
wie dieses Buch, in drei Teilen zu einem befriedigenden Abschlufi kommen 
mufi (Raabe’s Hungerpastor, chap. i). 

a. Some grammarians claim that welch-, not der, should be used if the relative is preceded 
by the demonstrative der and followed by the article der, to avoid an unpleasant repetition; 
but the colloquial language does not seem to be averse to this combination, as the words are so 
differently accented that they receive quite a different pronunciation: Ach, das (i.e. die Schneider 
the daddy-long-legs) sind die, die die langen Seine haben (Fontane’s StechUn,^ XXX). H. 
Seidel in his story Die weifien Ratten facetiously calls attention to a warning notice in a public 
park which shows a too liberal use of this repetition: Die, die die, die die Anlagen beschadigen, 
zur Anzeige bringen, erhalten fiinf Taler Belohnung. 

163. Der and Welcher Replaced by Other Words. 

Both der and welcher are replaced by other words in the following cases: 

1. Was. In the nom. and acc. relation was is usually emploj^ed under 
the following circumstances: 

(1) If the antecedent is a word of general or indefinite meaning, or expresses 
a collective idea, such as das, einiges, eins, das einzige, etwas (or was), solches, 
ein anderes, ^ nichts, mehreres, manches, viel(es), allerhand, allerlei, das 
bifichen, wenig, genug, an ordinal, as das Erste, das Zweite, with especial 
frequency alles, also a neuter abstract noun or adjective-substantive (das 
Schone the beautiful, &c., especially a superlative, das Beste that which is best), 
also a neuter noun denoting a material or a collective, idea, provided the ref- 
erence is to an indefinite mass or amount: Eins aber weifi ich, was ihr nicht 
mehr wiCt: was Recht imd Unrecht, Gut rmd Bose ist (Hauptmann’s Vcr~ 
sunkcnc Glockc, p. 106). Sie sprach wie von etwas, was sie gar nichts anging 
(H. Bohlau's Ratigierbahithof, p. 43). Infolge davon (in consequence of group- 
ing conjugational forms in accordance with their meaning) hat sie (i.e. die 
traditionelle Grammatilr) zum Teil solches, was formal zusammengehort, 
voneinander getrennt, und solches, was formal verschieden ist, vereinigt 
(Brugmann’s Vcrgleichendc Grammatik, H, III. Teil, p. 42). Sie sah aber 
nichts, was um sie verging. Es gibt im Leben so manches, was uns ratselhaft 
erscheint. Freilich vieles, vieUeicht sehr vieles, was dieser und jener noch 
wiinschen wdirde, fehlt (Fuchs's Deutsches Worterbuch, \^orwort). Und das 
Dritte, was der modemen Kunst ,als Schwache anhaftet, ist ihr Streben, nur 
asthetisch sein zu wollen (Otto Lyon in Zcitschrift fur den dent schen Unterricht, 
H'Or,, p. r,), Er sprach mit ihm vertraulich von allem, was ihm nahestand. 
Er verzweifclt iiberhaupt an allem Heil, was der Menschheit durch die Gesell- 
schaft zu teil werden kann (Albert Geiger in Die Nation, 10th March, 1000). 
Xdan kann das ja nicht im entfemtcslen ausdriicken: das Mysterium, was 
sich damals vollzog (llauplnmnn's Michael Kramer, Act 3). Alles Weh, was 
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er mir bereitet hat (Fontnnc’s Schach von chap, xxi). Das Hafiliche, 

was in scincm Gcsichte lag, wtirdc dutch sein gcfalliges Bcnehmen zurilck- 
gcdrangt. Er preiset das Hochstc, das Beste, was das Herz sich wUnscht 
(Schiller). Um ihn her war alles Getier lebendig, was auf der Hcide die 
Junischwiile auszubriilcn pflcgt (Storm's Ein griincs Blaft)- Das wenige 
Geld, was ich besaC, war in den niichsten Tngen vertan (Raabe's Die Lctile aus 
dent Waldc, chap. x). Wenn damals ein Saemann gekommen wore, ein kluger, 
wahrhaft Wuger, herzensklugcr, und die Saat gestreut hatte, aus der Heil 
fiir die Mcnschen aufgeht, cinzig und allcin, Vergebung, Vergebung, Vergebung, 
statt des tauben, toten Zeugs, was so schbnc Schulmeistcmamen hat, Zucht 
und Ordnung, heilsame Strenge, und wic cs heiUt usw. (Wildcnbruch’s Ncid, 
p. 127). 

Was often points to a definite person or thing, the speaker at first intention- 
ally making the reference indefinite by the use of was, rcserx'ing the definite 
information for the last part of the statement: Das erste, was ihnen hier be- 
gegnetc, war die Kriigersfrau (Fontnnc’s Vor dem Sturnic, _IV. 3). 

Was is also used here contemptuously of a perspn : Was ist das flir ein unge- 
backenes Brbtchen (referring to Emil), was da hinten sitzt und mitspricht 
(H. BOhlau’s Eangierbahnhof, p. 20S). 

The use of was as described above seems to be the outcome of a long process 
of differentiation. Earlier in the period das and welches were also used here. 
This older usage is still, especially in elevated diction, not infrequently found, 
as the process of differentiation is not yet completed: Vicles, das diesem Volke 
gut hieC (Nietzsche’s Zarathnstra, p. 80). It is possible that there is often 
here an intentional use of das or welches by way of differentiation, to refer 
to something definite, definite at least to the speaker: Herr v. KSrber erwi- 
derte, er erachte die Schaffung einer provisorischen Fakultlit als das cinzig 
Richtige, das die Regierung vorlaufig tun kbnnte (Hamburger Nachnehten, 
Nov. 7, 1901). Das Hochste und das Beste, das der Deutschlehrer in Schulc 
und TJniversitat leistet, kann immer nur Anregung sein (Friedrich Kluge, in 
Marburg, 1913). \Vc cannot, however, in many cases on account of the lack 
of clearness in the thought absolutely determine whether the das or welches is 
used merely as a survival of older usage to indicate a collective idea or something 
indefinite or general, or is employed intentionally in accordance with modem 
usage elsewhere, to^ refer to something definite. Thus das and welches arc 
now as formerly still used with both of these two groups of meanings, W’ith 
a tendency, however, toward the second group, while was, which also once 
fluctuated between both of them, is now established in the first group, as de- 
scribed above. 


^ (a) In the genitive relation, wessen is sometimes used under the same 
circumstances which require was in the nom. or acc. relation : Es handelt sich, 
Helmuth, nicht um^ das, wessen Du bedaifst, sondera es handelt sich um 
das, wessen die Kinder bedlirfen (Fontane's Unvdederbringlich, chap. vi). 
Indessen beunruhigte ihn das, was ich ihm von dem Betragen seines Vaters 
in dieser Angelegenheit sagte, und alles, wessen er ohnehin von ihm gewlirtig 
sein zu mUssen glaubte (R. Huch’s Lttdolf Ursicu, chap. xxvi). The older 
form dessen (or dessent-) is still the usual construction here, especially where 
preceding paragraph the reference becomes a little more definite: 
das Gleiche, dessen sie ihre Gegner anklagten (Keller's Seldzoyla, I. p. 194)- 
das unaussprechlich Innige aller Musik, vermbge dessen sie als cm ganz 
vertrautes Paradies an uns voriiberzieht (Schopenhauer’s Die Well als Wille 
und Vorslellung, p. 347). Der Nebensatz kleidet meist dasjenige in Worte. 

^“sg<^?Prochen wird (Armin Dittmar’s 5y«. 
taktische Grundfragen, p. 8). Also des is used here. Sec 161. b (2nd par.) 
rfprn • relation wem is not used here. The old dative form 

still uniforrnly employed: Wir mtissen “das flir recht halten, dem es 
p 3^7 zuspncht (Felix Stahl in PreuJJische Jahrbilcher, 1915, vol. 159 
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(2) With reference to a thing; was is now usually used in substantive clauses. 
The student should remember this especially in case of clauses which are in 
apposition with es: Nicht Furcht war es, was seine verstellte.Hartnackigkeit 
endlich besiegte (Schiller). Steht auf ! sind’s diese nicht und dieser Ort, | was 
euch zu Boden zieht (Grillparzer’s Libussa, 1). Es ist nicht Furcht, was mich 
bewegt (Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer). Es war eine grobe Neigung, was sie 
zusammenfiihrte (Fontane’s Stechlin, XIII. p. 164). War es ein Traum, 
was sie erlebten? (Wildenbruch’s Neid, p. 61). 

Thruout the entire present period das is more or less frequently found in 
substantive clauses instead of was as a survival of older usage: Was ist’s, das 
den Befehl des Konigs hindert? (Goethe’s Iphigenie, 4, 2). Was war es nur 
gewesen, das alle Menschen zu ihm hinzog? (R. Huch’s Ludolf Ursleu, chap, 
xxxvii). 

When the predicate of the sentence precedes the relative clause, as in the 
preceding examples, the relative (either der or welcher) is very often attracted 
to the gender and number of the predicate: Der Zweifel ist’s, der Gutes bose 
macht (Goethe’s Iphigenie, -5, 3). Penn eben diese kaiserliche Mild’ und 
Gnade ist’s, die sie bisher so ungeheuer mlBbrauchten (Goethe’s Gdiz, 3, 1). 
Diese Fragen und andere mehr waren es, welche die untern Raume des Hauses 
bewegten (Raabe’s Friihling, chap. xiii). 

(3) In descriptive clauses where the reference is to the idea contained in 
a whole sentence : Sie fiirchtete wohl — was auch wirklich geschah — dafi ich 
ihr auf alle mogliche Weise die Verbindung widerraten wiirde. In the classics 
of the eighteenth century welches was still used here as in older German, indeed 
more commonly than was, and it even occurs sometimes in the language of 
to-day. For the sake of emphasis or a contrast both was and welches may 
be used here in the same sentence: Davon sagte er zu niemandem etwas, was 
freilich ein Vergehen war, aber welches ihm vorzuwerfen mir, seinem Sohne, 
nicht ziemt (R. Huch’s Ludolf Ursleu, chap. xvi). The employment of welch 
here in early N.H.G. is explained by the general indefinite meaning that very 
commonly lay in welch in earlier usage. As it gradually acquired more definite 
force with definite reference to a particular person or thing it was gradually 
replaced here by the new general indefinite was. In M.H.G. and early N.H.G. 
das was used here, but as its force was felt as too definite it was gradually 
replaced by welch. 

Welches should not be employed if ambiguity might arise from its use: Er 
hat den Verkauf abgeschlossen, was (or sometimes welches) ich ihm wider- 
raten hatte, but Mein Freund hat ein neues Haus gekauft, was (referring to 
the fact of the purchase, but welches or das if the reference is to the house 
itself) mir gefallt. 

A reference to the former or latter of two ideas is expressed by was ersteres, 
was letzteres : Man haute eiserne Treppen, die von den Logengangen direkt 
ins Freie fiihrten, was nutzt das aber? Sie sind zu steil und werden nie be- 
nutzt. Jetzt steckt man neuerdings ein Heidengeld hinein, um ein neues 
Gestiihl und Gange im Parkett anzubringen, was letzteres {the latter of which 
procedures, i.e., putting in new seats and aisles) allerdings sehr begriifienswert 
ist (Alfred Frhr. von Mens! in Hamburger Nachrichten, Oct. 27, 1905). 

Both was and (less commonly) welches are used when the relative refers 
collectively to two or more things or ideas in the preceding proposition: Sein 
Pelz hangt an der Wand zwischen einer Auswahl stark angerauchter Pfeifen, 
zwischen Bastbiindeln, Hirschgeweihen, Leinwandsackchen mit Samereien, 
was alles im behaglichen Durcheinander sich darstellt (H. Bohlau’s Rangicr- 
bahnhof, p. 5). So erkannte er, dafi jenes Fenster nicht nach dem Flusse 
hinausging, vielmehr sich zwei Full hoch iiber der sichem Erde befand, welches 
(more commonly was) beides er bei etlicher Besonnenheit ohne grofie Geistes- 
anstrengung genau hatte wissen konnen (H. HoHmecnn's Rittmeistcr, III. p. 41). 

In another case welches is still not infrequent — ^^vhen the relative is used 
as a predicate and the reference is not to individuals but to the idea contained 
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in «omc adjective or notin Mem Bruder ist reich or cm MiUionar, welches 
(or perhaps more comnu)til> was) icli nicht bm 
(4) Was IS now avoidcti m clioicc hiiRinRc if the reference is to one object 
See 167. Earlier m the pcnocl, howc\er, this ijsajjc was not infrequent c\tn 
m the best authors, and still surv i\ es in loose colloquial speech Ottihe ennnerte 
sich jedes Wortes, was gesprochen ward (Goethe) Ihr woUt das Gut ver- 
kaufen, was iibcr zweihimdcrt Jahre m der Familie ist? (Halbc’s Mutlcr Lrde, 

2 '^‘prcpostttoml RehUve Adicrbs When the relative pronoun refers to a 
thing, It IS \cr> often replaced after prciwsitions bj a compound adverb con 
si-stmg of wo or wor (before a vowel) and the desiretl preposition die Feder, 
wo'mit ich dieses schrcihc, ist sehr schlecht These comi>ound adverbs can 
not be frcclj fonned, but occur onl> in case of the preps cnumeratctl m 141 
o B This adverbial consiniction can oven be usctl of persons if taken 
coUecUvU> Er hekam 30 gefangen, wo\on auf der Stelle 20 aufgehangt 
warden These compounds arc separable m popular speech Es war cm 
Loch, wo der Wmd dorch pfiff. Sec also B below 
A Bc<ides these rclatj\T ^cI\•c^b'^ the appronnitc fonrn of der ind wclchcr, ns nut dent, 
mlt vecichem, Ac. arc nl^o cniploawl here Allho the relati\-e nihTrlw arc common in 
popular and colloquial speech as m older there is in cho cc lanpuaRc whether «t)okcn or 

* ^ ironominal forms Es war cine Itacht, in der or 

■ Ides nicht Eolche Biicher, ftus denen du nlchls 

' 1 denen cine ReRicning selbstfindiR nach po- 

. Ifamburfirr ^ad nehlrj Apnl 20 1J21) Ihc 

ahcrlial forms hov.c\cr arc wi lel> u«e<l in the thn-c foUowmi, cateRoncs in the fr«t and 
third of vhich it is the u«ual form of expression (1) In dC'^nniiic claUHrs where tl t antecedent 
IS a whole sentence Per Vntcr hatlc nath dem Sohne gtschitkt, v.ovoiv ditscr frctUch nlcWs 
erfahren batte In the eases cuen m 2 ol>o\c wlicrc the adt^rl nl forms arc not u^etl der 
must still be cmplojctl ctam sthen the antccrtlcnl is a whole sentence Ich bm sehr cedrCckt, 
Jnfolge dessen ich mcht arbcitcn kann With the nrcpositions wegen and halb the short pen 
form of was, I c. wes, is usuallj used 161 1 b (3) \\licn_thc antecedent is an expres 


the use ol the rclalne a herb br hat ihm vlcle VorwUrfe gcmacht, von denen (with reference 
to VorwUrfe, woven woul 1 refer to the statement of the mam propo ilion) aber nlchts in die 
bffcntlichkelt gckommen isL (2) The rclatiie pronoun der and welch er is nl o ustiall> cm 
plojcd when it refers Kack to the general or indefinite determ inattiTs der, derjenige Der Hebe 
Gott gebe ihrer Seele das, zti dem (or wozu) er eIc geschaffen, Freude As can Ik seen f > 
the form in parentheses the rclatne adicrb is al'.o emplojcil I ere in accordance with the once 
more generaf usage after indefinites but the present tendenej is tow-anl the use of a pronominal 
form der or welchcr, as there is an asersion to the empIo>ment of an ailecrb m tl c function 
of a pronoun Del den Sachen babe ich cine viellelcht tMllkilrllche Ausviahl getroffen, habe 
dasjemge verzeichnet, von dem ich glaubte, dafl man es leichter und licber hler nachschlagcn 
wilrde als m der Inhaltsiibersicht (Bchaghcls Die drutscle Spracle Vorwort 2nd e<l ) In the 
accusative relation bj the use of was we can pvc expres ton to the general indefinite idea here 
and at the same time avoid the advert nl form Die Kcnntnlsse dessen, um was man neidet 
(Fehx Stahl m Preu^ische Jahrbilder 1915 p 29S) ’* '' 

present usage requires the rchtiv c der or welcher 
will, das UnmBghche, vor das er Bie gestellt hatt 

V oh cd with reference back to two or more things alrtidy mentioned the nlalivc wasaccom 
pamed by the appositiv e alles is used Er tiiftelte Gber diese Dmge, deren ZweckmHQigkelt 
und den Kostenpunkt, fiber die Tahreshoffnungen und den Stand der Feldfnichte. von was 
ma^er) ^ verstand (Gottfned Kellers Die dm gerechlen Kamm 

B Instead of the relative adverb we still find sometimes ♦i’* » — 

struction which wxis very common earlier in the penod An 
lag das Haus drm (now more commonly In dem or worm 

These adverb al compounds arc now uttic used with reference to the 
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C. This adverbial construction, except in the case mentioned in 2 above, must not be used 
of persons, as is often heard in the language of the common people: Der Freund, mit dem or 
welchem (not womit) ich gereist bm. Earlier in the period, however, these adverbs were also 
used Avith reference to persons even in the literary language: der, womit man spricht (Hagedorn); 
das Madchen, wovon du gestem das Lied sangst (Goethe). Ich dachte der lieben Briider, 
der Westfalen, womit ich so oft in Gottingen getrunken (Heine). 

3. Other Relative Adverbs. Other adverbs and conjunctions can also take 
the place of the relatives after prepositions and sometimes elsewhere. 

A. Place. Wo, wo'her, wo'hin, or in choice prose and poetry da, da'her, 
da'hin, for place: Der Platz, wo (= an welchem) er stand; die Stadt, woher 
(= von welcher) er kam; die Stadt, wohin (nach welcher) er geht. Also 
figuratively: Falle, wo cases in which. The idea of place in wo'her (common 
form) and da'her (in choice language) often goes over into that of cause, in 
consequence of which: Das war der Gewaltige, den das Land nur mit unter- 
driickter Emporung als das Geschopf und Werkzeug der Despotenlaune 
nannte, der aber den Zauber einer bezwingenden personlichen Liebenswiirdig- 
keit besafi, daher er in der Familie ebenso geliebt wie anderwarts gehafit und 
gefiirchtet war (Isolde Kurz in Deutsche Rundschati, Sept. 1905). 

B. Manner, Degree. Wie for manner and als or now also wie for degree: 
Die Art und Weise, wie (= in welcher) er auftrat. Seit jenem Tag verfolgt 
mich sein Vertrauen ] in gleichem Mall, als ihn das meine flieht (Schiller’s 
Piccolomini, 1, 3). Sie errichten Verschanzungen in dem Mafie, wie sie 
vordringen {Hamb. Nachr., Oct. 25, 1905). 

C. Time: 

a. Als wlmi, if actual occurrences or conditions are recorded: im Jahre 
1890, als ich in Berlin studierte. 

b. Wenn or wann (now rather infrequent, occurring only as a survival of 
earlier usage) when, if not a definite actual occurrence is before the mind, but 
something that is or was wont to happen, or a point in future time: An schonen 
Abenden, wenn wir vor der Tiir sitzen. Manchmal in tiefer Nacht, wenn 
alles rings umher ruhte, sang sie mir. O schoner Tag, wenn endlich der 
Soldat 1 ins Leben heimkehrt, in die Menschlichkeit (Schiller’s Piccolomini, 1,4). 

c. Wo when, the most common of the temporal particles used either of 
actual occurrences or conditions in the past or present, or of some point in the 
future, largely replacing als in case of present and often wenn in case of future 
time: Und mit der Dammerung kam ein Augenblick, wo jede Stimme ver- 
stummte (Raabe). Ich bin in einem Alter, wo mir die schonen Worte nichts 
mehr helfen (Halbe’s Mtitter Erde, p. 75). Ich war in den gliicklichen Jahren, 
wo uns alles gefallt. Einst kommt der Morgen, wo ich . . . die Burg schon 
friih’ verlasse (Hebbel’s Nibelungen, II. 1, 2). 

d. ^ Da is often used instead of wo, quite commonly earlier in the period and 
not infrequently still in choice prose: Bis den Augenblick, da mich Ihr Billet 
aus dem Schlafe weckt (Goethe). Trotz des Zwischenfalls scheint die Zeit 
nicht mehr allzufern, da England findet, dafi usw. {Hamburger Nachricliten, 
Nov. 5, 1904). 

e. Also the conjunction dal5 is used in a few expressions of time, especially 
after Mai, Zeit, where however it is now more commonly replaced in most 
cases by other words: Das letzte Mai, dafi (or- als) ich ihn sah, war er wohl, 
but still regularly: Freunde, dies ist wohl das letzte Mai, dafi ich den Krug 
euch fiihre zum Munde (Goethe). Die Zeit, dafi (or wahrend) _du hier bist, 
but die Zeit als (or wo, not daJ5) du ankamst. Wahrend der Zeit, daC (or in 
der) ich Don Karlos ausarbeitete, hat sich in mir vieles verandert (Schiller). 
Wahrend der Viertelstunde, daB (or in der) ich diese kleine weiCe Hand in 
der meinigen gehalten habe, hat das Herz des jungen Dinges fast zweitausend 
Schlage getan (Raabe’s Friihling, chap. xiii). Die drei Monate — die kurze 
Zeit, daB (or wahrend) ich hier bei euch futtere (colloq. eat, board), bin ich 
zwanzig Pfund schwerer geworden (M. Dreyer’s Drei, 1). 

/. ^ Sornetimes wie is found instead of the more common als or wo : Es fallt 
in die Zeiten, wie ich die von Mntenberg in der Wirtsstube fand (Goethe). 
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D. Such cs. TIic Enpit'^b such ns U trnuplalctl in vnrlou‘5 ways: 

(1) Hy ide (earlier in tbe period nls) followed usually bv a personal pronoun 
of the tliinl jK'rson or fonieiimc-^ in the plural in case of indefinite reference 
solcbc rcfcrrinp to the anlecctlciu (see 251. 11. A, d): Es war cine Kallc, we 
sic nur im Februnr crlaubt ist. Das war cin Kampf^ w'ic ihn keiner noch 
gcschcn hM. Er zeipte cine Ruhrunp, wic jener klcinc Dienst sic gar nicM 
wert war. A solch, dcrartip, dcrlci, dcrglcichcn, so may prcatle the wic (als): 
Sotchc (derartige, dcrlci, dcrglcichcn, so proDe) Schiffc, wic (sic) hicr gebaut 
werden, siehl man nndcrwlirts scUen. Grnmmalischc Verstofic, wie solchc 
die Umgangssprache dcr bcsscrcn Wiener Kreise verunstaltcn, kommen in 
dcr guten Berliner GcscUschaft nicht vor tSuttner's l)\c Wafjen nialcr!, 11, 
p. 170). Dcrglcichcn schlcchtc Dbersetzer, als (now wicl ich Ihncn bckaflnt 
gemneht habc, sind untcr dcr Kxilik So cin annes Madchen, Als 

(now wie) ich bin (Gwihe). 

Instead of the personal pronoun or Solch- we a!-^ find cjn- in the sing, and 
welche, vide, wenige in the pi.: Auf dcr Stim hat es cin Horn, aber nicht 
cin so krummes wic das Knshom cins hat, . . , Von scinen vicr Hufen ist dcr 
cine von Gold, . . , dcr viene wic cincr von den blaucn Stcinen, wic Mama 
wclchc um den Hals triigt (Wildcnhnich's AVrd, p. 100). So hat er (Raimund) 
sich hicr als cin Volksdicbter bewahrl, cin Volksdichter im wahrsten, cchtcstcn 
und EchUnsten Sinn dcs Wortes, wie Deutschland ihm nicht vide an die Scite 
zu stdlen hat (.A. Sauer’s Fcrdir.aud Katntur.d). Lchrhaft ohne Aufdrirtg- 
lichkeit ist es (Grillparzcr’s Dcr 7'rai<m, citt Lebrn) cin Volksstiick dcr eddsten 
Art, wie die deutschc Litcratur deren wenige besitzt (id., festredr). 

To express the partitive idea the genitive deren or ihrer is sometimes iifC<I 
instead of the nominative or accusative of the pronoun: UnweU wird die hciliRo 
Wiese sich befunden haben, wie deren in dicsem Kultc oft vorkommen (\Vi- 
lamowitz-MoellendorfT’s Cricchischc Traf^odiett, I. p. 105). Briefc, wie ich 
deren haufig erhidt. See also 2C6. 11. 1. II. r. 

The pronoun is sometimes omitterl, the wic or als serving as a relative as in 
English the conjunction ar: Denn sdten stcht neben dem Perfektum des 
Kebensatzes dasselbc Tempus im Hauptsatz, auficr in solchcn Fallen, wie 
oben besprochen sind (H. Bla'^c in Ilislonsche Gratftmdik dcr latcinischcu 
Sprache, III, p. 109). In general some pronoun in connection with tvie is more 
common than the employment of simple w*ic, while in Engl Mi simple as is alone 
usdl. In older Englisli, however, an accompanying jiroiioun is someiiiiies 
found: Such young knyghtes as he is one ben ncucr abydynge in no place 
(Caxton’s Blanchardyn aud Ef^lautinc). 

(2) After solch- also by the usual relatives: solche BUchcr, die dazu bci- 
tragen, das Herz zu beruhigen. 

(3) By dcrglcichcn (uninflcctcd): Es Uberfid Ihn cin Unhehagen, dcr- 
gleichen er in seinem Leben noch nicht empfunden hatte. See also IGl, 2, 

E. English as ^ a //lAzg or fact u'htch is translated liy w'ic or was; Er war 
Englander, wie (or was) sic an seinem Akzent bemerkten. 

4. Soviel. Soviel is used relatively: Die Fremden, sovidc ihrer anwesepd 
waren, unterhieUen sich gut. 


5. So. T- — ‘ — -e 

used for der 

lanRuagc in - . , 

er ihm abge 
Rummel au 

originally a demonstrative adverb, le. a determlnatlw ( 18 l.y<rfr) rmlntine tn In* 

G. perselbe. Earlier in the period derselbe wa*? iisctl occasionally ns a rcl.atlvi* 
usage IS now quite rare: So hielten sle mlch acht Tnge im Gefttnenis, nach Verlauf de^lilen 
(now nach deren Verlauf) sie mich zum VerhBr holen llcBen CoX) Die KrJ 
sebauem mnerhalb derselben (now deren) sich Jene hohtn Gelstet bewegtS (ffi) 

concessive clauses was fUr eln is used rclativelv* . i 

geschafte beginnt, er gewinnt bei alien. Handels- 
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8. Popular Relative Forms. The relatives der and welcher are not popular -with the common 
people, and are often here replaced by the demonstrative der, the relative adverbs wo and als, 
the adverbial compounds WQmit (see 2. C above), &c., and the uninflected was: Ach Vater, 
sagte Hansel, ich sehe nach meinem weifien Katzchen, das sitzt oben auf dein Dach (Grimm’s 
Mdrclten). Das schlechte Messer, wo (= das) er hat (Hebei). 1st doch all manche zu Rang 
und Stand gekommen, wo (= der, fern. dat. sing.) man’s nicht an der Wiege gesungen hat, 
dafl die mal wird gnadige Frau heiflen und vierlang fahren (Halbe’s Das tansendjalirige Reich, 
p. 43). Wer sind die, wo (= welche) eben gekommen sind? (ib., p. 63). Das Quecksilber 
in der Rohre ist demjenigen, als in dem Kolblein steht, gleich (Hebei). Der Enecht, was 
mit’m Wagen war, hat so was dergleichen g’redt (Anzengruber). Compare als in the next to 
the last sentence with the cognate relative as that is used in older English and is still found in 
popular English: Those as sleep and think not on their sins (Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor, 5, 5). Compare was in the sentence from Anzengruber with English what as used 
in popular speech: If I had a donkey what wouldn’t go. 

9. For the use of da denn as a relative see 238. 2. c. Note 2. 

154. Relative not Omitted in German. 

Neither der nor welcher can be omitted as so often the relative in English; 
Das Buch, das (or welches) ich gestern gelesen habe, ist interessant The 
book I read, &c. 

Nofe. In older periods the relative was often lacking in German: In droume sie in zelitun den weg sie faran scoltun 
{Otfrid*s Eva7igelienhiich, I. 17. 74) In a dream they (the angels) told them the way they should go. In this primi- 
tive construction the relative clause sie faran scoltun is, as so often in English, merely placed alongside of the prin- 
cipal proposition without a relative pronoun, i.e. without a connective to indicate its subordination to the principal 
proposition, but the weakened demonstrative (i.e. the article) den before weg in fact points graphically as with an 
index finger to the following modifying as 5 mdetic clause, i.e. a clause not introduced by a connective. When a de- 
monstrative thus points to a following clause which determines or modifies the thought we often call it a determinative. 
Often in oldest German the determinativ^e for clearness* sake was repeated after the noun and stressed: Bigan tho 
druhtin redinon den selben zuelif theganon, | theii thar umbi inan sa?un (ib. IV. 10, 1) Then the Lord began to speak 
to the twelve disciples who sal there about Him, lit. to those [lhey\ sat thne about Him. The the^i is a dative plural as 
it is governed by the verb of the principal proposition. Often in Otfrid’s language under Latin influence the re- 
peated determinative assumes the case form required by the verb of the subordinate clause and thus passes from 
the principal proposition to the subordinate clause, i.e. the determinative becomes a relative pointing backward and 
asyndetic hypotaxis is replaced by formal hypotaxis (267. 4), the inwardly or logically subordinate clause receiving 
in the relative pronoun an outward sign of subordination. 

The primitive asyndetic relative construction disappeared in German for the most part in the seventeenth century. 
The form without the repeated demonstrative is sometimes preserved after the determinative der when it refers to 
persons: Der mid) licDt (asyndetic relative clause), ist in der Weite He who loves me is far away. Du hist nicht, 
der bu )d)cinft You are not the one or the man you seem to be* Die meiue, heiCt Frau Findeldee (Hauptmann *s 
Vcrstinkenc Glocke, 1. 1047) The woman 1 mean is called Mrs. F. It is used here in German where the omitted pro- 
noun is in the subject, predicate, or object relation, while in English it is only freely used where the omitted pronoun 
is predicate or object. On the other hand, it is used in English after nouns as well as the determinative the one and 
is used with reference to things as well as persons. Moreover, it is much more common in English, for in German 
the der is usually repeated, i.e. the asyndetic construction is replaced by formal hypotaxis with Uie relative pronoun: 
Die, die ich meine, heifit Frau Findeklee. In early N.H.G. the as 3 ’’ndetic construction was also used with reference 
to tilings: Vnd wer nicht hat | von dem wird man nemen auch das (now was) er hat (Mark iv. 25).^ 

Just as the determinative der used to stand before and after a noun pofnting to a following modifying asyndetic 
relative clause so the determinative so used to stand before and after the indefinite pronouns wer (145. e) and was 
(145. /) pointing to a following asyndetic relative clause, originally in the form "so wer (or wa^) so", later "swer” 
“swaz/*, now wer a^iybody. was anythingx So will ich mich verlieben in wen ihr vorschlagt (J. Paurs Hesp.* IIS) 
I'll fall in love with anybody you propose. Ich mach^ ihn zu was (acc. for dat.; see 147. 1. C. a) ich will (Laube, 1, 124) 
ril develop him into anything 1 wish. The original asyndetic construction with wer and was in the principal propo- 
sition is here prcscr\"ed, but usualh" wer and was are now felt as relatives with the force of whoso-ever, whomever, what{so)- 
ever and stand in the subordinate clause: Wer einmal liigt, dem glaubt man nicht. Was Hanschen nicht lernt, lernt 
Hans nimmermehr. In English the older form with so, whoso-ever, etc., is preserved but no longer understood, Iience 
is now felt as a relative. The asjmdetic construction is also found in German after the indefinite and general de- 
terminative welcher fl30. 3). 

Somewhat different from asyndetic hypotaxis is parataxis (267. 4), where the two propositions lie side by side 
without any outward or marked inward sign of subordination: Gegen Frankfurt liegt ein Ding fiber, [es| heiCt Sach- 
senhausen (Goethe's Golz, 1, 4). Ein Herr — [er] sieht aus wie ein Ffirst — und ein Fraulein wie eine Pnnzessm. 
Das sind ihre Bedienten (Sudermann's Hclmat, 3, 1). This construction is also found in English: There is a man 
at the door Ijc] wants to sec you. In both English and German it lingers on in colloquial speech, while in more 
formal language it is replaced by the hypotactic relative construction. 

165. General and Indefinite Relatives: Wer, Was. 

1. Wer whoever ^ somebody who and was what^ whiclt^ whatever ^ that 

which are inflected exactly as the interrogatives wer and was. See 147. 1. 

a. The old gen. wes is sometimes still used instead of wessen in poetry and biblical language: 
Wes das Hertz vol ist ] des gehet der Mund vber (Matth. xii. 34). The neut. gen. wes is still 
common also in prose in the compounds weshalb, weswegen. See 161. 1. i. The masc.^ and 
neut. gen. wes is also still occasionally found in concessive clauses, where it is used seemingly 
as an adjective modifying a following gen.: Einem Madchen, wes Standes {of lyhatcver rank) 
es sei, ist die Frage fiber ihre Wohlgestalt ein wichtiges Problem. This attributive use of 
was has taken the place of an older partitive gen. construction, as explained in 147. 1. E. 
original partitive gen. is now only rarel^^ found: Dem Bischof gdnnen wir willig^ was Ehren 
er auch hat (Frciligrath, 2, 174). It is still quite common in case of adjective-substantives, 
but felt rather as a nom. or acc. in apposition with the was: Es schien, als wollte jeder sich 
von allem cntbldCen, was er nurBewegliches besaC (Goethe’s Dichtnng wtd Wahrhcit^ I, 3). 

It i*^ el'ic where u*=^ually replaced by the prepositional construction with von or now more commonly 
with an: So stiirzte ich alles, was ich von (or an) Geschin: erschleppen konnte, in gleiches 
Verderben (ib., I. 1). The prep, phrase often precedes the was: Marinja hatte, um sich mog- 
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lichst nisch nn Tcchnik anxufijmfn, xns Ihr n«c!i difscf Richtunc fehlfc, In thrcm tibcfcifcr 
die fcchte Hand tlbcrmBfil}: anf.eslrenRt (Scliubm** AV/iifiMm f^((att>rum, VI 11). 

2, Bolli wer .im! was can l>c ii'c<l in a general renm without an antcccricnt, 
but was has a wider range of i^cfulne^‘., as it can also ha\c an antecalcnt. 


See 167. ... . . 

For the clcvclopmeni of ilie-'C general imlefuutc relatives out of tlic imlefinitcs 
wer (146, r) nml was (146. J) stx* 164. Aelr. 

166. Wer is a^^avs in an indefinite tcti'^e and may thus refer to one 
or more, hut never lias an antecetlent and never refer> to a definite person: 
Nur wer die Schnsucht kennt, weiO, was ich Icidc Orly he xiho hiozvs tvhat 
vearrirz I'rcrrs tW.'oI / suffer— a siatenient in the singular. l)ut with an in- 
dcfimic reference to nianv.' Wer ctwas gclcrnt, dCr (2G9. 1. gilt ctwas. 

Wem nicht zu raten ist, dCm (2G9. 1. a) isl nicht zu hclfcn. Wer das gesa^ 
hat, ist cin Lugner Whoever (somelH'dy, but I don’t know who) san! that is 
a liar. Wer nber hcrcinknm, das war dcr Wilhelm Hie one who came in— 
but I know you don’t know wlio it was— just think, it was William. Es tut 
doch wohl, wen (sorrehnly Xihom) man licb hat, einmai wieder mit Augen zu 
schen. In these sentenced the relative wer still contains something of its orig- 
inal indefinite nature. See 145. 2. 

For more dcfiniic reference or for indefinite reference with individualizing 
force, i.c, to cmpiiasize the ulea of an individual with iiulividual resjwnsibility 
for his .actions, with inilividnal characteristics, experiences or to fKiim to a 

group of ‘ ' ‘cr, followed by der or wclchcr, 

is cmp!o‘ ' laume steht, ist mein Bruder. 

DericniK* ' ' Vollkommcnhcit 

am nachsten (r.oethe). Ich lege dies Drama in die Hiindc derjenigen, die 
cs gelcbt hnben (Hauptmann’s Eimamc In acairdancc with 

older usage simple dcr is still often usetl here instead of dcrjenigc dcr. Sec 
130. 2. b. Solch is also often used with the same general meaning ns often found 
in derjenige or dcr, bv\t it .always seems to be a little more indefinite and hence 
is largely confined to the plural: Es gibt immer sokhe, die nur an sich selbst 
dcifken. Compare 131. 3. , , 

a. The double coii'tructton b cmptoywl .after vrer ns lomui .alie r jenuuid <!c*cril)e<l 5n 14C. 

b. .Vote 1: — * — — ' wem Sle ctwa Gules (or now usually Gutem) bcRe- 

gnen (Goct 

b, UarlM i* If’'’. •'*'1 nntecc<lent dcr, jeder, or niemand: Gfilck- 

sclig der, « ■ Wcmi.ar, I. D. U71. L’fl L*). Das mag nun jeder bc- 

urteilen, w ' ic betrachtet (ii|. I. -la. ITJS. 7), DaO cs niemand, 

wer es falsch auslegen ktinnle, zu schen kriepte (id., IV, 1. IRO. 2.1). Weh dem, wer sich der 
Welt verdungen (Ix‘nau*8 Werir, Nat. I-it., 2, 210, Dl.’i). Now der or wclcher 5^ used here 
instead of wer. 

167. Was refers in a gcneiyil or indefinite way to a tiling or a thought, or 
indicates a collective idea, whicli may be tlcfinitc or indefinite: Was du heute 
tun kannst, das (272. C. a) verschiebe nicht auf morgen. Was du fiir recht 
haltst, dessen (272. A, 3rd par.) brauchst du dich nicht zu schUmen. Was 


mir unrecht scheint, dem (272. B. a) versage ich meine Beistimmung, Was 
(referring to a definite group of words, i.c. a definite statement) du da bc- 
haupfet hast, ist unrichtig. Was (indefinite collective idea) die Geschichtc 
reicht, das Leben gibt, sein Busen nimmt es glcich imd willig auf (Goethe). 
Was (definite statement) ich gesagt habe, dabei (272. D. a) blcibt’s. 

Was can have an antecedent, if that antecedent be a word c.\prc.f;.<ing an in- 
definite general idea, such as an indefinite pronoun, a neuter adjective usctl sul)- 
stantively, or a thought contained in a - .... 

for an antecedent the name of a dcfiniU jj. 

use it instead of the more correct welch.* i. ^4i i» Allcs was cr 

sagt, ist gut Das war das Schlimmste, was ich befUrchtete. Mein Bruder ist 
reich, was (here also welches but not now das: for fuller c.\nlnn.at?f>n irq 
1. (3)) ich nicht bin. Das Gut, was (instcn.I of 

hinterlassen hat (Frcytag) For fuller treatment of tl^ iTso of v^as niuran 
antecedent sec 163. 1 and the various articles thereunder. 
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After prepositions a prepositional relative adverb is usually employed in- 
stead of a form of was : Woven das Herz voll ist, (davon) lauft der Mund fiber. 
Wonach man eifrigst strebt, (das) bleibt oft unerreicht. 

a. In early N.H.G. das could also be used in plain substantive clauses in the sense that which, 
where it is now usually replaced by was: Vnd wer nicht hat | von dem wird man nemen | auch 
das er hat (Mark iv. 25). Das is most common in such substantive clauses as are in apposition 
with an es. See 163. 1. (2). 

b. Was is also used of persons in a collective sense: Was von Offizieren im Lager war, wurde 
zusammengetrommelt (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, XLIX). Was hier gemeinsames Los 
jedes Tages und jeder Stunde teilte, geht nun die verschiedensten Wege (Stilgebauer’s Gdtz 
Krafft, I, p. 5) All those (i.e. members of the graduating class) who &c. Especially in a broad 
sense to include little and big, or often males and females: Was noch die Beine gebrauchen 
kann, das geht an Feiertagen aus. Sometimes with the force of wer in a general indefinite 
sense; Friih tibt sich, was ein Meister werden will (Schiller’s Tell, 3, 1). Was in this meaning is 
often employed contemptuously: Was so herumbummelt, bringt es zu nichts. 

c. When was denotes a collective idea the predicate appositive may be in the singular in 
accordance with the form of was or in the plural in accordance with the meaning: So viel als 
moglich werde ich im folgenden nach diesem Beurteilungsgrunde das, was sich als bloBer 
Grazismus verdachtig macht, von dem zu sondern versuchen, was wir als echt deutsche Eigen- 
tiimlichkeit der alten Sprache mbgen gelten lassen (Ribbeck’s Syntax des Ulfila). Manches, 
was als Grazismen in der tibersetzung erscheinen konnte, ist doch im Geiste der Sprache 
gewesen (W. KraITt’s Die Kirchengeschichle der gcrnianischen Volker, I. p. 2G0). 

168. Adverbs in Connection with Relatives. 

1. The adverbs immer, auch, or combined auch immer, also auch nur, 
nur immer standing after wer and was, or several words removed, give gen- 
eralizing force to the relative, and are much like our ever, soever in whoever, 
whatever, &c. : Wer immer es gesagt hat, er hat gelogen. Von wem er es 
auch immer gehort haben mag, es ist gelogen. 

2. The adverb da which often earlier in the period followed was, wer, 
or der once had a concrete meaning, as described in the Note below, but now 
as we feel was, wer, and der as relative pronouns it has become meaningless 
and hence is usually suppressed : Komme was da will. Vnd wer da suchet | der 
findet | Vnd wer da anklopfft | dem wird auffgethan (Matth. vii. 8). Wie 
namlich jedes Ding sich putzt, ] vor’s andem Auge pfauisch stutzt, | dran 
da sich zeigt eines jeden Gab’ (Goethe, Weimar, 1. 4. 20G, 21). This use of da 
is still occasionally found. Sie harrten der Dinge, die da kommen sollten 
(Keller). Sie schritten vor dem Vater und der Mutter her, mit einer gewissen 
Feierlichkeit, wie Menschen, die da wissen, dafi ihnen eine grofie und bedeut- 
same Aufgabe zu teil geworden ist (Wildenbruch). 

Note. The da here was originally a determinative (154. Note) strengthening the preceding determinative der 
(164. Note) and explaining the preceding indefinite wer anybody or was anything by pointing forward to the following 
explanatory asyndetic (164. Note) clause. 

3. Earlier in the period an als often preceded the relative pronoun or adverb, originally 
for the purpose of introducing the following descriptive clause as an appositive, i.e. as a loose 
explanatory clause bearing upon a preceding noun or the preceding statement as a whole: Er 
wollte von den hohen, hohlgeschliffenen Schrittschuhen nichts wissen, sondem empfahl die 
niedrigen, flachgeschliffenen, frieslandischen, als welche zum Schnellaufen die dienlichsten 
seien (Goethe). This als has become rare in our time: [Er] sagte laut und feierlich-grimmig: 
„Es lebe Alexius der Dreizehnte“ — als worauf sich etwas Kurioses ereignete (Raabe’s Eulen- 
pfingsten, chap. XVI). We feel the simple relative now as sufficient. 

4. The demonstrative adv. so is placed after was to denote the general idea 
of quality, so that both words together convey the idea of such things as: Was 
mag wohl darin sein? Allerhand Krimskrams: Kleider, Schtirzen, Bander, 
Flittertand, was so Frauenzimmer brauchen. 

Conditional Relative. 

159. Wer for anybody who, if any one has the same declension as the relative 
and interrogative wer. It has the force of weim man, wenn einer, and the clause 
in which it is found is treated as if it were a conditional clause, the verb standing 
at the end of the clause: Freiheit? Ein schdnes Wort, wer’s recht verstande 
(Goethe’s^ Egmont, Act 4). Fragen ist keine Schande, wer ein Ding nicht 
weilS (Grimm). Das (Selbstbeherrschung) ist eine schone Errungenschaft, 
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wer etwas davon hat (Bismarck to his betrothed Feb 23, 1847) War’s konute, 
wie er! (BoBhart’s BareUhtochtert p 130) If one (or here I) co ild only do as 
he didf In early N H G and as late as Goethe’s day, der was also used m the 
same way 

Correlative Pronouns 


160 1 A Referring to a def person or object 

He {she, thal one (of a thing), the man, the uomait those uho {uJnch), are 
represented m German by the following correlatives 
a Der (die, das) jenige, welcher (welche, welches) or der (die, das) 
b Der (die, das), welcher (welche, welches). 
c Der (die, das), der, &c 

d Er (sie), der (die), see 2 o beloi\ •* 

c Without antecedent (see 130 2 b and 164 Note) Der (not welcher) 
mich hebt, ist in der Weite, or der, er (see 2 c below) 
f Solcher, der (welcher) one which of such a nature that such as solche, 
die wurdig sind such as are worthy We often find wie or als instead of der 
or welcher, and derartig, derlei, so, em instead of solch See 163 3 D 

g Derselbe, der the same one who Er ist eben derselbe, den wir gestem 
sahen 

h Der, so (early N H G , see 163 5) = der, welcher 

t The first member in all the above cases can also, except m d and e, be 
used adjectively 

B Referring indefinitely or m a general way to persons or to some thing 
a Wer, der Wer das sagt, der lugt See 166, and 2 6 below 
b Das (or dasjemge, ems, etwas, nichts, alles, manches, vieles, das Beste, 
or any adjective substantive), was (not now usually das or welches) as in the 
earlier part of the period) Das(jenige), was er sagt, ist wahr Es gibt tm 
Leben so manches, was uns ratselhaft erschemt See also 163 1 (1) 

2 a The form er, der (1 A d above) is different from the other forms 
in A The determinative derjeuige or der m a b c is of itself indefinite and 
its meaning is only determined by the clause that always follows it Hence 
the ueterminative forms a h c are used when the identity of the person m 
question is yet to be established When the subject is a person already men- 
tioned and thus known and some particular statement with regard to him 
follows m the relative clause er, der are used Er (Arneth the Austrian his- 
torian who IS the subject of the sketch from which this sentence is taken and 
who has just been presented to the attention of the reader), der im ganzen ernes 
der glucklichsten Menschenleben hinter sich hat, genoC auch das grofie Gluck, 
erne Mutter zu hahen, die zu den herrlichsten deutschen Frauen gerechnet 
werden muB 


tJote Occas onally er 13 tjsed determEnat vely with th? force of derfjen ge) m accordance with an older usage 
once qu t* common FUr nuch steht s e ( e d e Musik) atif der untersten Stufe gut fur Kinder imd Traumer aber 
uicbt furse deschzu handelnden Menschen ausgewachsea haben (Sp elhagen s Frngtborert p 176) 

In English the development is m the same direction We still say m a de- 
terminative sense he who but more commonly m the plural those who instead 
of the older and once common they who On the other hand we still use they 
who corresponding to German sie die when the reference is to persons who have 
just been mentioned so that the differentiation of form that has resulted m 
Ge^n is also found m English m the plural There is also a strong tendency 
to differentiate in the singular by using he who for pointing to a person already 
mentioned and the man who or the one who in a determinative sense He uho 
however is also much used in a general indefinite sense = wer, so that dif- 
ferentiation here is not so close as in German 
b The der m 1 B a is not an antecedent of wer, but onlv the reoetition of 
the subject wer, and not being necessary can be dropped However, if wer 
and its seeming antecedent do not stand m the same case it is not usually 
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c. The definite subject der can be repeated by a following er in the same 
manner as indefinite wer is repeated by der, as described in 6.* Der ineinen 
alten Gliedem Mut verlieh, j in eure Hohle mich hinauf zu wagen, | er steht 
mir bei, ich fiihl’s (Hauptmann’s Versunkene Glocke, Act 3, 11. 1382-4). 

Stereotyped Pronominal Forms. 

161. There are a number of compound pronominal forms which are now 
treated as indeclinables and are written with a small letter, altho some of them 
are in fact substantives. 

1. 'meines ('deines, 'seines, 'ihres, 'unseres, &c.) 'gleichen one of my {your, 
his, her, our) stamp, one who is my {your, his, her, our) equal, fossilized genitives 
(see a) used substantively without change of form for any case sing, or pi.: 
Seinesgleichen (nom. sing.) lafit sich kaum wieder finden. Seinesgleichen 
(nom. pi.) lassen sich kaum wieder finden. Er erkannte ihn fiir seines- 
gleichen (acc. sing.). Ich habe nie ihresgleichen (acc. sing, or pi.) gesehen 
I have never seen the like of her (them). Leute ihresgleichen (gen. pi.) finden 
sich selten. Er geht mit ihnen wie mit seinesgleichen (dat. pi.) um. For 
stress see 47. 3. A. h. cc. 

a. Such forms as meinesgleichen, tho used ■\v!th unchanged forms for all cases, are in fact 
fossilized genitives of the wk. masc. adjective-substantive Gleiche equal, one who is like. This 
gen. was once a real partitive genitive. It became fossilized in negative sentences: Er findet 
nicht seinesgleichen (partitive gen. depending upon nicht; see 146. g. Note 2), literally He will 
find nothing of one equal to himself. Later this original con.struction was forgotten and the 
gen. was used for any case, sing, or pi., masc. or fem. The fossilized acc. sing. masc. is also 
used in ohnegleichen, sondergleichen without a parallel-. Sie erlauben sich Kiihnheiten ohne- 
gleichen (in form a masc. acc. sing., but refers here to an abstract fem. noun in the pi.). The 
fossilized acc. form is also still found in dessen Gleichen and deren Gleichen. See 2. 

In Luther’s time gleich was still felt as a wk. masc. noun: Denn er ist nicht mein Gleiche 
(Job ix. 32). Compare Ich.bhi’s, bin Faust, bin deinesgleichen ! (Goethe’s Faust, Nacht). 

2. Des'gleichen (for the sing.) and much more commonly der'gleichen 
(for sing, or pi., masc., fem., or neut.) of such a nature, such, the like, of the {that) 
kmd, of the same kind, such as, used adjectively and substantively, demonstra- 
tively or relatively. Demonstratively: Vnd dis gleichen Reuchwerg solt jr 
euch nicht machen (Ex. xxx. 37). Sie scheinen sich auf dergleichen Handel 
zu verstehen They seem to understand trade of such a nature. Eine der- 
gleichen (now more commonly derartige, as dergleichen does not now usually 
tolerate an indefinite article before it) Lobrede (Lessing), dergleichen Scherze, 
dergleichen Leute. Bei dergleichen ist aber das Weib dem Mann iiber (Roseg- 
ger) In such things a woman is ahead of a man. Ja, ganz unverhofft;^ vor 
acht Tagen haben wir uns nichts dergleichen traumen lassen. Auf einem 
Tische hatte er die Gewinne ausgelegt: lauter Kleinigkeiten, Bonbons, Bild- 
chen, Bleistifte und dergleichen. Der neugebackene Sextaner stand wie 
ein armer Sunder da und erwartete einen tiichtigen Riiff el ; doch nichts der- 
gleichen (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, XIII) hut nothing of the kind happened. 

Relatively: wil wunder thun | der gleichen nicht geschaffen sind (Ex. j^xiv. 
10). Und hat solche grosse straffe vber vns gehen lassen ( Des gleichen 
vnter allem Himel nicht geschehen ist (Baruch ii. 2). Einen iiberlegenden 
Schurken, dergleichen Franz ist (Schiller). Er ging im Sonnenschein auf 
der Wiese, wo allerlei merkwiirdige und unbekannte Blumen bliihten, um- 
flogen von Schmetterlingen, dergleichen er nie gesehen hatte (H. Seidel’s 
Der Scliatz, III). 

The above forms are fossilized genitives (see 1. a), but also the acc. is simi- 
larly used in connection with a gen. of a relative: dessen Gleichen with reference 
to a masc.^ or neut. sing, and deren Gleichen with reference to a fem. sing, or 
any noun in the pi. Exs. : Den merkwiirdigsten Platz, dessen Gleichen in der 
Welt vielleicht nicht wieder zu sehen ist (Goethe). Immer war ihr Antlitz 
von leuchtender Heiterkeit und all ihr Gebaren von einer leichten Anmut iiber- 
gossen, deren Gleichen er noch nicht gesehen hatte (H. Hoffmann’s Die Toteii- 
hochzeit, p. 159). 
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a Dergleichcn I'* al o u^cd adwrl nll> Die Hofrfitm wuCte, wo das hinaus wollte, tat 
abcr mcht dergleichcn (Hericp ch Iprtumts homait p If) but sJfi didn I let on i c i rttcndcd 
not to knott AUo nichts m‘!tcnd ol nicht Und die Bewegung, die kune, stolze, mit der sie 
die Blume 2 um Fenster hmaust^arf, wed Edith sie wclk gefunden — und ich nichts dergleichen 
getan hattc (Srlnil in s Refut^ium peccaiortnn II C) /•rmnic 1 lad pretended not to twtiee (that •ilip 
wore the flower to «how her lo\e for ii t ‘vitnctiit cs desgleichen Es schien unmbghch dafl 
Frau Uelzcn nichts bemerkt haben soUle, wenn dies® auch kemeswegs desgleichen tat (Spiel 
hagen s Das siclett im House II) 

3 ^Derlei (= der'gtcichen) of such a iialitrc 11 * 500 ! ns a demonstrntn c, 
both ndjcctiN c!\ and siib-'t i!Ui\cI\ nus alien derlei Betrachtungen Derlei 
\iaren damals die Ideale junger Lcute Such things were at lint time the ideals 
of joung people Thus aKo i number of compounds with lei allerlei ill kinds 
of beiderlei both both kinds of emerlci of one kind nil the same (Das 1 st 
mir -emerleib mancherlei m'in> kinds of solcherlei buch kinds of &c See 
126 1 o For stress sec 47 3 A cc 

1 'Aller'hand (= allerlei) all kttuls of used ndjcctivel> and substinti\cl> 
allerhand Blumen all kinds of flowers Es 1 st die Rede gewesen \on allerhand 
The con\ersation was about all sorts of things Allerhand Gutes all sorts of 
good things Sec 139 1 a A ole 1 or stress *'tc 47 ^ A h cc 

o Unserems (= unseremer one of our stamp) tho usually inflected like a 
strong neuter 'id]ccti\c with contraction to -eins m the nom and acc is some- 
times in\ariable thruout Mit unserems (instead of unsereinem) machen sie 
mcht viel Urastlinde These modern compounds art formed by writing to 
gctiier two distinct words unser (gen pi of the personal pronoun) and einer 
or ems, substantive forms of tbc numeral ein Tor ibc double gender here 
see 263 I C b Sec abo 263 II 4 / 

Unseremer is now also often used with the force of ich Unseremer hat’s 
mcht so gut 

THT VrRB 

162 A verb is a word that predicates action or being 
CLVSSiriCVTION 


163 Verbs are divided into two classes iransitnc and utlranstltie 

1 A Iransitne verb is one that requires a complement in the acc case 
Ich Uebe den Vater 

2 An intransitive verb is one that either requires no complement as ich 
kme, or takes a complement m the gen dat , or in some case governed by 
a preposition Ich bedarf des Trostes Ich begegne emem Freunde Er 
trachtet nach dem Gelde 

a The following verbs can be used transitively or intransitively sometimes 
however with a little different meaning m the two functions in a few cases abo 
with different principal parts according to the function anfangen, anheben, 
begmnen, backen, baden, biegen, braten, brechen, brennen, enden, fluchten, 
gleichen, hangen, heilen, irren, kleben, lehnen, kochen, quellen, rauchen 
reifen, reifien, schlagen, schiefien schhefien, schmelzen, speisen, spritzen, spru- 
hen, stecken, stoBen, sturzen, treiben, trocknen, verderben, weiden E\s Er 
hat das Glas gebrochen and Das Glas 1 st gebrochen Er hangte den Hut 
an den Uagel and Der Hut hmg an dem Nagel Compare 257 1 a & Ger 
mans very often employ a reflexive verb where m English an intransitive is 
used Sec 218 3 B 


3 Under the above classes arc distinguished 



b Impersonal verbs used only m the 3rd person sing with the formal suh 
ject es, expressed or understood Es schneit Mir grant davor, or Es eraiit 
nur davor For the use of impersonal verbs see 219 ^ 
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Grammatical Forms of the Verb. 

Aspect. 

164. The verb distinguishes by its forms person, number, tense, mood, 
voice, and aspect. The terms persons, number, voice need no especial explana- 
tion here as they are in general used as in English. Tense and mood are treated 
at considerable length below. 

At this point it is desired to say a few words about aspect : Aspect indicates 
the aspect, the type of the action. It often shows: (1) that the activity con- 
tinues for some time in unbroken course, the durative aspect, as in essen, 
schlafen, wachen and in English to eat, to sleep, to he awake, or with an especial 
form to emphasize the idea of continuation, to be eating, to he sleeping. (2) 
That the activity represents only 07ie point of time, the point-action or per- 
fective aspect, as in einschlafen, aufwachen, erscheinen and in English to fall 
asleep, to awake, to arise, the ingressive perfective aspect calling attention to 
the first point, the beginning of the action or state, the moment when one 
enters into sleep, or comes into the waking state, or the moment when the sun 
appears; of on the other hand, as in abbliihen to cease blooming, verbliihen to 
lose one's beauty, lit. to cease blossoming, aufessen to eat up, the effective perfec- 
tive aspect, calling attention to the final point in the activity, the moment 
when the blooming, blossoming ceases and the apple disappears in the throat. 
The durative aspect is usually expressed by the simple verb, the point-action 
or perfective aspect often by a verb with a dependent infinitive: Es fangt an 
zu regnen. Es hbrt auf zu regnen. In case of many very common verbs the 
ingressive perfective idea is expressed by giving a transitive verb reflexive form: 
(durative) Er sitzt auf dem Stuhl, but with ingressive force: Er setzt sich auf 
den Stuhl. Similarly Er liegt auf dem Bette, but Er legt sich auf das Bett. 
Er steht auf den eigenen FiiBen, but Er stellt sich auf die eigenen Fiifie. Per- 
fective force is in most cases expressed by the use of a prefix or particle. The 
particle or prefix originally had in every verb a concrete meaning, but it is 
often not felt to-day, as in erscheinen and English arise, and yet it usually has 
an appreciable meaning, for altho it has lost its concrete sense it has frequently 
developed point-action or perfective force. In aufessen and in to eat up it is 
quite evident that auf and tip do not now have the original meaning of upward, 
for the apple in fact goes down. The particle here has become a mere gram- 
matical form to indicate the final point in the activity. Sometimes a simple 
verb has by virtue of its meaning alone perfective force, as in kommen and 
in English to come. As the usual German way to indicate point-action or 
perfectivity is by the use of prefixes this question is treated under prefixes in 
246. II. 3. b, 4. a, 5. D. a, h, c.; 223. I. 7. E. h, c, G. d; 191. I. f In older 
German werden with the present participle of the verb to be conjugated was 
rnuch used with ingressive perfective force, which has left traces behind in the 
literary language and the dialects, as described in 190. 1. C. a. Note 1. The 
different forms of the durative aspect are discussed in 175. Note.^ Besides 
these formal characteristics of aspect there is an other which plays an important 
role in the spoken language — accent. Both transitive and intransitive dura- 
tives, when spoken somewhat more forcibly and rapidly than usual in con- 
nection with a strong rising intonation of the voice, become ingressive perfec- 
tives indicating the moment of a sudden change .in the situation. This form 
of the ingressive aspect is most commonly found in joyful exclamations expressing 
satisfaction over the attainment of some end or over a pleasant discovery: 
Ich hab’s! or Ich seh’s! (Poliak in Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge, 1920, p. 414), 
an exclamation uttered upon finding a point in the landscape after a long search. 
Likewise in Ich kaim’s!, an exclamation spoken upon discovering that one can 
do something that one has been trying to do. It is also common in lively nar- 
rative to indicate a sudden turn in the development of the events: Da wallt 
dem Deutschen auch sein Blut (JJhland’s Schwabische Kunde, 1. 29) Then also 
the blood of the German begins to boil. 
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There are al‘?o other aspects. The iterative aspect expresses the idea of the 
frequent occurrence and repetition of an activity, as in streicheln to stroke. 
For fuller discussion see 245, 111. 2 and 3. The diminutive aspect indicates 
an activity of diminutive proportions, as in lacheln to sviilc.^ See 246. III. 2. b. 
The intensive aspect indicates intensification of the activity, horen to hear, 
but horchen (intensive to listen. Sec 246. III. 5. The desidcrativc aspect 
represents an activity as threateninpr, indicating that there is a strong and 
persistent impulse present to perform it: Mich schlafert I feel sleepy. Sec 
246. III. 3. if. For the terminate aspect see 176. Note, last par. 


Tense (for formation see 177. I, II, III and 190). 

165. There arc three absolute tenses (present, pres, perfect, and future), 
which c.\prcss time from the standpoint of the moment in which the speaker 
is speaking without reference to some other act; and three relative tenses 
(past, past perfect, and future perfect), which express time relatively to the 
preceding absolute tenses. The following articles on tense apply principally 
to the tenses of the indicative. The tenses of the subjunctive are treated under 
the head of the subjunctive mood. 

1. present Tense. The present tense represents an action as now taking 
place, or a state as now e.\isting: Der Baum bliiht. Er ist sehr krank. It 
often* represents the act as something habitual, customary, characteristic: Er 
wohnt im Winter in der Stadt, Er schreibt schbn. 

It is also used : 

a. To express a general truth : Zweimal zwei ist vier. 

b. In narration, especially in lively style, to make more vivid past events 
and bring them nearer the hearer. This usage of the present, common also 
in English, is called the historical present. In German it frequently in narra- 
tion relieves the past tense and thus furnishes a means to vary the style. Some 
authors are very fond of it, white others use it little or not at all. In Goethe’s 
Hermann nnd Dorothea it is conspicuously absent, and is in general uncommon 
in epic poetry, where there is a calm and dignified movement. 


c. As the English present perfect to express that an action or state that 
was begun in the past is still continuing at the present time, usually accom- 
panied by the adverbs bereits, schon already, erst only, lange long, or the prep, 
seit since: Wie lange lemen Sie schon deutsch? Ich leme es erst seit sechs 
Monaten How long have you been studying German? I have been studying 
it for only six months. Wir warten bereits seit einer Stunde auf ihn. Wie 
lange sind Sie bier? How long have you been here? 

Note Thus also the perfo/.t tnfin t ^ i . , . .. ^ 

fiiiitive, to show that sotni . , 

ntiaftig gewesen warest, c . ' . 

might, as young as you ar 


^swally instead of the future in the subordinate clauses of purpose and 
crmdition and often elsewhere in both principal and subordinate propositions 
where an adverb of time or the context makes clear the thought, for this the 
oldest future form, long deeply rooted in German feeling, is still a favorite 
where there IS no ambiguity: Ich wunsche, dafi du zu ihm gehst. Lafi uns 
eilen, dafi wir ihn noch e^eichen. Wenn du dich beeilst, or beellst du dich, 
so wrst du ihn noch einholen. Morgen kommt er. Wann kommt er? Ich 
weifi mebt, wann er kommt. As in English the present is used after a future 

Icli werde ihn, gut empfangen, wenn 
r kommt. The present by reason of its pithy terseness is felt as more torcctul 
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than the longer and more accurate but weaker future, hence is much used to 
express something confidently expected : Kommt er? Er kommt Will he come? 
He surely will. 

e. Instead of the imperative (see 177. I. B. h). 

f. The present is often used where the reference is to a past act and a present 
perfect might be used. The speaker uses the present tense as tho the words 
had just been spoken as he feels the matter as one of present interest: Ich hore, 
or Man sagt mir, dafi er noch sehr krank ist. The present is also used in quot- 
ing from a book still read and studied even tho the author belongs to the past: 
Goethe meint, dafi usw. 

2. Present Perfect. The present perfect is used to represent that something 
is finished at the time of speaking, or that the results of a past act still continue 
in the present (see also 3, A. a below) : Ich habe den Brief schon geschrieben. 
Ich bin eben von der Stadt gekommen. Kolumbus hat Amerika entdeckt. 
Die Earche ist im Mten Jahrhundert erbaut worden. 

The present perfect is also used : 

a. Instead of the future perfect: Wenn du angekommen bist, werde ich 
dich besuchen (instead of Wenn du angekommen sein wirst, &c). 

h. Often in dialect and colloquial speech instead of the past tense in nar- 
rative: „Wir haben gezittert am ganzen Leib,“ fuhr der braune Schmied 
fort, „wir haben ein Vaterunser beten wollen, aber die Zunge ist wie gelahmt 
gewesen vor Schreck“ (Rosegger). Ja, wie wir nu in seinem Zelt gekommen 
sind, da ist er erst eine janze Weile so uf und abjegangen und hat nischt nich 
geredt (Finke in Wildenbruch’s Die Quitzows, 1, 8). Darauf hat Xante Ida 
mich angesehen und gefragt, ,na also — wer war’s?‘ Weil ich aber doch ge- 
wufit habe, dafi du’s nicht haben woUtest, habe ich nichts gesagt. Da hat. 
Xante Ida rote Flecke auf den Backen bekommen und gemeint, &c. (Young 
Georg von Drebkau in Wildenbruch’s Vize-Mama). The use of the present 
perfect here seems to result from the desire of the speaker to attach importance 
to each individual utterance by representing it as an independent fact worthy 
of attention, as explained in 3. A. a and c below. The common people are very 
fond of this form of exaggeration. This usage first appeared in the fourteenth 
century. In the dialects of the South from this time on the present perfect 
gradually within two centuries supplanted the simple past indicative, not only 
on account of a natural fondness there for the present perfect but also largely 
because of a mere formal factor, namely certain forms of the past indie, had 
by the suppression of final e become identical with those of the present tense, 
as in er spielt (3rd pers. present or past indie.). Thus the Swabian writer 
Berthold Auerbach in his beautiful story ,,Brigitta“ in keeping with the dia- 
lectic setting lets the heroine use thruout the entire book the present perfect 
in narrative instead of the literary past tense. 

3. ^ A. Past Te7ise. The past tense usually represents a past act or condition 
not in its completeness, but as being performed or continuing at the same time 
as some other act or condition, or it represents the act as completed in past 
time in connection with some other event. Hence the past tense has for its 
leading idea that of the simultaneity of two or more related past acts or con- 
ditions. It accordingly represents single acts or facts as links in a chain of facts, 
and for this reason it is the usual tense for the description and narration of all 
related events and conditions in the past, and is therefore the prevailing tense 
of narrative, history, and the novel. The past tense, however, is not confined 
to lengthy description, but is used even in a single sentence if it describes some- 
thing as it once was without relation to the present: Die deutschen Kaiser 
wurden in Frankfurt gekront. Thus the past tense cuts us off from the present 
entirely, and leads us into the midst of past events and conditions which are 
developing at the same time with close relations to each other, but with no 
relations whatever to the present, and thus this tense differs rather sharply 
from the present perfect, which represents the act as now completed, the' oc- 
currence as now an accomplished fact. The past tense does not, however, 
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implv ncct>«nrily time \cr>» remote, !)ul i*; umxI for time |nst, whether it refer*? 
to remote act*' «)r to tlmn* of a few rnonuni*' aqo, if it turns iht mind from tlu 
prcMint to two pi^i acts or c\ents. or to a sorus of pist events in their rcl itions 
to each other: Als die Bhume in vollstcr Blutc standen, Irnt heftiger Frost 
cm. Ich sang, indem cr Klnvicr spicltc. Ich sang bcim Ankiciden. See 246. 
11. 1 a for the fortx* winch lirouUn al>out the dilTerentution l)eiwcen the past 
and the pre-enl l>crfe'Ct. 

a pa]! Tme Cmp rti Of Prrirr’ PerUcS Tlir ni't trtJ'C ollcn con!oijnt1e<l with 
the P'i'‘<rnt jiTTfcci the litter f U‘<sl whrn the rr'Ull^ of i |vi'l irl 'till cm I m tl r i rr«tnt, 
or to rciirrMnt i ivi't ri-rni m innc|H-n(!rm hit tint i' i linl m i chiiti < f rchtcl r\rnl», 
ind cnphi'irr' the l^-innK of thi' jvi't riTiil tijx»n tin \ rr rnt 1 hu' the [ rr'cnl |»rrfcci lotikn 
at the jviM from the •tindj'oint of thr j rc'cni < r of 'irni (ul whiK tin j>i*i tm-r tiUc' u'lnto 

the jvi't in I enh't' our inirtc't m the cirnt' thru t iVin., i ’ifv Hmir in tlir nn ! t of i mr 
ntixc whift the Jst'l trn'T or [si't jn-rfrct I i' l^n uiiili ftnU u the 'I’cilrr chin,,r' ir» 
the pto« t'crf It oner when I c ilc^irr' (Ij to rr; o-'cni i (vi't irt nol i' i Imk ,n the chitn of 
CMnl' but iccordins to hi' juifKtnrnt i' m imfortint inlrjufdrnl firt o'- i 2 > to ritrr'cnt 
that the n>uU of i jvi«t na rtill cmm* it the time of tl r nirntiie il Luther tat lu Worms 
eincn Ganj:, dcrrIfJthen nincher KriCRiobtrst In der ichwerstcn Schlacht nicht RCWn hat 
( 2 ) In dem seiner Wohnung fegentfber Iicrrndrn Haute, wo sem Freund VVilhclm wohntc, 
war das ^harlschfieber ausgebrochen und, da Fn« alien Wamunfcn luwider doch noch lO 
scinem dort wohntndcn Freunde pinf, so isl cr cbenfalls erkrankt und liept nun schwer da* 

h Patt Tfnsf I irJ ^v / \r ^ rrtj litu' iW* in cic wiine" of c\Tnt' mturilK ti'O, the 
fW't ten»e m mmiitin Oie>e evint' i' he hi* *cen them tile | lire in their nhtion* to cicb 
other, iml ma\ tw tin* tmve iiTn in t '»nOr 'cntrnrr i* there «* in hi* mind i conwlcld 

picture of the whole ocrurrence Ccstem cruank eln Kind Sic woren Rcstem In der Oper. 
On the other Inntl when the t ihin^* arc commtininirtl to i thinl |>irt> b\ the one who hi* 
onl> harJ tlicm he U'cs the | rev perf U'ciu*r tfm ire to the *p, iler onI> independent ficl* 
Gestem isl ein Kind ertninken Sic sind Ecstent in der Oper pewesen 
f I nOtsh and Ctrrn an Pail Cen'/xirrd In Iioth 110^1111.0* the pi*t trn»e once performcrl 
\lic function* of four ten *c* tht tvi*t pre'cni |»cr(ift |u'i pirfert ind future perfect i ximple* 
of the 0*0 of the ficmnn |>a*t f<>r tlu ivi't jxrfrct ind the fuluri f>rrfett in. j.i\rn m C and C 
liclow It i* *tiU often U'«i when we f>houlil inih-cI tin prevent iKrfect *0 tint it »etm* to 
cojTcvpond to I nRh'h usaci Koch nie in der Gcsthlchlc war ein so Eewaltiper Knmiif (KCnit: 
ion HiV'-tn ViK 19 191 '») While older u*aRC thu* often mil aj ix^ir* l nch*h ind C*ermia 
“I » ' indent fict* conrciviil 1* liiMOK tiken plice recentlj 

■ * ■ lire tlu re i« n fen net to 1 definite time or i Iice pro- 

■'olutil> lM*t *>0 lint It nnnot K conMiIiretl n* a put 
rourvt u*e* the prevent |Hrfeci i* the rtUnnee 1* to 
an itKKiK.iiutiii pavl act 1 /j orii/rr otfuj^ht ftro lots last irir or ihi frerninp but Uv ho!hrr 
las fcoiij// hto /"Ots this vreek a* the sjieaker fi-cl* tint the runotl in qutvunn 1* not \et do ihI, 
pavved while in Genrnn the prevent perfect mu't lie u-uti in f*oth cihs Mein IJrudcr hat voriscs 
Johr, heute Morgen, diese woche zwel Hiite gekauft Wherttir the idea of pa*t time i* not 
prominent 1 c where the reference is ptneril or indrfmile the pn.*ant [lerfect 1* lived in I nUivli 
brother ha* often Iwught two int* it 1 time Mein Binder hat oft rwei HUtc auf einmal 
gekauft M> brother ha* Ixuight two new hit* Mem Bruder hat twei neue Hdte gekauft* 
When statements of independent fact* reftr to 1 timt more remote ! nghsh ii*inU> emploj* 
the past tense while Gtrmin inclines hen. to the list of the privent lurfect Das cigcntliche 
Bayern 1st etwa um 600 von den Deutschen besetzt worden Romanen haben sich aber am 
Geblrge linger gehalten (RtlnghiU Cfschichtf der cfc»/jr/r« Sf>racle j, I I) lln im proper 
'00 lint m the mountiin* tlic Rominct jiopuhiion nnmtiinid 
in IS 1 sun till of oldtr howetir, the pist ttn'c i* 


ilw-ajs represents the act or stile isalsoliitib completed, 

, will re 

1 bus It is perfectly clear ' 

tense form was m rciht> a pri ini tense is c\pliincd in 191 I 1 ind I it has in Gintiin ic 
qutred power to point to the past, c\cn tlu. remote past, while in 1 nclish it still ilwixs his 
close relations with tJic present ^ 


B The past is also used as the past perfect in nngltsh (just as the pre«?ent 
in German is used for tlie present perf m EnRhsh, as dcscnbetl m J c nbo\c) 
to describe an action as hcRun at some previous time, luit as still contmmnir 

ih^als er kam \ had been waiting t\\o hours for him when lie came 

accordance with usage in older periods when there was no past perfect 
tense the past is often used for the past perfect Wir waren mit TJcchtntz auC 
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der Richards-Hohe, die meine Frau noch nicht sah. (Hebbel’s Tagebiicher, 
Aug. 3, 1854). See also 4 a below and A. c above. 

D. The past is also used for the future perfect. See 6 below. 

4. Past Perfect. The past perfect tense represents a past action or event 
as completed at or before a certain past time: Als er das gehort hatte, erschrak 
er When he had heard that, he became frightened. 

a. The past perf. is often replaced by the past: Als er das hdrte, erschrak 
er. See also 3. A. c. 

5. Future Tense. The future tense represents an action or event as yet to 
take place: Mein Herz wird sich freuen, wenn ich dich wiedersehe. 

The future is also used of an action or event in past time that was yet to 
take place: Die Dirne ging mit blofSem Kopfe, sie wird also den JEolzschnitzer 
nur eine Strecke und nicht allzuweit begleiten (Anzengruber’s Sterjisteinhof, 
p. 69). 

The present tense often takes the place of the future. See 1. d above. 

a. The future is also used instead of the imperative (177. I. B. c). 

b. It is often, especially in colloquial speech, used to express a probability 
or supposition, often accompanied by wohl, usually with the force of a present 
tense: Karl wird [wohl] krank sein = Karl ist wohl krank. Der Hund wird 
[wohl] sechs Jahre alt sein = Der Hund ist wohl sechs Jahre alt. The wohl 
is not necessary with werden but must be used with the simple present. The 
werden here contains strong modal force and can often be replaced by a modal 
auxiliary: Der Hund kann sechs Jahre alt sein. 

Often in interrogative form, especially to question someone on some well- 
known fact or truth in such a way as to encourage him to essay an answer: 
Hans, wie wird der Mann heihen, der Amerika entdeckt hat? Johnny, you can 
tell me, can’t you, the name of the man who discovered America? Hans, wie 
wirst du den ZinsfuC aus Kapital und Zeit und Zins berechnen? Now, Johnny, 
you can tell me, can’t you, how to ascertain the rate of interest, &c.? The 
question form is also often employed to indicate surprise at a preceding question 
which inquires after something that ought to be self-evident: A. Bist du zu- 
frieden? B. Wo werde ich denn zufrieden sein? = Wie kann ich denn zu- 
frieden sein? 

On the other hand, in connection with schon it is used with a peculiar modal 
force to indicate emphatically a certainty of a certain condition' of things at 
the present time : A. Ich habe es nicht. B. Sie werden es schon haben A. I 
haven’t it. B. But I know you do have it. Backer, ’s Bluttgericht meenen 
Se (meinen Sie) woU? Dreifiiger. Er wird (for Sie werden) schon wissen, 
welches ich meine (Hauptmann’s Die Weber, Act 1). This peculiar construc- 
tion must not be confounded with another having the same form, which however 
points with emphasis to a future act: Ich werde es schon tun I’ll do it, you can 
count on it. 

Note,^ Scholars generally regard this form as the usual future tense, the thought being that the future will in the 
• case at issue show that the assumption is true. As this form is common with this meaning in dialects where it is not 
used as a future proper it seems more probable to the author that it is the old periphrastic present tense described in 
f Note 1. For centuries it had the same force as the simple present tense but finally differentiated itself 

from the terse forceful simple form by becoming less positive, so that werden came to be felt more as a modal than 
a tense auxiliary, and after the analogy of modal auxiliaries forms its present perfect tense in the same peculiar 
that modal auxiliaries do when used in this sense, as explained in 212. 2, e\ Damals wird der Hund sechs Jahre alt 
gewesen sein after the analogy of l3amals kann or muB der Hund sechs Jahre alt gewesen sein. Both the present 
and the present perfect tenses of the periphrasis are already common in Luther’s language: Da werden on zweyffel 
die heiligen Engel gewest sein | Denn wo der Vatter, Son, unnd heiliger Geist sich lassen sehen | da wirdt das gantze 
faimlische heer mussen sein (Luther’s Werke, LII, p. 101) See 6. a. Note below. The old periphrastic present with 
schon naturally developed a different force in accordance with the meaning of schon. 

c. In North German popular and colloquial language there is often used in lively narrative 
a form which is exactly like the future but seems in fact to rest upon the dialectic periphrasis for 
the present tense described in 190. 1. C. a. Note 1, usually alternating with a simple historical 
present or some other tense that points to the past. As this form uniformly refers to the past 
it is evidently a historical present, if it is in fact a present: Der Herr Schmidt hatte ja wohl 
so ein zwanzig oder dreifiig letzten Donnerstag weggeschickt, well sie Sozialisten waxen, und 
das werden sich ja die andem zu Nutzen machen und von dem Herm Schmidt einen gaM 
erschrecldichen Loto fordem. Na, gnadige Frauleins, der Herr Schmidt wird ja wohl die 
Radelsfiihrer zur Tiir hinauswerfen, und die werden mit den andem in hellen Haufen wieder- 
kommen, um den Herm Schmidt totzuschlagen, als der Herr Kapitan in der Tiir steht und 
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eln paar Pistolen herauslicht; ti* ♦. •i**' — ‘ufdcmganien 

Hof ist seit geslcm Jcelne Kattc onutjmc-^ c\cn 

in clioJcc pro^c in lnTl> narratlx ■ un wcrdcn die 

bcidcn anfangen, sich raiticn in ■ Das tdU Hint, 

Samtltch( nVffcr, VI, p. 100). 

G, Fttlurc Perfect. Tlic future perfect tcn«:c represents that an action or 
event will be complctcil at or before a certain time yet future. Tills clumsy 
fonn bas not yet become tboroly cstablishctl in common usiqc, wbere, as in 
older perimls, the present perfect is still much useil. Wenn cr diese Bedingung 
nicht vor Morgen crfullt hnben wird (or more commonly crfullt hath so ist der 
Vertrag nichtig. We al*^^ find tlic past ten‘'e inste.ul of the future perfect, 
as the past is here as often ebewhere iisctl iii'-tead of the pre--eni perfect: Hil* 
debrani: Wie Innge soli dor Jammer denn noch dnucm? Dieinch- So lange, 
fiircht* ich, bis der letzte ficl {Ilebbel’s .Wthdutn^rn. Ill, 5. Ih Es ist nicht 
das letzte Mab daB ich mich hicr befand (R.ialie's Iran Snlovte. ch.ip. vii). 
Das Trudehen war da ganz gut aufgchobcn, bis wir cs abholen (id,, Afetsler 
j'hifor, chap, vii), Vicl gibt cs nicht; doch nimm damit vorlieb; [ wlr hauen 
cin, bis nichts mehr Ubrig blieb (Fulda's Taltsjimn, 1. .I). Wenn der Ncbcl 
verzog und die Hcirner der Sachsen zum Kampf laden, so ruft mich (I.ienhard’s 
Kvmz Arthur, Du wirst gliicklichcr sein, als du cs seit jahren warst 
(Hermann Hc*'=e*s Rofihaltlc). 

When the idea of completion is not prominent the future perfect ran be re- 
placc<l, as in oldest German, l>y the present, which here as in older pcruMls still 
often has future force, or it may lie replaced by the mmlern future tense: So- 
bald du ctwas crfiihrst or erfahren wirst, telcgrapbiere. 

a. Future Perfect for Rcferer.ee to the Past. Tho not common in the sense 
of a future perfect, the future perfect form is often, on the otlier hand, ustnl to 
express probability or supposition, to represent an action ns probably fmishetl, 
or to state a supjKisiiion concerning some past act, often accompanictl by wohl: 
Er wird jetzt w'ohl geschrieben haben He has probably written by this time. 
Er w’ird wohl der Tdter gcw'cscn sein He was probably the perpetrator. Often 
in interrogative form, especially to question someone on some well-known past 
event in such a way as to encourage him to essay an answer: Jakob sah, daB 
Getreide in Agypten fei! war. Was w'ird cr da zu seinen Sohnon gesagt haben? 
Hans, in welchem FIuB wird Friedrich Rotbart den Tod gefunden haben? 
In the interrogative form it al'io expresses wonder: Wo wird cr die Hncht zu- 
gebracht haben? (Lessing's il/mna, 1, 1) I wonder where he has pissed the 
night. Often to indicate surprise at a preceding question which inquires about 
something that ought to be self-evident: ,,Wo bist du gestern auf cinmal hingc- 
kommen?“ „Wo werde ich hingekommen sein? Nach Haus gegangen bin ich, 
ausschlafen,“ (Ertl’s Frcihcii, p. 32 1). 


Mood. 

tion^^*TW^J« grammatical form denoting tlic style or manner of predica- 
tion. There are three moods m German, the indicative, subjunctive, mul tvl. 
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perative. These moods are used much as they , are in English. In German 
as in English the indicative represents something as a fact or as in close rela- 
tions to reality: A fact: _ Die Sonne geht jeden Morgen auf The sim rises every 
morning. ^ In close relations to reality : Ich gehe nicht, wenn es regnet I shall 
not go if it rains. _ The indicative here in both English and German does not 
state that it is raining but indicates that the idea of rain is not a mere con- 
ception but something close to reality, for the speaker feels it as an actual 
problem in his day’s program with which he must reckon and is reckoning. 
In English we sometimes use the present subjunctive here, if it rain, which 
however marks the idea of rain as a mere conception, as something not felt 
as close to us. In both English and German we can by the use of the past 
subjunctive indicate that the idea of rain seems far off and quite unreal, so that 
we are not reckoning with it at all: Ich ginge nicht, wenn es regnete I shouldn't 
go if it rained. Compare 169. 2. E. Note 2 and 171. 2.'B. f. Grammarians are 
wont to talk about the sloven use of the indicative and the slighting of the 
subjunctive in current English and German, while in fact the increasing use 
of the indicative doesn’t indicate carelessness but rather a change in our way 
of thinking. To-day we decidedly prefer to look at many things not as mere 
conceptions but as things near to us, as actual problems with which we must 
deal. The indicative is never a substitute for the subjunctive but is always 
felt as an indicative. Even when used as an imperative (177. I. B. c) it does 
not lose its old indicative character, for it represents the command as executed, 
the desired act as an actuality. 

The imperative is discussed in 177. I. A and B, the subjunctive in the fol- 
lowing articles. 

Subjunctive. 

167. The original idea of the Germanic subjunctive may have been optative, 
as explained in 169. 2. E. Note 5. The basal idea of the German subjunctive 
as employed in the historic period is to represent something as not actually 
belonging to the domain of fact or reality but as merely existent in the mind 
of the speaker as a desire, wish, volition, plan, conception, thought, statement 
of another, sometimes with more or less hope of realization or in case of a state- 
ment with more or less belief, sometimes with little or no hope or faith. The 
different uses of the subjunctive may for practical reasons be classified under 
two general heads, which are here only briefly outlined, but which will be treated 
at considerable length in the following articles: (1) the optative subjunctive, 
which represents the utterance as something which is desired or planned, a 
present tense form indicating hope of fulfilment, a past tense form indicating 
little or no hope of fulfilment. By using a past tense form of the subjunctive 
and thus indicating that one does not count upon the fulfilment of one’s wish 
one can avoid a blunt expression of will, so that the past tense subjunctive 
forms often lose in large measure the element of unreality and are used to 
express modestly an earnest wish or appeal, where it may be called the sub- 
junctive of modest wish. (2) The potential subjunctive, which represents the 
statement not as an actual fact but only as a conception of the mind, a present 
tense form indicating that the speaker or writer feels the conception as prob- 
ably conforming to fact or reality, or regards the occurrence of the act in ques- 
tion as probable, sometimes however indicating doubt as to the matter of fact 
or the occurrence of the act, a past tense form indicating decided doubt as to the 
matter of fact and pronounced improbability as to the occurrence of the act. 
By clothing one’s tlioughts in tire language of doubt and uncertainty one can 
avoid a blunt expression of one’s opinion, so that the past tense forms of the 
potential subjunctive often lose in large measure the element of doubt and 
uncertainty and are much used to state an opinion or seek information modestly, 
politely, or cautiously in a less positive and abrupt way than in the indicative. 
This is the polite subjunctive or the subjunctive of modest or cautiotis statement. 
Out of the potential subjunctive there has also developed more or less clearly 
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the subjunctive of itidircrl sMemcnl, which is employed not to represent the 
statement as merely conceived, but to indicate iudircctfi^ss of statement. For 
illustrative c.\amp!cs see 168. II. F. c. (2) and G. a. (2), 2nd par. and b; 169. 
2. G. a. (2), 2rd par.; 171. 1, 2ml and 3rd par. In the following discussion 
this subjunctive is treatctl under the head of the potential with which it is 
closely' conncclcrl. This subjunctive of indirect statement should not be con- 
foundctl with the subjunctive of itsdireef discourse trcatcfl in 170 and 171, which 
is a broader category' including also the optative and potential ideas. 

The tense cmployc<l is often a point of vital importance to the meaning, 
and lienee instead of grouping the tlifTerciU uses of the subjunctive under these 
two leading heads the different heads arc treatctl under the different tenses. 
The two following groups stand out in general quite tiistinctly’ from each other: 
1. Present tense forms, namely the presnU, present perfect, Juture perfect, i.e. the 
simple present subjunctive or a compound form containing an auxiliary* in the 
present subjunctive. 2. Past tense forms, namely the pa^t, past perfect, past 
periphrastic (w'iirdc lobenl, and f>ast perfect periphrastic (wiirdc gclobt haben), 
i.e. the simple past subjunctive or a compound form containing an auxiliary* 
in the past subjunctive. The different tcn-^cs within each group mark dilTcrcnt 
distinctions of time, but the tenses of one group as comparctl with those of the 
other group do not mark different distinctions of time but differ only in the 
manner in which they rcprc.scnt the statement. Thus the pre.'^nt and the past 
subjunctive both denote present lime, but they usually* differ in the manner of 
the slalcment. Likewise the present perfect and the past perfect subjunctive 
both denote past time but differ in the manner of the statement. The dis- 
tinctions of manner are intlicatetl briefly above and arc c.xplaincd at considerable 
length in the following articles. 


Tun SunjuNCTUT or Pansr-NT Tnxsn Forms, 


168. The subjunctive of present tenec forms (sec 167, 2nd par.) represents 
the statement not as an actual fact, but yet as a desire so reasonable that it is 
entertained with hopes of realization, or it represents the statement ns a mere 
conception of the mind but y’ct indicting that the speaker or writer feels it as 
probably conforming to fact or reality or regards the occurrence of the act in 
question as probable. The special eases under these general heads arc the 
following: 

1. Optative Subjunctive. A present tense form of the subjunctive is used 
in the following expressions of w’ill; 

1. In principal propositions; 

A. Volitive Subjunctive. ^ The present subjunctive is much used in dccidetl 
expressions of w*iU — the volitive subjunctive. In principal propositions it is 
often employed to complete the wanting forms of tlic imperative. See 177. 


B. Sanguine Subjunctive of TP/j/i. A present subjunctive is often used to 
c.xprcss a wish which in all probability may be realized: Lange lebe der Konig 
Long may the king live. Gebe Gott may God grant. So sei es Let it be thus 
Das walte Gott May God see to it. Geh* es Ihneti gut I (Wilbrandt’s Die 
Tochter dcs Fabricius, 1, 10). This W'ish, however, is more commonly*, except 
in a few set expressions as the foregoing, expressed by the subjunctive of mbgcn 
or more modestly wollen w’ith a dependent infinitive: Mbge es mir nun vergdnnt 
sein, das Begonnene zu Ende zu fuhren (Wilmanns’s Deutsche Grammatik 
Vorrede). 0 teure Herrin, eher mog’ ich sterben, eh’ sich in meinen Busen 

IsolchemGeda^edrange (" Mmchc TranMin 

I. p. 144). Gottes Gnade w to hk wif/. nJ \ 

1850). Wollen is often used .. ...... njiLiiujis as a polite admonition 

to pay especial attention to some particular point: Auch wolle man nicht Uber 
sehen, daC usw. I also beg that you may not overlook the fact that. &c EarSr 
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in the period miissen was used where mdgen is now employed and in a narrower 
sense it is still found in wishes as described in 213. 4. c. 

a. In A and B normal, or more commonly question or inverted order may stand: Er lebe 
hoch! (used in toasts and cries of approval). Hoi’ ihn der Teufel! May the devil take him! 
Es lebe die Freibeit! Er mbge or moge er voUkommen gliicklich werden! Of course the 
sentence has inverted order if it begins with an adverb: Lange lebe der Konig! When the force 
of the utterance becomes a little more vigorous and approaches a polite request with volitive 
force the normal order is usually employed: Das moge nicht dahin mifivefstanden werden, 
als sei eine blofSe Hypothese von Haeckel (name) in imwissenschaftlicher Weise als richtig 
angenommen worden (Adolf Koelsch in Frankfurt. Zeit., Feb. 15, 1914). 

b. Sometimes, tho much more rarely than the pres, tense, the present perfect is used in 
wishes. It is employed to express the wish that some desired result may be accomplished in 
the future: Doch er habe | umsonst sich der Verdaimnnis libergeben! (Schiller’s .Tungfrau, 
2, 2) May he in vain have given himself over to perdition! Was hier gesch'ehn, es sei in Traum 
zerf alien! (Grillparzer’s Libussa, Act 1) May that which has happened here soon have become 
nothing but a dream 1 

C. The Subjunctive of Logical Reasoning. The present subjunctive is much 
used in logical reasoning in laying down one or more desired propositions, from 
which conclusions are to be drawn: Die Figur a b c sei ein gleichschenkliges 
Dreieck; b d sei ein Lot auf der Grundlinie Let the figure a b c be an isosceles 
triangle and b d a perpendicular line on the base, &c. 

2. In subordinate clauses : 

A. Concessive Subjunctive. The present subjunctive is used in subordinate 
clauses with the force of a weakened volitive to concede, grant, admit that 
something may be true, but the indicative in the main clause, on the other hand 
affirms that the assertion of the main clause is, in spite of this admission, to be 
maintained and defended: Der Berg sei auch noch so hoch, or Sei der Berg 
auch noch so hoch (or quite commonly 1st der Berg auch noch so hoch, or 
Mag der Berg auch noch so hoch sein, or Der Berg mag auch noch so hoch sein), 
ich ersteige ihn Be the mountain (or Altho the mountain be, or Let the moun- 
tain be) ever so high, I will climb it. Rein, es gibt kein Wiederfinden, heifie^ 
es Himmel oder Holle (Wiesner’s Die scliwarze Dame). "Wo der Berg auch 
liege (or quite commonly liegen mag, or liegt), ich ersteige ihn. Man kann 
es ihm nicht recht machen, was man auch tue, tun mag, or tut. Welche Ent- 
scheidung auch hier gefafit werde (also gefafit werden mag, or gefafit wird), 
sie wird niemals eine Schande sein fiir die Versammlung (v. (jagern. Frankfurter 
Nationahersammlung). Was immer du seist, ich glaube, wir werden heut 
nicht spielen (Schnitzler’s Der grime Kakadu, p. 118). Er komme oder komme 
nicht, mir ist es (or es ist mir) gleichgiiltig, or Komme er nun oder komme er 
nicht, mir ist es (or es ist mir) gleichgiiltig Whether he comes or not, it’s all the 
same to me. The auxiliary konnen is also used, but is not so common as mdgen : 
Das mag or (here and in similar expressions, but not freely) kann wohl wahr 
sein, es andert doch nichts an der Sache. The imperative of lassen is some- 
times used here: Es hat’s niemand gesagt, aber lafi es jemand gesagt haben, 
or lafi es gesagt [worden] sein, was Mmmert’s mich? 

a. Note that the word-order in the concessive clause is either normal or question order, 
if not introduced by a conjunction, relative pronoun, or relative adverb, in which cases the 
transposed order is of course used. However, if the auxiliary konnen is used instead of mogen, 
normal or inverted order is usually employed. The use of the normal or question order indi- 
cates clearly that the clause was originally an independent proposition. It has retained its 
original form, altho it has become logically subordinate. 

After a conjunction, as obgleich, &c., the mood is usually indicative: Obgleich ich ihn seit 
langem nicht gesehen hatte, erkannte ich ihn doch augenblicklich. Occasionally the sub- 
junctive appears here in accordance with older usage: Und ob die Wolke sie verhiille, die Soime 
bleibt am Himmelszelt (Weber’s Frcischiitz, III, 2). In rather choice language the subjunctive 
of mogen is found instead of the indicative when the normal or question order is used: Er will 
unter alien Umstiinden die Wahrheit wissen, moge sie lauten wie sie wolle (Bcllermann’s 
Schillers Dramcn, p. 22G). 

B. Sanguine Subjunctive of Purpose. This subjunctive of purpose represents 
the statement only as desired or planned, but implies the expectation that the 
desire or plan will be realized. It expresses various shades of the volitive 
Subjunctive and the sanguine subjunctive of wish described in 1. A and B. 

It is found: 
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(1) In object clauses after verbs of advising, beseeching, warning, ^\5sh- 

ing, willing, demanding, taking care, seeing to, &c., which of themselves 
indicate a purpose or design : Sie vcrlangti daC er komme (or more commonly 
kommt), or kominen solle (or more conimonly soli), but Sie verlangte, daB er 
kame or kommen solltc. Sie bittet, daO er kommen moge, but Sie bat, daB 
er kommen mochte. Ich wiinsche, daB ich in diesem emsten Streben zur 
Forderung dieser Aufgabe nach meincm Teile etwas beigetragen haben mdge 
(Bornhak’s Grawntalth dcr dcutschcn Sprachc, Vonvort)- For use of tenses and 
au\iliaries here see 171, *1. a. Compare b below. The idea of &c. is 

often not c\prcssc<I at all, but imphcil in the governing verb: Und auBerdem 
schreibst du ihm, daB er mir seine Photographic und die deincr Schwestem 
schicke (Rnabe’s Horn von Wanza, chap, viii). Often in subject and attribu- 
tive substantive clauses, especially where the idea of mZ/twi:, &c. is contained 
in a noun; Fs ist mein 'Wunscb, daB cr gieieh komme. Meistet Hiehwm katte 
zu Hause den strengsten Befehl gegehen, dafi man den Hund wohl eingesperrt 
halte (Richl's Dcr stnnunc Ratsherr^ II). 

(2) In adverbial clauses after other verbs, if the subordinate clause itself 
expresses the purpose of the action of the principal verb: Er bindet den Baum 
an, damit er gerade wachse (in choice language), or more commonly wachst, 
but Er band den Baum an, damit er gerade wiichse. Compare b below. 

(3) In choice language also in relative clauses expressing a purpose, and in 

early N.H.G. after the temporal conjunctions bis and ehe: Schickt einen 
sichem Boten ihm entgegen, der auf geheimem Weg ihn zu mir fuhre (Schil- 
ler). Und nun male einen Pfeil, der hiniiberweise nach der andem Seite 
(H. Hoffmann’s Wtder den Kurfilrslctit chap. xxx\d) And now draw an arrow 
which will point to the other sit*- Wb Z'^r. **■■;!! \rV r *'■;.! 1.-..* *,■< 

I vnd vmb Jerusalem willen so ‘ : '■ : 1 . ■ d =:■. <■* • 

keit aufgehe wie ein glantz ( vnJ jr lli.d cii.o vFm. *xu. 1 

For ehe see Psalm xx.\ix. 14. Sometimes still in choice language after bis, 
provided the verb of the principal jiroposition is in a past tense, or the prin- 
cipal proposition is in negative or interrogative form: Das junge Brautpaar 
machte heuP gewissennaJBen die Honneurs des Hauses und stand wartend, 
bis alles Platz genommen habe (Jensen’s Jen setts des ll’lo^rrrj, V). O Gotti 
Du willst nicht warten, bis die Zeit mich schuldlos spreche? (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff’s Gricchiscbc Tragbdicn, I, p. 170). Sometimes also after ehe, 
if it follows a proposition containing another optative: O teure Herrin, eher 
mog’ ich sterben, eh* sich in meinen Busen | solch ein Gedanke drUnge (ib. 
I, p. 144). Sometimes when dependent upon an imperative: Teile ihm deinen 
Wunsch mit, ehe er ihn durchs Geriicht erfahre (K. G. Andresen’s Sprach- 
gebrattch, p. 127). Eh’ sich dies Land dem Sieger unterwerfe (in rime uith 
Scharfe), [ stehet uns Rede, wer ihr seidi (Sudermann’s Die drei Reiherjedern, 


a. This subjunctive is much used in indirect discourse after the \’crl >3 in (1), but it must 
be notjeed^that after a past tense it is itself often attracted into a past tense (sec 1G9. 1. C. a). 

after a past trnsc 

. ■ crcncc in meaning. 

. _ c, csp<M:i.ally in the 

, . of svill is not felt 
which the subject is count- 
! . ' ‘7 conceived that it is felt 


wunsche alien von Herzen, dad Jedec m.it dea Uwn zu ‘ 

materieller Art sein Ziel erreicht (Stilgebauer’s Gotz Krajji, 1 . 1), 

to past time, the dependent ' 

often in the tone of lively n 

den Mensc’’®*' — st.. 

konnte er • • 

mutter wol 

p S2). N 

es uusere ‘ 


It the principal \crb refers 
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Schotte in Preujiisclie Jahrhiicher, 1921, p. 1). Instead of war and wurde we more commonly 
find the subjunctive here, which is well preserved after a past tense, usually a past tense form 
according to the old sequence (171. 2. A), i.e. wSre in the first example and wiirde in the second 
and third examples, but often also a present tense form according to the new sequence (171. 
2. B), i.e. here sei and werde. Compare 171. 4. a and 169 1. C. o. 

The subjunctive in (2) has been gradually declining. At present the indicative is very often 
used instead of the subjunctive, especially colloquially in the North after a_ present tense, as the 
present tendency is to look forward and imagine the design as accomplished rather than to 
regard the statement as merely planned: Soli ich den Gemeinen Heiderieter (name) zuriick- 
schicken, dafi er die Alarmkanone lost? (Frenssen’s Die drei Getreiien, chap. i). Sie mochte 
etwas recht Hiibsches sagen, damit man freundlich. mit ihr ist (H, Bohlau). Es war’ doch 
gut, wenn er es bald erfahrt, damit ihm der Mund gestopft ist (Hirschfeld’s Agnes Jordan, 5). 
If the principal verb refers to past time, the dependent verb which has a force that is future to 
the subject of the main verb often in the tone of lively narrative assumes the form of the past 
tense: Da begannen die Menscben des Ackers zu warten, damit er ihnen im Herbst Uare Nabrung 
und ITotdurft gab (Enking’s Die Darnekower, p. 162) (instead of gabe). Die Rambergs, deine 
lieben Vettem und Vormiinder, haben die Traute an Grobitzsch verkuppelt. Einfach ver- 
kuppelt — nach alien Regeln der Kunst — jawohll — damit du frei wurdest und dich verloben 
koimtest (Hartleben’s Rosenmontag, 2, 7). Instead of wurdest and kormtest we more commonly 
find the subjunctive here, which is well preserved after a past tense, usually a past tense form 
according to the old sequence (171. 2, A), i.e. here wurdest and konntest, but often also a present 
tense form according to the new sequence (171. 2. B), i.e. here werdest and kdnnest. Com- 
pare 169. 1. C. a. 

The subjunctive in (3) is now largely replaced by the indicative in colloquial language, as 
the things in question are now not felt as mere conceptions of the mind but as actual factors in 
the situation which must be considered and dealt with. 

C. Optative in Conditions. The optative subjunctive occurs here in two 
forms : 

a. Instead of a subordinate clause with wenn we may use a clause with a 
volitive subjunctive, which has normal order and was originally independent, 
but has become logically subordinate: Einer trage des andem Last | so werdet 
jr das gesetz Christi erfiillen (Gal. vi. 2). Bald, es kenne nur jeder den eigenen, 
gdnne dem andern \ seinen Vorteil, so ist ewiger Friede gemacht (Goethe’s 
Vier Jahreszeiten, 74). 

b. A volitive subjunctive often stands in a proviso after nur daI5 bnt let it be, 
on^condition that: Ich. seh’ es gem, das steht dir frei, nur dah die Kunst gefSllig 
sei (Goethe’s Faust, Studierzimmer). 

D. Optative in Relative Clauses. This subjunctive is found in the following 
groups; 

a. ^ Volitive Subjunctive. A relative clause often contains a volitive sub- 
junctive, which is translated into English by we wish, it is desired, &c. Von 
dem Erbeschen Heftchen: „Verdeutschung der Kunstausdriicke in der 
Schule“ ist ein Neudruck notwendig geworden und wird demnachst ausge- 
geben, worauf alle Mitglieder und Freunde des Allgemeinen deutschen Sprach- 
vereins aufmerksam gemacht seien to which we especially desire to call the at- 
tention of all the members, See. 

b. ^ A sanguine subjunctive of wish is also used here to express a wish; uuser 
Konig, den Gott erhalte our king, whom, we pray, God may keep. Also in clauses 
with reference to the thought in another clause: Was wiirden wir tun, wenn — 
was Gott verhiite (or verhiiten moge) — ein Ungliick geschehen sollte? If 
some misfortune should occur — ^which, however, I hope God may prevent — 
what should we do? More modestly with wollen; So vertrauen wir der ewigen 
Allmacht, die unsere Abwehr starken und zu gutem Ende lenken wolle (Em- 
peror William II to the Reichstag Aug. 4, 1914). 

c. For a subjunctive of purpose in relative clauses see B. (3) above. 

E. Optative in Substantive Clauses: 

a. The volitive subjunctive not infrequently occurs in substantive clauses 
as already described in part in B. (1) above; 

(1) In subject clauses: Es ist billig, daC man ihn unterstiitze (= man unter- 
stiitze ihn let the people help him) It is fair that the people help him. Es geziemt 
dem Manne, dafi er auch das Schwerste willig tue ( = er tue auch das Schwerste 
willig). Das Geringste ist, daC der Rechtsunterricht von dieser Fessel befreit 
werde {Hamburger Nachrichteji, Jan. 19, 1905) The least that should be done 
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IS that &c The iridicative to emphasize the necessity of fulfilment Das 
Wichtxgste ist, dafi das Vertrauen zu uns wieder hergestellt wird (Kurt Eisner 
speech Nov 30, 1918) 

(2) In object clauses Er verdient es, dalj man ihn unterstutze, but to ex 
press a simple fact dafi man ihn unterstutzt, 
b Sanguine Subjunctive of wish 

(1) In subject clauses Dafi du an unserer Freude teilnehmest, ist unser 
inniger Wunsch. Mem letzter Wunsch aber ist* moge das ungemem reiche 
Buch recht eifng benutzt werden! (Otto Weidenmuller m DieNeiieren Sprachen 


1916, p 186) 

(2) In object clauses Seme Personlicbkeit und seme Vergangenheit ver- 
dienen es, dafi sem Gedachtms lebendig bleibe {liamb Nachr Nov 10, 1904) 
r Optative in Adverbial Games This subjunctive is occasionally used 
here m categories other than those previously described especially after so 
wahr and so ( = wenn) In meinen Armen will ich dich durch das Leben tra- 
gen, so wahr Gott mir belfe (Raabe’s Die Leute aus dem Walde chap x) Wem, 
nem, so Gott mu: helfe (Storm s Chromk von GriesJiuus, p 110) 

II Potential Subjunctive 

The potential subjunctive of present tense forms represents the statement 
as a mere conception but yet as something which is quite probable, plausible, 
supposable, or as credible, but yet as only resting upon the testimony of others, 
or upon the subjective view of the speaker This potential must not be con- 
founded with the unreal potential (see 169. 2) of past tense forms, which repre- 
sents on the other hand the statement as barely possible, quite doubtful, or even 
as in conflict with fact or impossible In the present period of the language 
the tendency is to observe this distinction between the subjunctive of present 
tense forms and that of past tense forms, but, as will be seen below, there 
are still many survivals of an earlier usage, which always, irrespective of the 
meaning required, as at present m English, a past tense form of the subordinate 
verb whenever it depended upon a past tense form Er sagte, er sei kranU, 
or often placing the tense of the subordinate clause in accord with that of 
the principal clause Er sagte, er ware krank. The thought in both of these 
sentences is exactly the same, but in other sentences a sharp distinction is often 
made between present and past of the subjunctive, the former expressing a 
probability, the latter an improbability of the truth of the statement The 
tendency to distinguish between present and past tense forms of the subjunctive 
is stronger than the tendency to place the tense of the subordinate verb in 
accord with the tense of the principal verb, but as this growing tendency has 
not yet gained a complete victory, there is some confusion 

The potential subjunctive of present tense forms is now only employed in sub- 
ordinate clauses, but it has nevertheless a wide field of usefulness, as will be 
seen m the following detailed statement of its uses 

A Subjunctive m Indirect Discourse The potential subjunctive of present 
tense forms is used m indirect discourse after verbs of saying, thinking, feeling, 
&c , to represent the indirect statement m the subordinate clause not as an actual 
fact, but only as a conception as something conceived as probable or plausible 
by the speaker or writer, thus sometimes indicating his own individual opinion 
or feeling sometimes however, suggesting a doubt in his mind Titus pflegte 
zu sagen, der Tag, an welchem er nichts Gutes tue, sei fur ihn verloren Ich 
zweifle noch, ob er der rechte Mann hierfur sei 
This subjunctive often differs markedly from other forms of the potential 
as It IS frequently no longer a potential pure and simple, but is often merely 
a grammatical form to express indirectness of statement See G a (2) 2nd 
subjunctive m this use has a broad field, not being 
confined to one grammatical category, and hence may reappear in a number of 
the following groups It should, however, be carefully noticed that ths sub- 
junctue may not only differ m each category from the other potential m the 
same category m its lack of real potential character, but also m its much greater 
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frequency of use, as it has become very productive in its employment as a formal 
indication of indirect statement. 

This use of the subjunctive and the similar use in indirect questions are the 
most common in the language, and are treated at considerable length in 171-173. 

B. Clauses of Manner. The potential subjunctive is very much used in 
these clauses to indicate that the comparison rests upon plausible grounds, or 
is the subjective view of the speaker: Es scheint mir, als ob er friiher nicht 
fleiBig gewesen sei, als ob er jetzt aber recht fleiBig sei. Es war ihm, als 
hbre er noch einmal durch den Regen und Wind den Nachtwachter von Wanza 
in der Feme die Stunde rufen (Raabe’s Horn von Wanza, chap. xi). Mir war 
zuweilen, als sei ich von unserm lieben Gott geschieden (Freytag’s Rittnieister, 
chap, ix) It seemed to me sometimes as if I were separated from God and his 
goodness. As according to 276. A (2nd par.) such clauses are now felt as in- 
direct discourse the conjunction als here is often omitted after the analogy of 
dropping dalS in indirect discourse : Ihm war, er hbre einen zarten Engel weinen 
(E. von Handel-Mazzetti’s Stephana Schwertner, II, chap. IV). 

a. This use of the subjunctive must not be confounded with the unreal potential of a past 
tense form, which implies that the comparison is unreal and contrary to, fact. See 169. 2. B. 

b. As in indirect discourse, as explained in 171. 2. B. a, a past tense form of the subjunctive 
is usually employed here if the present tense form is not distinguished from the indicative. Thus 
if the subjunctive in the sentence from Raabe were in the first person we should have to sa 3 '^: 
Es war mir, als horte ich usw. Writers from the Southwest, however, employ also here present 
tense forms; Er sah mich verwimdert an, als ob ich irre rede und Fabeln erzahle (K. F. Meyer’s 
Novellen, I. p. 199). Compare 171. 2. B. a. Note. 

C. Plausible Subju7ictive of -Result in Attributive Relative Clauses. The in- 
dicative denotes an actual result, represents an act as actually taking place. 
The subjunctive of result represents the result or act as conceived by the 
speaker or writer rather than as actually taking place. In the attributive 
relative clause there are two categories: 

a. The present subjunctive indicates a result that naturally follows from 
the character of a person or thing, so that the relative pronoun may be replaced 
by von der Art daB er (sie, es), but it represents this result not as actually 
taking place, but as only conceived, i.e. as something which may or ca7i take 
place, in English usually rendered by may or can : Nichts ist, das die Gewaltigen 
hemme (Schiller). Nimmer findet er den Heil’gen, der an ihm ein Wunder 
tu’ (Uhland). The subjunctive here is most common after a negative but it 
also occurs after a positive statement: Ich will Auskunft erteilen, wie man ein 
Deutsch reden und schreiben soU, das vor dem Urteil der Sprachkundigen als 
richtig und gut bestehe (E. Engel’s Gutes Deutsch, p. 10, 1918). The present 
subjunctive here, tho a little earlier in the period quite common and still found 
in choice prose, is now usually replaced, on the one hand, by the indicative to 
represent the result confidently as taking place, or, on the other hand, by a 
past^ tense form of the subjunctive to indicate modestly that the result might 
possibly take place, iniplying that it does take place. Compare 169. 2. C. 

b. The present subjunctive indicates a result that follows from a free act or 
a combination of circumstances, but represents it not as actually taking place 
but as only conceived: Keiner ist, der noch aufrecht stehe, als ich ganz allein 
(Hans Hoffmann’s RitUneister , II, p. 203). Mir ist kein VoUc bekannt, das . 
die Sprachreinigung so entschieden und entschlossen verteidige, das dem 
Fremdworttaumel so unentwegt und mit so groBem Erfolge zu Leibe gehe, 
wie das danische (E. Mogk in Sprachentwickelung und Spraclibewegmig bei den 
nordgermanischen Volkern, 1897). So denkt der junge Mann und im Uber- 
schwang des Glucks suchte er jemand, der ihm helfe seine Gedanken tragen 
(Heer’s Der Kbnig der Bernina, VII). Und aUes, was kommen mag, nehm’ 
ich auf mich — ^es, was daraus erwachse, Segen Oder Unsegen! (Frida 
Schanz’s Letzte Botschaft). The present subjunctive here, tho still used in 
choice language, is now largely replaced, as in a, by the present indicative or 

a past tense form of the subjunctive. 
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D Plausible Subjunctive of Result tn Adverbial Clauses The usual mood 
m clauses of result is the indicative as the statement is felt as a fact but in choice 
language a present tense form of the subjunctne is often chosen to indicate 
that the result is in an accurate sense conceived rather than actually attained 
tfnd will meine Erfahrungen so stellen, daD meme Arbeit andern nicht ganz 
unnutz bleibe (Goethe’s Brief c, 13, 18, G) The most common categories m 
as Inch this subjunctn e occurs are here briefly described 

a After als daB preceded by zu + the positive of an adjective or adverb 
Die Erklarung ist viel zu weitlauftig, als daB sie bei Entscheidung der vor- 
habenden Streitsache im genngsten zu brauchen sei (Lessing) The present 
subjunctive is now usually replaced here by the indicative or a past tense form 
of the subjunctive Er ist zu reich, als daB er Sold mmmt or nahme (Wilmanns) 
Er war zu reich, als daB er Sold nahm or genommen hatte, or Er ist or war 
zu reich, um Sold zu nehmen 

b After als daB preceded by the comparative of an adjective or adverb 
Der ungeduldige Genius unsres Zeitalters bneht lieber herbe Fruchte, als 
daB er ihre Reife abwarte (Herder) Wu* alle wissen, daB in gegebener Lage 
der Offizier, der Soldat lieber blindhngs khhn den ersten Schntt tun soil und 
muB, als daB er hm und her erwage soil ich Oder soil ich nicht? (Lihencron’s 
Krieg und Frteden) In general, the indicative or a past tense form of the 
subjunctive is more common here 

c After daB nicht, ohne daB (subjunctive more common after a negative 
than after an affirmative statement), earlier m the period also geschweige daB 
(238 3 C d) Er kehret me 1 von einer Reise wieder, dafi ihm nicht ) em Dntt- 
teil seiner Sachen fehle (Goethe s Tasso, 3, 4) Die Alte hatte, um sich nach 
dem Tode des Mannes, ohne dafi sie dem Dorf zur Last falle, durchzubnngen, 
einen kleinen Kramhandel angelegt (Wilhelm Jensen’s Auf Fano und Mono I) 
Aber erne Kultur von solcher GroBe bricht mcht zusammen, ohne dafi aus 
^hren Trummem neues Leben erbluhe (Eduard Norden’s Dtc fatetmscfic LiteraHir 
tm Ubergang zum Mittelalter, Einleitung) Er sagt weder, wie es heiBt, noch 
wer der Verfasser desselben sei, geschweige dafi er es fur das ruhrendste von 
alien Stucken des Eunpides erklare (Lessing) The present indicative or a 
past tense form of the subjunctive is now more common here 

d After verbs modified by so The sentence from Goethe in D above is 
a good example The present indicative is now more common here, but a past 
tense form of the subjunctive is also used 

e After so or solch adjective or adverb Ich bitte Ew Gnaden, es auf 
erne so behutsame Art zu tun, dafi er mcht merken konne, dafi ich ihn ver- 
raten habe (Wieland) Haltst du mich fur so schwach, dafi solch ein Fall 
mich gleich zerrutten konne"!* (Goethe) The present indicative or a past tense 
form of the subjunctive is now more common here 


/ Earlier in the period a present subjunctive could be used in a clause of pure result (276 
D) So wird jnirs gehen ] das mich todschlage wer imch fmdet (Gen IV 14) 

E Probable Condit ons In most conditions that are represented as prob- 
able the indicative is now used as m English, as the conceptions that are bus> ing 
the mmd of the speaker or writer, thq mere conceptions, are nevertheless felt 
by him as real factors m life with which he must reckon Ich gehe nicht, wenn 
es regnet 1 shall not go if it rams 

The subjunctive is used m probable conditions m the following categories 
a Subjunctive tn Exceptions after a Negative Proposition In early N H G 
a present subjunctive was much used in clauses introducing an exception to a 
preceding or following negative statement Vnd so jemand auch kempffet I 
wird er doch mcht gekronet ( er kempffe denn recht (2 Tim II 5) The sub 
junctive IS usually accompanied by the adverb denn, which m earlier periods 
when the clause vas negative in form was not absolutely necessary but which 
now is the distinctive mark of this old construction altho it need not be ren- 
dered into English The clause is now positive in form in German but is nit 
ative m English, where it is introduced by tf not, unless This clause of excep- 
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tion with positive form was not infrequent in the classical period and still oc- 
casionally occurs in poetry or choice prose : ITnd kommt man hin, um etwas zu 
erhalten, | erhalt man nichts, man bringe denn was bin (Goethe*s Tasso, 1, 4). 
Wohin er (i.e. Gott) uns stellt, da miissen wir ausharren, er rufe uns denn selber 
ab (Spielhagen’s Freigeboren, p. 176). Einmiitig erklarte man von seiten der 
Stadte, keine Reichssteuem bewilligen zu wollen, es sei denn die Aachener 
Beschwerde vorher erledigt (Lamprecht’s Deutsche Geschichte, V, p. 661). 
Es ist, als triigen sie tief im Herzen eine goldene Saite, die nicht klingen kann, 
es riihre sie denn der Finger der Schwesterseele (H. von Krause’s Sein Ge- 
heimnis in Westermanns Monatshefte, March 1905, p. 804). The present sub- 
junctive is replaced here by the past to convey the idea of unreality, improba- 
bility; Die Niirenberger henken (in the North hangen) keinen, j sie batten 
ibn denn vor (Schiller’s Rduher, 2, 3). 

This old construction is not now common in plain prose except in es sei denn 
or es ware denn unless and in case of miissen with a dependent infinitive. The 
two expressions es sei denn and es ware denn differ from each other just as 
in general the present subjunctive differs from the past subjunctive. The 
former expresses more assurance: Icb werde es nicht tun, es sei denn, daff er 
mich darum bitte (or bittet) I shall not do it unless he begs me to [do it], but 
Icb werde es nicht tun, es ware denn, dafi er mich darum bitten sollte I shall 
not do it unless he should beg me to [do it]. The expression es ware denn 
dab is often replaced by the subjunctive of miissen with a dependent infinitive, 
the past subjunctive of miissen for present or future time and the past perfect 
for past time : Das werde icb nie von ihm glauben, er miifite es mir denn selbst 
sagen. Sie bing siifien Fragen und Vorstellungen nach, denn Elimar hatte 
beim Blindekuh, als er sie hascbte, Worte fallen lassen, die nicht mifideutet 
werden konnten, er hatte denn ein schandbcher und zweiziingiger Liigner 
sein miissen (Fontane’s VAdultera, chap. VIII). The construction es sei 
(or ware) denn dab arose in this category but it now belongs to c below. The^ 
forms are now little more than a subordinating conjunction like English unless. 
The original construction was an independent proposition and hence was para- 
tactic (267. 4), while the new form introduces a subordinate clause. The new 
construction is now more common, as the sei and ware are always clear sub- 
junctives, while the old construction often does not have distinctive forms: 
Icb werde es nicht tun, es sei denn dab sie mich darum bitten, not Ich werde 
es nicht tun, sie bitten mich denn darum. The construction with miissen is 
the old paratactic construction, but it is still widely used when there is need 
of a past tense form as its form is distinctive, but it can’t be used at all in the 
present tense. 

The subjunctive of the simple verb as found in the first examples given above 
represents the utterance not as an actuality, but as a mere conception of the 
mind, but the positive form and meaning of the clause sometimes leads to the 
use of the indicative instead of the subjunctive, especially in lively language 
where the action is represented as having actually taken place: Ich laB nicht 
ab, ihr gebt den Gefangenen denn heraus (GrillparzerL jjich lasse dich 
nicht fort, Ansas,“ rief sie, „du sagst mir deim, was du im Sinn hast“ (Wichert’s 
Alisas und Grita). Even in case of the verb sein we find the indicative for the 
expression of reality: Der Arzt hatte nie in ihrem Hause zu schaffen, es war 
denn, dafi er bei der Ankunft eines neuen Weltbiirgers zugegen war (Telmann). 

The positive form here is explained in Note below. 

Note In O.H.G. and usually in the classical period of M.H.G, the clause here has negative form: Des sint ir 
ungcueseu t got enwcUe der arxat wesen {Armer Heinrich, Heidelberg manuscript) You cannot be cured unless God 
be the physician. The second proposition here is an independent utterance joined to the preceding independent 
statement to add a qualification to it. As it is not a statement of fact but a mere conception of the mind the sub- 
junctive is used. As the two negative statements indicate a positive issue, the actual performance of the act men- 
tioned in the second proposition, the old negatU'e cn or ne began in the classical period of M.H.G. to drop out and 
later entirely di‘^appearcd. Sometimes the subjunctive is in lively style replaced by the indicative to indicate actual 
n'alization. as illustrated abovc.^ Exactly the same development has taken place in negative clauses of result follow- 
ing a negative propo'^ition, both in clauses of degree expre'^sing a result (277. 2) and those of manner (276. D, 4th P*!^*)* 
Njemanlebt so starker, ern ( « er cn) mue;^e ligen tot iNibclungcnlied) Kiemond ist so stark, dafi er nicht sterben 
rnuG. The result here is represented as a mere conception of the mind, hence the subjunctive is used. The clause 
of re<?uit an independent propo*?ition added to the preceding negative statement to explain it more definitely: No 
one IS JO strong, i.e. he doesn’t die. To-day such clauses of result arc usually dependent clauses Introduced by a sub- 
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h. Subjunctive in Exceptions after a Positive Proposition. This usage, once 
common, is now restricted to the form sei in es sei denn dafi unless: Meine 
Untersuchung hat dargetan, dafi ... die Stamme, die derselben Mundart 
zugetan sind, auch seit uralter Zeit unmittelbar nebeneinander wohnen, es 
sei denn, dafi besondere Anlasse einen Strahl des Volkes voraussprengten 
(Grimm’s GeschicJite dcr deutschen Sprache, II. G09). The form is here positive, 
but it is negative in force as the form has retained the meaning of its older 
negative form. It is now a mere set expression, a conjunction with negative 
force. The positive form has arisen under the influence of the sei in a. 

c. Hypotaclic Form of a. The old paratactic construction in a is now usually, 

also not infrequently in replaced by a hypotactic (267. 4) form of 

expression, i.e. by a present subjunctive in a subordinate clause introduced 
by es sei denn dafi unless: ODer [ wie kan jemand in eines starcken haus 
gehen \ vnd jm seinen Hausrat rauben | Es sey denn | das er zuuor den Starcken 
binde (Rlatth. xii. 29). Direkt einzugreifen hat es kaum eine Veran- 
lassung, es sei denn, dalJ es sich darum handle, die mit Bezug auf Korea vor- 
handenen Handelsrechte zu wahrea (Deutsche Rundschau, 1S94, p. 273).^ The 
indicative might be used here but it would suggest a greater probability of 
realization. See also a (2nd par.). Instead of a subordinate clause here we 
often find a principal proposition, i.e. paratactic form: es sei denn, es handle 
(or handelt) sich darum, die usw. 

d. Present subjunctive after aufier tinless, except that, als dafl except that in 
clauses following a negative proposition: Ich tue es nicht, auBer er bitte (act 
only conceived) mich darum, or aufler er bittet (actual performance) mich 
darum. So bleibt wohl nichts ubrig, als dafl man seine Krafte zusammen- 
nehme (Goethe), or now more commonly zusammennimmt or zusammen- 
nahme. 

F. Plausible Subjunctive in Relative and Interrogative Clauses: 
a. In attributive relative and interrogative clauses. Usage in attributive 
relative clauses is described in C. a, b. A present tense of the subjunctive, 
tho quite common here a little earlier in the period, is now rare and only found 
in choice language. It is, however, still the rule, if the relative clause is part 
of an indirect statement, even tho the governing substantive itself does not 
stand in a subjunctive clause with the outward form of indirect discourse: Die 
Regierung der Vereinigten Staaten beschwerte sich iiber die Landung so- 
vieler Armen, welche manche europaische Regierung fortschicke. 

Interrogative clauses are introduced by ob whether, or some interrogative 
adjective or adverb: ^ Die Frage, wie er zu dieser Auffassung komme, ver- 
bltiffte ihn. The subjunctive here, i.e. in indirect questions, is quite common. 
&. In substantive relative clauses: 


(1) As subject or predicate. As subject: Komme, wer wolle, ich bin nicht 

zu Hause. As predicate: Und wer der Dichtkunst Stimme nicht vernimmt, | ist 
ein Barbar, er sei auch, wer er sei. This subjunctive is only found in a few 
set expressions where the governing verb is in the optative (especially the con- 
cessive) subjunctive. ^ 

(2) As object*, in a few set expressions after » -..ut . 

sage, was er woUe. Es koste, was es wolle. ■ ■ 

der aufkeimende Trieb der Liebe findet, was er ■ ■ • • 

fa, id. scene S) love springing up like a shoot finds something to which it "mav 
h“e‘ subjunctive the past suljunctive is S 
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c. In substantive interrogative clauses. This subjunctive is very common 
in clauses introduced by ob whether, or some interrogative pronoun or adverb: 

(1) As subject: Wer den Brief abgesandt babe, ist noch nicht ermittelt 
worden. 

(2) As object of a verb or a preposition : Ich habe gezweifelt, ob man dem 
Herrn Cramer ein poetisches Genie zugestehen kbnne (Lessing). 

The subjunctive in (1) and (2) is oftep not the pure potential, but a mere 
grammatical form for the expression of an indirect question, and hence may 
stand after such words as sehen to .sec, vernehmen to learn, wissen to know, &c., 
the meanings of which naturally preclude the idea of doubt: Du siehst, wie 
ungeschickt in diesem Augenblick ich sei (Goethe). Wenigstens wiirden sie 
dort wissen, wohin er sich gewendet habe (P. Heyse). Als er in wenigen 
vorlaufigen Worten vernahm, worum es sich handle (what the hnsiness was 
about, a matter of fact, but subjunctive on account of the indirectness of the 
form), ordnete er an, daB, &c. (G. Keller’s Kleider machen Leute). See also 
G. a. (2), 2nd par. 

G. Plausible Subjimctive in Substantive Dafi- Clauses. This subjunctive is 
not infrequently used, especially in choice language, to represent something 
as a mere conception of the mind but yet as something Avhich is probably true, 
or to indicate that the event or result in question is not altogether unlikely. 
The daB here may sometimes be suppressed. This subjunctive is often re- 
placed by the past as described in 169. 2. G. a. (1), (2). Of course the in- 
dicative is used if it is desired to represent the statement as a fact. This sub- 
junctive is used in the following relations: 

a. In subject and object clauses: 

(1) As subject: Denn es ist vnmiiglich | das Gott liege (199, 2. Division, 4) 
(Heb. vi. 18). Denn es geschieht, dafi vor Gott ein Ackersmann besser tue 
mit seinem Pfliigen, denn eine Nonne mit ihrer Keuschheit (Luther). Es ist 
fast unmoglich, daB er die Abgeschmacktheit ganzer Seiten und Bogen nicht 
einsehe (G. Keller). Unter solchen Umstanden war es ausgeschlossen, daB 
Friedrich den Dienst verlasse (Suttner’s Die Waffen niederl, III). Aber d^ 
ein siegreiches Japan den Spruch „Asien den Asiaten“ auf die Fahnen schrei- 
ben werde, das ist sicherlich zu gewartigen ( Neue Ziircher Zeit., Dec. 13, 1904). 
Eine seiner fixen Ideen war, daB sein Sohn ihn unterdriicke (Sudermann’s 
Frau Sorge, chap. xix). A subjective view is often introduced b}'^ als or 
als ob : Leicht konnte der SchluBeindruck der sein, als bestehe die vielver- 
breitete Meinung von Nietzsches lediglich negativem Wirken zu recht (Richard 
M. Meyer in Zeiischrift fiir deutsche Wortforschung, XV, p. 144). The sub- 
junctive is common where it is felt as logically dependent upon some verb of 
believing, expecting, &c. as in the example from the “Neue Zurcher Zeit.’’, or 
wherever the subject clause explains a preceding noun, as in case of fixe Ideen 
in the next to the last sentence and SchluBeindruck in the last example, for 
the statement is felt as a form of indirect discourse. Elsewhere the present 
subjunctive, tho not infrequent in choice language, is now usually replaced in 
colloquial speech by the indicative, as the statement is felt as a fact, or if not 
as a fact at least a general truth, or where the act is not even certain is felt as 
a practical factor in daily life with which one must reckon rather than as a 
rnere conception, as in Es ist mbglich, daB es morgen regnet, or Besser [ist] du 
laBt es. On the other hand, a past tense form of the subjunctive is quite com- 
mon here to indicate modestly or cautiously that the statement is at least con- 
ceivable and is probably true. See 169. 2. G. a. (1). 

(2) Object clauses. As object of a verb or a preposition: Wenige Men- 
schen konnen leiden, daB man sie auf ihre Fehler aufmerksam mache (not a 
definite case but merely a general conception). Er billigt es nicht, daB Marie 
allein geht (a fact, a fixed plan), but Er billi^ es nicht, daB Marie allein gehe 
(a mere conception which has not crystalized into a fixed plan). Where a 
prepositional object clause explains a preceding anticipative prepositional 
adverb the subjunctive is often used, as the statement is in a certain sense felt 
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as a kind of indirect dii-cniirfc, tlic clause ex^lnininp a prccedinp \vord as in 
the verj* common type of indirect di‘-courM: in b l>e!o\v: Mein GlUck hangt 
davon ab, dafl dcin Untcmchmcn gut vonstntten gchc (or gcht to indicate that 
the speaker is actually reckoning with this issue as a factor in his life rather 
than regarding it as a mere conception). Similarly in an adverbial rlau«c of 
degree that e\|)\ains a preceding aniicipative clemonsirntive atlverb: Zuniicbst 
einigte man sich wenigstens so weit, dnfi an dcr vicrjiihrigcn Dnucr dcr Grund- 
schulc unbedingt fcstgehaltcn werden sollo (nerltncr Tofirblott, June M, 1021). 
Sometimo as the object of an adjecii\e: Es ist wert,' dafi man cinige Bc- 
raerkungen dariiber machc {(hK'ihe, tti whom the statement wa,s a conception), 
or now* more a»mmonly macht, as tlie statement is fell as a fact. 

The subjunciiNe in tl) and (2) is often nm the pure ixitential, hut a mere 
grammatical form for the expression of indirect suitcment. ami hence may 
stand after such verbs as beweisen to pmre, mclden, verkiindigen to attiwunce, 
sehen, anschen to see, iiberzeugen to eorvtuee, versichem to assitrr, wissen to 
h:cni\ zeigen to sho'.i', &c.. hkewi-e after such adjectives as sichcr, &t., the 
meanings of w hich naturallv preclude the idea of <Ioubl : Also hab ich mit 
unsem alien Licdcm bcw*iescn, daD allcin dcr Glaub’ an jesum Christum 
selig mach’ (-'\li)eriis, i.Vltri. Verkiindet ihr, dafl ich gerettet set tSchiilcr's 
WUhelm Tell, -I, Jl). Die junge Frau war iibcrzcugt, dnfi piles den Krebs- 
gang gche, solangc sic hler Uegc und sich pflcgc tAmta SchidHrs Al/r gnten 
Geister, p. 2S). Er wuGte wohl, dnfi sein Work getan sci (ib., p. 272). Man 
ist sicker, ‘ — ’’ ■ “beraus groDcn Scharfe der dstcrrcichischcn 

Note eine Ostcrrcichs nicht untiillg zuschen werde 

{Vomdrts, -N i.-n/. AS.* ..ar zugleich erlieitcrt und entzUckt, zumal 
der Vogel nach kurzer Pause zeigte, dafi scin Reichtum noch langc nicht cr- 
schiipft sei (H. Seidel’s Der Nnntloter). 

b. In attributive clauses: Mcine Herren, wir miissen uns den Fall verge- 
genwiirtigen, dafi die eine oder die anderc Regierung nicht auf alle Bedin- 
gungen eingche ( Vorporlanicnt, p. 03). In one form of this danse this sub- 
junctive is now* ver>' common — in indirect discourse: oin cigencs Gcfiihl; er 
musse den Ort kennen Icmen (Hirschfeld's Damoij Klcist). Sic glaubten 
mich mit der Nachricht zu libcrraschen, dafi ich schwindsiichtig sei (ib.). 
Similarly in attributive clauses explaining a prece<!lng prepositional adverb: 
Sein Verzicht darauf, doB er zuerst rede, hat allgcmein befriedigt. Tlie po- 
tential idea often disappears, the subjunctive not implying uncertainty, but 
merely indicating indirectness of statement: Mein ganzer Feldzugsplan . . . 
fiel in sich zusammen vor der sUBen Gewifiheit, dafi sie mich Hebe (l^aul Kel- 
ler’s Waldwinter, XIV), 

To express the idea of mere subjectivity or plau'^ibility als (with question order) 
or als ob or als wenn (w’ith transposed order) is often used instead of dafi: Die 
(die Rede) macht ganz den Eindruck, als ob es sich um cin nbgekartetes Spiel 
handle (ITaynbur^ischcr Correspondent, April 23, 1905). Compare 169. 2. G. h 
(2nd par.) Where the comparison is made in quite a positive tone the indicative 
is also used here: Trotzdem gewinnt es den Anschein, als ob die auswartige 
Politik Englands auch nach dem Riicktritte Lord Salisburys von Fehlschlagen 
heimgesucht wird (Deutsche Rundschau). See also 238. 2. d. Note. 

falls jeoK - • . , ,■ ■ 

Is denved ■> « ' 

IS thus th ■ , , , ■ 1 . . 


The Subjunctive of Past Tense Forms. 

169. The subjunctive of past tense forms (sec 167, 2nd par.) is used to 
represent that which is wished for without much liopc of realization, also that 
which IS conceived as quite doubtful, contrary to fact, or that w'hich mcrclv 
^sts in the imagination, or rests upon appearances without foundation in facts 
This subjunctive is used both in principal and subordinate clauses. It has 
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only two tenses — the past to express present time, the past perf. to express 
past time: (pres, time) Er sieht aus, als ob er krank ware He looks as if he were 
sick; (past time) Er sieht aus, als ob er krank gewesen ware He looks as if 
he had been sick. The past subjunctive often points also to the future, as is 
usually made clear by the context: Wenn ich so einen Mann haben sollte, 
der sich immer Gefahren aussetzte, ich stiirbe im ersten Jahr (Goethe’s Gotz, 
1, 3). In conditional sentences (see 2. E below) in principal propositions, 
the simple past subjunctive can be replaced by the periphrastic past (wiirde 
loben), and the past perf. by the periphrastic past perfect (wiirde gelobt haben). 
In S.G. and with increasing frequency elsewhere the simple past subjunctive 
is thus also in subordinate clauses replaced by the periphrastic form, altho 
the practice is frequently condemned by grammarians. The case mentioned 
in 2. E. Note 3 below will serve in general as an illustration and partial justifica- 
tion of this forbidden construction, which is now often found not only in con- 
ditional, but also in optative and concessive clauses and clauses of manner and 
elsewhere, as indicated below. See 1. A. a\ 1. B. a\ 1. C. &; 2. B. a and D. a 
below, and 190. 1. E. a. 

This subjunctive often loses the element of unreality and is used merely to 
make a statement in a less positive tone than is expressed by the indicative, 
and hence is often called the subjunctive of modest or cautious statement. 
The especial cases are mentioned below under the different categories. 

The following are the principal groups of this subjunctive: 

1. The Unreal Optative: 

A. The unreal subjunctive of wish is used in principal propositions to express 
a wish of the heart but one which under the circumstances the speaker scarcely 
hopes to see realized. In these wishes the question order is the rule, and the 
subjunctive is often accompanied by the adverb doch: Kame er doch! If he 
would only come! Past time: Ware er doch gekommen! If he had only come! 
It is also common to put such optative sentences in the transposed order in 
the form of a subordinate clause introduced by daff, wenn, and the conditional 
relative wer (159), as explained in 284. 1. 3. a: O dab ich das Gliick hatte, einen 
von euch bei mir zu haben! Wenn er doch noch lebte! Eilende Wolken! 
Segler der Liifte! Wer mit euch wanderte, mit euch schiffte! (Schiller’s Maria, 
2098). 

The subjunctive of the simple verb is often replaced by the subjunctive of 
wollen, mogen, or konnen with a dependent infinitive; Mochte er doch 
endlich zur Besinnung kommen! Ach, konnte ich euch doch nur einmal 
besuchen! 

By using a past tense of the subjunctive and thus indicating that one does 
not count upon the fulfilment of one’s wish one can avoid a blunt expression 
of will, so that the past tense subjunctive forms often lose in large measure the 
element of unreality, and are employed to express modestly an earnest wish or 
appeal, where it may be called the subjunctive of modest ivish: Wollte (modest 
wish) Gott sich deiner erbarmen, mein armes Herz, dafi du nicht immer Schmer- 
zen ausstehen diirftest (modest wish) ! (Bismarck an seine Frau, March 3, 1851). 
Mochte diese kurze Charakteristik zu weiteren Forschungen Anlafi geben! 
(Richard M. Meyer in Zeitschrift fur deutsche WortforscJiung, II, p. 291). In 
subject clause: DaC du an unserer Freude teilnehmen mochtest, ist unser 
inniger Wunsch. In clause of exception; Es fehlt nichts, als dal5 du da warst. 
Dem Weine fehlt nichts, als dafi er vollig geklart ware. Likewise the modest 
or polite volitive: Herr Flemming mochte kommen! (Otto Ernst’s Flachsmann 
als Erzteher, 3, 10) Bid Mr. Flemming kindly step in. 

•. past periphrastic subjunctive is frequently, especially thruout the South, used here 

instead of the simple subjunctive of the verb, altho this usage is quite generally condemned by 
Justinus Kemer schreibt: Wiirdest du ihn nur auch kennen! (K. Mayer uber 
Uhland, 2, 183). O, wenn doch der Herr Assessor mal kommen wiirde! (Raabe’s Ahten des 

ogclsangs, p. 181). Wenn sie [die Rosen] doch nicht welken wiirden! (H. Bohlau’s Adam 
«Ma Aot, chap. yi). The clumsy periphrasis here has justly incurred the disfavor of gram- 
marians, but their censure is often indiscriminate. The use of the periphrasis in the sentence 
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from n liihhu U l>c,-iutifu1 nnd t* in liirmony wnih n tcndcncj* (l»at al-io api>cir* elsewhere. 
See 190 1 i: c 

h In the colloqut^t ant! |>opiihr hnK«nKC of the North the mdicatu'c often rcphce<» the 
•ulijunctn-c here a* elsewhere Wenn vrir man (»- nur) erst drauCen warm! (Halite's Das tau- 
scrJfdhn[f^ Rtui-, p 73) \\ith refermee to ivi*i tintc the |>a»t indicative i' Mtnietime^ found 
al'o m ihehtcnrv hnmate, ai the vvi'h oTumaU> the ^ultonlmate clause of the condvtional 
«icntcncc de*Cfiljr<l m 1 AVv'J* O, betrat !ch doch nle sein Ifausl (WaKner's Matters , I, 1), 
on^;imll> Betrat ich nic ECin Hatis, cs kam nicht dahliu 

B. The intrcal rattccssiic ‘•ubjiinriitc which in the '^uliordinatc clau^^c 

implies that the conctxle<l proix^'-iiitm iijKin winch the conrhi^ion is ba'^cd is 
not a ^CT^• pTobabie one. benicnces in whtcii tins subjnnclv\e thvis stands \n 
the sulxirdinale claii^' arc in rcsix'ct to nuxxi and tense m Initli principal ami 
siilwirdinalc clause evactlt like unreal conditional st>ntences {see 2 II l)clow): 
Und w'cnn Sic mir goldcnc BcrRc Raben, das w’iirde ich nicht tun C\cn if >ou 
should Rue me mountains of Rold 1 should not do it 

a. Tlie m*.! ptophn^lic ««hpmrti\T is frr<i«enilv H<cti lure in the Milonlimte chu^c. aUho 
• • ^ ■ ■“ rnns Hum a iironnntnt t.trnnn ethie-uor 

■ inchtunf; nachahmensw ericr finden wflrdcn 

• ■ BedinEunncnfehlen s^al'O'.i II AVv3 

LK.IUIV, ai<SI 1.IU. I 1 u 

C. Unreal siih/iinf/uf of (nirlme In the three catcRories enumerated in 

168. I, 2. B. lilt unreal subjunctive of purjjo-e is usi^d to rt present the thinj; 
desired or plannevl as a mere conception of the mind not rtsiuiR upon any 
expectation of rtah ration, or on the other hand b> thus usini» here a past tense 
form of the subjunctive and thus iiuhcaiinR that one is not counimR upon a 
realization of one's cxiK'Ctations one c;m often nuxlesilv exprts., tamest wishes 
and plans which one inwardly hnjx*s to see rtahrtd ll) Ich vvollte, cr ware nicht 
gestorben. Ich wainschte, er kamc. The subjunctive lure often loses the 
element of unreality and is usevl to express mo<lesiI> a wish ih.u ma> be fulfilled : 
Danim bet* ich 2 U unserm Herrgott, er mbcht’ mir mcine hochste Freud* 
geben (Anzengruber’s Schand/lcck, chap xii). Und das hat damals cinen so 
groDen Eindruck auf mich gemacht, daC ich dich bitten mbchte, du machtest 
es auch so «*•'«-* -i - ^ • • - - rweiten Kuppe 

stande die hap mi). (2) 

Konnt* ich stiindest und 

verjungt (Uhland). Es ist nur zur Nachfrage, wenn mir emmal der Einfall 
kiime, daO ich gleich vor die rechte Schmiede ginge (Goethe's Colz, 2, *1 ). (3) So 
beschloB man, einen patriotisch-dramatischen Abend zu veranstalten, der 
zugleich Gelegeiiheit bote, die fiinf Schauspieler der hoheren Gesellschaft 
Frankenfelds vorzufuhren (Richl). Ich wartete, bis das Haus verkauft ware 
(Wilmanns) Ich habe gewartet, bis ich Sie *mal allein trafe (Frenssen's 
Jorn Uhl, chap vii). Es blieb ihm nichts hbrig als abzuwarten, bis dlese 
wehevolle Orgie sich erschopft hatte (Ertl’s Ihe Stadt der Ilcihgen). Und 
ehe denn die Abendmette von den femen Klostertiirmen kldnge, sollte aufge- 
packt werden (Alexis’s Die lloscit dcs Ilcrrn ion Bredou, I) Papa hat nicht 
wieder aufbauen lassen wollen, ehe du nicht deine Anordnungen getroffen 
hattest (Sudermann's Frau Sor^e, chap. XXlll). Thus the subjunctive in 
(3) is not at all infrequent, while the sanguine subj’unctivc of purpose is here 
almost confined to relative clauses in choice language, being elsewhere usually 
replaced by the indicative. 

a After a past tense t' ’ ’ 

’ ' \ 


■ purpose, attnctccl into tins tense bv the oast 

j “ .. .■* vtqutnct {I'n. J A), IS fairly v\ ell preserved in (1). as m this exinmlo 

and even still better m (2), as in Er band den Baum an, damlt er grade ^chse. but Er bindet 
wachse or more commonlv wSchst. The present sulijuncmeJ 
ou.>«<.e (171 2 B) asserts itsell 
ittUch heranwachse (llil- 


the older simpler forms 
Strom sich emigermaOen 
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vRrIaufen haben wiirde (Wildenbruch’s ScJnvester^Seele, II, chap. XI) instead of bis der Strom 
sich verlaufen hatte. 

2. The Unreal Potential Subjunctive is used: 

A. In statements and questions direct and indirect: 

(1) lit direct statements and questions. In earlier periods the unreal potential 
subjunctive was established most firmly in indirect discourse and in other 
subordinate clauses. It is forcing its way more and more into independent 
propositions. Its use in subordinate clauses is treated at length in the different 
categories described below. It is employed in the principal proposition in the 
following cases: 

a\ In the principal clause of unreal conditional sentences. This use is 
discussed in E below. 

6. In questions to express that some claim that has just been made is con- 
trary to fact: Wann hatten wir Euch je gehuldigt? (Wildenbruch’s Die Quitzows, 
3, 12) When, pray, did we ever do homage to you? In doubting inquiries or 
exclamations of surprise: Sollte Karl das getan haben? Can it be that Charles 
has done that? War’s mdglich? Kdnnt’ ich nicht mehr, wie ich wollte? 
fSchiller’s Wallensteins Tod, 1, 4). Er hatte jedes Hindernis besiegt, [ und in 
dem eignen Willen seiner Tochter | sollt’ (past subj.) ihm der neue Streit ent- 
stehn? (id.. Die Piccolomini, 3, 8) Can it be that he has overcome every obstacle 
onh’’ to find in the wilfulness of his own daughter a new source of opposition? 
Du warst | so falsch gewesen? (ib., 5, 1) Can it be that you were so false? Dies 
ware Hire Schwester ! Well ! this is your sister, is it? Das ware ! or Ei ! das ware ! 
Indeed!, or You don’t say so! Wo ware der? Where in the world can he be? 
Ware diese Sprache keine Tauschung? Is it really true or not that these ut- 
terances are no delusion? Noch eins. — Das ware? I have another thing to 
say yet. — What is it? It is in a similar manner often used to express joy, 
satisfaction over the attainment of some end whose successful issue has seemed 
doubtful or over a final resolution after an inner debate or struggle, or to express 
surprise or regret over some unexpected result: Gottlob, wir waren am Ziel! 
God be praised we are there at last! So hatte ich denn alles getan, was mir 
zu tun obliegt! And so I have actually done all that is incumbent upon me to do! 
Das ware nun in Ordnung! That’s in good shape now, I hope! Nun machte 
sie als energische Frau einen ‘Strich unter die ganze Episode und sagte sich: 
Damit w&en wir fertig! Now, as an energetic woman, she inwardly decided to 
put an end to the whole (love) affair, and said to herself: ‘Well! I guess that’s 
ended!’ Und so war’ ich fiir dies Jahr Meister (Goethe’s Egmont, 1, 1) And so 
I’m master-marksman for this year. So hatten wir doch wenigstens etwas 
zu stande gebracht. Bis dahin ist blutwenig geschehen {Fran^nrter Natio- 
nah'cts., p. 841 ). So waren wir am Ende, Herr Professor (Freytag’s Journalistcn, 
2, 1 ) So I suppose. Professor, we are thru with each other (i.e. all friendship 
between us is past). 

r. By clothing one’s thoughts in the language of doubt and uncertainty 
one am avoid a blunt expression of one’s opinion or desire, so that the past 
suhjiuictivc often loses in large measure the element of doubt and unreality, 
and is much used to state an opinion or seek information modestly, politely, 
nr cauliously, in a less positive and abrupt way than in the indicative: Sie 
diirften sich geirrt haben You may possibly have made a mistake. Das diirfte 
das Richtige sein That is probably correct. Ich wiifite wohl, was zu tun ware 
I think I know what would be best to do. Nicht gut! Ich dachte dochl (Les- 
sing’s Avz.d/flu, 2, 1) You think I am not playing well? I rather think I am. 
Ich mufite nun gehen I think I must go now. Es ware Zeit, daff du jpngest 
I think it i*^ about time for you to go. Ausstellungen im einzelnen hatte ich 
knum zu machen I scarce think I have, &c. Das Verhaltnis dieser flexivischen 
VcTschiedcnheit zu der Wortstellungsentwicklung in beiden Sprachen ware 
zu untcrsuchcp (G, Hubener in Paul and Braunc’s Beitrii’^c, 1920, p. 9i>) Thu 
rdaiion . . . ought. I think, to be investigated. Mdchtest du in den groCen 
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Ferien an die Nordsee gchen? (R. Blumcl in Gcnmnisch^Rontanischc Monals- 
schrift, 19 M, p. 3S0), indicatinB that the father has not yet formed a definite 
plan, hence is only cautiou'^ly seeking the desire of his daughter, not extending 
to her a definite promi'^c, \\hilc the prc«;cnt indicative magst du? here indicates 
a definite plan and amounts to a definite promi‘>c. A modest inquir>’ often 
amounts to a polite request; Durfte ich bitten, mir Bcscbcid sagen zu lassen? 
Might I ask you to send me t\ord? Mochten Sic die Giitc haben, mir zu 
fotgen? Would you be so kiiul as to follow me? Wic wore cs mit einer Partie 
Billard? How should you like a game of billiards? Konnten Sic mir sagen, 
ob ich auf dem Weg nach K. bin? politely indicates that the speaker desires 
but is not demanding a reply, but the indicative kdnncn Sie here implics*that 
the speaker is expecting an answer, WoUten Sie mir crlauben — ich hatte 
cin Wort mit Ihncn — (Wildcnbruch’s Schxustcr-Scck^ chap. XU) Would you 
be so kind — 1 should like to speak a few words with you. Similarly the de- 
clarative form is very common in intro<lucing a wish: Ich w'Unschte (the prc<-cnt 
indie, ich wiinsche has more of the bluntncss of a command), Sie schenkten 
mir Gehor I wish you w’ould be so kind as to grant me a hearing, 

(2) In iniiirect discourse, to indicate that tlic statement in the subordinate 
clause is conirar>' to fact : Was? [Sagen Sie,] Riiuber wiiren cs gewesen, die 
uns anfielen? — Mbrder waren cs, erkaufte Morderl (Lessing’s Emilia, 3, 8). 
Unterworfen halt’ ich mich [ dem Richterspruch der Zwoiundvierzig, sagt ihr?^ | 
Ich habe keineswegs mich untenvorfen (Schiller's Maria Siuart, 1, 7). Die 
Leute liigen, die da unten schreien, | Ihr wKrt cin andrer als Ihr waret (Haupt- 
mann’s Die versunkenc Glockc, 3, p. 90). Wenn freilich cin italienischer Abge- 
ordneter behauptet hat, es bestunde cine permanente Gefahrfur das Leben 
und das Eigentum seiner landsleute, so ist das, gelindc gesprochen, cine 
tjbertreibung {Ilamhun^cr Kachrichicn, Nov. 9, 1901), Leider kOnnen wir 
nicht sagen, dafl sie (i.c. die Anklagcn) unbegriindet waren (ib., March 23, 
1900). Deshalb bildet sich der gute Deutsche in einer gemssen Entfemung 
von den Tiilem der Warta alien Emstes ein, es gabe keine polnische Nation 
mehr, well man sie auf deutschen Kathcdem fiir Staatsrecht und Geschichte 
theoretisch und wissenschaftlich totgemacht hat (W. von Massow’ in Deutsche 
j\foiia(sscftrt/f, Dec. 1000, p. *102). ^ 

This subjunctive is also used to indicate that the statement is a mere fancy, 
not an actual fact: Dann machte er Experimente in der Chemie, daC ich manch- 
mal heimlich die grofite Angst ausgestanden habe, das Haus floge auf mit uns 
alien (S. Junghans). 

It is often used as in (1) c above to state an opinion modestly or cautiously: 
A-r T ■ ■■‘wendet, will das besagen, dafl die Behandlung 

. I, I i‘. ■ ■ < oder einer beschrankten Anzahl solcher je einem 

‘trauen ware, der in den betreffenden Fachem 


heimibcU isi \.Dr. H. iiktin in Germanisch-Romanische MouatsschriU, 1910. 
p. 247). 

We cannot always distinguish tlic unreal subjunctive from the plausible 
subjunctive which has been attracted into a past tense after a past tense. Even 
after a present tense we are not absolutely sure that the past tense forms denote 
unreality, as they often, under the influence of dialect or to get a clear subjunctive 
form, are used to report indirectly simple statements made by others. Sec 
171. 2. A. b. Note and B. a (near end of 1st par). Thus a past tense of the 
subjunctive in indirect discourse is often not a genuine unreal potential at all. 
See also G. c. (2), 3rd par., below. 

The past tense forms of the subjunctive arc not now so w’idcly used in indirect 
discourse as the present tense forms, but they nevertheless have a broad field 
of usefulness here, both as a pure potential and with less reason also as a gram- 
matiral form, to express merely indirectness of statement. This subjunctive 
of indirect discourse not being confined to one grammatical categorv. but as- 
summg different grammatiral forrns, will reappear in a number of the following 
groups. It IS discussed still more fully in 171-173. moving 
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B. Clauses of Manner. The unreal potential is used to indicate that there 
is little foundation of fact for the comparisons made, or to suggest a vague 
semblance or mere surmise: Ich halte Egmont hier, als ob ich' ihm noch was 
zu sagen hatte (Goethe’s Egnioni, Act 4). Nettchen lehnte sich so zufrieden 
an ihn, als ob er eine Kirchensaule ware (G. Keller’s Kleider maclien Lcntc). 
Der Braune griff so tapfer aus, als ware er stolz auf seinen sichem Herrscher 
The bay struck a brisk pace as if he were proud of his firm master. A present 
tense form of the subjunctive here has another meaning. See 168. II. B. 

The past tense forms of the subjunctive are also often used here as elsewhere 
to make a statement cautiously: Ich bin nur eine alte Frau und kann mich 
also -tauschen; aber — Kind, Kind, scheinen tut es mir doch so, als ob die 
Welt scliriller wiirde {were becoming, might he becoming, subj. of cautious state- 
ment) (Raabe’s Horn von Wanza, chap. xiv). 

a. The past periphrastic subjunctive is frequently, especially thruout the South, used here 
instead of the simple past subjunctive, altho this usage is quite generally condemned by gram- 
marians: Sie liefien sich gar nicht bei uns sehen, wie wenn sie das Eltemhaus geflissentlich 
fliehen wiirden (for fl6hen)_(G. Keller). Jetzt fangt er verdriefilich wieder an zu graben; 
aber es war, als wenn er in einen Steinboden einhauen \vurde, alles umsonst (Wilhelm Fischer’s 
Die Freude am Liclil, II. p. 75). See 190. 1. E. o. 

b. We often find the ideas of unreality, vague semblance, expressed by a past indicative both 
in poetiy and common prose, most frequently in the language of the North, where there is a 
general trend toward the indicative: Du hast genannt mich einen Vogelsteller, | als ob du selber 
ireine Game zogst (Freiligrath). Es war, als ob sich imter der Haut pulsierende Strahne 
hinzogen (Auerbach’s Waldfried). Mir war, als ob er mich plotzbch anders ansah als sonst, 
als ob er mir nicht mehr frei die Hand geben konnte (Hirschfeld’s Agues Jordan, 1, p. 42). 
Es war alles wie verhext und verwunschen. Als wenn das nicht wirklicbe Hauser waren (Frens- 
sen’s Jdr7i Uhl, chap, v, p. 83). Sieb’, mir ist, | als waren lauter Puppen sonst um mich j die 
Menschen aUe (Schnitzler’s Der Schleier der Beatrice, 1, p. 31). This use of the past indicative 
indicates that the statement is vividly felt as narrative, a tale of things once felt as actual facts. 

.Also the present indicative is frequently used here, when the reference is to present time as 
the speaker feels the utterance as an actual fact, of course with the opposite meaning when 
spoken in a sarcastic tone: Dummes Zeug! Als wenn du liberhaupt ’n Liebsten hast! (Halbe’s 
Das lausendjdhrige Reich, p. 41), in sarcastic tone = Du bast keinen Liebsten! Wie kommen 
Sie hierher? Answer: Als ob man im Examen ist! (Carl Busse), in sarcastic tone = Ich bin 
nicht im Examen! Als ob ich nie allein fertig werd’! (C. Basse’s Kleinstadtliehe), in sarcastic 
tone = Ich werde immer allein fertig! Felt as an actual fact: Ich weiU nicht, was das ist, daC 
ich nicht ordentlich lachen kann, Es ist, als wenn mein Gesicht gefroren ist (Frenssen’s Jorn 
Uhl, chap. xi). Er ist den ganzen Tag in TJnruh und kann doch nachts nicht schlafen . . . als 
wenn . , , ich weifi nicht . . . als weim er ein schweres Gewissen hat (id.. Das Heiniatsfesl, 2, 3). 
Es scheint, als wenn die Richter seiner Sache ziemlich giinstig sind (Otto Ernst’s Die Kicnsl- 
rcise v.ach Ilfimpcldorf, p. GO). Aside from narrative as in the preceding paragraph the cor- 
responding tense here for past time is the present perfect: Die Mutter sieht ein bifichen ge- 
driickt aus, als Vt’enn sie friiher mal was Nobleres vorgestellt hat (ib., p. 55). Sie haben so 
ctwas Finsteres im Blick, als ob nie die Sonne in ihr Herz geschienen hat (Malbe). 

C. Unreal Subjunctive of Result in Attributive Relative Clauses. Altho the 
present tense forms of the subjunctive are not so common as formerly in attribu- 
tive relative clauses, as described in 168. II. C, the past tense forms are still 
quite common here. The present tense forms of the subjunctive are now 
usualh' replaced here, on the one hand, by the indicative as in English in order 
to repre.sent the statement confidently as a fact, or, on the other hand, often 
by a past tense form of the subjunctive to indicate modestly or cautiously that 
the statement is at least conceivable and is probably true. Thus the idea of 
unreality which usually attaches to a past tense form of the subjunctive is in 
mo-i rase.s overshadowed here by the derived meaning of modest or cautious 
staienieiit: Haben Sie nicht starkeres Papier? Answer: Ich habe etwas, das 
starker ist, aber nichts in der gewiinschten Farbe, das starker ware.,. Die 
Ge.schjchte kennt keiaen Staatsmann, der sich grdfiere Ferdfenste urn Oster- 
roich envorben hatte als Prinz Eugen. Ich kenne nieraand, der genauere 
Kenntni.s der Sache besline. Doch vde es selten nur cine unerfreuliche Sache 
f.ibt, die nicht auch wenigstens eine gute Seite hiitte, so war es auch hier 
IIi:fi:h:ir>yr Ntv hrirhicn, March 2.3, 100.)). Noch nie ist eine Unwahrheit 
gesprochen worden, die nicht friiher oder spiiter nachteilige Folgen gchabt 
h:itte. Wo ist ein Berg im ganzen Lande, den er nicht bestiegen hiitte? 
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The ohi idci of unri.ihi\, doubt is nUo found here. Aber wo ist einer, dcr 
das tun kbnnte, wollte? 

D. Unreal Subjunctive of Result in A(!,.erbial Clauses In all the catcgoncs 
of result de<cnlxKl in 168. !I D the prc'^tiu Rn«e forms of the subjunctive arc 
now usually rcphcctl, on the one hand, b> the indicative in order to represent 
the statement confidentlj as a fact, or, on the other hand, often b> a past tense 
form of the subjunctue to indicate nuxlestlj or cautiously that the statement 
is at least conceivable and is probably true A few c\ample*s will suffice Er 
denkt 2 u cdcl, als daG er nicht die Wahrheit sagte Sie ist vael zu gcscheit, 
als daC sie hmcinficlc or hincinfallt (Burcklnrds I heater, p 22) Anostens 
Lob aus seinem Munde hat mich mchr ergetzt, | als dafl cs mich bcleidigt 
hattc (Goethe’s Tasso, 2, 1) Ich bm me in London, daC ich mcht das Museum 
bcsuchtc I never go to London without visiting the museum Er sprach me, 
ohne daD er gefragt worden ware, or gefragt wurde. Scrlo (name) hatte sie 
nicht cin'mal zu Gastrollcn gelassen, gcschwoige daC er ihnen Hoffnung zum 
Engagement geraacht hatte (Goethe) Und die Mutter schaffte ihnen noch 
braunledemc feme Halbschuhe an, statt daD sie sich selbst cm Soramer- 
mantelchen gekauft hatte (II BOhlnu’s Adam und Eia, chap II) Jetzt 
ging alles wieder semen altcn Weg, kaum daO emer mehr des Abwesenden 
gcdacht hatte. Wcit entfemt, daD man den Feldhcrm unterstutzt hatte, 
ward sogar dcr Sold der Truppen verschwendet. Er ist nicht so weise, dafi 
er alles wuDtc. Other example's mil c. 

0 The periphrastic pa«t perf — •' ‘ ~ .i - » , — * - » • 

instead o( ihc rcitiilar past pirfi 
gifliRSten Schnupfen hlndurch, 
darob ge\rundert haben wUrdc 

E Unreal Conditions The unrc^l potential is also u«ctl in conditional 
sentences in which the conclusion rests upon a condition tint is not hkcl> to 
be fulfilled, or upon one winch is contrary to the facts in the case. The prin- 
cipal clause has the periphrasis or the reguhr subjunctive, the suliordinatc 
clause the regular subjunctive only, as illustrated in the following sentences. 


Present Time 

a Ich wurde den Bnef schreiben, wenn ich Zeit hatte I should urite the 
letter t / 1 had time, or 

b Ich schnebe den Brief, wenn ich Zeit hatte (about equal in meaning to 
a\ sec Note 1). 

Past Time. 

c. Ich wurde den Bnef geschneben haben, wenn ich Zeit gehabt hatte 
7 should have written the letter if I had had time, or 

d Ich hatte den Bnef geschneben, wenn ich Zeit gehabt hatte (equal in 
meaning to c) 


I h proptMillon the reeular aubjunctive Is much more common than the pcrlnhristic form 

in case of modal auxilmics and tl e passive ol all verbs In both j resent nnJ pvist time J Jaenhere however the 
two forms may be considered as cnaill, cood and common with tl e exception t! at tl e periphrastic is more^mmon 
In ‘1^" ll'C at least bo in ordinary Prose bee A ofr 3 common 
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wenn ich. in einer Zeitung lesen wiirde, dafi usw. ( Eb. Nestle from Maulbronn in Zeiischrifl fur den deutschen Un* 
terricht, 1902, p. 132). Grammarians, however, quite generally condemn the use of the periphrasis here in the sub- 
ordinate clause and insist upon the usage given above. The evident explanation of this opposition is that the clumsy 
periphrasis robs the statement of its terseness of expression. ^ The periphrasis, however, has an inner strength of its 
own, for it is gradually supplanting the regular subjunctive in the principal proposition without meeting with any 
opposition from the grammarians. The reason seems to be that it has more future force than the regular subjunc- 
tive and hence is felt as more appropriate for use in the principal proposition, which usually has stronger future force 
than the subordinate clause. This distinct future force which lies in the periphrasis often leads to its use also in the 
subordinate clause to bring out more clearly the idea of futurity which is often found there. Thus there seems to be 
a tendency to differentiate the two forms in the subordinate clause, as illustrated in 190. 1. E. a. Usage at present, 
however, is very unsettled at this point, especially in the South, where the periphrasis is often used without any jus- 
tification whatever. 

Note 4. Many sentences containing a subjunctive will upon study reveal themselves as a conditional sentence 
with a prepositional phrase instead of a conditional clause: XJnter anderen Umst^den hatte ich zugestimmt. A 
part of the sentence is often suppressed: Ja wenn wir nicht waren, sagte die Lateme zum Mond. Da ging sie aus 
(What would the world do) If we were not, said the street-lamp to the moon. Thereupon it went out. Wer ein 
Narr ware tmd redete mit fremden Leuten! [der wiirde das tim] If one were a fool he might do it I, or Only a fool would 
do that I Dafi ich ein Narr ware! = Wenn ich das tate, was mir zugemutet whd, so ware das Ergebnis, dafi ich ein 
Narr ware. Sometimes there is a mingling of two constructions: Ich ware beinahe gefallen I came very near falling 
is a blending of Es ist beinahe so weit gekommen, dafi ich gefallen bin and Ich ware gefallen, wenn ich mich nicht 
an das Gelander gehiten hatte. Compare 1 below. 

Note 5. The unreal conditional sentence is now usually felt as a potential category, but it was originally optative 
in character in both the principal proposition and the subordinate clause, as can still be seen in occasional sentences: 
Earnest du {originally Earnest du! O that you would comcOt ich gabe dir gern etwas (= ich mochte dir etwas geben) 
(Sommer’s Vergleicliende Syntax, p. 87). It is possible that the potential idea in general has developed out of the 
optative. 

1. The subjunctive of modest or cautious statement, which is a weakened 
potential with a suppressed conditional clause, is used quite frequently to make 
the statement of a truth modestly or cautiously, in a less positive and definite 
way than in the indicative: Ich konnte noch manches sagen fwenn ich wollte, 
or wenn es verstattet wmre). See also A. (1). c above. 

2. We have other unreal conditional sentences than the ones described in 
the preceding articles. The conditional conjunctions given in 238. 3. F are 
often used with the past tense forms of the subjunctive to represent the state- 
ment as a mere conception of the mind, with various shades of meaning. See 
examples in 279. See also 168. II. E. a, d. 

3. In conditions the indicative competes with the subjunctive, as explained 
in 166. 

F. Unreal Subjunctive in Relative and Interrogative Clauses. This subjunc- 
tive is much used to represent the statement as a mere conception of the mind 
without a basis in reality, on the other hand, however, often indicating that 
the speaker or writer' regards the occurrence or performance of the act in ques- 
tion as possible or feels the conception as possibly conforming to fact or reality, 
hence often employed to state an opinion modestly or cautiously. 

a. Attributive relative or interrogative clauses. Relative clauses: Ich 
mochte gem einen Geldbeutel haben, der nie leer wiirde (Grimm’s Marchen). 
Da ist der Kahn, der mich hiniibertriige (Schiller’s Tell, 1, 1). Die Welt kann 
dir nichts darbieten, was sie von dir nicht empfinge (Schiller’s Menschenfeind, 
Act 8) which it does not receive from you, subj. of cautious statement. Other 
examples in C above. 

The subjunctive in relative clauses also occurs in unreal conditional sen- 
tences: Er ware der letzte, den ich um Rat fragte [, wenn ich in- Verlegenheit 
kommen sollte]. 

Interrogative clauses are introduced by ob whether, or some interrogative 
adjective or adverb: Jetzt warf man die Frage auf, ob man das Werk zu Ende 
fiihren konnte. 

b. ^ In substantive relative clauses. It is very common in the following 
relations : 

(1) As subject or predicate. As subject: Wer sie nicht kennte, [ die Ele- 
mente, | ihre Kraft | und Eigenschaft, | ware kein Meister | iiber die Geister 
(Goethe’s Faust, Shidierzimmer) . Wer mir vorausgesagt hatte, dafi die Arme 
meines Geistes so bald zerschmettert werden soUten, mit denen ich ins Un- 
endliche griff, und mit denen ich doch gewifi ein Grofies zu umfassen hoffte, 
wer mir das vorausgesagt hatte, wiirde mich zur Verzweiflung gebracht haben 
(id.). As predicate: Die Menschen sind nicht immer, was sie sein kdnnten. 

(2) As object: Kaufe dir, was du gern hattest (Lessing’s Minna, 2, 3), 

c. In substantive interrogative clauses. This subjunctive is common in 
clauses introduced by ob whether, or some interrogative pronoun or adverb. 
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(1) As subject: Es fiel ihm nicht cin, wicvicl davon sich sagen liefie. 

(2) As object: Ich briitctc, wie ich drch retten konnte (A. Hausrath). 

The subjunctive in (1) and (2) is often not a pure unreal potential, but, as 

in 168. 11 . F. c, (2), 3itl line, only a gmmniatiail form for the expression of an 
indirect question, the ten'^e having l)een attracted into the form of a historical 
tense after a historical tense: Was mit dem Andree Rcschchcn wurde [or 
vrcrdelt kummerte ihn nicht im geringsten (P. Heysc). In such indirect ques- 
tions a past tense form is not now in choice language so common as a present 
tenMJ form. 

G. Uttrcal Polnjlial Subjunctive in Substantive 'DaR’Chuses. This sub- 
junctive is vcr\’ common to indicate a po^vsibilily, or to express a statement 
modestly or cautiously. The dnO may lx: supprcssctl. This subjunctive is 
often u?e<i instead of the plausible subjunctive described in 168. II. G. Of 
course the indicati\'c is used if it is desired to repre^rnt the statement as a fact. 
This subjunctiv’c is used in the following relations: 

G. In sul)jcct and object clauses: 

(1) As subject. The subjunctive of mo<lcst or cautious statement is verj” 
common here: Es scheint uns, daB mit ciner solchcn Zusage nicht viel gewon- 
nen ware. Es fchlte nur wenig or nicht viel, dafl es ihm ehenso ergangen 
ware or erging. Es konnte nicht fehlen or ausbleiben, daO sic sich nicht 2 u- 
weilen getroffen batten, or daB sic sich (nicht) zuweilen trofen (Wilmanns’s 
Deutsche Granwiatik, III, p. 2S1). Es tate not, ich ginge sclbst hin. See also 
Matth. xviii. 0, 

(2) As object. Here there is a strong lcndcnc>' to the past subiunctivc 
of an auxiliar>' with a dependent infinitive rather than the past subjunctive of 
the simple verb: Ich icchnetc dorauf, daB er aushleiben konnte (instead of 
ausbliebc). Ich fUrchtete, doC mir die ganze Emte verderbea wUrde (instead 
of verdiirbe). The subjunctive of modest statement is vcr\' common in this 
catcgoi^’: Ich glaube, meine Herren, damit ware in starken groBen Umrissen 
genug von unserem Aufenthalt in Wien gesagt {Frankfurter Nationalvers., 
p. 811). Ich finde, der Verfasser mUBte diese (i.c. die Ergebnisse) doch noch 
gesondert, in Zusammenfassungen, Tabellcn, Karten oder tvie sonst darbicten 
(Bacsecke’s Deutsche Philohffe, p. 41) 1 think the author ought by all means 
to present his results separately in the form of summaries, tables, &c‘. 

There arc also numerous traces of a tendency to give the subjunctive here the 
idea of unreality, especially to indicate a conflict with reality: Da bchaupten 
die Leute, Ereunde in der Not waren selten And now people say that friends 
in time of need are scarce (which is^ not my experience). Ja, Knoten — , daS 
sind sle, die Menschen, alle, wie sie gebacken sind, Beamtenknoten, Geld- 
knoten, Berufsknoten! Und am knotigsten, wenn sie sich Lackstiefel an- 
ziehen, einen Frack dariiber hiingen und womoglich ein paar Orden dran 
stecken und sich einbilden, jetzt waren sie fein (Wildenbrucli’s Neid, p. 80). 
See also A. (2) above, and 171. 2. B. c. The speaker often, however, employs 
a past tense form of the subjunctiv^e, not to call attention to a conflict with 
reality but to withdraw the question entirely from the domain of reality and 
present it as a mere conception, as a supposed or imaginary' case: Ich will mif 
einbilden, meine Pferde dort unten waren Schafe usw, (Klcist's Kdlhchen, 
2 , 1 ). 

The subjunctive in (1) and (2) is often not a pure potential, but, as in 168. 
11. G. o. (2), 2nd par., a mere grammatical form for the expression of indirect 
statement or discourse, the tense having been attracted into a past tense form 
after a past tense; Er faBte es nicht, daB diese Lippen erkaltet wiiren (here of 
^ gestem mit ihm fiber alle Fragen der Menschen ge- 

redet (Omptedas Eysen, chap. vin). Ich wuflte wohl, daB es ohne Farm 

es Deutsche waren (here of a fact), sa^e er zu seiner Beeleituna usw. fCiirt 


Begleitung usw. (Curt 

. . . .. . -■* such indirect discourse 

are in general not now m choice language so common as present 
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tense forms. It would be a gain for the language if they should disappear 
entirely except in the cases mentioned in 171. 2. B. a. This would leave room 
for the clearer development of the idea of possibility, unreality, and caution 
here. See also 171. 2. B. c. 

b. In attributive clauses. To express possibility: Das hat ihn so furchtbar 
gequalt, Marie. Die Angst, er konnte nie etwas erreichen (Hirschfeld’s 
Mutter, Act 4), or die Angst, daI5 er nie etwas erreichen konnte. The sub- 
junctive of modest or cautious statement is common here: Es ware hochste 
Zeit, dais du gingest. Es ist Zeit, dalS ich ^nge. 

To express the idea of unreality als (with question order) or als ob or als 
wenn (with transposed order) may be used instead of dalS: Ebenso habe ich 
mich bemiiht, meinen Urteilen iiber mundartliche Farbungen der Schriftspr'ache 
eine Form zu geben, durch die ich dem MilSverstandnisse, dem sie friiher 
ausgesetzt gewesen sind, vorbeugen mdchte, dem MilSverstandnisse, als 
beurteilte ich das Verhaltnis usw. (Matthias’s Sprachleben und Sprachschadefi, 
Vorwort). The past subjunctive here is often the subjunctive of modest or 
cautious statement: Auch bei Wassermann (name) wird man das Geftihl 
nicht los, als ob doch manche Stoffe wenig zu novellistischer Behandlung 
geeignet waren (Richard Dohse in Die sclione Literatur, Dec. 1, 1906, p. 490). 

Sometimes as in 2. B. b above the present indicative is used here instead of 
the past subjunctive as the person in question feels the utterance as an actual 
fact: Wenn man mit der Eisenbahn von Weltevreden nach Buitenzorg reist, 
so hat man zunachst den Eindruck, als ob man fast ununterbrochen im Walde 
fahrt ... in Wirklichkeit ist es ausnahmslos Kulturgelande, welches den 
Schienenstrang begleitet (K. Giesenhagen’s Auf Java und Sumatra, p. 23). 
Gegeniiber all den Darstellungen, als ob es sich dort um eine wild gewordene 
Soldateska handelt, ist die Armee tadeUos hervorgegangen (Graf Westarp in the 
Reichstag, Jan. 24, 1914). See also 238. 2. d. Note. 

H. Unreal Subjunctive in Clauses of Degree (see 238. 3. D) : 

a. In clauses expressing a comparison (see 238. 3. D. 1. A. a). This sub- 
junctive is common here to express a possibility, or to make a statement modestly 
or cautiously: Er ist so bescheiden, wie ein Mann sein konnte. 

b. In clauses expressing a restriction (238. 3. D. 1. A. c). This subjunctive 
is used here to express a possibility: Ich bin nicht aberglaubisch, versetzte 
Charlotte,^ und gebe nichts auf diese dunklen Anregungen, insofem sie nur 
solche waren (Goethe’s Wahlverwandtschaften, chap. i). .^gesichts der Ge- 
fahr, die von neuen Erfindungen und um sich greifenden Beschaftigungen 
und Vergniigen droht, ist es daher erfreulich, dafi auch in unserer Zeit Vereine 
das Sprachgewissen scharfen und Behorden fiir die uberfliissigen fremden 
Ausdriicke verniinftige deutsche einfiihren, soweit also nicht Verarmung des 
Sprachinhalts oder Mangel an Deutlichkeit zu befiirchten ware (Sutterlin and 
Waag’s Deutsche Sprachlehre, p. 15). 

c. In clauses expressing a result (see 238. 3. D. 2). This subjunctive is 
common here to express a possibility, or to make a statement modestly or 
cautiously: Die Luft ist so still, dal5 wir sie kommen horen konnten. Es 
(Frenssen’s Jorn^ Uhl) ist, von seinem Kunstwert ganz abgesehen, dabei so 
deutsch, daB keine andere Nation der Erde es hatte hervorbringen konnen. 
Es ist speziell so norddeutsch, daB kein Siiddeutscher an seine innerste Kraft 
herankonnte (Carl Busse im Tag, Nr. 11 vom 8. Januar 1902). Sie war so 
ergriffen, daB sie fast einen Weinkrampf bekommen hatte (Ompteda’s Eysen, 
chap, xxviii) that she almost fell into hysterics. Of course the indicative is used 
here to state an actual result. A more detailed statement of the uses of the 
subjunctive here is given in D. 

I. Unreal Siibjiinctive in Clauses of Time and Place. The past tense forms 
of the subjunctive are used in adverbial clauses of time and place to denote 
possibility: Die Totengraber batten iiber dem Sarge eine Art Gewolbe aus 
Brettern hergestellt, um ihn spater wieder leichter ausgraben zu konnen, 
wenn die Gruft fertig gemauert ware (Ompteda’s Eysen, chap. ix). Von 
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roeincn SchUlcm «bcr wcrdc ich niemals wcichcrii wo cine Gcfahr sic bedrohen 
kbnntc (H. Ho(Tmann‘s HVJrr den KurJUrsten^ chap. xlii). See also 274. 6; 
276. 6. 

J. Vmcni Suhptncikc in Clnnscs cf Cause, The past tcn<c forms of the 
subjunctive .arc U'^'il here to denote i>o>.dbility; Ich tuc cs plcich, wcil cs heute 
noch regnen kiinntc. A pa*-! ten-'C form of the sultjunctivc U often uee<l after 
wcil pffcc<le<l by a neg.itive or a \\ord with negative force to iiulicate modestly 
tiiat a supKc^tetl evplanaiion i^ not the right one: Zum ersten Male, solangc 
ich denken konntc, griff dcr UrgroDvatcr diese Hcrausfordcrung nicht auf, 
weniger wohl, wcil cr durchnus nichts tM entgegnen gewufit hiittc, als aus 
allgcmeincr Betriibnis und MUdlgkcit (K. I Inch’s LudofJ Crsicu, chap, xxiil). 

Ini)1iu:ct OisairK*:!:. 

170. Indirect discourse is the indirc-ct st.atemcnt of the substance of the 
words, thoughts, suppositions, wishes, &c.. of another, or is the sjH-aker’s re- 
port of the subsi.ince of his own words, thoughts, supiKisitions, wishes, &c. 
In German s^ch in din'd cimimunira lions assume iwo general forms— the 
Indirect Komi and the Independent harm. 


lNDiHi:cT Fokm or iNmitrcr DiscouRst:. 

171. 1. ^fopd. In reporting the thought of another the speaker u'cs the 

indicative if he positively wishes to endorse the rei>ort, or represent it as evi- 
dently supporietl by facts; but if he desires to ref)resent the rei>ori as doubtful, 
or wishes simply to submit to the jiulgnienl of the hearer the subjective views 
of liimself or others, or to state his or their wishes, hopes, fe.irs, intentions, &c., 
which arc by their ver>' nature not entirely certain of realization, he usually 
employs the .subjunctive: Dcr Arzt glaubt, daO ich krank bin 77ic doctor believes 
me to 'be sick (and I agree with him*, but Der Arzt glaubt, daC ich krank set 
The doctor beltrees me to be stek (but I don't agree with him). Er sngt, dafi cr 
schon zwei Kapitel gelesen hat lie says that he has already read t‘vo chapters 
(and of course his word is good), but Da sage ciner, dafi ich kein feiner Diplo- 
mat sei Nou' let someone say that I am not a shraid diplomat! (Who could now 
hold such a view, as 1 have already shown that I am one?). Ludwig Salomon 
meint, man dlirfe Wilbrandts „Malcr“ neben Freytags „Joumalisten“ stcllcn 
Louis Salomon believes that Wilbrandt's play ‘Die dialer’ compares favorably 
with Freytag’s ‘Die JournaUsten’ (the subjective view of Salomon). Mein 
Vater glaubt, es sei (the subjunctive here contains nothing doubtful or dis- 
respectful to the father, but simply indicates that the view expressed is his) 
besser, diesen Weg einzuschlagen My father thinks it is better to pursue this 
course. Er wiinscht nicht, daC sie Cs hdre He docs not want her to hear it. 

There is considerable fluctuation in the use of the subjunctive here acconling 
to the standpoint and feeling of the speaker or writer, but in general it is at 
present true that it is much more common after the scconcl or third person 
than after the first, anti more common after a past than a present tense, hence 

least frequent after the first person’ t«v. .j..n 

I fear it is already too late, but Er f 
daC er lesen wird (0. Weise) I di 

er lesen werde (id.). The subjunctive alter a first person present, however, 
is common m case of verbs expressing iviU, command: Ich will nicht, dafi nuch 
nur em einriger schlaff werde durch Weibertranen und Weibergeschrei (Su- 
dermann s Teja, 15) I do not desire that a single man sliould become enervated 
tnru the teare and cncs of women. Tlie subjunctive after the first person is 
necessary to indicate that something is merely conceived or represented ns true 
an actual basis in fact: Ich kann doch nicht sagen, dafi ich 
krank Xiin I hesitate to announce the fact of my sickness, but Ich kann doch nicht 
sagen, dafi ich krank sei (Hermann Auer's Schulgrammatik, p. H5) I hesitate to 
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pretend to be sick. The subjunctive is also common after the first person when 
it is not a question of the truth or falseness of the utterance, but rather of the 
indirectness of the statement: Ich erzahlte ihm, dafi ich am heiligen Abend 
immer ein wenig betriibt sei, denn so schon wie im Kloster kdnne fur mich 
Weibnachten nie wieder werden (Hermine Villinger’s Simplicitas, 34). Like- 
wise after the first person of the present tense: Ich weiB nicht, ob die Frage 
damals weiter erdrtert worden ist, und meine, es sei unter alien Umstanden 
der Miihe wert zu untersuchen, ob wirklich der Dativ (in the expression Da 
kannst du dir am besten Rats erholen) bei jedermann Anstofi erregt (J. Ernst 
Wulfing in Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen Unterricht, 1903, p. 730). So glaube 
ich, dafi auch mein Auge durch die lange Beschaftigung mit dem Gegenstand 
nicht verblendet, sondem dank der damit zusammenhangenden reichen Er- 
fahrung vielmehr eigentiimlich gesch^t sei (Gunther Jacoby in Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, 1914, p. 379). Ich vermute stark, es handele 
sich um usw. (F. Kruger in Literaturblatt fiir germanische und romanische Phi- 
lologie, XXXIX. Jahrg., p. 126). All three writers are here quite sure of their 
statements, but they use the subjunctive because they feel that they are stating 
their views indirectly. Indirectness here in connection with a present tense 
form of the subjunctive expresses quiet confidence in the truth of the statement. 
If these writers had employed the indicative here instead of the subjunctive 
the statement would have been more personal and subjective, not at all, hov/- 
ever, more suggestive of certainty. The frequent, use of the indicative after 
the first person of the present tense results from the circumstance that we 
usually feel the words ich glaube, ich weifi, &c. as not so essential a part of 
the utterance as what follows and hence feel the utterance as a whole more as 
a declaration of fact than as an indirect statement: Ich weifi, dafi sie morgen 
kommen. After a past tense the subjunctive is in general more common than 
after the present for the simple reason that when we speak of past events that 
have been told us we involuntarily fall into a narrative mood and hence feel 
all that we say as a report, an indirect statement and employ the subjunctive. 
Here the feeling of indirectness is more prominent than the desire to represent 
the utterance as a declaration of fact. We feel that we are narrating, not 
declaring. After a past tense, however, the subjunctive is naturally more 
common with reference to the future than to the past as we may report past 
events in the indicative as facts : Es war gewifi, dafi er log, gelogen hatte, liigen 
werde (or wurde). 

As can be seen from the preceding sentences, the subjunctive employed in 
indirect discourse has not one distinct meaning, but is either optative or poten- 
tial or both, as the statement may be represented as the will of someone, .or as 
something that is possible, or it may be represented as both at the same time. 
Moreover, the subjunctive is often used merely because of the element of in- 
directness ^yhich lies in the statement, even tho the optative and potential ideas 
may be entirely absent: Ich wufite wohl, dafi der Hund von edler Art sei (Riehl’s 
Der shimmc Ratsherr, III). See also 168. II. G. a (2), 2nd par.; 169. 2. G. a. 
(2), 3rd par; 3 (next to the last par.) below. 

a. ^ The indirect statement often depends upon a noun : Den Vorwurf, dafi 
er dich habe tauschen woUen, hat er nicht verdient. Die Behauptung, dafi 
die Erde sich drehe, setzte Galilei mannigfachen Verfolgungen aus. 

b. The report of the speaker in the subjunctive may be interrupted by 
explanatory remarks of his own in the indie., but all remarks, explanatory or 
otherwise, which are a part of the original direct statement are put in the sub- 
junctive when transposed into the indirect: Karl erzahlte, dafi er das Haus, 
welches er von seinem Vater geerbt hat, verkaufen wolle. Seit Jahren (sagte 
sie) sei sie mit einem Standesgenossen verlobt gewesen, der gleich ihr arm 
gewesen sei. 

c. Often a subordinate clause is in the subjunctive in indirect statement, 
altho it has not the outward form of an indirect statement, which is easily 
explained by supplying some omission: Die Athener (Athenians) verurteilten 
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Sokrates zum Tode, weil [sie sagten, daC] er die Jugend verderbe. Mendel 
(name) soUte dabei behulflicli sein, wich aber aus. [Er sagte,] Er babe drei 
Wochen zu Bett gelegen, fuhle sich noch sehr matt und sollte nach des Arztes 
Anweisung ]ede Aufregung vermeiden 

In long continued indirect discour'ie it is not necessary in German to be 
continually intercalating such clauses as ‘she said,’ ‘he continued,* &c , for the 
subjunctive, as in the preceding examples, indicates clearly that the speech 
IS indirectly reported 

d The unreal optati\e and potential subjunctives of the direct change in 
the indirect their person but not their mood and tense Er sagt (or sagte), er 
moebte Sie sprechen Direct Ich mochte ihn sprechen Er sagt (or sagte), 
er wurde geben, wenn er Zeit hatte Direct Ich wurde gehen, wenn ich Zeit 
hatte. Er sagt (or sagte), das konnten Sie am besten wissen. Direct Das 
konnte er am besten wissen Past time Er sagt (or sagte), er hatte Sie spre- 
chen mogen Direct Ich hatte ihn sprechen mogen. 

e In N G dialect and colloquial language the subjunctive of indirect dis- 
course IS very largely replaced by the indicative So, also das sagst du und 
meiust, ich bin solch ein Mensch"!* (Halbe’s Intend, p 87) For other examples 
see 2 B / below The indicative is here used also in case of unreality, as the 
person m question is represented as feeling the statement as true Die Kruppel 
glaubten, nu haben sie micb (E von Keyserlmg’s Em Frilhltngsopjer, p 120). 
In South German the subjunctive is better preserved here Und sie hat mir 
g’sagt, sie hatP mich me mog’n, ’zwungen war’ s’ worden (Anzengruber’s 
Das meric Gebot, 2, 11) The indicative, however, is not infrequent in the 
South Alle sagen, daB du mich verlassen wirstl Nicht wahr, du tust es nicht 
, . . (Schnitzler s Ltcbelei, p 100) Mizi Er spielt ja mcht Bafigeigen, Viohn 
spielt er. Theodor Ach so, ich hab’ gememt, er spielt BaBgeige (ib , p 23) 

2 Tense The tense required m indirect discourse may as m English de- 
pend upon the tense of the principal verb Thus a present, present perfect, 
future or future perfect follows a present, as illustrated m A a below, while 
a simple past, past perfect periphrastic past subjunctive (wurde loben), or 
penphrastic past perfect subjunctive (wurde gelobt haben) follows a past, 
as illustrated in A & below Differing from English the German may also, 
without regard to the tense of the verb m the principal proposition, use the 
same tense in the indirect as stood in the direct, so that the present, present 
perfect, future, and future perfect usually stand m the subordinate clause, as 
explained in B below The former construction is the older, but the latter is 
steadily gaming upon it m the literary language In the dialects, which often 
influence the literary language, the old histone usage has been entirely aban- 
doned and new and different constructions have arisen In the South, especially 
however in the Southwest, the present, present perfect, future, future perfect 
in the subordinate clause are the rule, whether they follow a present or a past, 
as illustrated in B below, while m the Southeast and the North the simple past, 
past perfect, periphrastic past subjunctive (wurde loben), and periphrastic 
past perfect subjunctive (wurde gelobt haben) prevail under the same condi- 
tions, as illustrated in A 6 Note below Thus it appears that the new literary 
sequence has developed under the influence of Southwest dialect, but it differs 
essential feature — it abandons the new sequence and retains the 
o d histone construction, if m any case the subjunctive of the present, present 
perfect, future, and future perfect would not be clearly distinguished m form 
from the corresponding indicative tenses, as explained in B a below For a 
history of the younger construction and present literary usage see 5 below 
structions illustrate the form and use of these con- 

A The old law of sequence 

Er^sJ ersefiaaS' 
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h. A simple past, past perfect, periphrastic past subjunctive, or periphrastic 
past perfect subjunctive follows a past or past perfect: Er sagte, er ware krank, 
er hatte es schon getan,,er wiirde (would) morgen kommen, er wiirde es inner- 
halb einer Woche getan haben. 

Note. Sometimes a past or past perfect subjunctive seemingly depends upon a present tense. Such constructions 
are elliptical, some verb in a past tense form being understood; Und sag’ Er (140. a. Note) ihr f, dafi ich sagtel, sie 
sollte sich in Acht nehmen, der Laharpe (name) — das ware ein Spitzbube (Gutzkow’s Zopf tind Schwert, I, 7). 
Bringe Wendelin meine GriiCe imd [sage ihm, ich sagte,] es ware hiibsch von ihm gewesen, dafi er dir diese Reise 
gegbnnt (Fontane’s Poggenpuhls, chap. viii). Likewise in indirect questions: Ein Kompliment an den Konrektor 
Eckerbusch, und [sagen Sie ihm, ich liefi fragen,] ob es morgen regnete (Raabe's Horacker, chap. I). The past 
tense forms of the subjunctive are nowhere in indirect discourse so generally used as in these elliptical constructions. 
We often, however, find in the Southeast and the North a past tense form after a real present tense, as the speaker 
or writer desires to give a dialectic coloring to the language, or is unconsciously influenced by dialect; Sie diirfen 
nicht Theater spielen imd keine Balle abhalten; der Hofer (name) sagt, fiir so etwas ware jetzt kein Wetter (Roseg- 
ger). This is especially common in naturalistic authors: Sie sagt, du warst krank. Das hab’ ich doch immer 
jesagt, Robert (G. Hirschf eld's Miitler, Act 4), Dein Onkel Gottfried sagt, das waren die Folgen der Kadetten- 
hauserziehung. Ob er recht hat, weiC ich nicht (Ompteda's Sylvester von Geyer^ LIX). See 2 above. 


c. The unreal optative and potential subjunctives of the direct discourse 
do not change their tenses when transposed into the indirect statement, present 
time being always expressed by a past tense form, and past time by the past 
perfect tense, a preceding present or past tense not influencing the construction. 
For examples see 1. d above. Thus after a past tense the unreal optative and 
potential subjunctives cannot be distinguished by their form from the sanguine 
optative and the plausible potential which have been attracted into a past 
tense under the influence of a preceding past tense. For examples see 169. 1. 
C. a, 169. 2. A. (2), 4th par., 171. 4. a (2nd par.). It will therefore be a real 
gain for the language if the old sequence be still further restricted in its use. 

B. The new law of sequence. The same tense may stand in the indirect 
discourse as stood in the direct with the exception of the past and past perfect. 
The past and past perfect of the direct discourse are both rendered by the present 
perfect in the indirect, or the past perfect may be rendered by the special form 
described and illustrated in e below. The past and past perfect subjunctive 
are avoided in indirect discourse, as they can easily be misunderstood. The 
past subjunctive is used so much after a past tense to express present time that 
it is now no longer as in former periods felt as having a past force. The past 
perfect subjunctive might be mistaken for an unreal potential as found in 
unreal conditions for past time. The tenses of the subjunctive employed in 
indirect discourse according to the new law are therefore the present, present 
perfect, future, and future perfect, and the special forms described in e below, 
a preceding present or past tense having no influence whatever upon the fol- 
lowing tenses: 


^ Direct. 

(1) Ich bin krank 

[ (a) Ich tat es 1 

(2) \ (b) Ich habe es getan \ 

[ (c) Ich hatte es getan J 

(2) (c) Nachdem ich gelesen hatte, 

schrieb ich einen Brief 
(an additional illustration 
of the preceding point) 

(3) Ich werde kommen 

(4) Ich werde es innerhalb einer 

Woche getan haben 


Indirect. 

Er sagt or sagte, er sei krank 

„ „ „ er habe es getan 

„ „ „ nachdem er gelesen 

[habe], habe er ei- 
nen Brief geschrie- 
ben (another indi- 
rect form for (2) (c) 
is given in e below). 
„ „ „ er werde kommen 

„ „ „ er werde es innerhalb 

einer Woche getan 
haben. 


a. Modified new law. Altho the new sequence may be followed as stated 
above, it is^ more common to employ it only where its subjunctive forms are 
clearly distinguished from the corresponding indicative forms, and elsewhere 
to use the old historic sequence. Thus as the past tense distinguishes the sub- 
junctive more clearly than the present tense a present tense form (a present, 
a present perfect, a future) is regularly replaced after a past tense by a past 
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tcn«c form (a past, a p.i^t pcrkct, a |Kripbrasttc past subjunctive) wherever 
the prc‘-enl U not a clear vubiunclivc: Sokrates crkiartc, ollcs, was cr wissc, 
SCI, daD cr nichts wissc; vide wiiCten (the present subjunctive would be like 
the indicative) nber nuch dieses nicht. Sic sagten, sic hiitten (a past tcn«e 
form instcnii of the present tcn''e form habon) cs nicht getan. Sic sagten, sic 
wiirden (a pist teu'-e form instead of the present tense form werden) morgen 
kommen. So Mrong is tfie feeling that a clear subjunctiNc form should Iw 
used that a pa«-t tense form is uset) instead of a present tense form e\cn after a 
present tense, if a clear subjunctive form is thus secured: Sic sagen, sic batten 
es nicht geschen, vS.c. Sagen Sio ihm, ich kame schon. 

In case of unclear forms the past tense forms arc prcferretl even tho they 
themselves are not clear subjunctive forms: Die Bildhauerci, sagen sic, konne 
keinc Stoffc nachmachen; dickc Fallen machten cine iible \Virkung {Lessing). 
The verv' fact of choosing a past tense form iterc is felt as indicating a desire to 
express the subjunctive. 

Thus the tense form usctl loKlay in the $ul>onimalc clause docs not depend 
upon the tense cmplnye<l in tlic principal proposition, but results from a <Icsirc 
to secure a clear subjunctive form. 
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b. Sometimes lioth constructions, the old and the new, aUernate in the 
same sentence vvitbout any shade of difTcrence or without any necessity at 
hand of resorting to the old rule as mentioned in a above: Er sagte, Marie w'are 
wohl verschlossen, aber sie sci tief von Gcmiit. This is quite natural. The 
old and the new' construction are both felt and w ill continue to exist side l>y side 
until the new construction has gained a complete v'ictorjx In the Southeast 
and North there is a natural tendency' to use past tense forms more than is 
necessary', as these tenses are alone used in indirect discourse in tlic dialects 
of these sections. For examples of this usage see A. b. AV/c abov'c, towards 
end. 

c. The existence of the present and past tense forms of the subjunctiv'c 
side by side in indirect discourse without a shade of meaning is contrary' to the 
development of these groups elsewhere, where there is a marked tendency' toj 
use the present tense forms to express something as desired, probable, or as a 
subjective view, and to employ the past tense forms to e\pre.ss unreality' or 
possibility. There are numerous traces of the idea of unreality also in indirect 
discourse: Und wenn die alten Gelehrten da noch immer behaupten, Sie waren 
urgriechisch, wir beide wissen es vielbesser (Mcinhardt’s AUcrlcirauh, p. 177). 
Es ist das Testament, von dem wir glaubten, daC es vernichtet worden ware 
It is the will which we erroneously believed to be destroyed. For additional 
examples see 169. 2. A. (2) and G. a. (2), 2nd par. For the idea of possibility 
or cautious statement sec d below and the reference there given. These ideas 
of unreality and cautious statement cannot develop strongly in the past tense 

discourse until the old sequence disappears, and cv’en then 

u cases where the new sequence cannot well be used, 

where the old sequence will consequently remain. 

e. Past Perfect of the Direct Sometimes Represented by a Special Form in the 
IndtrecL The present perfect of the indirect discourse stands for the past 
present perfect, and past perfect of the direct, and lienee there is a lack of clear’ 
ness sometimes m the indirect. There is a tendency to represent tlie past perfect 
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of the direct in the indirect by a special form made by adding gehabt in case of 
transitives and gewesen in case of intransitives to the regular present perfect: 
Er sagt (or sagte), er habe die Strahe verlassen gehabt und sei' schon in das 
Haus getreten gewesen, als der SchuI3 fiel He says (or said) that he had left 
the street and had already entered the house when the shot was fired. This 
form is borrowed from dialect where it is the usual form for the past perfect. 
See 190. 1. B. a. Likewise in the passive there is a tendency to represent the 
past perfect of the direct discourse in the indirect by a special form. The 
regular present perfect tense of the actional .passive (194. 4) is here replaced 
by the regular pres'ent perfect of the statal passive (194. 4), which as explained 
in 194. 4. Note 2 (2nd par.) often has the force of an actional past perfect and 
is so used where there is a desire of avoiding the past tense forms as here in the 
new sequence: Er sei als wie von einem bosen Geist verfolgt gewesen, bis 
er eines Tages, als er sie in einer obem Kammer gewufit, ihr nachgegangen, 
ja vielmehr ihr nachgezogen worden sei (Goethe’s Werther, Am 4. September). 
Die Ansicht, dafi in Helsingland die gothische Herrschaft sich erhalten habe, 
nachdem sie im eigentlichen Schwedenlande bereits gebrochen gewesen sei 
(Konrad Maurer in Ger. 18, 23). Sie gingen auf eine Droschke zu, als Renard 
sich erinnerte, daC Lori ihm mitgeteilt habe : ihr Vater sei heute zum Reichs- 
kanzler geladen gewesen (Wolzogen’s Die kiilile Blonde, I, 45). 

/. The Indicative in Indirect Discourse. The use of the subjunctive in in- 
direct discourse is one of the finest means of expression that the Germans 
have developed, for in exact thinking and in lively feeling it is often very desir- 
able to represent things thought or spoken as mere subjective expression, or 
as the thoughts and words of others which we present with reserve, or to rein- 
force our own views, or which we brand as false. Moreover, one often uses 
the subjunctive here to clothe one’s own thought and feeling in modest form. 
In every-day life, however, the subjunctive here is often replaced by the indica- 
tive, as the things thought and spoken are felt, not as mere conceptions, but 
as actualities with which one must deal, be they true or false. After a long 
struggle this practical way of looking at all that is thought and spoken as ac- 
tuality has in English driven the subjunctive entirely out of indirect discourse. 
Between the English and the every-day German use of the indicative in indirect 
discourse there is, however, one important difference — in German the new 
sequence is often used, i.e. the same tense may be used as would stand in the 
direct statement: Ich dachte, er arbeitet immer, (Hirschfeld’s Mutter, Act 4). 
Da tastete ich an den Riegeln und schlich hierher, denn ich wuffte, du hist 
(present time to the subject of the main verb) hier, Meister! (Sudermann’s 
Johannes, 2, 8). Wuffte ja nicht, ob ich erwiinscht bin (Halbe’s Die Heimat- 
losen, p. 77). Ich erfuhr, daff meine Sch wester schon seit Beginn des Krieges 
als freiwillige Pflegerin in einem Rotenkreuz-Spital in Kiew tatig ist (aus 
einem Feldpostbrief eines Wiener Gymnasiallehrers, 1914) (in the direct dis- 
course: Sie ist seit Begiim des Ebrieges ... in Kiew tatig). Haben die Leut’ 
nicht erzahlt, der Deichhauptmaim ist vorbeigeritten auf’n Schimmel, Mama? 
(Halbe’s Eisgang, p. 80). Ich fiihlte mich gliicklich, daff mir nichts geschehen 
ist (Aus dem Feldpostbrief eines Steirers in Grazer Arheiterwille, 1914). Ich 
schaute schon, ob du den Schirm nicht vergessen hast (Adele Gerhard’s Die 
Geschichte der Antonie van Heese, I). Ich hab’ schon gewuBt, es wird (future 
time to the subject of the main verb) dir recht sein (Halbe’s Mutter Erde, p. 89). 
Ich hab’ nicht gewuBt, daff der Herr Olten kommt (Hermine Villinger’s Das 
letzte Wort) (the form kommt a present tense with the force of the future; future 
to the subject of the main verb at the moment in question, but past at the time 
of utterance) ; ’s ist gut, aber ich hatt’ nicht geglaubt, daff du dies Jahr noch 
fertig wirst (Hermann Hesse’s Peter Camenzind, p. 254) (wirst used with the 
same temporal force as kommt in preceding sentence). Sie wissen doch — er 
hatte mir doch geschrieben (Hirschfeld’s Mutter, Act 4). 

If the principal verb refers to the past, the dependent verb which has a force 
that is future to the subject of the main verb often in the tone of lively nar- 
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rative assumes the form of the past tense instead of the present or future 
Und diese Furcht vor den Menschen erschien ihr so naturUch, so notwendig, 
so zugehong zu ihrem Schicksal Wie konnte er verlangen, daC sie frei davon 
war (H Bohlau) (instead of ist or much more commonly ware) Man hatte 
befurchten mussen, daC man sich Nase und Gesicht an den metallenen Zacken 
zemC (Wildenbruch s Mama) (instead of zerreiUen wird or werde) 

Sie wissen, dafi Frankreich, so oft es die russische Geldnot befnedigte, sich 
ausbedang, dafi immer der grofite Teil der Anleihe zum Zwecke der Knegs- 
ausrustung verwendet wurde (Reichskanzler Bethmann Hollweg an den Reichs 
tag Aug 19 1915) (instead of verwendet werde) 

A very common feature of indirect statement m the indicative mood is the 
use of the past tense instead of the present perfect which would usually be 
employed This shows that the speaker or writer is inclined to be influenced 
in his indirect statements by the form of lively narrative Sie telegraphierten 
uber die neuesten Ereignisse, dafi am 30 OMober einige junge Annenier m 
das Regierungsgebaude drangen und dort auf den Kommandanten der Gen- 
darmerie schossen {Kolmsche Zeitunz) Man sagt, er war fruher katholischer 
Theolog (Wilbrandt) Icb erfuhr von dem Gastwirt, die Herrschaften kamen 
grade aus Wsigem Ort (Hoffmanns Rxitmeister p 97) This usage is espe 
cially frequent m a clause subordinate to a subordinate clause Er erzahlte, 
schon m der Jugend, da sie nock auf derselben Schulbank safien, seien sie 
gute Kameraden gewesen 

3 Mood and Tense tn Indirect Questions Indirect questions (see Note 
below) which are a form of indirect discourse have the same rules for mood 
and tense as are described above with the limitation that the subjunctive m 
the subordinate clause is now less common after a present tense in the main 
proposition Erzahle niir, was geschehen ist Kein Mensch vermag zu sagen, 
oh er nicht \ des Helmes braucht (Schiller s Jungfrau Prolog 3) The sub 
junctive after a present tense can still be used if the attention is not called to 
a known fact or result so much as to the condition of doubt inquiry or anxiety 
m the mind of the person or persons m question as to the result or proper course 
to pursue Wie es bei der Medizin zu halten sei, weifi ich nicht (Hermann 
Grimm s Fragmente I p 3G3) What the procedure may be in case of (admitting 
women to) the study of medicine &c Uberlegen wir verst andig und mit 
Bedacht, was zu tun sei (Raabe s Horacker chap iv) Im Vordergrunde steht 
die Frage nach der inneren Eignung, d h , welche Sprache dem Zwecke der 
Mitteilung am besten und einfachsten diene, welche also zugleich fur die 
Fremden am leichtesten zu erlernen sei (H Schuchardt m Beilage znr Allge 
meinen Zeitung No 230 1901) Und wenn du die junge Dame kommen. 
siehst, gehst du auf sie zu, mmmst demen Deckel ab und fragst sie hoflich, 
ob sie vielleicbt zu Herm Leutnant Rudorff wolle (Hartleben s Rosenmoniae 
3 1) 


After a. past tense form the subjunctive here is the rule Ich wartete, ob er 
kame Er erzahlte mir, was er gesehen habe, wie es m der belagerten Stadt 
aussehe Auch sah er sich nicht em emzig Mai danach um, ob man ihm folge 
The subjunctive may be used here as elsewhere m indirect discourse merely 
to give expression to the idea of indirectness of statement even tho there is no 
doubt implied Der Vorsitzende Rev J L Weldon, headmaster von Harrow 
kem Neuphilologe von Fach, betonte m seiner Ansprache, ein me groiles 
mteresse er dem neusprachlichen Untemcht entgegenbrmge fW Vietor m 
Die Neueren Sprachen 1898 p 572) 

In the dialect of the Southeast and the North a past tense form of the sub 
junctive here as in 2 A 6 Note above quite commonly used even after a 
present Der Strobel-Hies hat semem Weib im Jahzom emmal emen Itreich 
gegeben, seitdemhat er die HoU’ auf Erden, und seme bessere Hahte sclieiPs 
(Rosegger) The individual known ^sirobelH^ 
once ga\e his wife a blow m anger since that time he has had in his homp a iioti 
on earth, and his better half is noising it about what kind of rude fellow he is 
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Note. An indirect question is one that forms a subordinate clause and tfiws differs from the direct question, which 
always forms a principal proposition: Wann kommst du? (direct). Sage mir, warm du kommst (indirect). In- 
direct questions are introduced by the conjunction ob whether, an interrogative pronoun or adjective, as wer, was, 
ein wie (example given above), or by interrogative adverbs, simple or compound, as wann wheiu wo where, wie how, 
womit with what, woher whence, wohin whither, &c. 

4. Indirect Commands. Imperative sentences when put into indirect dis- 
course are in general governed by the same rules for mood and tense as declara- 
tive and interrogative sentences. The subjunctive of the simple forms of the 
verb is not usually employed here as elsewhere in indirect discourse. Instead 
of the subjunctive of the simple verb the following constructions occur: 

a. The subjunctive of the auxiliaries sollen and mdgen, the former with 
stronger imperative force : Direct: Gehe schnell! Indirect: Sage dem Jungen, 
er solle schnell- gehen. Direct: Kommen Sie morgen wieder. Indirect: 
Bitten Sie ihn, er moge morgen wieder kommen. Father to son: Hole deinen 
Freund! In approaching his friend the boy says: Der Vater schickt mich, 
dafi ich dich holen moge. After a verb denoting a strong expression of 
will we sometimes have here a subjunctive of a simple form of the verb as 
elsewhere ’in indirect discourse: Sie verlangte, dah die Kerle schwiegen, or 
schweigen sollten. After all other verbs the simple subjunctive is avoided 
here as the form may be taken for an indirect statement instead of an indirect 
command or request: Sie laht ihm sagen, dafi er kommen solle or moge, or 
in the former case more commonly soil, but in Sie laBt ihm sagen, dah sie 
komme or kommt the clause is an indirect statement. Sie liefi ihm sagen, 
dah er kommen soUte or mdchte (indirect command or request), but Sie lielS 
ihm sagen, dafi sie komme (indirect statement). 

As in older German, the past subjunctive is still usually found after a past 
tense, i.e. the old sequence (2. A above) is still fairly well preserved here: Sie 
bat, er mdchte nichts sagen. The old sequence is better preserved here after 
verbs of commanding, requesting, &c., than after verbs of saying, reporting, 
&c., as the time relations are much simpler, the verb of the dependent clause 
always representing a present tense of the direct statement, while after verbs 
of saying, &c., the complicated time relations — the verb of the dependent 
clause representing a present, past, present perfect, past perfect, future, or 
future perfect of the direct statement — have gradually led to the use of the 
new sequence (2. B above) with its clearer expression of the time relations 
and its fine differentiation (167, 169, 1. A) of meaning between the present 
and past tense forms of the subjunctive. As a natural result of its advantages 
the new sequence is now also often used here after verbs'indicating an expression 
of will: 'Der Furchenbauer (name) befahl jetzt, daC alles wieder aufgeladen 
werde (Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten, p. 48). Kapt’n (Elapitan) Elrautsch schrieb 
nach zweijahriger Fahrt an der indischen Kiiste, daff er Fracht nach Amsterdam 
habe (indirect statement). Mutter Krautsch solle (indirect command) sich 
auf die Bahn setzen usw. (Gustav Falke’s Die Kinder aus 01ilse7is Gang., p. 25). 
Vom Reichsfinanzminister forderte er, daff er so rasch wie moglich die Fehl- 
betrage in den Betriebsverwaltungen des Reiches beseitige (Frankftirter Zeit., 
Nov. 10, 1920). Er woUte, es ginge (unreal subjunctive of wish) immer so 
fort. Sie liefi ihm sagen, er moge (request) kommen. Sie lieff ihm sagen, 
er mochte (modest or polite request) kommen. Compare 2. A. c above, also 
168. I. 2. B. h and 169. 1. C. a. The new sequence has long been in use in the 
Southwest. See 5 below. 

h. In case of complex sentences the verb of the subordinate proposition 
may in the indirect discourse be put into the subjunctive, while the principal 
clause is abridged to the infinitive construction, provided its subject is identical 
with the subject or object of the governing verb: Anton befahl dem Fiil^er, 
im Hause Wache zu halten (= daff er im Hause Wache halte), bis er zuriick- 
kehre. 

c. The indicative of the simple verb or the auxiliary sollen, to express con- 
fidence that a command will be complied with: Ich gebiete dir aber, daff du 
piinktlich zuriick bist. Es ist verboten, dafi dieser Weg von fremdem Fuhrwerk 
befahren wird. Sage ihm, er soil gleich kommen. 
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The indicative, however, especially in the North, is often used without such 
emphasis but yet with the implication that the speaker is counting on the 
performance of the act: Bitte, Kniehase, sagen Sie dem Rittmeister, 
er mich drauCen auf der Chaussee erwartet (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturvi, iv. 17). 
Sag* ihr, daB sie ihn verbrennt (id., Effi, chap. xxiv). Sagen Sie dem Zim- 
mermadchen, daB sie meine Tasche und mein Plaid wieder hereinbringt 
(Stern’s Dcr Pate dcs Todcs, I). The indicative of the simple verb is here quite 
common after the imperative of sagen, as the imperative of itself makes it 
clear that the following clau-^e is an indirect command, but elsewhere after 
such verbs as sagen an auxiliary must usually be employed to indicate that 
the clause is an indirect command, as othenvise this clause would be taken for 
an indirect statement, as illustrated in c. Sometimes, however, the simple 
indicative is used also here if the context renders it clear that the clause is an 
indirect command: Ich sag’s dir, daB du den Schimmel nimmst (Spielhagcn’s 
Hctis und Crete, p. G3). 

5. ttisloncal Pnilapmert cf the Krr Sf<:«enee^ In o^lffr_C<^^^lnn a thonRht _f«ImR or^commmd much 


Independent Form of Indirect Discourse. 

172. In a lively style the author or speaker often strips off all formal signs 
of subordination, and reproduces the thoughts, feelings, dreams, impressions, 
fears, &c., of another in grammatically independent form. The words are not 
represented as a free report of the author or speaker, but as a close tho indirect 
reproduction of the thoughts musings, reveries, &c., of another. The fol- 
lowing two groups occur; 

o. The tenses used are, just as in English, those usually employed in nar- 
rative: the past indicative to correspond to the present indicative of the direct 
discourse, whether used as a present or a future; the past perfect indicative 
to correspond to the present perfect or past indicative of the direct; the past 
perfect subjunctive to correspond to the past subjunctive of the direct; the peri- 
phrastic ppt subjunctive, i.e. wiirde with the infinitive, to correspond to the 
future indicative of the direct. The last form, i.e. wUrde with the infinitive 
dese^es especial attention. There is no tense in narrative corresponding to 
the future tense of the direct discourse. Narrative proper can only relate 
past events and henp can only use past tense forms. If in a narrative of oast 
events there is a reference to the future it must be the thoughts and plans of 
someone, not actual events. We may report these thoughts and plans^ for the 
future m the subjunctive, thus indicating that we are renorrincr thnntrlite 
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but merely report someone’s thoughts, hence are indirect discourse. We may 
use here wiirde with dependent infinitive, but never werde with a dependent 
infinitive, hence employ a past tense form of the subjunctive, i.e. the old sequence 
in accordance with the general rule of using the old sequence in elliptical language, 
as described in 171. 2. A. h. Note. In English we similarly use would or should 
with a dependent infinitive. In German, on the other hand, the past indicative 
is much used here instead of wiirde with a dependent infinitive, for in direct 
discourse the German often uses instead of the future the present tense in 
speaking of his plans for the future, thus vividly conceiving them as actual 
events. Thus we can relate these thoughts and plans for' the future in the 
past indicative as if we were relating actual events. The question form of 
direct discourse is uniformly retained in this independent form of indirect 
discourse, but the tenses here follow the general rules stated above. The 
present infinitive used as an imperative (177. I. B. e) in direct discourse in 
admonitions to one’s self is here retained without change of form, as illustrated 
in the last German example below.. Examples: Sie hdrte plotzlich auf (zu 
weinen), liefi die Hande in den SchoB sinken und starrte ins Leere. Ja, 
warum derm eigentlich? Es tuor doch nichts Unrechtes gejc^el^ert. Das 
tonute ihr Marianne und jedermann bezeugen. Und ganz gewifi, sie f^otte 
nicht mit einer Miene, nicht mit einem "Wort Herrn Bodmann Griinde ge= 
geBen, sich in sie zu verlieben. SSor er denn iiberhaupt in sie verliebt? Rein, 
er empfanb nur eine schbne, warme selbstlose Freundschaft fiir sie. Gunther 
vuiirbe sich dariiber fretten, daB ein so ausgezeichneter Mann sie einer edlen 
Freundschaft wiirdige She suddenly ceased crying, allowed her hands to fall 
into her lap, and then stared blankly before her. Why, indeed, should she cry? 
Surely nothing wrong had happened. Marianna and everybody else could 
testify as to that. And surely she had never by a glance or a word given Mr. 
Bodmann reason to fall in love, with her. Was he after all in love with her? 
No, he only had a beautiful, warm, unselfish friendship for her. Gunther (her 
husband) would surely be glad that such an excellent man deemed her worthy 
of a noble friendship. „Vielleicht kommt der Vater,“ sagte sie hinausgehend. 
Er schien es aber nicht zu sein, denn sie zog nachher die Stubentiir zu und 
sprach geraume Weile drauBen. Eine mannliche Stimme war zu vernehmen. 
Fortunat spitzte die Ohren, wahrend er zerstreut sein [von Leni gemachtes] 
Marterl betrachtete, den Jager im Schnee, den winzigen Christus am Kreuz, 
kaum so groB wie ein Fingerglied, und das Stiickchen Strauchwerk und Hecke, 
alles einfach mit kindlicher Phantasie und doch geschickt gemacht. Aus 
dieser Leni etwas werden fonnett! Wann font sie nur wieder herein? 
(Berlepsch’s ForHmats Roman, pp. 80-81). AUerhand Gedanken gingen ihm 
durch den Kopf. Sein Amtlein freilich perfor er, wenn die Zensur oBgef^offt 
tnurbe — was tot es? Dann vnurbe er eine Zeitung gritnben (Ertl’s Freilieit, 
p. 191). Er freute sich auf den Tag. Die Stunde toor sein. In dieser Stunde 
toiirbe er sie alle, die Verwandten und Bekannten, die Lehrer und Schuler, 
das ganze G 3 annasium und viele Fremde ... in seinen Handen l^aften (Stilge- 
bauer’s Gotz Krafft, I, 3, p. 93). Ewald "Wiskotten las den hohen Gesamt- 
betrag. Wie font der zusammen? Aber jetzt nur nicht frogen, nur nicht 
feilfc^en! Er unterschrieb. (Rud. Herzog’s Die Wiskottens, II, chap. 2). In 
the quotations from Berlepsch and Ertl the past tenses kam, verier, wurde 
abgeschafft, tat, correspond to a present tense of the direct used as a future. 
English cannot usually thus employ a past tense pointing to the future. We 
can only use here the past of the auxiliary to he going with a dependent infinitive 
and even that in only a limited way; We might translate the simple past in 
the last sentence of the quotation from Berlepsch by the past of to he going 
with a dependent infinitive: When was she going to come in again? In all these 
cases the_ simple past tense might have been replaced by the past subjunctive 
wiirde with a dependent infinitive. In German the too frequent use of this 
clumsy form would be felt as inappropriate in this lively narrative form. The 
simple past tense here adds much to the liveliness of- the style. 
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Tn the quotation from Bcrlop'^cli hatte etwas werden konnen correspond-, 
to konnte cUvas werden of direct di'^cour'^e 
Tins independent form of indirect di«^course has become ^e^y common m the 
no\cIs of our time 

h Instead of the tcn«cs employed m o we find the '^nme tenses and 
moods as u«etl in ilic direct di‘=course Und wie der Fnedl nun so nut sich allem 
war, da versank cr in cm Traumen, imo sonst noch me — Aus der Hosen- 
tasche zog er erne kleme goldene Uhr und schaute sie an und hob schon die 
Hand, um sie ms Gestem zu schleudcm, tat’s aber nicht — Ob nicht die 
Rosel so was innrfitc*’ Ei naturlich, die foil sich’s nur selbcr kaufen Er 
uurb uberhaupt nicht mchr vicl rcbcii mit dem GeiC-Madl, er 1)01 ganz andere 
Aussichten, wenn er luill Manchmal einen Gefallen, wenn’s drauf nnfommt, 
lonn man emer ja lAohl crweisen Aber ungut itnrb ihm schier, wenn er an 
diese — diese Stadtlcute benft Es \\t halt doch wahr, ttas man von ihnen 
fagt. So dachte er und schuttelte den Kopf (Ro'^egger’b Dttrch' p 07). 


CONJUG VTION 

173 The tnJtmU''C The form of the \crb usualK gnen m the dictionary 
IS the infiniti\c, which ends in cn except after -el and -er, where the e of the en 
IS dropped, as al«o in the two isolated \erbs tun to do, sem to be loben to 
praise, wandem to w ander, wandeln to saunter 

174 The Stan By cutting off cn from the infiniti\c, or n after -el and 
-er, the simple stem of the \crb is found, out of which grow all the \aric<l forms 
of conjugation 

175 forms of conjnf^ation Like the English, the German \crb has a 
common and an intcrrofiattic form, and has besides in the ‘^ccond person a form 
for familiar language and another for polite intercourse, but lacks the emphatic 
and pro^ressne forms of the English, the common form scraing usually for the 
English common, emphatic, and progrcssi\c The German has an emphatic 
form that corresponds in part to the English Sec 185 B I 2 c (2) Sec 
A’o/c below for the German methods of expressing the idea of progression oi* 
duration The polite form is the same as the third person pi , and isdistmgutshctl 
from it by w nting its subject, the pronoun sie, w ith a capital sie loben they 
praise Sie loben you praise This polite form is the same m the sing and 
pi The familiar form, which is also used in solemn style, has du for its subject 
in the sing and ibr in the pi The personal endings of the x erb arc added to 
the stem 


Present Tense Declarative 

5iHg«/ar 

ich lobe I praise, am praising, 
do praise 
(familiar form) 

du lobst you praise, are praising, 
do praise 
(polite form) 

Sie loben 

er, sie, es lobt he, she, it praises, 

IS praising, does praise 

Plural 

wir loben we praise, &c 
(familiar form) ' 
ihr lobt 1 * 

you praise, &c 


Present Tense Interrogative, 
lobe ich? do I praise? 

lobst du? ) 

?do you praise? 
loben Sie? J 

lobt er, sie, es? docs he, she, it 
praise? 


(polite form) 

Sie loben j 
sie loben they praise, &c 


loben wir? do we praise? 
lobt ihr? 

do you praise? 


loben Sie? j 
loben sie? do they praise? 
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Hereafter tHe polite form will be omitted in the conjugation, as it is exactly 
the same as the third person pL, except that its subject Sie is written with a 
capital letter. 


Nole, Different Forms of the Dur alive Aspect. The durative aspect (see 164) is in both German and English 
usually expressed by the simple verb: Er schreibt oft den ganzen Tag He often writes the whole day. To emphasue 
the idea of duration indicating that the activity is progressing at a given time we have in English an especial durative 
form called the progressive form: He is now writing a letter Er schreibt jetzt einen Brief. Thus the English pro- 
gressive form often corresponds to tlie simple verb in German. To emphasize especially the idea of progression, 
the German employs in connection with the verb the adverb gerade or eben or instead of the adverb a prepositional 
object, usually an + dative of the substantive, or these constructions may be replaced by a prepositional phrase 
consisting usually of the preposition bei, in, or an and the infinitive substantive of the verb: Ich schreibe gerade 
(or eben, both adverbs unstressed ) I am writing. Sie tanzten gerade, als ich eintrat They were dancing when 1 entered. 
Er schrieb an einem Briefe He was writing a letter. Sie ist beim Anziehen She is dressing. Die Kurse sind im 
Steigea, im Fallen The value of stocks is rising, falling. Sie hatte es grade mit einem KJnde zu tun, das am Kar- 
loff elschalen war She was just then occupied with a child who was peeling potatoes. It should be noticed that in 
this progressive form the object must assume the form of a prepositional object after the preposition an, as in the 
third from the last example, or it must form a compound with the infinitive-substantive as in the last example. In- 
stead of the infinitive-substantive it is quite common to employ the prepositional infinitive in connection with dabei: 
Ich bin dabei or gerade dabei, einen Brief an meinen Vater zu schreiben. This form is especially common, as here, 
where there are objects and adverbial modifiers which would be difficult to unite with the infinitive-substantive. 
The progressive idea is also expressed by means of the participles begriffen and beschaftigt in connection with a 
prep, phrase: Die Truppen sind im Anmarsch begriffen The troops are advancing. Ich bin gerade mit Schreiben 
beschSftigt. Die japanischen Matrosen, sind beim Aufraumen der Minen im Hafen beschafti^ ( Hamburger Nach^ 
richten, Jan. 7, 1905). As in the last sentence the object often assumes the form of an attributive objective genitive 
dependent upon an infinitive-substantive. The infinitive-substantive is often replaced here by the prepositional 
infinitive in connection with damit, especially where there are objects and adverbial modifiers which would be diffi- 
cult to unite with an infinitive-substantive: Ich bin (gerade) -damit beschaftigt, einen langen Brief an meinen Vater 
zu schreiben. 

To indicate that an activity is sustained thruout a period we use in English keep or keep on in connection with the 
present participle, while in German the verb is compounded with the separable prefix fort and is often modified by 
the prepositional phrase in einem: He kept on laughing Er lachte in einem fort. Das regnet ja heut in einem fort! 
Der Regen dauert fort. Er arbeitet unermiidlich fort. To indicate a continuation of a condition of things remain 
with the present participle is used in English, bleiben with the infinitive in German: He remained standing, sitting 
Er blieb stehen, sitzen. Etwas blieb hangen, an der Pfanne kleben. Die Uhr fiel hin, aber sie blieb gehen. Die 
Zigarre blieb brennen. 

Terminates, i. e. verbs in which the duration of the action is short, the action beginning and ending within a limited 
period, are closely related to duratives and, like them, have the simple form of the verb and are also often otherwise 
treated like them, as illustrated in 191. I. 3, but they differ from them in that they indicate an action as a whole rather 
than as continuing: Er winkte mir. Er hat mit keiner Wimper gezuckt. Er schofi ihn tot. Sie wiegte ihr Kind in 
den Schlaf. Er lachte sich halb zu Tode. In many terminates the final point, as in the last example, or the begin- 
ning, as in the next to the last example, is quite prominent, so that the terminate aspect is often closely related to the 
point-action aspect (164), often merging into it, as indeed the point-action aspect has itself largely developed out of it. 
The point-action idea is present when the conception of a point becomes more prominent than that of the action. See 
246. II. 3. b. 


Regular Conjugation. 

176. There are two regular conjugations, the weak and the strong. 

1. The weak forms its past tense by adding te to the stem, and its perf. 
participle by prefixing ge and adding t to the stem : loben to praise, past lobte 
praised, perf. participle gelobt praised. This is by far the largest class of verbs 
and is growing at the expense of the strong as from time to time a few strong 
Verbs have left their old class and joined this class. Moreover new formations, 
such as radeln to ride on a bicycle, telephonieren to telephone, are almost in- 
variably weak. 

2. The strong forms its past tense by a change of vowel within the stem 
of the verb, and its perf. participle by prefixing ge, usually changing the vowel 
of the stem, and by adding en to the stem: singen to sing, past sang sang, 
perf. participle gesungen sung. This class is not so large as formerly. Altho 
a few words have from time to time joined it, there has in general been a steady 
decrease. Altho it is comparatively small it subdivides into classes and divisions. 
The full description of these classes and divisions and the lists of verbs belonging 
to each are given in 198-205. 


The Simple Forms of the Verb. 

177. The simple forms of the verb are all active except the perf. part, and 
the rnodal verbals (180), which are passive. In the following paradigms all 
the simple forms of the verb are given, and besides a few common compound 
forms which supply the place of the wanting simple forms. The words inclosed 
in parentheses are under certain circumstances a regular part of the verbal 
form, while under other circumstances they are omitted. The accompanying 
reference will usually explain in full this point. 
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I The simple forms of the "teal terb 


Present 

I praise, t8.c 

Past 

I praisetl, &c 

Present 

Ind c. 

Sub) 

tnc! c. ^ SubJ 


ich lobe 

lobe 

lobte 

lobe ich 

(fatnl at) (twl tf) 

du lobst 

lobest 

lobtest 

lobe, loben Sie praise 

er lobt 

lobe 

lobte 

er lobe let him praise or er soli loben 

wir loben 

loben 

lobten 

loben wir let us praise 

(f-imll nr) (pol le) 

ihr lobt 

lobet 

lobtet 

lob(c)t, loben Sic praise 

SIC loben 

loben 

Infi tl\t 

lobten 

sie sollen loben let them praise 

I attlclplc! 

Pres (zu) 
and B) 

loben to prai'.c (186, A 

Pres lobend praising 

Perf Passiv c ge'lobt praised 


Tic Mwhl \cTlalt. 

Prctlicatc Form zu loben (180 A) 

Attribumc Form der (, die, das) zu lobende (180 B) 


A. ImpcfTtivc Forms 

The tmpcratnc of both stronR and wc'ik \crbs Ins forms onl> for the 2nd 
person sing and pi of the familnr form Rciche mir das Buch! VergeOt cs 
ja mcht! Kommt doch mitl (spoken cntrcatmgK ) Do come ahn^f K6mm 
(•iCc 60 A 2 ii) doch endhch einmall (spoken m n threatening, impatient tone) 
Come this lery mtnuief imperati\c forms spoken in an ironical tone in 

connection with the adverb doch or doch nur do not have the force of a com 
mand at all but arc prohibitions Kommt doch nur mit! Don't yon dare to come^ 
The other simple forms given above are subjunctive forms used to replace 
the wanting imperative forms The subjunctive imperative of the 1st pers 
sing IS only rarcl> found Denn, gesteh’ ich cs nur, nicht ruft die nahe Gefahr 
mich I aus dem Hause des Vaters (Goethe’s // und D , iv 137) Ich set, 
gewahrt mir die Bitte, [ in eurem Bunde der Dnttel (Schiller’s Die IStlr^schaft) 
Allem zu Bieb’ und Ehe braucht cs zwei; j und sag' ich’s nur, mein Vater, euer 
Furst, I war mir des Mannes ein so wurdig Bild, | daB ich vergebens semes- 
gleichen suche (Grillparzcr’s Ltbiissa, 2) For the 3rd pers sing the sub 
junctivc imperative has either normal or question order er lobe, or lobe er. 
In the 1st pers p\ and in the polite form of the 2nd pers sing and pi the ques 
tion order is alone used Doch, laD nihen die Toten, sehen vvir m die Zukunft 
(Bismarck to his betrothed, June 13, 1817) If the imperative is prccctled bv 
a subordinate clause the first person plural subjunctive form with its question 
order cannot be used, as it would be felt as an indicative with inverted order. 
It must here be replaced by an auxiliary with a dependent infinitive Beten 
wir fur einander, solange wir hier auf Erden sind, Init Solange wir hier auf 
Erden smd, wollen Wir fur emander beten 1 Loben Sie (polite form, sing 
and pi ) The 3rd pers sing and pi of the simple verb is usually replaced 
m colloquial speech by an auxiliary with a dependent infinitive See B a 
below It IS, however, still quite common m commands winch have the in 
definite man, emer, kernel, memand, or jeder, em jeder for a subject Man 
beachte folgendes Let everybody note the following points On the other 
hand, it is in general not infrequent in poetry and choice prose Dann zer- 
breche dies Bntannien, wenn es zu ehrenhaftem Leben zu morsch ist (I len 
® Konig Arthur y 1) Less common in the plural, as the form is the same 
as for the indicative, but not entirely infrequent even here m commands or di 
rections to a definite group of persons Alle stehen auf I (Georg Fdw ard) Alle 
setzea sichJ (id ) Alle gleichen Nummern treten hervor I (military command) 
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Very common in a few formal expressions in polite language: Erlauben mir 
die Herren, Sie mit einander bekannt zu machen: Herr von Leslie-Gordon, 
Herr Hofprediger Dr. Dorffel (Fontane’s Cecile, chap. 18). Gestatten die 
Herren, daC ich Ihnen Herrn Lothar Brandt vorstelle (Sudermann’s Die Eltre, 
2, 6). Die Herrschaften verzeihen, aber, &c., (ib.). 

a. The pronoun in the familiar form is only expressed for especial emphasis 
or contrast: Wartet ihr, indem wir voranlaufen. The pronoun may not only 
follow the verb as in the example just given, but it may also precede: Ihr da! 
seid aufmerksam! Du da! sei aufmerksam! Instead of a pronoun, a noun 
can of course be used: Karl, sei aufmerksam! If, however, du and ihr ac- 
company a noun in direct address they are not usually stressed : Gehe hin zur 
Ameise, du Fauler; siehe ihre Weise an und leme (Prov. VI. 6, rev. ed.). 

The Sie of the polite form is usually expressed in the literary language, but 
colloquially it is sometimes omitted, especially if it has been once expressed: 
Na, das iiberlegen (usually iiberlegen Sie) sich man (= nur)! (Halbe’s Mutter 
Erde, p. 152). Reiten Sie zur Fabrik urid bringen (usually bringen Sie) mir 
■ — ich bitte flotte Gangart — Bericht (Liliencron’s Kriegsnovellen) . 

b. For the pres, perfect imperative see 190. 1. A. 

B. Substitutes for the Imperative of Strong and Weak Verbs. 

The imperative is a formal expression of will, but it is not the only form of 
expression here, for different circumstances require different procedure, so that 
the will must formulate its demands in many ways, which in course of time have 
found a formal expression in the language. The simple imperative, the oldest 
of these forms, is still much used in commands, requests, admonitions, entreaties, 
supplications. The one form with its many meanings represents the simplicity 
of primitive speech. The meaning is indicated not alone by the form but as 
in primitive speech in general also by the situation, the accent, the tone of the 
voice. In course of time, however, other forms of expression have arisen. _Of 
the different forms which are here gathered together under the general heading 
of substitutes for the imperative some are mere formal variants without a real 
difference of signification, while others have meanings more or less differentiated. 
These different forms of expressions are further differentiated by the modula- 
tion of the voice, which here as in the simple imperative plays an important 
role. The following groups appear: 

a. The modal auxiliaries, which in connection with the infinitive of the verb to be conjugated 
are much used to replace the simple imperative and the wanting forms of the imperative. First 
person singular: Moge ich ihn nie wiedersehen ! First person plural: laC (sing, familiar form), 
laCt (pi. familiar form), lassen Sie (polite) tins loben! The imperative with lassen arose early 
in the North and spread southward in large measure displacing the older simple form (loben 
wir). ^ Even before Luther’s day it had become well established in the Midland and was widely 
used in the literary language of the South, but later under S.G. influence the older simple form 
came into wide use again as it had remained firmly rooted in S.G. feeling. Wollen, like lassen 
3- N.G. form that spread southward, competed earlier in the period with lassen for the mastery 
as over against the older simple form. It is still widely used: Wollen wir einen Wagen nehmen? 
Nein, wir wollen (indicative) lieber zu Fufie gehen! The question order is also used with wollen, 
altho not so commonly as the normal order: Wollen (subjunctive) wir das annehmen! (Storm’s 
Es waren sivei Konigskinder, p. 2). Wollen (subjunctive) wir ihn (Dr. Georg W. A. Kahlbaum) 
in unserem Gedachtnis bewahren! (Privatdozent Franz Strunz in Beilage ztir Allgemeinen 
Zeif., Aug. 31, 1905, p. 415). Of course the inverted order must be employed if some modifier 
of the verb is for emphasis placed at the beginning of the sentence: Nun wollen (indie.) wir 
Icswmidem! (Hauptmann’s Und Pippa tanzt, p. 54). Second person: Sechs Tage sollst du 
^beiten; am siebenten Tage sollst du feiem (revised edition. Ex. xxxiv. 21). The past sub- 
junctive softens the force and imparts to the utterance the idea of advice offered modestfi^: 
Neulich fragte sie noch nach dir. Die solltest du wahlen (Goethe’s H. und D., 2, 241). Wollen 
has much milder force here: Traute, minnigliche Frau, wollest (subj.) nimmer fliehen (Holty). 
Imperative of wollen: Wollet mir, geliebte Briider im Herm, Aufmerksamkeit schenken, dafi 
ich euch ein Gleiclinis erzahle (Ertl’s Die Siadt der Heiligen). Bitte, wollen Sie Platz nehmen. 
(Sudejmann’s Fritzchen). Past subj. of mdgen is very common in polite language: Mochten 
Sie die Giite haben, mir zu folgen? The auxiliary diirfen is much. used here in prohibitions: 
Ihr diirft nicht laut schreien! Children, you must not scream out loud! Miissen is much used 
here in the positive form of statement, to express the idea of compulsion: „Geh!“ „Ich wul 
nicbt.“ „Du muBt gehenl". Third person: Er soli (indie.) loben! Let him praise! (command), 
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or more miUily cr nOge (or #tUl more mildt> uolle; IkuH jubj ) loben, or mOge (or wolle) er 
lobcnl Ma> be pniM** («i»b) riiiral sic sollen loben, or raCRcn sic loben. Wollen slch 
die Hcrren nur hcnufbcmiihenl (R M. Ilirt-ich’p Schcan merl, pit) \\bcn ihc force liccomcs 
‘ * *. *.•.••• • u«e<J with mBgcn; 

p . 1 . . , ... von Hocckcl (mmc) 

I . , ■ • ‘ -i" ■ 1 i ■ ; o<Uch III I rank fur! ft 

/• . . I ; 1 i . > \ • ■ : . "sonnen, eln Mbrike- 

/ • • ; , . I • r- . . ' ' ■ IMiS) Often the 

indicatucof kSnnen: Pu kannst gehen. Sccalw2l3 .1 D 

Of ihc*c auxiJimc* soUen with drpimhm iti!niiti\e in connection with the adverb nur, 
docb, or doth nur i< not, when i"i«)\.rn m inmicil tone an im|x;rni\c at all liut a PtronR pro- 
hdntion: Wollen Sic meutem’ Rebellion mathen’ Sie solicn nur! (L x-on Handel Mauclti’s 
Schj:rrirrr, II, chip II) JttU (ft then djrr to iry ttj 
h. The fcconil prruin ol the present imlieniivc to cxpre«x in n stem tone tint the command 
must lie olicvni Kiihncri (iroiru) Ich lifl mlr nlcht'n Mund vcrblctcnl Ihc .iltc Kiihnert* 
Still blstl (llalbc’s Pos tiuicndtdknjir Kcuh, p CR) In mild hojicful lone this fonn indicate** 
confidence lint a mpic't will lie complml with Pu kommst mlt! Of course. >ou will come 
.alone' In dtlrrcninl linginRc the third |»erson is em]>lo\rd. iisuilK with nucstion onlcr 
KcRt sith dannoch (.dennoch) dcr Herr Rfarrer nit nso aull (L xon llandil ^^arzcttl’8 Jase 


urd Jfurta, p 1 »). 

Tilt first ficrson of the iiluril is often u»ed herr insteid of the recond person sinRiihr when 
fpoken in .1 stem lone itans, du hast dcine Aufgabe liir heute alcht Ins Rcinc Kcschricbcn. 
Wir tun so ctw-as nltht •wiedtrl {i *eor,: laiwani) 

A mild retjuest IS often exprisswl hj the wwnd person uncuhr with the mtcrrojritixc form 
of statement Konunst du tticht mil? Wlun spoken in »icm tone this form often Ins the force 
of a threil indiratm,: eotiMdenblc impnience KCmmst du w*ohl bald’! Ihc stress is hen' 
itntforml> on the first wool See BO A J 6 If the wcond |>erson is iisc<l in connection with 
wenn, the transiy>s<xl wonl onler, ar 
ment; Wenn du das noth clnmal tu ■ 

subjunc is a jwhte imperative Ich 

In dialect and collcxpiial languaRc ■ • 

pcrativc cxpre‘smK as'iirancc and cxjiectation that the command will lie ol>e>tal Jctit wrird 


utufe indicative to express an admonition or give advice Pu 
■ ■ will sta> here Pu wirst cs tunl \ou will do it if >*oit follow 

my advice. Often in A more positive tone. Pu wirst den Apfcl achlcCcn von dem Kopf | dcs 
Knaben ~ ich begchr's und will’s (Scliillcr'a Tttl, 3, 3) llime lines furtlier on tlic present in- 
dicative is u'icd in still more positive tone. Often m the second person of the future m the in- 
terrogative form, spoken m ^Mtivc tone Wirst du still scln?l Wirscht du glci' folgen, Oder 
soil ich a Priegcl (» Prllgcl) nehmen?! (Hauptmann’s Die lIVNrr, net C). 

tf. Tlic porlcct participle in short, sharp commands or warnings, or m hrusrjucly urging a 
course: Aufgestandenf Stand upl Pen Wagen angespanntl Schnell HUfe pehoUl Vorge- 
sehenl LookoutI Nuf nicht zulrOh gefreut, I^nchenl (llallie’s Par Ketch, p ly). 

Nicht geplaudcrtl No talkmgl Aber reinen Mund gchaltenl Hut don’t >ou tell a won! of it. 
Keioen verschontl Sparc nobcKlyl AufgehBrt mit dem Spielenl 


c. The present infinitive, to express a command o • , • • rma! com- 
mands in gcncraf, such as entreaties, requests, kind lUy those 

directed to the public Maul haltenl Hold \our tc Aber dicb 

nie wieder so dicht atn Wasser auf die Erde Icgcn ■ (Wihlcn- 

bruch) But don’t ever lie dowTi again so near the ■ ou under- 
stand? Ruhlg, nihigl Nur ja nicht argem (Haupt (see (3) 

in Note below), Nem, nein, bltte, setzenl (budermann) No. no, please be scatctl, Bitte 
mich auch fllegen lassenl Please throw me up into the nir too! Ich bltte, bltte: essent nur 
cmen Bissen davon, aber essent „Nur nicht aufregcr '* .»«- *—» -•» — » • 

Gtreuung braucht cr Jetzt nicht, langwellen soil er s 
Brand, XVH) Dann rlef ich dem Kutschcr zu: „uml 
adrcssiexen (m an advertisement) Address letters to ( 

All aboard! (to passengers). Umstelgen nach Hanne 

Vater schwer krank. Komment Gottirieu tUniptcda s ,S\A«/rr ton Gnrr 
LXlll). The infinitive is especially common in admonitions to one’s self ns found in the 
author reports m lively narrative style the musmgs of lus 
^ ’ ‘ .? an apt illustration of this common tisagt 

■ 3 original impcr.itive force but is a narn- 

‘ to himself, 

the above examples (1) that In a neuatlve command the tieeailie must omced*. tl«. 

(2) that the separable prefix Is not separated (3) that rcil.xPe serbs In this Im'^ratUrUm^Stlmw tSkl urf 
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reflexive pronoun and sometimes are without it, especially so in certain set expressions, as in the fourth and fifth 
examples. The omission of the reflexive pronoun is explained by the older substantive nature of the infinitive. Com- 
pare 186. A. I. 6. Note 3. 

Note 2. Compare carefully the meaning of d and e. They are both essentially N.H.G. developments and aptly 
illustrate the modern tendency to differentiate. They are both fine contributions of colloquial speech to the literary 
language. They have added to German new shades of meaning not contained in the older simple imperative. 

Note 3. Origin of the Infinitive Imperative, The infinitive here was probably dependent originally upon some 
auxiliary understood: [Du sollst dein] Maul halten! 

/, A substantive or adverb: Achtung! Attention! ' Vorwarts! Forward! 

g. A subordinate clause: DaC du so fortfahrst und deinen lieben Eltem viel Freude machst! 
Keep right on in this way, and thus bring your dear parents much joy! Eduard! daC die Brief e 
noch vor 8 auf der Post sind Edward ! see to it that the letters are at the Post Office by eighth 
Ob (for strong accent here see 60, A. 2. b) du hergehst! 

C. Dialectic Variations of the Personal Endings, 

The personal endings of the plural pres, indie, vary in different dialects from the above models. 
There is in some dialects a tendency to use uniformly the same personal ending thruout the 
plural, one form leveling the others. This is also true of strong verbs, as they have exactly 
the same personal endings as the weak. Thus in most editions of Goethe’s Gotz^ 1, 1 (not, how- 
ever, in the Weimar edition) we find in the dialectic* language there employed -en, the ending 
of the 1st and 3rd pers. pi., also in the 2nd pi. : Wollen ihr Ruh haben? 

The old ending ent for the 3rd pers. pi. is preserved in parts of the Southwest, especially in 
the Swabian and the eastern Swiss dialects, in many sections, however, in the reduced form 
et, and from the 3rd pers. has spread to the 1st pers. and in many sections also to the 2nd person, 
so that the whole plural ends in ent or et. This old 3rd pers. pi. ending in the form of nd is also 
preserved in the literary language in the one word sind, which form has also spread to the 1st 
pers. pi. In dialect the older 1st pers. pi. form sein often occurs and has spread to the 3rd pers,: 
wir sein, sie sein. 

In some of the western Swiss dialects the ending for the 1st and 3rd pers, pi. is e (older form 
en) and et for the 2nd pers. In other western dialects the whole plural may end in e (older en), 
or the ending for the 1st pers. pi. is e(n), for the 2nd pers. et, for the 3rd ent. 

In Bavarian and Austrian dialects complete leveling does not take place in the pi. The 
ending for the 1st and 3rd pers. pi. is e(n) and for the 2nd pers. pi. et or ts (regular 2nd pers. pi. 
ending t -f- s, the latter element of which is the contracted form of the old dual es; see 140. g). 

In the literary language the 1st pers. pi. in en has leveled the old 3rd pers. pi. in ent. This 
development was greatly facilitated by the fact that the 1st and 3rd pers. pi. of the present 
subjunctive and the past indicative and subjunctive ended in en. This leveling began in M,G. ' 
and later spread to Bavarian and the literary language. 

II. The simple forms of the strong verb: 

i 

A. singen' to sing. B. fallen to fall. C. helfen to help. 

Present. 


Indie. 

Subj. 

Indie. 

Subj. 

Indie. 

Subj. 

ich singe 

singe 

falle 

falle 

helfe 

helfe 

du singst 

singest 

fallst 

fallest 

hilfst 

helfest 

er singt 

singe 

fallt 

falle 

hilft 

helfe 

wir singen 

singen 

fallen 

fallen 

helfen 

helfen 

ihr singt 

singet 

fallt 

fallet 

helft 

helfet 

sie singen 

singen 

fallen 

fallen 

helfen 

helfen 



Past. 




Indie. 

Subj. 

Indie. 

Subj, 

Indie. 

Subj. 

ich sang 

sange 

fiel 

fiele 

half 

hiilfe 

du sangst 

sang(e)st 

fielst 

fielest 

halfst 

hulf(e)st 

er sang 

sange 

fiel 

fiele 

half 

hiilfe 

wir sangen 

sangen 

fielen 

fielen 

hahen 

hiilfen 

ihr sangt 

sang(e)t 

fielt 

fielet 

haht • 

hulf(e)t 

sie sangen 

sangen 

fielen 

fielen 

halfen 

hiilfen 



Present Imperative 





Singular. 



1st singe ich 


falle ich 


helfe ich 


(familiar) 

(polite) 

(familiar) 

(polite) 

(familiar) ( 

'polite) 

2nd sing(e), 

singen Sie 

fall(e), 

fallen Sie 

hilf, helfen Sie 

3rd er singe 


er falle 


er helfe 
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Plural 

singen wir fallen wir helfen wir 

smg(e)t, smgen Sie fall(e)t, fallen Sxe helf(e)t, helfen Sie 

sie sollen singen sie soUen fallen sie sollen helfen 

Infinitive Participle The Modal Verbals (180) 

Pres (zu) singen (185 Pres singend zu smgen (predicate form) 

A & B) Perf ge'sungen der ((SLc ) zu singende (attribu 

tive form see 180 B) 

Pres (zu) fallen Pres fallend lacking with intransitive verb 

Perf ge fallen except those m 185 A 1 b (2) 

Pres (zu) helfen Pres helfend zu helfen (the attributive form 

Perf ge holfen is lacking see 180 B b) 


D The three models given above represent the three different forms of 
inflection in the simple mood and tense forms of strong verbs concerning uhich 
the following particulars are given 

a Those that have an a in the stem modify as a rule that vowel in 2nd and 
3rd person sing of the present indic as in B above Laufen and saufen are 
the only verbs in au that mutate here Kommen to come sometimes mutates 
For cause of mutation see 197 C a 

Note In SG routat on s often suppressed I ere dn scUalst ei stMalt for dn scUafst w sctdalt 

b Those that have an e in the stem change it in the 2nd and 3rd person 
sing of the present indic to i, if it stands before two or more consonants and 
to le, if it stands before one consonant or silent h ich treffe I hit du triffst, 
er trifft, but ich lese 7 read du liesest, er liest, and ich befehle 7 command du 
befiehlst, er befiehlt Where the stem vowel is short as in the first example, 
there are few exceptions but where it is long as m the second and third examples 
the exceptions are more numerous than the verbs that conform to the rule 
All exceptions are given m d below For explanation of the change of vowel 
here in the sing see 26 C 197 C b 201 / 

Erloschen to become extinguished go out changes o to i du erlischest, er 
efhscht Gebaren to give birth to changes a to le du gebierst, sie gebiert 

No e In ea 1 er per ods i was also found n the fi st person e ng and th s old form surv ves n S G d alect Ich 
vergid hr alles — sc verg Bt mir ntz (Ebner Eschenbachs Claubetislo^ chap ) 

c The imperative of the class that changes e to i or le in the 2nd and 3rd 
pers sing of the present indic also has in the 2nd pers (never in the 3rd pers 
as it is in fact a subjunctive form) sing except m case of werden to become the 
same change of vowel but does not have a personal ending triff, gib, befiehl, 
but werde The exclamatory imperative siehe’ behold' look' (from sehen) 
deviates often from the rule m that it not only has change of vowel but also 
after the analogy of the wk imperative may take the personal ending e 

The imperative of all strong verbs not having an interchange of e to i or le 
m the 2nd person either reinains without an ending m the 2nd sing according 
to long established usage or takes an e after the analogy of wk verbs fahr or 
fahre drive smg or singe 

The imperative is often replaced by other forms just as m the wk verb 
See I B above 


d The following exceptions occur to the rules given m b and c above (1) In 
the 2nd and 3rd sing pres indic and the sing imper geben to give changes 
long e to long or short i, nehmen to take and treten to step change long e to 
sljort 1 and also double the final consonant of the stem ich gebe, du gibst, er 
gibt, gib, ich nehme, du mmmst, er niinmt, nimm, ich trete, du tnttst, er 
tntt, tntt (2) Bewegen, gehen, genesen, heben, pflegen, stecken, stehen, 
weben, and usually melken and scheren, do not suffer an interchange of vowel 
at all in the present tense of either the indic or imper Now and then in loose 
OThoquial speech other verbs show no interchange in the present ich schelte, 
du scmltst or scheltest, imper schilt or schelt(e) ,Jetzt konmi,“ lachelte 
sie, schon wieder zuversichthch ihn an der Hand fortziehend,— „und schelt 
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halt noch einmal, wenn ich es nicht recht gemacht hab’“ (Berlepsch’s Fortunais 
Roman, p. 18). In the language of the common people this tendency to level 
out the irregularities of form and become regular is much stronger than in the 
literary language. 

e. The subjunctive never shows interchange of vowel in the present tense but 
in the past tense regularly suffers mutation where the vowel is capable of it and 
sometimes as in case of hiilfe has a vowel different from that of the indicative, 
as explained in 200, 2. Division, a. and 3. Division, also in 201. h. 

f. All strong verbs not described in a and h follow the inflection of singen 
in pres, tense indie. 

g. Mixed Past Tense. In early N.H.G. the past tense indie, of strong verbs often added an 
e in the 1st and 3rd person sing., after the analogy of weak verbs: Dct. Faustus name (for nahm) 
jm (for ihm = sich) wiederumb ein Gesprach ftir (for vor) mit seinem Geist zu halten {Historia 
von D. Johann Fausten, 1687). The oldest examples of this usage go back to the 
eleventh century. It reached its widest boundaries in the third quarter of the seventeenth century. 
We find these forms only rarely in the classical period: ich litte (Lessing's Nathan, 3, 8, 14th 
line). Es flohe Freund und Feind (Goethe’s Gotz, 3, 13). To-day wurde (for older ward) is 
the only surviving form of this mixed past tense. 


III. The simple forms of the irregular verbs haben, sein, werden: 
a. haben to have. h. sein to be. 


Present. Past. 

Indie. Subj. 

hatte hatte 


Indie. 

Subj. 

ich habe 

habe 

du hast 

habest 

er hat 

habe 

wir haben 

haben 

ihr habt 

habet 

sie haben 

haben 


Imperative. 

Sing. 

1st habe ich 
2nd habe, haben Sie 
3rd er habe 

Plur. 

1st haben wir 
2nd habt, haben Sie 
3rd sie soUen haben 


hattest hatt(e)st 
hatte hatte 
hatten hatten 
hattet hattet 
hatten hatten 

Infinitive. 

Pres, (zu) haben 
(185. A & B) 

Participles. 


Pres, habend 
Perf. ge'habt 


Present. 

Indie. Subj. 

bin sei 

bist sei(e)st 
ist sei 

sind seien 
seid seiet 
sind seien 

Imperative. 

Sing. 

1st sei ich 
2nd sei, seien Sie 
3rd er sei 


Past. 

Indie. Subj. 

war ware 

warst war(e)st 
war ware 

waren waren 
wart war(e)t 
waren waren 

Infinitive. 

Pres, (zu) sein 
• (185. A &B) 

Participles. 

Pres, seiend 
Perf. ge'wesen 


Plur. 

1st seien wir 
2nd seid, seien Sie 
3rd sie sollen sein 


The Modal Verbals. 

zu haben (predicate form) der (, die, das) zu habende (attributive) 

Note. Instead of the usual subjunctive present singular of sein, we occasionally find the forms ich seie, du seiest, 
er Mie: Da meint er. es seie die Burg schon genommen (Uhland’s Graf Eberslein). 

garner m the period the perfect participle gewest was often used instead of gewesen by Middle German %vnters, as 
Luther. &c. and it still survives in popular speech. 

Instead of the 2nd sing, imperative sei the old form bis (from the same stem as bist) is still found in many dia- 
lects, especiaUy in the Midland and Switzerland. 

In early N.H.G. instead of the past indie, sing, war the older form was was used. Luther employed it in his earlier 




c. werden to become. 


Present. 


Past. 


Indic. 

Subj. 

Indic. 

Subj. 

Imperative 

ich werde 

werde 

ward or wiirde 

wurde 

werde ich 

du wirst 

werdest 

wardst or wurdest wurdest 

werde 

er wird 

werde 

ward or wurde 

wurde 

er werde 

wir werden 

werden 

wurden 

wurden 

werden wir 

ihr werdet 

werdet 

wiirdet 

wurdet 

werdet, werden Sie 

sie werden 

werden 

wurden 

wurden 

sie sollen werden 


Infinitive. Participles. 

Pres, (zu) werden (185. A and B) Pres, werdend 

Perf. (ge)'w6rden (178. 2. C.) 
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Note Wurde is the more common form In ordinary t>ro«e ward is a favonte in poetry and choice prose The 
plural forms worden and warden occur earl er in the per od sie worden (Lutherl D e L&nder warden Each 
ou^ Margeretens H^d (Grdlparzcr s AdHtg Ottokar I ) 

178. General Remarks respecting the Simple Forms oi the Verb 
1 Sometimes in adding the various endings to the stem, sounds are brought 
together that are difficult to pronounce, m which case an e is placed between 
stem and ending to facilitate the pronunciation zeichnen to sketch, draw, 
du zeichtiest not zeichnst, es regnet (not regnt) it is raining &c This e, 
once a \ut'il part of the word, has so lost its original force that it can thus be 
used to facilitate the pronunciation and dropped when it is not needed It is also 
sometimes retained to distinguish the different inflectional forms more clearly 
from each other, as for instance the subjunctive from the indic It is thus 
to day sometimes a mere co7inectingt sometimes an inflectional vowel, and hence 
IS used or dropped according to the requirements of euphony or grammatical 
clearness A brief outline of its present use is as follows 
A The connecting vowel is usually retained m the follou ing cases 
a. If the stem ends m single m or n preceded by a consonant other than 
1 or r, the connecting vowel e always stands between stem and ending atmen 
to breathe, du atmest; begegnen to meet, du begegnest, er begegnete, &c , 
but hemmen to retain, check, du hemmst, qualmen, du qualmst, lemen, 
du lemst, &c 

Note, T*--"-* “ ,-.r_ 

other parts ’ 


ebnt See *1 4 

b When stems ending in d or t would stand before the ending t (and often 
before st), the connecting vowel is usually placed between stem and ending, 
except m the 2nd and 3rd person sing present tense of those verbs having a 
modification of vowel or interchange from e to i or le, which latter classes never 
take the connecting vowel but the regular endings st, t, or m case of combina- 
tions difficult to pronounce suffer contraction beten to pray, er betet, du 
bet(e)st, du betetest, gebetet, &;c , but laden, to load, du ladst, er ladt (let); 
balten to hold du haltst, er halt, treten to step, du tnttst, er tntt, fechten 
to fence du fichtst, er ficht, but in the pi according to rule ihr ladet, baltet, 
tretet, fechtet 


c. When stems ending m a sibilant, as s, sp, ss, fl, sch, z, x, would stand 
before st the connecting vowel is inserted between stem and ending except m 
the 2nd pers sing present tense of verbs having a modification of vowel or 
interchange from e to i or le, which latter classes may take the connecting vowel 
in choice language, but m ordinary conversation add only the regular ending 
st, or in case of combinations difficult to pronounce suffer contraction fischen 
to fish, du fischest, but waschen. to wash du waschest or waschst, wachsen 
to grow, du wachsest or wachst, essen to eat du issest or iBt, lesen to read 
du Uesest or best In familiar conversation contraction is also quite common 
here even when there is no interchange of vowel du pafit, befit instead of passest, 
newest Ihe choice language of our time, however, is becoming ever more 
unfavorable to contracted forms 

to'^fac.Utate 

in the present “u® , ‘fe St ® 

and subjunctne wtavv are laentical m iorm m the past tense and in the strong 
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conjugation the e may drop out of the past subjunctive where the modification 
of the vowel already distinguishes the subjunctive: du tust (indie.), but du 
tuest (subj.); du gingst (past indie, of gehen to go), but du gingest (subj.); 
du gabst (past indie, of geben to give), but du gab(e)st (subj.). 

Verbs the stems of which end in single m or n preceded by a consonant other 
than 1 or r cannot distinguish between indicative and subjunctive except in 
the 3rd pers. sing.: ich atme (indie.), ich atme (subj.); du atmest (indie.), 
du atmest (subj.); er atmet (indie.), er atme (subj.). 

e. In early N.H.G. the connecting vowel was much more used than at present, being found 
in many cases where it is not found at all to-day; Der Weisen zimge machet die Lere lieblich [ 
Der Narren mund speiet eitel narrheit (Prov. xv. 2). The poet still often uses these old forms, 
either because old forms are in general well suited to a poetic style, or because they here and 
there suit his measure: Ich bin der dunkle Edelstein, | aus tiefem Schacht gewiihlet: | du aber 
bist der Sonnenschein, [ darin er Farben spielet (Geibel). 

/. In the Bavarian dialects (including those in Austria) the past subjunctive usually retains 
the connecting vowel e and suppresses the personal ending, thus terminating in et or at (repre- 
senting O.H.G. oti, eti) in weak and often in strong verbs, as the latter have come under the 
influence of the former: Ich mag ihn ja nicht, wenn er mir gefallet ( = gefiele), so saget ( = sagte) 
ich nichts (Raimund’s Der Verschwender, 2, 1). I mocht’ bitt’n, dafi i dds Beschwerdebuch 
allamal iiber’n Sonntag g’liehn kriegat’! (Karl Ettlinger’s Das Beschwerdebuch, p. 35). Also 
with vowel-gradation: Wo nahmet denn unser Herrgott d’ Finger her, wann er auf jeden ein- 
schichtigen Bauern deuten wollt’ (Anzengruber’s Die Kreucelschreiber, 2, 3). These dialects 
have no past indie. See 166. 2. b. 

In Alemannic dialect we find the same use of the weak ending in the past subjunctive of strong 
verbs but with the suppression of the connecting vowel e: ich kamt (Gotthelf) = ich kame. 

B. On the other hand, instead of inserting an e between stem and inflectional 
ending we often in loose colloquial speech drop an e of the latter: ich seh for 
ich sehe; dreh (imper. 2nd pers. sing.) for drehe, &c. The dropping of -e in 
indicative forms is most common here before an enclitic pronoun, where it is 
often suppressed to avoid a hiatus: Da hor’ ich, da hbrt’ ich, &c. In general, 
however, there is elsewhere little disposition in German to avoid a hiatus. 
Compare 62. F. a. Mutilations of any kind are avoided in choice language. 

a. Verbs the stem of which ends in -el and -er in accordance with the old 
law described in 62. C. Note always drop the e of the inflectional ending before 
n in the indicative and infinitive: wir wandeln, &c. When e constitutes of 
itself the inflectional ending, it can never be dropped, but tlie e of the suffix 
may then be suppressed in its stead: (indie.) ich hand(e)le; (imper.) hand(e)le 
(du); (subj.) ich hand(e)le. The full form is now more common: (indie, and 
subj.) ich handele. In dialect and loose colloquial speech the ending is some- 
times dropped: ich handel, &c. 

b. The infinitives tun and sein are regularly without e, and tun also in the 
plural of the pres, indie., and sein in the 1st and 3rd pers. sing. pres. subj. : wir tun, 
&c.; ich sei,^ du sei(e)st, er sei. All verbs, both str. and wk., may drop the e 
of the inflectional ending en, when the stem ends in a vowel or a vowel followed 
by h: schreien or schrein; gesehen or gesehn. This dropping of e is very 
common in ordinary conversation, but Is not usually indicated in the written 
language, the full ending -en being there preferred. The poet marks clearly 
the full or contracted form in the orthography, so as to make plain the metrical 
scheme. Even tho the e drops out, the number of syllables in the word is not 
in natural prose diminished, as the n assumes full syllabic function: bliihen = 
bly:n. 

c. The imperative of the 2nd pers. sing, of the weak conjugation has regu- 
larly an e, and the strong in imitation of the weak often takes an e, except those 
that have a change of vowel from e to i or ie in the 2nd and 3rd sing., which 
never take it with the one exception siehe: beifle bite for beifl; wasche wash 
for wasch; singe sing for sing; but always, nimm take, hilf help, gib give, &c. 
On the other hand, the wk. imperative often drops its e in the 2nd sing., but 
those in -el, -en, and -er, usually retain it: reich reach for reiche, but usually 
lach(e)le, dffne, stolp(e)re. Those in -el and -er drop sometimes in colloquial 
language the e of the ending and retain the e of the suffix: lachel, stolper. Those 
in -en always suppress the e of the suffix and retain the e of the ending: bffne. 
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2 Gc- ilots not ‘■nml lu the j^rf pirtiapk of — 

A Tlu)-c \crl>N tint Invc no .ictxni niKjn iht first sjHiblc for the rco«?on 
of the if) «.ncx of gc- lure ‘■cc 24G 11 to Such \trl)s arc 

a 1 ho-vc th It h nc the fnlhmuig prefives be, ent (emp litforc f * empfehleit), 
er, gc, mifi (imhIK , ki 24G II s H \cr, wider, zer; and tlic following when 
ntnoxmcil durch, hinter, uber, urn, unter, \olI, wicdcr: vcr'lctzt tnjure<I, 
bc'schadtgt d innt.i-<l, uber’setzt trinduwl, but 'ubergesetzt ir insjjorietl across, 
wlicn Mich \Lrbs tnlcr into oilu.r coniiKJuiuls 'anor knnnt, 'ab~ 

\cr*dicnt. 

, j (vr- f 1*1 *rT'^ 1 ar 1 1 IM ^ili* t’ ^ ^Tfl *o il nt H« fr'ff** 

i Vtjr \ r A It l ^ Itctsta < r I ar "taU tt «n ti.« tetitn, “kC 

b M in\ foixu,!! Ncrb'' ind a fiu (Krniin ones 

(1) ihoM tmling in 'icren stu'dicrt suidiwl, buchsta'bicrt ‘•ptlkfl 
Childrtn ind unwlucUeil jxxiplt, cirhtr in the ikhwI d-o g«KKl uiihors, oftm 
pretiv gc lurt gcstu'dicrt 

(2) IhoMin'cion* prophc'zoit prophtsiwl kas'teit clnsn^td mortified 
I^arher in the ikthkI gc is often prefixi'il litre, ind sonuiinus sull m cum of 
betie'dcicti to bless Sic gebcncdcitc unter den Frauen (Spitlh igtn s / ausfulu^ 


p PH 

(3) \ number of other verbs which ainnot Ik* designiicrl bv an outward 

sign a^aunen to alum cham'pagncm to drink eh inipigue fran^zoscln to nii\ 
French worIs into one s sjxech hu'rracn ( iIni "hurracn) to hurrali. ka'paunen 
to capon kaFfatem to cilk, kar'nliffcln to |Kinimcl, kra'kcelcn to kick up 
row, kre'denzen to Innd (a cup of wme to s<,mee,iK lo drink) ku'ranzen to 
drub, mFauen to nievv, po'saunen to trumpet, sound forth, ro'botcn to do coni 
pul«or\ service for a lord, ru'moren to make a nni'-e, nimble saVbndem lo 
twaddle, schar'mutzeln to skirmish, schar'wcnzeln or scher'wenzeln to bow 
and scrape, be ofiicious, schlam'pampen to feast, live high, schma'rotzen to 
sponge on others, spek'takeln lo make an uproar, stFbitzcn to pilfer, trom'peten 
to trumpet, zi'geuncm to rove al>out like g>psies, and usuallv offen'barcn to 
inamfe*st, reveal, but it is also acccnte*tl on the first sellable and hence takes 
ge- in the participle anti usualb *^0 m its special sense of divine rnehilwn ein 
oficn'bartes Gebevmvns, Uwl "Wer aw kewvew pcrsbwbtbew Go\t glawbt, kawtv 
sich zu keiner ge'offenbarten Religion bekennen (Sinellngen’s Jferntt, p 1 12) 
Larlier in the pcriotl usage fiuctuaie*tl, so that offen'barcn could ako he iisctl 
in the sense of dilute rnelalion Ba ward Daniel solch verborgen Ding durch 
ein Gesicht des nachts offen'bart (Dan 11 19) Usage ib even to da> not 
entirely fi'vcd 

In the case of the following compounds frohlockcn to rejoice, hebkosen to 
caress, wnllfahren to humor 0 person, usage fluctuates (with preference perhaps 
for first mentioned form) between ge'frohlockt and froVlockt, ge'bebkost 
and 'Iiebgekost, and sometimes lieb'kost, gc'willfahrt and will'fahrt. TliUb 
the compound may be trcatctl as a simple verb taking accent on tlic first syllalile 
and prefixing ge m the participle, or the first component element of the compound 
may be treated as an inseparable prefix taking no accent am! hence no ge- in 
the participle See also 217. b 

For explanation of the accent in German words that take tlie accent upon 
the second element see 47. 2 A 6 Note 


In spite of Its accent the adj participle gcna'turt (earlier in the pcriorl com- 
mon, now little used except m popular language) -naiured prefixes gc, after the 
analog of geartet. feiner gena'turt als die aus fettem Ton geformte Menseb- 
ueit (Musaus) 

1 ® u Participle itith the Form of an Infimtnc The perfect participle 

lias the lorm of an infinitive m ease of certain auMliants or auxiliary -like verbs, 
when m a compound tense they have an mfinitnc depending upon them 
a nhen there is a dependent infinitive the participle has the form of the 
infinitive (for historical explanation sec Note 1) Er hat es gemufit lle hashc^i 
compelled to, but Er hat es tun mlissen lie has been compelled to do it These 
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auxiliaries comprise the following: diirfen, konnen, mogen, miissen, sollen, 
and wollen; and more or less frequently the auxiliary-like verbs heiCen to bid, 
helfen to help, horen to hear, lassen to let or cause, machen to make, sehen to see, 
brauchen to need (to do something), sometimes fiihlen to feel, lernen to learn, 
and rarely lehren to teach, vermdgen to he able, and wissen to know, all eighteen 
of which except brauchen (185. B. I. 2. a), vermogen (see example below), 
and wissen (212. 2. c) take an infinitive depending upon them without zu: 
Ich habe es gekonnt I have been able, but Ich habe es tun konnen I have been able 
to do it. Wie viel traute Stunden hatte mir der alte Bursche bereiten helfen! 
(Paul Keller’s Waldwinter, xxi). Man fiihlte aus den Redewendungen heraus, 
daB die Zeit doch ihr Werk getan, daB neue Eindriicke die alten verwischt, 
neue Gesichter die Erinnerung an die alten batten verblassen machen 
(G. Ompteda’s Eysen, chap. ii). Ich hatte mich bloB nicht einzumischen 
brauchen (or einmischen brauchen, or less commonly, but more correctly 
einzumischen gebraucht) I simply had no 7ieed of mixing myself up in the 
matter. Wir hatten diese Schuld auch dann noch auf uns fasten fiihlen (Wust- 
mann’s Sprachdummheiten, p. 60, 3rd ed.) — now more commonly fasten gefiihlt. 
Hier tritt die Judith wieder ein . . . die den Teufel hat zahmen lernen (G. Keller 
an T. Storm, June 25, 1878) — ^now more commonly zahmen gelernt [hat]. 
Sie hat die Verhaltnisse vorher nicht zu iibersehen vermogen (Ida Boy -Ed’s 
Fast ein Adler, VII) — usually zu iibersehen vermocht. 

Note 1. Historical Development and Present Tendencies. This construction originated in the thirteenth century 
in such sentences as Ich habe.ihn lassen kommen. Here lassen is an old perfect participle, which at this time %vas 
regularly without ge-, hence was identical in form with the infinitive, so that the group seemed to consist of two in- 
finitives. As the relation between the two members of this infinitive group is as close as between the components 
of a compound the two members of the group were early felt as a compound verbal element and became fixed and 
rigid in this form — the form of two infinitives, altho the governing word was in fact a perfect participle. The two- 
infinitive form was also common elsewhere, as in Er will ihn lassen kommen, and helped fix this form here. Thus 
it early became usual in all close groups consisting of an infinitive and a governing verbal to give the governing word 
the form of an infinitive whether it performed the function of an infinitive or participle. This usage spread early 
to tun, horen, heifien, helfen, later to the modal auxiliaries miissen, &c., anfangen, bitten, brauchen, fiihlen, machen, 
lehren, lernen, pflegen, suchen, tiirren or thiiren (212. 2./. (2) ), vermogen, and wissen, whenever they had a simple 
infinitive dependent upon them: Von einem han (=habe) ich hoeren sagen (Biterolf. 7746, thirteenth century). 
Of these verbs anfangen, bitten, pflegen, suchen, and tun have abandoned the construction entirely. There is at pres- 
ent a growing tendency for other of these verbs to discard this peculiar participial form and use the form they have 
when there is no dependent infinitive, usually so in case of fiihlen, lehren, lernen, wissen, and for the most part yer- 
mbgen, quite often in case of brauchen, helfen, lassen {Note 3), machen, and with great frequency in case of horen 
and sehen. The modal auxiliaries hold most tenaciously to the old construction, but the true participial form seems 
also here to be gaining ground. Two forces are at present active and have long been active in spreading the true 
form. Firstly, the strong ever growing general tendency to place the personal part of the verb at the end of the 
subordinate clause asserts itself also here, often in colloquial speech, less frequently in the literary language, \yhich 
of course makes it necessary to use the true participle, as the auxiliary haben cannot stand after a simple infinitive: 
uberdies ist jener Beruf (i.e. photography) ein Sammler und rettender Einf anger von vielen Geistern, die einstmals 
hbher fliegen gewollt hatten (R. H. Bartsch’s Die Haindlkinder, p. 128). The auxiliary'’ here as elsewhere is some- 
times suppressed: Wenn er doch sterben gedurft! (G. Ompteda), Secondly, in the principal proposition the de- 
pendent infinitive is often for emphasis placed at the beginning of the sentence, so that the participle at the end, no 
longer felt as standing as a fixed element in a group formation, often assumes its true form: Essen hab’ ich nicht 
viel gemocht (Schulze-Smidt), From these two categories the true participial form spreads to others: Wir hatten 
es ja nicht besser haben gewollt (Raabe). 

The infinitive is usually employed when the dependent infinitive has passive form, but the true participle is some- 
times found here: Es ist iiberraschend, mit welchem Erfolg der Grundsatz hat durchgefiihrt werden konnen {Hamb. 
Nachr.. June 3, 1905). Den S-gefugen, die Beiheft I, Seite 5 als in Westfalen iiblich aufgefiihrt worden sind, hatten 
noch Werksfuhrer, Werksbesitzer usw. zugefiihrt werden gekonnt (Professor M. Trautmann in Wissenschaftliche 
Beiheftc, No. 3, p. 133). 

Note 2. Lehren, lernen, helfen, and heifien may also require a zu before the dependent infinitive, as described 
in 185. B. I, 2, c. Note. In this case their participles usually take the regular participial form with ge- instead of 
that of the infinitive: Friih schon hatten sie sich kennen lernen (or more commonly gelernt), but Er hat sich zu 
beherrschen gelernt and Du hast gelernt, den Mund verschlossen zu halten. Brauchen, however, quite commonly 
takes the infinitive form instead of the participial, whether the dependent infinitive has a zu or is without it. See 
exMple in a. Sometimes heifien: Jesus hat die Armut und das Elend nie und nirgends konservieren wollen, sondern 
er hat sie bekampft und zu bekampfen heifien (Harnack*s Das Wesen des Christeniums, Sechste Vorlesung). 

^ Note 3. The participle of lassen may assume participial form but only in the meanings to let go, slip, to u/Zozy, never 
in its other meanings to cause, to have done, &c.; Die Mutter hat das Kind fallen lassen (or gelassen), but Die Mutter 
hat das Kind taufen lassen. 

_ b. Either Participle or Infinitive. If the verb is understood, both construc- 
tions are found: Wir haben nicht weiter [gehen] gekonnt, or less commonly 
ko^en. The use of the infinitive here is strictly confined to the modal auxil- 
iaries. 

c. Word-order. The participle which has the form of the infinitive, usually, 
as in Er hat arbeiten mussen, stands at the end of the sentence, as this position 
has become functional and is employed without regard to its logical force, but 
it may sometimes in colloquial language in accordance with older usage stand 
before the dependent infinitive: Er hat mussen ^heiten. The new word- 
order Er hat arbeiten mfissen has resulted from the natural tendency to con- 
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form to tbc pcculnr •^trc^s U'?inll> found cl'KrwIicrc nt the end of tlic *icntcncc, 
as dc<crdx>d in 215 11 1 A (3rd pir ) nnd 286 II B 5 an, 66, cc 
d lorm vt the Passive In the liowcNcr, tlie pist participle of the 

niiMlnrs 'i^^sumcs its rLjjulir pirlicipnl form Dor Arzt wurde kommen ge- 
lasscn Es ist mir gcheiJDen worden, dies zu tun The pi':si\c ho\\c\tr, is 
onl> u«cd in ca«c of lasscn, lehren, hciDen, nnd machen, nnd c\cn \\ith these 
\crbs It cannot l>c U'ctI if the dependent inriniti\L Ins pnssne force not Die 
Bfucke ^vurdc bauen gelasscn, hut Man licB die Bnicke bauen 
e IttfinUt c lustead of PariJCtpJe m Perfect InfttuH c In the perfect in- 
finitive mnde up of the perf pnrticipk of the nu\ilnr> nnd the infinitive of 
haben (ns for cNninple gekonnt haben) the pnrticiple of the nu\i!nr> usiinll> 
nesuincs the form of the infinitive when nn infinitive <itix;nds upon it or mn> 
here sometimes rcmnin m pnrticipi d form Er muB es so haben tun w5Uen 
Du wirst ihn so haben sAgen h6ren Ich freue mich, ihn haben begrflnen zu 
dfirfen (\\ihnnnnss Deutsche Grammaltk 111 p Wlurc the prcposiiionnl 

infinitive mu‘'t lie U'^ctl ns in the Inst evninplc some prefer to use the pnrticiple 
in the perfect infinitive instend of the infinite e feeling tint zu ought not to 
stnnd lieforc n form which is nn infinitive in npjK inncc onI> in re ihi> however 
a perfect pnrticiple Ich freue michj ilin begrfiBen gedurft zu hfiben The 
‘incorrect form, however, b> renson of its fnmihnr end stress is the more 
common one 

C When nn nuMhnr> nnd not nn independent verb vverden drops the 
gc- of the pnst pnrt Er ist gelobt worden He has been praised but Er ist krank 
gcworden He has become sick Sec niso I 

D A few ndj participles without gc, survivals of n periotl when the pnrt 
hnd no ge, nrc still found rechtschaffen upntiht lit crenteti right trunken 
drunk so tan (, i e so getan) j»f/i lit thus fishionevl now n re the following 
pnrticipnl compounds which however nl o hnve n regulnr form with gc 
^altbacken or 'altgcbacken ':tnlc, 'hausbacken or Tiansgebackon home bnkcti, 
home mnde ‘neubacken or ^neugebacken new bnkenl 'fnschbacken or 'fnsch- 
gebacken new Inked 'halbwachsen. or 'halbgewachsen hnlf grown 'neuwaschen 
or 'neugewaschen newly washed , ^hausgewebt or ^ausvveben home woven 
and occasionally liausmachen (for 'liausgemacht) home made, m nnnlogj w itli 
those m -backen 

E A few participles without gc- arc found m early N II G nnd less fre- 
quently still Inter in the classical period nnd even to day in S (3 dialect espe 
daily bnngen to bring, fmden to find kommen to come knegen to get vverden 
(even when an independent verb) Ich habe das Geld erst den 19 Jnnuar 
knegt (Goethe) Often still m case of werden m poetic or nrclnic sty Ic Der 
ist ein Welscher worden (E Dnhn’s Etn Kampf urn Rom, I, 1) For further 
treatment and explanation see 246 II 1 a (especially towards the end) nnd 
c (2) 

VrnnALS 

179 Those simple verb forms which partake of the nature of verbs nnd 
have in addition the function and infiection of adjectives or nouns arc the 
modal verbals, the participles, and the tiiftniltvcs 


Tiin Modal Verbals 

180 There arc two modal verbals one for the predicate and one for the 
attributive relation 

A Predicate Modal Verbal The infinitive with zu assumes a peculiar 
modal force in the predicate here called the predicate modal verbal Tho 
active in form it here has passive force and expresses the necessity , possibihtv 

tun There is much that must be done 
2u haben Air can be had everywhere Das steht nicht zu 
andem That cannot be changgd Der Schmerz ist kaum zu ertragen Tlie pam 
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can scarcely be borne. Dieses Fleisch ist nicht zu essen This meat is not fit 
to be eaten. Er ist zu loben He ought to be praised. Er ist hoch zu verehren 
He is to be (should be) highly respected. Die Nachricht ist vorsichtig aufzu- 
nehmen The news is to be (should be) received with caution. 

This construction is found in the following common cases: 

a. As predicate complement of the intransitives bleiben to remain, gehen 
to be possible, can, barren to remain, wait, sein to be, stehen (= sein, but not 
so common) to be, and sometimes scheinen to seem, werden to become: Es 
bleibt abzuwarten It remains to be seen. Wie Wunderlich, dafi des einen Gltick 
hienieden nur immer auf dem Ungliick eines anderen aufzubauen geht! (Hans 
Hopfen’s Stellvertreter, H, 1). Da war so vieles zu sehen There was so much 
there to be seen. Es war nicht zu ertragen It was not to be endured. Von 
diesem bin ich zu retten I can be rescued by him. Und leises Geton ward zu 
hdren (Wilhelm Fischer’s Sonnenopfer, HI). In English this passive construc- 
tion survives in only a few expressions: The house is to let. He is to blame. 
Now usually passive form: He is to be censured. The older construction, 
however, is still quite common where the infinitive is used attributi vely : the 
man to blame, the thing to do. The passive form is also often used here: a 
question to be lightly touched upon. In German the attributive phrase must 
be rendered by a relative clause of which the modal verbal is the predicate, or 
the form in B may be employed: der Mann, der zu tadeln ware; or der zu 
tadelnde Mann. Sometimes the infinitive form of the modal verbal is seem- 
ingly employed in German in the attributive relation, only, however, in the 
position after the noun as in English : Er veriibte sonst noch eine ganze Menge 
Schandtaten, gar nicht aufzuzahlen (Kroger’s Leute eigener Art, p. 117). Such 
adjective elements like other adjectives- that stand after a noun are not felt in 
German as attributive but rather as predicate adjectives that stand in elliptical 
relative clauses with the subject and the verb sein understood. Hence they 
are regular predicate modal verbals, only in a little different form. 

Note 1. If the predicate verbal governs the gen. or dat., the subject of the sentence is always the impersonal es, 
expressed or understood: Einem Einwurfe ist hier noch vorzukommen (Lessing) There is here still one objection 
that must be met. Compare 219. 5. A (2nd par.). 

Note 2. Corresponding to the peculiar impersonal passive described in 219, 5. B. c, which admits of an object, 
is the use of a reflexive object with the predicate modal verbal in colloquial language, a usage which is much censured 
by grammarians, tho occasionally used by good writers: Doch ist sich darauf nicht zu verlassen, instead of Doch 
kann man sich darauf nicht verlassen. 

Note 3. After the verb sein this infinitive is used wth intransitives and reflexives with the modal force of the 
modal verbal but with active meaning. See 185. I. 1. b. (2). 

Note 4. To bring out clearly the passive force and the idea of necessity we sometimes find the passive form of 
the infinitive dependent upon the prepositional infinitive of mussen: Leider scheint diese Hoffnimg endgiiltig aufge- 
geben werden zu mussen {Hamhiirger Nachrichtent Sept. 27, 1907), instead of Leider scheint diese Hoffnung end- 
giiltig aufzugeben. 

h. After geben in its impersonal forms, es gibt there is, es gab there was, &c.: 
Es gibt noch viel zu tun There is still much to be done. Also after the imper- 
sonal construction es fehlt an: Dann fehlt’s ja nicht an mancherlei zu tun 
(Grillparzer’s Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen, 1). 

c. As objective predicate, or object-complement, especially after finden, 
haben, and sehen: Ich fand an ihr vieles auszusetzen I found in her a good 
deal to criticise. See 185. A. I. 6 for fuller list of such verbs. 

. Attributive Modal Verbal. This form is made up of the present par- 
ticiple with zu prefixed and like the participle has the declension of descriptive 
adjectives.^ It is a N.H.G. formation created in order to express attributively 
the same idea that had already proved so convenient in its predicate form 
(explained in A above). It has therefore the same force as the predicate modal 
verbal : der zu tadelnde Schiller the pupil who is to be censured : die zu fallenden 
Baume the trees that are to be cut down; ein von dir zu verbessernder Fehler 
an error that must be corrected by you; diese leicht zu losende Aufgabe this 
task that can easily be performed; ein leicht zu erreichendes Ziel a goal that 
can easily be reached; allmahlich zu leistende Zahlungen payments that are 
to be gradually met; ein nicht zu iibersehender Umstand a circumstance that 
ought not to be overlooked. 

• i°‘ attributive form is sometimes employed without modal force to indicate the simple 

idea of the future passive tense: sein im Jahre 1873 zu vollendendes 70. Lebensjahr. Gram- 
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marians usually demand that the idea of futurity here should be clearly expressed by a future 
form With simple future force, not by a form which usually has modal force sem 70. Lebens- 
jato, das er im Jahre 1873 vollenden wird. 

b. The attributive modal verbal is avoided in case of verbs which govern the gen or dat.* 
instead of der 2 U gedenkende Vorfall ihe tnctdent that ts to be mentioned we can say Der Vorfall 
dcssen man gede^en muB; instead of die zu gehorchenden Gesetze the laws which are to be 
obeyed we can say Die Gesetze, denen man gehorchen muC, Or if the short modal expression 
' ’ ■ ed which governs the acc and thus 

I ■ . die zu befolgenden Gesetze. 

“ ruction was originally a substitute 

m zu verhessemder Fehler instead 
: ■ . with modal force with the infinitive 

and the occasional use of the present participle with passiv e force, once more common than now 
as illustrated m 182. 2 o, suggested combining the two forms in order to create a passive attribu- 
tive form with modal force corresponding to the predicate modal form It began to appear 
early m the seventeenth century m official style and by reason of its conciseness and preciseness 
gradually came into use there Later it slowly became established in the literary language 
d. Since the attributive modal verbal is passive in force we should not naturally expect 
to find It formed in intransitive verbs, but it is sometimes used by good authors with active 
meaning and the peculiar modal force of the modal verbal Die voranzugehende Bedingung 
(Hegel) the condition that must precede This construction is quite limited m German, but 
the corresponding infinitive form is v ery common in English He is the man to go = Er ist 
der Mann, der gehen sollte (or muCte) 

This form is sometimes used in German without the modal idea of necessity, possibility, or 
fitne D" an-' *• 
des 

was _ 

train ■ 

in English The man to arnve first was John Der Mann, der zuerst ankam, war Johann. Ger- 
man grammarians oppose the attributive form in both these cases and demand that a full clause 
be used 


The Participles. 

181. Participles are so called because they participate in the nature of 
both the verb and of the ad)ecUve. They sometimes have the force and con- 
struction of verbs, sometimes a force approaching nearer that of the adj., but 
they always have the inflection of the adj., except in their adverbial use (see a), 
and also when the adj. force is stronger than the verbal they are compared like 
adjectives: Die Gefahr ist drohend, die drobende Gefahr, eine treffendere 
Antwort an answer more to the point, mein geliebtester Freund, For points 
concerning comparison see 116. 4 and 114. 4. 

a. Both participles can be used as adverbs and then remain uninflected: 
siedend heiUes Wasser boiling hot water, ein ausgezeicbnet gelebrter Mann 
a very finely educated man, annahernd approximately, umgehend by return 
mail, unverbofft unexpectedly, &c. The present part often expresses manner: 
Er lernt spielend He learns as easily as if it were play. 


The Present Participle. 

182. The leading points concerning the use of the present part, are: 

1. The present participle can be used: 

A. As an adjective: das singende Kind, die untergehende Sonne. Man 
fand ihn schlafend (obj'ective predicate). Du liegst hier trSumend (predicate 
appositive). 

a. The present participle is not only inflected as an adjective, but also 
governs the same case, or takes the same construction as the verb from which 
It IS formed. If the part, has thus a complement or adverbial modifiers, they 
must stand before it: der die Festung iiberraschende Feind the enemy taking 
the fortress by storm, die dem Fremden gehbrenden Sachen the things belong- 
ing to the stranger, ein am Flusse stehendes Haus. Nun war Margarete 
E AnstoBes, alle hassend, von 

alien geh^t. While the reflexive sich is usually dropped with the perfect 
participle it is now more commonly retained with the present participle, altho 
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its omission here was quite frequent a little earlier in the period: alle sich ein- 
schleichenden Irrtiimer. It is now most commonly omitted when used as a 
predicate appositive, especially as it can often here be interpreted as an adverb: 
Vor diesem Hause hielt er wundernd an (Schiller’s Tell, 1. 221). In the at- 
tributive relation it is now usually only suppressed in a few instances where 
the adjective force of the participle is very pronounced: ein herablassender 
Herr, eine hingebende Freundschaft, See. Notice also that in the attributive 
relation, as in the first three examples, the participle stands immediately before 
the noun, not after it as in English. The position of the participle after the 
noun is rare in the attributive relation except in the cases described for the 
adjective in 104. 2. B. a. The predicate appositive, however, as hassend in 
the fourth example, is usually separated from the noun. 

h. The pres. part, is not used predicatively, if the verbal element becomes 
prominent. Thus we do not as in English say Der Lehrer ist lobend, but Der 
Lehrer lobt The teacher is praising. But when it is felt as an adj. it can like 
any adj. stand in the predicate: Dieses Bild ist reizend This picture is charm- 
ing. Die Frage ist brennend The question is one that is exciting interest. 
Der Beweis ist schlagend The proof is a striking one. Er ist noch immer leidend 
He is still sickly. For the earlier use of the present participle in the predicate 
with verbal force see 190. 1. G. 

c. The English present participle is here often replaced by other construc- 
tions in German: The fog came pouring in at the window Der Rebel kam zum 
Fenster hereingestromt. He came running Er kam gelaufen. I cannot go 
on doing nothing Ich kann nicht fortfahren, nichts zu tun. 

B. Present Participle as Noun. As a noun to denote persons engaged at 
the time in question in an action, duty, or occupation, or in case of neuter sub- 
stantives to denote the characteristic feature of an act, or to represent some- 
thing as continuing or acting: der Redende the speaker, ein Geschaftsreisender 
a commercial traveler, der Vorsitzende the chairman, die Umstehenden- the 
bystanders, das Demiitigende dieses Auftritts the humiliating nature of this 
scene, das XJberraschende dieses Ereignisses the surprising character of this 
event, alles Seiende all that exists. Die Sprache ist kein fertiges, ruhendes 
Ding, sondern etwas in jedem Augenblicke Werdendes und Vergehendes. 

a. _ English _ Gerund and the Corresponding German Constructions. Corresponding to the 
English participle in -ing, the adjective-verbal, is a noun-verbal in -ing, the gerund. There is 
no such correspondence in German. The English gerund, which is often a parallel of the prepo- 
sitional infinitive, often however employed where the infinitive cannot be used, is treated in 
detail in 268. 4, 269. 3, 270, 3, 271. I. c, 272. C. g, 272. D. c, 275. c, 276. D. h, 278. b, 279. d, 280. d, 
282. a. It corresponds to quite different constructions in German, as can be seen below where 
It is treated in general outline according to its syntactical function: (1) Subject: Seeing is be- 
lieving Sehen ist glauben. The least that should be done is the freeing of the teaching of law 
f^his fetter Das Geringste ist, daC der Rechtsunterricht von dieser Fessel befreit werde. 
(2) Predicate: Seeing is believing Sehen ist glauben. (3) Non-prepositional object: She stopped 
writing Sie horte auf zu schreiben. She finished writing Sie kam mit dem Schreiben zu Ende. 

I like getting up early Ich stehe gem friih auf. I don’t like his coming here so often Ich habe 
es mcht gem, daC er so oft herkommt. I don’t like being treated with pity and indulgence 
Ich will nicht geschont sein_. Object of an adjective: I am tired of dancing Ich bin des Tanzens 
I am afraid yf their seeing it Ich fiirchte, dafi sie es sehen. It is worth considering, 
worthy yf consideration: Es ist dies wert, erwogen zu werden. I am against (= opposed to) 
your going to his house Ich bin dagegen, dafi du zu tbm gehst. (4) Prepositional object: This 
kd to my getting transferred to another regiment Dies fuhrte dazu, dafi ich zu einem anderen 
Regiment versetzt wurde. A dandy prides himself upon being well-dressed Ein Geek bildet 
sich etwas darauf ein, dafi er wohl gekleidet ist. We got to talking Wir kamen ins Gesprach. 
Uho told you of your wife’s being there? Wer sagte Hmen, dafi Hire Frau da war? You rnay 
depend upon my doing it Sie konnen sich darauf verlassen, daI5 ich es tue. He prefers starving 
to working Er verhungert lieber, als daJ5 er arbeitet. (6) Attributive phrage: The idea of his 
son’s wanting to become a business man pleased him Die Idee, dafi sein Sohn Geschaftsmann 
werden wollte, gefiel ihm. I see no reason for your leaving us so soon Ich sehe keinen Grund 
dwu (or dafiir), daij du uns so bald schon verlassen willst. I make a point of going myself 
Ich lege besonderen Wert darauf, selbst zu gehen. She adorned her room with things of her 
own making Sie scluniickte ihr Zimmer mit Sachen, die sie selber gemacht hatte. (6) An ad- 
vertiial element. Time: After saying this he went away Nachdem er dies gesagt hatte, ging 
er fort. You must show me the letter before’your uncle’s seeing it Du muCt mir den Brief zeigen, 
bevor ihn dein Onkel sieht. Manner: I put my money into my pocket without looking at it 
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begleiten. Means ,ja{j 

er sich tSglich auf ( ‘ ‘ . ‘ . _ ■ ■ ■ * . ■ . ■ ^ uch 

you vall hurt your . . ■ • ■ ■ I 

One of the mark( ■ lercs 

is a strong tendenc, . ^ • vith 

a nommatu'c subject and a finite verb as predicate, ^^rllle in English there is a tendency to avoid 
the use of a finite v-erb by employing a verbal noun, especially the gerund or the prepositional 
infinitive, i e English is vxry fond of the old attnbutive or ap positional thing type of sentenoi 
structure desenb^ in 260. a (‘2nd par.) and 269. 4. Compare 262. 2. B. o. Note 1. 

C. As an adv’erb. See 181. a. 

D. As a prep, in case of wahrend (w. gen.) during. 

E. As an appositive to a noun or pronoun where it with its modifiers h 
equivalent to a subordinate clause: Dies horend ( == AIs er dies horte), brach 
er in Tranen, aus. It is also used absolutely. Sec 265. B. 
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3. There is a decided paucity of participles in German, there being in the 
active only one form — the present. Hence the pres. part, is often used for the 
past and future active as well as for the present : die vor kurzem noch bliihenden 
Blumen = die Blumen, welche vor kurzem bltihten; die jetzt Oder friiher oder 
kiinftig lebenden Menschen = die Menschen, welche jetzt leben, oder welche 
gelebt haben, oder leben werden; ein demnachst erscheinendes Werk. 

In a relative sense the present participle expresses time contemporaneous 
with that of some other action, and hence it should express the same time as 
that of the principal verb, but the real lack of different participles leads many 
to use the present participle also for time preceding or following that of the 
main proposition: contemporaneous action: Siegend starb der Held. Ante- 
cedent action: Den 26. Oktober von Zurich abreisend, langten wir den 6. 
November in Niirnberg an (Goethe). Neben Marie tretend, sang Ada (Spiel- 
hagen). Subsequent action: Ada war in die Gesellschaft zuriickgetreten, den 
Dank derselben entgegennehmend (id.). 

The Perfect Participle. 

183. The leading points concerning the use of this participle are: 

1. Grammatical Function. The perfect participle can be used: 

A. Adjectively: der gebrochene Stab. Der Stab ist gebrochen (predicate). 
Man fand ihn eingeschlafen (objective predicate). Er focht mit Wunden 
bedeckt (predicate appositive with passive force). Karl muffte ungegessen 
(predicate appositive with active force; see 2. C. c below) zu Bette gehen. 
In the conjugation of verbs: Er ist gekommen (predicate). Er wird geschlagen 
(predicate). Ich habe den Brief geschrieben (objective predicate). 

Note, The perf. part, is much more used in German in the predicate and appositive relation than it is in English: 
Ich weiB wohl, was ihr mogt, ihr alten Bohmen! | gekauert sitzen in verjahrtem Wust (Grillparzer’s Konig Ollokar 1). 
Es klang ohne irgendwelchen Spott gefragt (Jensen *s Die Kinder vom Oedacker^ I) There was no trace of sarcasm 
in the tone of the question. Allgemein schieCen die Leute (stehend oder knieend) freihandig besser als aufgelegt. 
For other examples see 2. C. c below. We often translate the perfect participle by our present participle: Das Beil 
war an den Block gelehnt The axe was leaning against the block. 

B . Substantively : 

a. To denote persons or things in a state or condition produced by the 
action expressed in the verb (see 2 below) : der Getotete the man who was 
killed, der Gelehrte the scholar, die Angeklagte the accused woman, defendant, 
das tibertriebene dieser Behauptung the exaggerated character of this state- 
ment, das Geschehene that which has happened, Althergebrachtes time-honored 
customs. 

h. As subject, always without inflection, to indicate in a general way with- 
out definite reference a thing or a person briefly characterized by the participle: 
XJnversucht schmeckt nicht. Jung geheiratet lebt lang = Was jung geheiratet 
hat, lebt lang. For fuller discussion see 111. 7. li. (2). This use of the participle 
differs^ frorn the preceding in that the participle here may have active force, 
while in a it has passive force in words formed from transitives and active force 
in words formed from intransitives conjugated with sein. See 2. A below. 
As can be seen in the second example the tense auxiliary haben is suppressed 
here as in 2. C. c and d below. In older usage when such expressions were 
coined there was a natural reluctance to add to a substantive a tense form 
which belongs only to a verb. As illustrated in 2. B below the verbal force 
of the participle is now felt so vividly that a formal expression is often given 
to the idea of tense. 

C. As adverbs. See 181. a. 

D. As a prep, in a few cases, as in unbeschadet (w. gen. & dat.) without 
detriment to, ungeachtet in spite of. 

E. As an imperative. See 177. I. B. d. 

F. As an appositive to a following or preceding noun or pronoun Avhere it 
with its. modifiers is equivalent to a subordinate clause: Allzustraff gespannt 
(= wenn er allzustraff gespannt wird), zerspringt der Bogen. For other 
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avamplcs ^cc 271. II 0, 275 c, 27G A c, 276 B a; 278.6, 279. d. 280. 

It IS al<o used absolutely See 266 B 

G Participles arc often in lively narrative almost with the force of 
independent verbs indicatiiiR past time, as in animated speech the auxiliaries, 
the more formal elements of language, arc crowded out by the perfect participles 
and their modifiers containing the important thought, which presses forward 
for immediate expression Ich bitt euch, schreibt nieder: AIs Soldat die Pflicht 
getan Im Tirolerland gefallen auf dem Felde Im Fneden gestorben Und 
das, das schreibt ihncn auch: Etnen guten Menschen zur Seite gehabt (Roscggcr 
in Wirt an det Malir) 

2 Granwtatical lone A The perf participle used adjcctivcly and sub- 
stantively expresses usually a condition or stale of things resulting from previous 
action but at the time m question finishcxl and complctctl, and hence with the 
exception of the ca^^c in 1 B b aliovc can only l>c usctl (1) with transits e verbs 
with passive force, and (2) with active force with intransitive verbs that arc 
conjugatctl with sem and rcprc'-cnt a state or condition resulting from previous 
action According to the very nature of this part , which expresses a condition. 
It cannot be used with intransitive verbs which arc conjugated with haben and 
avprcss action, or with reflexive verbs which express action of the subject 
cxcrtcrl upon itself Thus we can say Der gelahmte FuB the foot that has 
been lamed and is now in a lame condition, also dcr umgefallene Baum the tree 
which has fallen and is still prostrate for we say Der Baum ist umgefallen, 
the auxiliary sem expressing state, also substantively der Gesandte the am- 
bassador, le the one who has liecn sent Erwachsene grown people But 
grammarians maintain we should not say (tlio very' many do) die stattgehabtc 
Unterredung tlie interview wlncli has taken place, for the participle docs not 
represent a condition resulting from previous action, but expresses only simple 
action 

B The lack, of a perf part with active force for transitives and those m- 
transitivcs that arc conjugated with haben leads some to use the perf part 
(already described as limited to passive use with transitives and active use with 
sOch mtransitivcs as arc conjugated with sem) with active force, or more com- 
monly to make a special form by adding habend to the perfect participle von 
seiner mit den Jahren zugenommenen Herzenskalte (Gutykow's Sohne Pcsla- 
lozzis^ 2, 394), der schon stark gefruhstuckte Kantorssohn (Fontanc’s Unienn 
Birnbaum, xi) Wo es den Anschein hat, als waren solche (i c Zusammen- 
setzungen) vorhanden, handelt es sich entweder um bloBe Anlehnungen zweier 
fruher lose nebenemander gestandener Worter wie teilnehmen usw (Dr A 
Jcittclcs m Graz in ZeUschnJt filr de7i dcutschcn t/n/crric/it, 1800, p 20'>) Er 
gab sowohl dem geprugelten Lord als auch dem geprugelt habenden Mitglied 
des Tlnterhanses den LaufpaB, womit der Fnede ■wiedeihergestelU war (Baum- 
bach's Der Schwtegersohn, I) Das Warterhauschen trug uberall die Spuren 
ernes Juer heftig getobt habenden Kampfes (Lihcncron’s Krte^ und Fneden, 
Das Warterhauschen) In case of reflexives and transitives the reflexive 


pronoun or substantive object is used in connection w ith these two participial 
formations an diesem nach und nach sich verbreiteten Geheimnis (Goethe); 
die 2 ur lechten Zeit sich eingestehten Erfindungen (Jacob Gnmm), das den 
Grafen befallene Ungluck (Goethe), quite commonly m case of stattgebabt 
and staftgefunden stattgehabte, stattgefundene Festlichkeiten An die Stelle 
der sich uberlebt habenden histonsch-heroischen Tragodie (Litzmann’s Das 
detUsche Drama tn den htcranschen JBciusungen dcr Gcgemiari, 3rd erl , p 31), 
mn sich semer Selbstandigkeit begeben habender Stamm (S Hoeclistcttcr in 
Bexlage zur Allgemetnen Zeit April 10, 190G) 

These formations have resulted from two tendencies which at first operated 
with united strength— the desire to bring out clearly the force of the present 
perfect tense active and the general fondness for the attributive form of state- 
kX’ oXXni® “'sewhere The short form i c the one without habend, 
IS the older one See C c below In a large number of these short forms the 
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attributive force has become more prominent than the verbal, so that they 
now have merely the force of adjectives, as in C. a and h below. Grammarians 
now generally recommend the use of' only the words with adjective meaning, 
but the two original tendencies described above manifest themselves still and 
produce formations with the force of both an adjective and a verb, as in the 
examples given above. The longer form, which now seems to be more common, 
is probably due to the desire to give more emphasis to the verbal idea. This 
participle is a verbal adjective that has been formed from the present perfect 
tense of the verb. Compare C. c below. 

C. There are, however, to the rule as stated in A above, the following ex- 
ceptions which have been generally sanctioned by good usage : 

a. A number of transitive verbs and intransitives which are conjugated with haben have a 
perfect participle with active force, which can be defended, as these participles are in reality felt 
as adjectives or adjective-substantives, since they denote a quality, fixed habit, or state: abge- 
sagt professed, open (ein abgesagter Feind), bewandert versed, gedient (ein gedienter Soldat, 
der nicht gediente Landsturm the landsturm that has not seen service) veteran, gelemt by trade 
(ein gelemter Schuhniacher), Geschworener juryman, studiert well-read, educated, trunken 
drunk(en), verlogen mendacious, verschwiegen taciturn, &c. 

h. The Perfect Participle of Reflexives Used Adjectively with Active Force. A large number 
of reflexives have in adjective function an active perfect participle, unaccompanied, however, by 
reflexive pronoun and tense auxiliary, as there is a reluctance to express a reflexive object or a 
verbal form in connection with an adjective: altgedient (altgediente Soldaten, allerlei altge- 
dientes Hausgerat), ausgesprochen (ein ausgesprochener Feind), erhitzt, erk^tet, erklart 
(ein erklarter Liebhaber), verirrt, verliebt, &c. Thus we can say: Das ICind hat sich erkaltet 
and ein erkaltetes Kind. Also Die Verhaltnisse haben sich verandert, die veranderten Ver- 
haltnisse, and Die Verhaltnisse sind ver^dert. The reason that a perfect participle here can 
thus be used as an adjective is that the reflexive verb in German often has the force of an in- 
gressive perfective (164) intransitive, so that its perfect participle has the force of an adjective 
indicating a new state as the result of the verbal activity. While we can often form an adjective 
participle from a reflexive verb used as an ingressive perfective intransitive, we should remember 
that by reason of its frequent ambiguity this usage is limited, so that often recourse must be 
taken to the much censured construction of placing the reflexive pronoun before the past part., 
or in choice language to the formation of a relative clause or some other construction: Der sich 
zuriickgezogene or sich zuriickgezogen habende Seidenhandler, or in choice language Der 
Seidenh^dler, der sich zuriickgezogen hat, or Der in der Zuriickgezogenheit lebende Seiden- 
h^dler, ♦ 

c. The^ Perfect Participle Used as Predicate Appositive with Active Force. A group of reflex- 
ive, transitive, and intransitive verbs form a perfect participle with active meaning when it is 
used as a predicate appositive. This perf. part, as a predicate appositive has relations with 
the principal verb, hence has adverbial force, i.e. the force of an abridged adverbial clause, but 
as a predicate appositive it also has relations with the subject, hence is also a predicate adjective 
and as an adjective in a few set expressions still takes the negative un- (246. 1. 9. a, 2nd par.), 
altho it usually on account of its strong verbal force takes nicht: Er ging unprapariert (lit. not 
having prepared himself) zur Schule. Karl muflte tmgegessen (lit. not having eaten) zu Bette 
gehen. Ich ritt ungewaschen und ungefriihstiickt (lit. 7 tot having washed or breakfasted) gegen 
Sedan^ (Bismarck). Er ziindete sich ungefragt (lit. 7 iot having asked permission) eine Zigarre 
^ (Riehl). Er kommt gesprungen, geeilt, gegangen (walking), gefahren. Er kam mit dem 
Messer in der Hand herzugelaufen, Er kam mit einigen Freimden auf den Markt geritten. 
Heulend kam der Sturm geflogen. The perfect participle here in accordance with its origin 
as a present perfect active tense indicates a single act or accompanying circumstance as a whole 
and hence differs markedly from the present participle which indicates an act as taking place 
at the same time as another act: Er kam gelaufen [habend, indicating an act as a whole, as in 
older usage where in this meaning laufen was used with haben] and Er lebt eingezogen [= sich 
emgezogen habend], but Er kam in das Haus singend. See also 1. A. Note above. The ac- 
cusative in connection with the perfect participle of transitives indicates clearly that the participle 
was originally active: Dies vorausgeschickt [habend], fahre ich in meiner Erzahlung^ fort. 
The reflexive object, however, is regularly omitted here: [sich] zur Wirtin gewendet [habend] 
sagte sie usw. (Auerbach's Dorfgeschichteyi, 8, p. 39). The use of the accusative object here, 
as in the next to the last example, has led to the accusative absolute construction described in 
265. B. a, 6. (1). 

As can be clearly seen by the last two of these examples habend, the auxiliary of tense, ir 
suppressed in all these expressions. Originally the participle as an appositive was felt as an 
adjective so that there was a reluctance to express the auxiliary of tense, which properly belongs 
only to a verb. The participle,^ true to its name, participates in the nature of both an adjective 
and a verb. In the examples given above the verbal nature is much stronger than the adjective 
mrce and thus habend ought to be expressed. In English we regularly find the auxiliary here: 
Having finished this work I went to bed. In German as the feeling for the verbal force here 
became strong the participial construction was expanded into a full clause with subject and 
predicate: Nachdem ich diese Arbeit vollendet hatte, ging ich zu Bette. The retention of the 
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old partictptal construction here in CnRlidt aiong with the new feature of cxprcssinR the auxiliary 
is one of the marked syntactical ^uliaritics of the lanpuaRc as compared with German. In 
German, on the other hand, there is a curious 

in the ctpandctl clause, as the ouxiHar>’ of tens . . 

• • ■ * ''aebdem ich d ■ ■ .*.■ “ ■ ■■ • . *: 

■ voUendet [hahend], giiig icii zu Ueuc. i no the participial 
n Lnslish it is in general confined in German to use in the 
the few set expressions gisxn above In M H G the old 
1 where mo^lem German requires another cxpre‘'sion Her, 
mir tubt immer we, ) sol cr’s gcno^r.cn lhalicnde) ^hcidcn hm (Parzival. ;’O0 9) Sir, it would 
• ‘^1 » ■ . . 1 I * • 1 - . - . .* .* Likewire in early NJi.G.: 

- ■ 1. 2n, 31), now Da ich 

I ]■■■■..'■■ ■ ; -I" ■ ■ ' mpare with d (last par.). 

d/ Use oj the Perfect PartinpJe with Intransttives. A perfect nartiaplc cannot lie formed 
from all intransitive verbs that are conjugated with sein, but only from miilatux pcrfcctivxs 
(191. I. 4, 2nd par ), i.e. those in which a condition resulting from the action of the verb is ex* 
presred, or the fwvaV pomt or the \yigmrww?; ol an activity w indicated Thus we can say ein 
entUufener Sklave an escaped slave, because the slave has changcil his condition by escaping 
from Iwndagc, but we cannot say ein gelaufener Sklave, all ho we say Der Sklave ht gelaufea 
The stave has run, because there is no diangc of state resulting from the action. 

Tims also to indicate the final point or the beginning of an activity we can say die eben on- 
cekommenen G&stc, der vor ‘ " ” gc. howcvxr, is capnetous 

here and the student should ■ he freely used a^tdmg 

to rule: Die vorhcrgegangei ■ ■ ■ Ercignisse; der ihra 

lugestoDene Dnfall, but not must often u'c a full 

clause instead of the participle or employ another const niction die Ereignisse, welche nacb- 
gefolgt Sind, or die nacMolgenden Ereignisse; dcr UMall, der Uun begegnet ist. In general, 
however, the simple pa^'*'”’’ r ~ f- <■' ■ - r. »' -- ’ "■ 

Baum gestiegener &ia* | ' ‘ _ t 

often not lie U'cd, as it -■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ ■ 

but not the boys just jumpea aount jrom tne tree, wncrc we mean tne ooys trfto nave just jumped 
d<nrn from the tree. 

The simple perfect participle of mutative pcrfcctivcs is freely used in the nrcilicate appositivc 
relation, where the partiapic along with the wonis which accompany it has the force of an 

■ • - ■ '■ eincr noch grCQcrcn 

= Nachdem cr einer 

■ ■ ■ rgeworden: ,,Horch 


pressed as m the abridged participial construction:. Nachdem cr einer Gcfi 
]warj, stand er usw. 


now Asmus, having 
‘ language the perfect 
adicclivc function as 
In English the feeling for the v’crbal force 
c clear expression to the idea of tense. In 
* xpandtng the words into a full clau«c with 
s bit of survival of the old participial con* 
that the tense auxiliary’ is sometimes sup- 
Nachdem cr einer Gefahr kaum eotronnen 


3. Temporal Relations, The past part, does not necessarily imply past 
time, but also often present or future time, as there is no other participial form 
with passive force. It refers to the past when tlie context points to the past, 
as in Der am 16. ds. (dieses Monats) erfiffnete Ausverkauf wird noch bis Ende 
des Monats fortgesetzt, but it also refers very often to an action tliat continues 
in present time: mein verehrter Freund, die geliebte Mutter, &c. Thus also 
Er ist bemiiht, bestrebt, &c. See also 184. e. Future time: Das Gericht 
woUte sich auch nicht so ohne weiteres mit einer vielleicht nachher getadelten 
Arbeit belasten (Immermann’s MUnchhansen, 2, 321). 


184. On account of the paucity of participles attempts are bcin^ made to 
form additional ones to supply the deficiency. The following will serve as 
examples of such, most of which arc not yet generally accepted: 

a, A present passive, formed with the perS. part, of the verb and the present 
part, of warden: Der gehofft werdende SprSfiUng the offspring that is being 
expected. Es gibt solche Menschen in der Reihe der geboren wordenen und 
werdenden (Rahel, 2, G). 

bj A future passive formed with the present passive infinitive of the verb 
and the prp. part, of werden: die in acht Tagen begangen werden werdende 
Festfeier the celebration that will be celebrated in a week. This construction 
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is mentioned by Keller in his Aiifibarbanis, p. 66, but the author of the present 
work has not found it elsewhere. 

c. A perf. part, with active force. See 183. 2. B. 

d. It is now common to use a perfect participle of the statal passive (194. 4), 
a participial e.xpression made up of the perfect participle of the verb and gewesen, 
which latter form indicates that the sfaie or condition expressed by the participle 
of the verb existed in past time: der in jiingeren Jahren vielbegehrt gewesene 
Arzt the physician who in younger years was much sought after. 

c. . Usually the perf. passive has but one participial form (gelobt), and cannot 
show here the shades expressed by the two forms (the actional and the statal 
passive; see 194. 1. A. & 4) of the indicative. To emphasize, however, the 
idea of a state or condition of things in past time the statal passive form in d 
above is often used. Since the usual perfect participle is not only used for 
past time, but also for present time, as in das von mir bewohnte Haus (= das 
Haus, das von mir bewohnt %vird), ambiguity may arise: die von dem ver- 
storbnen Rentier Sch. bewohnte Wohnung ist zu Ostem anderweit zu ver- 
mieten. The writer of this advertisement intended the participial form as a 
perfect, but, as G. Wustmann in his Allerhand Spmchdn7nmlieiten, p. 162, 3rd 
ed., remarks with regard to it, the resultant impression is rather an uncanny 
one, since the form may be construed as a present passive. The ambiguity 
can in the present instance be removed b}'^ using the statal passive form which 
calls attention to a past state of tilings : die von dem verstorbnen Rentier Sch. 
bewohnt gewesene Wohnung, &c. In order to call attention to a past act, a 
perfect passive part, corresponding to the regular actional perf. passive indie, 
is occasional!}^ formed by adding warden to the perfect participle of the verb: 
die zwei verloren gegangenen oder viehnehr vergessen wordenen Vater (Raabe’s 
Gntmanns Reisen, chap. x). 

/. Participles formed from the modal auxiliaries are now occasionally found, 
usually in connection with a dependent infin. : der sein sollende Witz the 
utterance that was intended to be witty, das nicht enden woUende Gelachter 
the laughter that did not seem to desire to come to an end. 

The Infinitive. 

186. _ The infinitive was in an earlier period inflected as a noun and at the 
same time preserved its verbal nature by admitting of a direct object. The 
remnant of this older usage of inflecting the infinitive is the so-called infinitive 
with zu. This form of the infinitive is in fact a noun in the dat. governed by 
the_ prep, zu, hence was originally an adverbial element modifying the verb. 

. This zu, as can still be seen in many sentences, originally meant towards and 
^ pointed to that towards which the activity of the principal verb was directed: 
Wir zwangen ihn zu dienen (zum Dienst) We compelled him to sers'^e. Ent- 
schliefie dich zu arbeiten (zur Arbeit) Make up your mind to work. Ich ging 
aus, einen Freund zu besuchen I went out to call on a friend. This zu, how- 
ever, is now often not felt as a prep, but rather as a part of the infinitive itself, 
and hence this prepositional infinitive is now no longer confined to the dat. 
relation, but may also indicate the nom. and acc. relations, where formerly the 
simple infinitive without zu could alone be used: Nachzu^men (or still as in 
older German nachahmen) emiedrigt einen Mann von Kopf. Sie fing an zu 
weinen, but in M.H.G.: der belt (Held) do (dann) truren (trauem) began 
(Nibelungenlied). Thus the development of the prepositional infinitive is 
much like that of the simple infinitive, which was originally an accusative, used 
adverbially as an accusative of goal, as seen in B. I. 1. b. Note below, and as a 
direct object (B. I. 2. a, b, c, d) but already in oldest German had come into 
use in the subject relation. The first beginnings of the use of the prepositional 
infuiitive as object go back to the O.H.G. period. It is even to-day often 
diliicult to distinguisli between a prepositional phrase as an adverbial element 
and as a prepositional object, as explained in 261 (3rd par.). The latter relation 
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indicates a closer association ^\ltll tlic aerb As the prepositional infinitive 
often stood m a close relation to the \crb it gradually came to be felt as a prepo- 
sitional object, as a necessary complement of the verb and hence sometimes 
after certain aerbs took the place of the accusatiae object The zu gradually 
lost Its original prepositional force so that the infinitive and zu a\ere felt as 
one and in M H G aacre ‘sometimes u«;ed in the subject relation The use of 
the infinitive with zu has greatly gamed on that of the simple infinitive, and 
for centuries it along with Us mothfiers has lieen developing into a distinct 
subordinate clau‘?c and m this capacity has been crowding more and more out 
of common u«c the older daC clau'^e with a finite verb, so that it has acquired 
functions unknown to the simple infinitive, but as the latter is still m certain 
instances u^^ed in the nom and acc relation, it is necessary to note carefully 
the following detailed statements as to when the simple infinitive and when 
the infinitive with zu is used 


A Tnc Intimtiv c w mi zu 

I The infinitive with zu is U'^id 

1 In the following independent relations 

c As the subject of a verb Zu uberlegen ist nicht die Sache der Jugend 
Sich mitzuteilen ist Natur To communicate one’s thought and feeling is the 
impulse of nature Seme Schuldigkeit getan zu haben ist em Trost im 0n- 
glbck The lufimtivc without zu is also u'^cd here Sec B I I a The form 
with zu, however, is always employed, when Us object is a relative pronoun 
Sie (die bei Jena geschlagene Annee) erlag emem Verhangnis, das abzuwenden 
mcht m ihren Kraften. stand (C Freiherr v d Goltz in Deutsche Rnudschau, 
March 1000, p 23) Dafi er (\V Victor) ihnen (i e den Studenten) durch 
seme unbeirxbare Sachhchkeit, Treue und Wahrhaftigkeit em Vorbild wurde, 
dem nacbzueifem wahrlicb lobnte (F Dorr in Die Neueren Sprachen, Band 
XXVI, p 297) 

h In the predicate 

(1) After certain verbs (180 A o) the prepositional infinitive of transitives 
IS used as a modal verbal, le contains the idea of the necessity, possibility, 
or fitness of an action and has passive force Viel bleibt noch zu tun Much 
remains to be done More examples arc given in 180 A a 

(2) After sem it often contains also in case of mtransitivcs and reflexives 
the idea of necessity, possibility, or fitness but of course has active force Es 
ist nichts zu danken, em paar l^ppen smd entzwei (Goethe s Gotz^ 3, 9) There 
IS nothing to be thankful for, i e that one can be thankful for, &c Was ist 
denn aber dabei zu lachen? (Wildcnbruch’s Der Aslronom) War es zu ver- 
vmndem, dafl sich. bei der wachsenden Spannung die Anstrengungen der 
Machte, sich dutch Flottenmacht zu schiitzen, steigerten? (Albrecht Stauffer 
in Betlage zur Allgcmeinen Zeit , Jan 23, 190G) The infinitive often preserves 
here in case of mtransUives and reflexives a good deal of its older substantive 
nature and hence does not show the prepositions and reflexives which the. verb 
always demands Thus in the sentences from Goethe and Wildenbriich the 
prepositions fur and uber are omitted altho danken requires fur and lachen 
takes uber In the sentence from Staufler the reflexive is omitted The 
English requires the prepositions and the reflexive where the verb requires them 

A few common impersonal verbs with passive form but active force, as de- 
scribed in 219 5 A (2nd par ), belong here Es ist nicht mit ihm zu leben, or 
Mit ihm ist nicht zu leben There (formerly tC) ts no hmng wilh htm Es ist ihm 
mcht zu trauen, or Ihm ist mcht zu trauen He cannot be trusted, or ts not to be 
trusted, ht There ts no trusting him 

(3) After the copulas dunken to seem, schemen to seem, ers emen to appear 
the infimtivre is used with active force and without the peculiar modal force 
found m (1) and (2) Er dunkt sich em groCer Geist zu sem, or without the 
infinitive Er diinkt sich em grofler Geist or emen groOen Geist Er schemt 
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is mentioned by Keller in his Antibarbams, p. 66, but the author of the present 
work has not found it elsewhere. 

c. A perf. part, with active force. See 183. 2. B. 

i. It is now common to use a perfect participle of the statal passive (194. 4), 
a participial expression made up of the perfect participle of the verb and gewesen, 
which latter form indicates that the state or condition expressed by the participle 
of the verb existed in past time: der in jiingeren Jahren vielbegehrt gewesene 
Arzt the physician who in younger years was much sought after. 

e. . Usually the perf. passive has but one participial form (gelobt), and cannot 
show here the shades expressed by the two forms (the actional and the statal 
passive; see 194. 1. A. & 4) of the indicative. To emphasize, however, the 
idea of a state or condition of things in past time the statal passive form in d 
above is often used. Since the usual perfect participle is not only used for 
past time, but also for present time, as in das von mir bewohnte Haus ( = das 
Haus, das von mir bewohnt wird), ambiguity may arise: die von dem ver- 
storbnen Rentier Sch. bewohnte Wohnung ist zu Ostern anderweit zu ver- 
mieten. The writer of this advertisement intended the participial form as a 
perfect, but, as G. Wustmann in his Allerhand Sprachdummheiten, p. 162, 3rd 
ed., remarks with regard to it, the resultant impression is rather an uncanny 
one, since the form may be construed as a present passive. The ambiguity 
can in the present instance be removed by using the statal passive form which 
calls attention to a past state of things : die von dem verstorbnen Rentier Sch. 
bewohnt gewesene Wohnung, &c. In order to call attention to a past act, a 
perfect passive part, corresponding to the regular actional perf. passive indie, 
is occasionally formed by adding worden to the perfect participle of the verb: 
die zwei verloren gegangenen oder viehnehr vergessen wordenen Vater (Raabe’s 
Giitmanns Reisen, chap. x). 

/. Participles formed from the modal auxiliaries are now occasionally found, 
usually in connection with a dependent infin.: der sein soUende Witz the 
utterance that was intended to be witty, das nicht enden woUende Gelachter 
the laughter that did not seem to desire to come to an end. 

The Infinitive. 

185. ^ The infinitive was in an earlier period inflected as a noun and at the 
same time preserved its verbal nature by admitting of a direct object. The 
remnant of this older usage of inflecting the infinitive is the so-called infinitive 
with zu. This form of the infinitive is in fact a noun in the dat. governed by 
the prep, zu, hence was originally an adverbial element modifying the verb. 
This zu, as can still be seen in many sentences, originally meant towards and 
pointed to that towards which the activity of the principal verb was directed: 
Wir zwangen ihn zu dienen (zum Dienst) We compelled him to serve. Ent- 
schlieCe dich zu arbeiten (zur Arbeit) Make up your mind to work. Ich ging 
aus, einen Freund zu besuchen I went out to call on a friend. This zu, how- 
ever, is now often not felt as a prep, but rather as a part of the infinitive itself, 
and hence this prepositional infinitive is now no longer confined to the dat. 
relation, but may also indicate the nom. and acc. relations, where formerly the 
simple infinitive without zu could alone be used: Nachzu^men (or still as in 
older German nachahmen) emiedrigt einen Mann von Kopf. Sie fing an zu 
weinen, but in M.H.G. : der helt (Held) do (dann) truren (trauern) began 
(Nibelungenlied). Thus the development of the prepositional infinitive is 
much like that of the simple infinitive, which was originally an accusative, used 
adverbially as an accusative of goal, as seen in B. I. 1. b. Note below, and as a 
direct object (B. I. 2. a, b, c, d) but already in oldest German had come into 
use in the subject relation. The first beginnings of the use of the prepositional 
infinitive as object^ go back to the O.H.G. period. It is even to-day often 
difficult to distinguish between a prepositional phrase as an adverbial element 
and as a prepositional object, as explained in 261 (3rd par.). The latter relation 
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indicates a closer association with the verb As the prepositional infinitive 
often stood m a close relation to the verb it gradually came to be felt as a prepo 
sitional object, as a necessary complement of the verb and hence sometimes 
after certain verbs took the place of the accusative object The zu gradually 
lost its original prepositional force, so that the infinitive and zu were felt as 
one and in M H G were sometimes used in the subject relation The use of 
the infinitive with zu has greatly gained on that of the simple infinitive, and 
for centuries it along with its modifiers has been developing into a distinct 
subordinate clause and m this capacity has been crowding more and more out 
of common use the older dafi clause with a finite verb so that it has acquired 
functions unknown to the simple infinitive but as the latter is still m certain 
instances used m the nom and acc relation, it is necessary to note carefully 
the following detailed statements as to when the simple infinitive and when 
the infinitive with zu is used 


A The Infinitive with zu 


I The infinitive with zu is used 
1 In the following independent relations 

a As the subject of a verb Zu uberlegen ist nicht die Sache der Jugend 
Sich mitzuteilen xst Natur To communicate one s thought and feeling is the 
impulse of nature Seme Schuldigkeit getan zu haben ist em Trost im tTn- 
gluck The infinitive without zu is also used here See B I 1 o The form 
with zu, however, is always employed, when its object is a relative pronoun 
Sie (die bei Jena geschlagene Airoee) erlag emem Verhangms, das abzuwenden 
nicht m ihren Kraften stand (C Freiherr v d Goltz m Deutsche Rtmdichati, 
March 1906, p 23) DaR er (W Vietor) ihnen (le den Studenten) durch 
seme unbeirrbare SachUchkeit, Treue und Wahrhaftigkeit em Vorbild wurde, 
dem nachzueifern. wahrlich. lohnte (F Dorr in Die Netieren SpracheUy Band 
XXVI, p 297) 
b In the predicate 

(1) After certain verbs (180 A a) the prepositional infinitive of transitives 
IS used as a modal verbal, i e contains the idea of the necessity, possibility, 
or fitness of an action, and has passive force Viel bleibt noch zu tun Much 
remains to be done More examples are given m 180 A a 

(2) After sem it often contains also m case of mtransitives and reflexives 
the idea of necessity, possibility, or fitness but of course has active force Es 
ist mchts zu danken, ein paar ^ppen smd entzwei (Goethe s Gotz 3, 9) There 
is nothing to be thankful for, i e that one can be thankful for &c Was ist 


denn aber dabei zu lachen"!* (Wildenbruch’s Der Astronom) War es zu ver- 
wundem, daC sich bei der wachsenden Spannung die Anstrengungen der 
Machte, sich durch Flottenmacht zu schutzen, steigerten”^ (Albrecht Stauffer 
in Beilage zur Allgemetnen Zeit , Jan 23 1906) The infinitive often preserves 
here in case of mtransitives and reflexives a good deal of its older substantive 
nature and hence does not show the prepositions and reflexives which the verb 
always demands Thus in the sentences from Goethe and Wildenbruch the 
prepositions fur and uber are omitted altho danken requires fur and lachen 
takes uber In the sentence from Stauffer the reflexive is omitted The 
English requires the prepositions and the reflexive where the verb requires them 
A few common impersonal verbs with passive form but active force, as de 
scribed m 219 5 A (2nd par ), belong here Es ist nicht nut dim zu leben, or 
Mit ihm ist mcht zu leben There (formerly %t) is no living with him Es ist ihm 
nicht zu trauen, or Ihm ist mcht zu trauen He cannot be trusted, or is not to be 
trusted, ht There is no trusting him 

(3) After the copulas dunken to seem, schemen to seem, ers emen to appear 
the infinitive is used with active force and without the peculiar modal force 
found m (X) and (2) Er dunkt sich em groBer Geist zu sem, or without the 
infinitive Er dunkt sich em groCer Geist or emen groBen Geist, Er schemt 
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ein ehrlicher Mann zu sein, or Er scheint ein ehrlicher Mann. Er scheint 
mir fleUiig (zu sein). Er scheint mir, fleilSig zu arbeiten. Er scheint, kUnftig 
noch fleihiger werden zu wollen. Er scheint, zu wollen aber nicht zu kdnnen. 
Er scheint, friiher nicht fleifiig studiert zu haben, but the sein of the perfect 
infinitive is often omitted: Seine Mutter scheint friih gestorben (zu sein). 
Die Leute erscheinen mir liebenswiirdiger geworden (zu sein). After diinken 
we find the infinitive of other verbs than sein only in older German: Der diinkt 
mich in England nach Wolfen zu jagen (Lessing), In M.H.G. diinken and 
scheinen could only be used as simple copulas with a predicate adjective or noun. 
In the fourteenth century sein — later replaced by zu sein — began to be added 
to diinken, a little later also to scheinen. Later also other infinitives than 
sein were used, but after diinken the infinitive except in case of zu sein has 
disappeared. 

(4) The infinitive with zu is sometimes used in German as the progressive 
form or a participial predicate appositive in English: Und als er wieder zu 
fischen war, | da liefi ich einen Schatz ihn finden (Schiller’s Macbeth, 1, 4) And 
when he was fishing, &c. Er wufite, jetzt safi seine Grofimutter zu sticken 
(Enking’s Die Darnekower, p. 130) He knew that his grandmother was sitting 
embroidering. Sonst safi’ ich jetzt bei ihm zu schustern (id., Wie Truges seme 
Mictter suchte, IV). After to be this construction is sometimes found in older Eng- 
lish: And I have been all this day to avoid him (As You Like It, 2, 5. 35). In 
older German also the simple infinitive was used here and in certain expressions 
is still common: Er ist fischen. Er ist mit seiner Mama spazieren gewesen 
(Wildenbruch’s Die Alien und die Jungen. p. 55). Er blieb sitzen. Both con- 
structions are old, originally infinitives of purpose. The simple infinitive, the 
original construction, is the infinitive of purpose described in B. I. 1. b. Note be- 
low. The original meaning is no longer felt, for the infinitive is now used as 
described above, often without a trace of the idea of purpose: Spiir’ ich einen 
rechten Sturmwind wehn, | als woUt’ das Schiff zu Grunde gehn, | da stehen 
meine Gedanken ( zu wanken (a popular song in Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten, 
I, p. 23). Du warst damals erst sechs Jahre alt und standest am Sarg zu 
weinen (Storm’s Werke, II, p. 311). It is now little used in the literary language 
of the South, but in the North it still occasionally occurs in good literary 
style. After stehen and sitzen the present participle is now the common 
construction. 

2. In the following dependent relations: 

a. As the complement of a noun, pronoun, or adjective, performing: 

(1) The function of the genitive of a substantive dependent upon an ad- 
jective: Er ist miide langer zu leben (= Er ist des Lebens miide). The passive 
force is sometimes expressed by acting form, but more commonly by the passive: 
In solchen Ritzen | ist jedes Broselein ] wert zu besitzen (Goethe). Die ich 
hore, scheint mir wert zu kronen (Schlegel’s Gedichte, 1, 308). Dieser Stein 
ist wert, in Gold gefafit zu werden. 

(2) The function of an appositive genitive or a noun in apposition with a 
pronoun, substantive, or substantive clause: Die Kunst zu schreiben (= des 
Schreibens) war^ den Agyptern bekannt. Unter alien Rollen gibt es keine 
klaglichere als die, mehr zu gelten als zu sein. In dem ratselvollen Wirrsal 
von Leid und Scham gab es nur eines : schweigend den Schmerz zu ertragen 
(Boy-Ed’s Die Ketteji, p. 223). Nur ein einziges Laster beherrschte sie: 
zwischen bos und gut keinen Unterschied zu kennen' (Schiller). Was die, 
meisten Romantiker dock nicht konnten, brachte er fertig; das als notwendig 
Erkannte zu tun (Ricarda Huch’s Ausbreihmg und Verfall der Romantik, p. 152). 
The simple infinitive is also quite common here. See B. 1. 1. c below. 

The appositional construction in 3 below might also be classed here. 

. (3) The_ function of a relative clause. The attributive use of the preposi- 
tional infinitive with the force of a relative clause, as illustrated also in 271. 
11. 6, is quite common in English, but it is in general little employed here in 
German and must usually be rendered by a full subordinate clause, or where the 
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force IS passive, also often by a modal verbal (180« B) The king has no chil- 
dren to succeed him on the throne Der Komg hat kerne Kmder, die ihm auf 
dem Throne folgen konnten That is a circumstance not to be overlooked 
Das ist em TJmstand, der mcht ubersehen werden soUte, or Das ist em nicht 
zu iibersehender TJmstand. Other examples and the German renderings are 
given in 180. B and d thereunder When the relative clause contains the 
idea of purpose or result it is often replaced by the prepositional infinitive as 
m English (purpose) sem Bestieben, viel Gates zu tun, (result) Erasmus 
war der Mann, den Glanz solcher Stellung zu geniefien (Paulsen s Geschtchte 
des gelehrlen Untemchts, 2nd ed , p 145) Here the zu before the infinitive 
has Its original force as a preposition, as in b While English, starting from 
this same point, has developed the prepositional infinitive into the full force of 
a relative clause, German has scarcely passed beyond the first stage of de\elop 
ment As the zu with the infinitive has m general lost its original meaning, 
um IS often prefixed to it to bring out clearly the idea of purpose or result 
Die Enden der Hirschgeweihe dienen als Haken, an welche man Hute, Peitschen 
und Sporen hangt, or als Haken, um Hute, Peitschen und Sporen daran zu 
hangen The branches of the antlers serve as hooks on which to hang hats, 
whips and spurs, or as hooks to hang hats, whips and spurs on This now 
common construction u ith um zu + infinitive— much censured by grammarians 
— IS treated at considerable length m 266 IV 2 a The use of um here indi- 
cates that German has developed a clearer expression for this idea than English 

b In the dat relation, as the object of the prep zu, after verbs, nouns, and 
adjectives, to express, in accordance uith the general meaning of zu, the aim, 
purpose, direction of the action or quality Da treibt’s ihn, den kostlichen Preis 
zu erwerben Er hatte den Hang, stets der VoUkommenheit semes eignen 
Wesens zuzustreben Er ist genei^ zu ubertreiben. 

Note This 13 the ong nal use of zu with the infin live Here the zu is not the mere s gn of the mSnitive as m 
1 a and h above but a real prep used m its Usual sense of direct on tcmardx 

c In the acc relation, as the direct object of the verb Das Kmd beginnt 
zu reden, wie es anhebt zu denken. Warum versaumte man mich zu ennnem*^ 
For exceptions see B I 2 a, b, c, d, e 

Note IT^*- 


3 As explanatory of a preceding anticipative subject or object, which ap- 
pears in the form of es, dies, das or a pronominal adverb In apposition 
with a subject Es ziemt ) dem edeln Mann, der Frauen Wort zu achten (Goethe’s 
Iphigente, 6 3) In the relation of subject the simple infinitive is also used 
here See B I 1 o below In apposition with the object of a verb Er 
wunscht es sehnhch, dich nur noch emmal wiederzusehen Ich denke mir 
das aussichtslos, so etwas zu untemehmen In apposition with a pronoun 
which is the object of a prep , but which has m German only the form of an 
adverb Wir sind beieit dazu, dicb zu unterstutzen. Jeder muB danach 
trachten, seme Seele vora Bosen rein zu erhalten Occasionally we find here 
simple infinitive preceded by a preposition, a construction similar to the 
Srhf Sehnsucht ging jetzt nach Stille, nach 

wn ‘Salome 

: The simple infinitive, however, is often used instead of the 

form with zu when the infinitive for emphasis is placed at the beginning of the 
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proposition followed by the pronominal adverb: Eine Sache anfangen und auf 
halber Tour hinwerfen — damit werden Sie nie im Leben zurechtkommen 
(Anna Bemisch-Kappstein’s Das klingeitde Fliefi in Deutsche Rundschau, Sept. 
1905, p. 325). 

4. Certain complete substantive and adverbial clauses (see 269. 3; 271. 

1. c; 272. A. d, C. g, D. c; 276. A. a (2nd par.), D. &; 277. 2. h; 279. d, e; 281. 
b) may be contracted to infinitive clauses with zu, anstatt zu, ohne zu, or um zu. 
For examples see the references just given. The infinitive clauses can usually 
without changing the meaning be expanded into complete subordinate clauses, 
and complete subordinate clauses can be contracted to the infinitive construc- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that in case of the verb wissen there is 
a difference of meaning between the two constructions: Er weiff, daC er seinen 
Willen durchsetzt He knows that he will get his own way, but Er weifi seinen 
Willen durchzusetzen He knows how to get his own way. 

5. The infinitive is often employed absolutely, as illustrated in II. 2. c be- 
low. It is thus much used with or without zu in exclamations and in general 
in excited or vivid language, where without precise grammatical relations it 
becomes the bearer of the thought: Ich mocht’ euch alle mit eigner Hand 
umbringen! Was, fortlaufen! Er hatte keine Handvoll Leute mehr! Fort- 
zulaufen, vor einem Mann! (Hauptmann in Lager scene in 3rd Act of Goethe’s 
Gotz). See also B. I. 4 below. 

6. After (an)treffen, bekommen, erhalten, finden, geben, .gehen (180. 
A. a) to be possible, haben, kommen, lassen (= iibrig lassen), machen (see B. I. 

2. d, toward end), reichen to reach, schenken, schicken, schlagen, sehen, 
iiberlassen, and the impersonals es gibt, es gilt, es fehlt an (180. A. b), where 
the infinitive with zu contains the idea of the necessity, possibility, or fitness 
of an action, in case of transitives usually passive in force and in this book 
in this meaning called a modal verbal (see also 180. A), but active in force in 
case of intransitives and reflexives: Wir trafen viele TJnordnungen im Hause 
zu beseitigen an We found on our arrival much disorder that had to be removed. 
Er bekam oft Liigen zu horen ( = er muflte horen). Es wird fortan nichts mehr 
zu lachen geben (H. Hoffmann’s Rittmeister, III, p. 210) From now on there 
will be nothing to laugh about, i.e. nothing that one can laugh about. Da 
hat die Menge was zu gaffen (Fulda’s Talisman, 2, 12). Hast de doch wieder 
was zu argern, Hans (Hauptmann’s Einsanie Menschen, Act 1). Er hat viel 
zu tun. Haben Sie mich noch wohin zu schicken? Ich komme noch auf ihn 
zu sprechen I shall have occasion to speak about him later. Sie kam neben 
ihm zu sitzen Chance brought it about that she should sit near him. Er kam 
unten zu liegen. Das laflt noch viel zu wiinschen. Anna hat ihr wirklich 
nicht viel zu schaffen gemacht (Hauptmann’s E. M., Act 3) (see also B. I. 
2. d, toward end) Anna has really not caused her much troulale, work. Weil 
die grofieren Kostganger des Pastors ihren Freund dabei mituhter iiberfielen 
und ihm den Kopf zu bluten schlugen (Storm’s Hans und Hemz Kirch, p. 12). 

For the construction after es gilt see Note 2. 

* 1 . Some of these words are used here in a certain measure as auxiliaries and not as independent verbs, and 

It snoula he rcmembered that they also can be used in the latter way: Er hat (has, possesses) alte Rocke zu verkaiden. 

JSoteZ, .^e impersonal es gilt was originally construed only with the acc. of a noun: Es gilt dein Gliick, deinen 
pesitz i our happiness, your possessions are at stake, lit. It will cost your happiness, your possessions. The simple 
^ substantive force, and was used as an acc. here: Hie ^t’s im Finstern und blinzling gehen (Luther, 

V. Aocudm., 1528), In early N.H.G. the genitive of measure could also be used here as elsewhere instead of the acc. 
of measure (see 223. iv. 2. A. c): Da gilt’s Schweigens (Luther, v. Abendrn.j 1528). Formerly the construction wiUi 
um was also used: und soUt’s dem Teufel um ein Ohr gelten (Schiller’s Rduber, 2, 3). Sometimes still: Es gilt 
um ioQ Oder l^hen! (Fritz Lienhard’s Wieland der Schmied^ p. 80). Later the gen. and in large measure also the 
^cms^uction di^ppeared, and the infinitive with zu replaced in part the simple infinitive here as elsewhere, 
so tn^ to-day both the infinitive with and without zu are used here: Nur noch von Doktor Daun gait es Abschied 
zu nehmen (Stilgebauer s Gotz Krafft^ II, 14, p. 444). Doch es gait das zerrinnende Geld ersetzen (Ompteda’s 
Eysen, chap. xii). ^ * f / 

Note 3. The infinitive often preserves in case of intransitives and reflexives a good deal of its older substantive 
nature, and he^e does not show the prepositions and reflexives which the verb always demands. Thus in the sen- 
tence irom Hoffmann given above the preposition fiber is omitted altho the verb requires it and English reqi^es 
floouL In the nrst sentence from Hauptmann the preposition fiber and the reflexive pronoun are omitted. The 
reuexive is also omitted m the substantive use of the infinitive described in 188, a, 

7. Quite rare is the construction of the accusative with the infinitive, as 
found in Latin and in^ part also in English, after verbs of reporting, thinking, 
knowing, supposing, wishing, &c. See B. 1. 5 below. 
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11 1 Position and Repetition of zu. The zu must stand immediately 

before the present infinitive, and if there are several, must be repeated before 
each one: Der Lehrer gab uns em Gedicht abzuschreiben und auswendig 
zu lemen. If there are several perfect infinitives, the zu is u*>ed but once, and 
stands between the last participle and the auxiliary, which is also used but 
once, being found with the last participle and understood uith the others 
Der Lowe, sagt Lichtenstein, greift einen Menschen Oder em Tier, das nicht 
vor ihm fheht, me an, ohne sich vorher m einer Entfemung von zehn bis zwolf 
Schntten niedergelegt und semen Sprung gemessen zu haben. 

a In case there are a number of present infinitnes there is a tendency to 
drop the zu after it has been used once or twice, as the simple infinitive here 
as in I 5 naturally becomes the bearer of the thought, the exact grammatical 
relations having faded from the mind Wir smd nur da, uber die Interessen 
unseier lespektweu Staaten und Dynastien zu wachen, jeder drohenden 
Vemngerung ihrer Macbtstellung entgegenzuarbeiten und jede mogliche 
Suprematie zu emngen trachten, eifersuchtig die Ehre des Landes huten, 
uns angetanen Schimpf rachen (Suttner's Die Waffen mcderl, II, p. 183) 

2. Subject of the Infinitive The infinitive has for centuries been crowding 
more and more out of common use the full subordinate clause with a finite verb, 
but it IS still less used in German than m English especially since it is not much 
used m the construction of the acc ^Mth the infinitive, which is so common m 
Latin and English Thus the infinitive construction m English must often 
be rendered m German by a complete subordinate clause I unsh him to come 
Ich wunsche, daB er komme. See also I 7 above and BIS below Detailed 
information concerning the use of the infinitive in contracted clauses in German 
and English is given in 269. 3, 271. I c, 271 11 6, 272. A d, 272. C g, 272. 
D c, 276 A a, 276 D b, 277. 2 6, 279 d, e, 281. b Note The expression 
contracted clause as used m this book is explained in 268 4 The origin and 
development of the infinitive clause are sketched in 269. 3 and 281. b Note (2nd 
par ) 

In general we can say 

a In German the infinitive can be freely used when the subject of the infin- 
itive IS identical with the subject of the principal proposition, often also when 
the subject of the infinitixe is identical with an accusative or dative object in 
the pnncipal proposition, provided however that it is perfectly clear from the 
connection that the subject of the principal proposition cannot be the subject 
of the infinitive Er verspncht, noch heute zu kommen Durfte ich Sie bitten, 
es zu tun? Er net mir zu geben Under similar conditions the infinitive can 
sometimes be used when its subject is identical with a genitive in the principal 
proposition or a genitive implied in a possessive adjective Em Volk ist der 
Umschweif der Natur, um zu sechs, sieben, groDen Maimem zu kommen 
(Nietzsche) Erst standen wir alle von feme, und wie unsere Neugierde 
groBer ward, um zu sehen, was wohl BUnkendes und Rasselndes sich hmter 
der halbdurchsichtigen Hulle verb er gen mochte, wies man jedem ein Stuhlchen 
an (Goethe) The subject of zu sehen is the wir implied in unsere The 
infinitive can sometimes be used when its subject is not revealed by any word 
m the principal proposition but is suggested by the connection Statt aber von 
dem Ton und Inhalt dieser Blatter nur zu benchten, moge an dieser Stelle ein 
kurzer Auszug emgeschaltet werden (Paul Heyse) The speaker here is evi- 
dently the subject of zu benchten. 

nn«?nM ^ subject whirh is identical with the supviwsed oh eet of tKo 
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principal proposition and the infinitive clause is not always strictly followed, good usage often admitting of violations 
where the thought is clear: Die Mutter rief mich hinein, um ihr zu helfen. Other violations of the general rule are 
given in a above. In general, however, the English-speaking student should keep rather close to the general rule. 

b. The infinitive can be used in German when its subject is a general or 
indefinite one: Gelegenheit, Gutes zu tun, findet sich immer. Er befahl zu 
offnen He ordered somebody to open the door. Er ist kein Rothschild und die 
Hauptmannspension ist nicht, um sich einen Viererzug davon zu halten (Omp- 
teda’s Sylvester von Geyer, LXI). The infinitive must here be replaced by a 
subordinate clause, if its subject can possibly be construed as identical with 
the subject or object of the principal verb: not Er wiinscht zu offnen, as the 
translation of He wishes somebody to open the door, but Er wiinscht, dafi gebffnet 
werde, or dafi man bffne, for the infinitive construction might mean He wishes 
to open the door. 

c. In German as in English, an absolute infinitive with zu is often used, the 
subject of which has no reference to the subject or object of the principal verb: 
Die Wahrheit zu sagen, es sind schreckliche Leute, diese alten Cherusker 
(Klopstock). Ohne Ihnen meinen Rat aufzudrangen, so wiirden Sie viel besser 
tun, es zu lassen. Um es Ihnen geradeaus zu sagen, ich mag ihn nicht. Even 
tho the infinitive precede the principal verb, there is no inversion except after 
so. See also 265. B. d and 281. b. 

d. English, differing from German, often employs the infinitive construction 
when the subject of the infinitive is not identical with the subject or object 
of the verb in the principal proposition and when the subject of the verb in 
the subordinate clause is other than the indefinite one: Your plan for me to 
go at once does not please me Ihr Plan, dafi ich sogleich gehen sollte, gefallt 
mir nicht. It should be observed that for must be used here in connection 
with the prepositional infinitive. For further details concerning this con- 
struction see 269. 3, 271. I. c, 271. IL 6, 272. C. g and D. c, 277. 2. b, 279. d, 
281. b. Note (2nd par.). 

e. Even tho the subject of the subordinate clause is identical with the sub- 
ject of the principal proposition a full clause with a nominative subject must be 
used in both English and German after verbs of saying and communicating, as 
sagen, mitteilen, melden, berichten, erzahlen, verkiindigen, ankiindigen, 
&c., which impart facts and events, also after verbs of perceiving, noticing, 
picturing something to one’s self, seeing (getting an insight into something), 
recognizing, comprehending, as wahmehmen, bemerken, sich etwas vorstellen, 
einsehen, erkennen, begreifen, &c., which report events and facts that have 
been perceived by the senses or grasped by the mind: Er sagte, er werde mor- 
gen kommen, or daff er morgen kommen werde, not Er sagte, morgen zu kom- 
men. After such verbs the real object is felt to be the following clause as a 
whole,^ not any word in it. As the prepositional infinitive is still often, as in 
the original construction, felt as a modifier of the principal verb it is here out 
of place where no one word has individual relations with the verb. English 
at one point preserves this old usage better than German as it usually requires 
a full clause with a nominative subject after the verbs in I. 2. c. Note 1, which 
have a meaning somewhat similar to those given above, while German can 
employ here either the prepositional construction or the full clause. German 
can use the prepositional infinitive construction as the prepositional infinitive 
with its modifiers is coming more and more to be felt as a grammatical unit, 
as the equivalent of a full clause with a nominative subject. At this one point 
the development has gone farther in German than in English, but at other 
points as can be seen in d the English development has outstripped the German. 
Thus altho in a very large number of cases the prepositional construction has 
about the same meaning as a full clause, as in Ich hoffe, morgen gehen zu konnen, 
or dah ich morgen gehen kann, it is only natural that in certain cases the old 
difference between the two constructions has become fixed, the infinitive serv- 
ing as a modifier of the verb, the clause representing a thought as a whole: Er 
vergaff, ihm zu danken, but Er vergaff, dafi er ihm Dank schuldete. Er weiB, 
sich zu benehmen, but Er weiB, daB er sich heute gut benehmen muff. 
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B. Tin: Im initivi: ^V1TH0UT zu. 


I. The infinitive witlinul zu K u^cd in the foliowinR con 'Struct ions: 

1. In the foUowinK independent and dciK'ndcnt relations: 

a. As fuhjcct of a verb, csjK*clany in diort pithy sa>inps, 01*50 in general 
used here quite as correctly as the infinitive with zu, altho perhaps not so fre- 
quently: Ungclicbt durchs Leben gehen, ist raehr als MiCgcschick, cs ist 
Schuld (Ebner-I-lschcnbach*s i’nsuhrjbar, V.), Abo as c\planator>’ of the 
prvccrling aniicipatiw subject cs or das: Und herrlich dcucht’ cs mich, die 
FUrstin setn \ an cines FUrsten Scitc (Schnitrlcr’s Per iV/i/cirr dcr Beatrice, 
p. 13S). A!<5 o the perfect infin.: Das vrird mir ja unhcimlich, sich dreiflig 
Jahre — na, bis zum dreiUigsten Jahre als Conunis \oyngeur in der ganzen 
weiten Welt herumgetrieben haben und dann gar nichts mchr von ihr vdssen 
wollcn (Raabe’s Guttmiuis Bet sen, chap. ii). The infinitive without to is aRo 
found in older EngUsU: To know my dcctl, *t were l>est not knrj.' myself (Mac- 
beth, 2, 2), Still common in old saws: Belter (“it is l)eitcr) lx:nd than 
break. Better ask than go astnty. 

h. As a pretlicate, or to complete the meaning of the prctHcalc after bleiben 
to remain, fahren to drive (intrans,), gehen to go, heiflen to signify, kommen 
to come, laufen to run, legen to lay, liegcn (rarely with infinitive, usually w'ith 
pres, participle) to He, reiten to ride, scin to l>c, schicken to send, schleichen 
to creep, scgeln to sail, sich setzen to sit down, springen (sec ex.) to spring, 
lc.ap, stehen (rarely with infin., usually with pres, part.) to stand, wandeln to 
walk, stroll, and the aii\iliar>* werden in the future, future i>crfect, and the 
periphrastic subjunctive: Er blcibt sitien. Wir gingen spazieren. Wir fuhren 
spazieren. Wir ritten spazieren. Wir scgelten spazieren. Genua licgt 
schlafcn (Schiller's Ftesko, 2, IS). Sich allein leben heiCt gar nicht leben. 
Bern. Himmel ist beten wollcix nuch beten. Die Mutter schickt das Kind 
scblafcn. Unhcilbares Siechtum bannte ihn ans Zimmer und gestattete ihm 
hochstens, bei schbner Witte rung cin wenig in dem klcinen Garten spazieren 
zu schleichen (H. Seidel's Der Xeiintoler), Die Altc hatte sich drinnen in ihren 
Lehnstuhl schlafen gesetzt. Der is (for ist) schon Klock (for Glock’) sieben 
spazieren gegangen. Das heiOt; spazieren gesprungen, muC man eigentlich 
sagen (Otto Ernst's Die Gerechtif^keit, 1, Verwandhmg 1). Was steht ihr 
horchen? (Schiller's Die Ptfco/cu» mi, *1, 5). Und die VHtcr wandeln wilrdcvoll 
in der n’achsten Umgegend spazieren (H. Seidel’s Die Geschichte eines Tales). 
Er wird loben. Er wiirde singe n, wenn er nicht heiser ware. 

The infinitive of certain verbs, as sitzen, liegen, stehen, sleeken, stocken, 
hangen, kleben, haften, leben, bestehen is verj' common after bleiben and 
in poetic language the infinitive of schweben and griinen occur?, but this con- 
struction, tho sometimes found after other verbs, as In Die Uhr fiel hin, aber 
sie bUeb gehen (Sanders’s IVorterbtich) and Die Zigarre blieb brennen (ib.), 
cannot be freely used cbew’hcre, hence we cannot say: Er blieb essen, trinken, 
schlafen, &c. 



f..a w ' ' ■ ■ lia* rephetd by an InfmttUe, a* «. 

Alter heiflea and .eb the Infinitive Is usually a true Infinitive used as a predicate noun. See Mimptcs aboxe. 

appos‘t»on with the pronouns em(e)s, das cine, nichts andercs als, 
das, a substantive, or a substantive clause: Weil du nur eins kennst, mitmachen, 
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dabei sein, dich vergniigen (G. Wasner’s Der rote Faden). Was mich qualte 
und angstigte, mich stundenweise zur Verzweiflung brachte, war das eine: 
seiner selbst nicht sicher sein (Ernst Heilborn’s Die Krone).- Die Wahrheit 
zu sagen, hatte ihm nichts anderes bedeutet, als Vermutung auskramen und 
seinen besten Freund verleumden (Hans Hoffmann’s Der Stellvertreter, IV). 
Ich denke mir das besonders trostlos, sich so mit malenden Damen herum- 
schlagen (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, I.). Wochen und Wochen ver- 
gingen, in denen es fiir Ernst (name) nur zwei Obliegenheiten gab : den Dienst 
versehen und die Mutter pflegen (Fedor Sommer’s Ernst Reiland, p. 230). 
Der Arbeitgeber, der sein Interesse wahren will, muJS unentwegt an der alten 
Losung festhalten: Herr im Hause bleiben! (Hamb. Nadir., Sept. 22, 1905). 
Der Name dieser Veroffentlichung sagt schon zum Teil, was sie soli: Der 
Kunst, besonders der Dichtung und dem Schrifttum, dienen {Blatter fur die 
Kunst, Oct. 1892). The older simple infinitive is still quite as common here 
as the infinitive with zu. The use of the simple infinitive may often, as in the 
next to the last example, be ascribed to the fact that it not only contains the 
idea of apposition but also has the force of an imperative, as in d. Compare 
A. I. 2. a. (2) and 271. I. a. 

d. As an imperative. See 177. I. B. e; 269. 2. c; 271. I. a; 272. C. d. 

2. The simple infinitive is used' in a number of dependent and independent 
relations after certain very common auxiliaries and auxiliary-like verbs. The 
original construction is little felt or completely forgotten. This infinitive 
stands: 

a. As object after the modal auxiliaries dxirfen, konnen, mogen, miissen, 
sollen, woUen, and in colloquial speech quite frequently brauchen to need to, 
which has come under the influence of this group, as it has assumed one of the 
older meanings of diirfen and is in general b^y its new meaning related to these 
words: Ich will gehen. Du brauchst blofJ wollen (in choice language more 
frequently zu wollen), Hannes (Hauptmann’s Einsame Menschen, Act 2). We 
employ also in English the simple infinitive after to need when negatived, used 
in a question, and for the most part also when qualified: “He needs to hurry,” 
but “He need not hurry,” “Need he hurry?”, and “He only need inquire of the 
porter.” 

^ Note 1. ^ Vermogen differing from mdgen requires zu: Die betriibte Stadt vermag sich nicht zu trdsten. Earlier 
in the period the zu could be omitted: Penn er vermag euch nicht erretten von meiner Hand (2 Kings xviii. 29). 

Note 2, Brauchen only rarely takes a genitive of the infinitive-substantive instead of the infinitive with or with- 
out zu: Bin ich doch reich imd brauche Stehlens nicht (Grillparzer*s Die Jiidin von Toledo, 2). ^ 

3. The perfect infinitive is sometimes employed here instead of the correct present: Was Huret fiber die 
Gottinger Studentensitten schreibt, hatte Emile Zola geschrieben haben konnen (D. in Deutsche Rundschau^ Sept. 
1907, p. 464). 

Note A. The infinitive is often omitted as it can easily be inferred from a preceding finite verb; Gehst du init? 
Ich darf mcht [gehenj. 

b. As objective predicate after lassen to cause (to be done), have (something 
done), lead to, let, allow: Ich lasse ein Haus bauen I am having a house built. 
Ihr Benehmen lafSt mich glauben, dafi ich ihr nicht gleichgiiltig bin Her conduct 
leads me to think that I am something to her. Der Oberst lieC die Soldaten 
zwei Stunden ruhen The colonel let the men rest two hours. Er laflt sich 
betrugen He allows himself to be deceived. 

c. After blasen (see ex.) to command by means of the bugle, heischen to 
demand, require, heifJen to bid, direct, tell (order), command, call, helfen to 
help, lehren to teach, lemen (but verlemen to unlearn with zu) to learn, nennen 
to^ call, name, and sometimes vergessen (usually with zu) to forget : Ich wende 
mich zu meinem Homisten: „Weber! Avancieren blasen!“ (Liliencron’s 
Kriegsnovellen, Anno 1870, Unter flatternden Fahnen). Die Pflicht heischt 
jetzt handeln, nicht trauem (Kronprinz Rupprecht von Bayern, Aug. 29, 1914). 
Er hiefi ihn sich niedersetzen. Sometimes, especially in older German, Er 
hiefi mich [mich] niedersetzen to avoid the repetition of mich, but in current 
German the repetition is the more common usage as the grammatical conscience 
is more sensitive than formerly. Er lehrte mich lesen. Das nenne ich schlafen 
That is what I call a good sleep. Vergifi nur nicht, der Adelheidchen guten 
Tag sagen. Kind (Schulze-Smidt’s Denk' ich an Deutschland in der Nacht, II)» 
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d. As objective prctUcatc after the followinp:: verbs of perceiving, finding, 
meeting, and knowing, ahnen to forebode, denken or sich denken to imagine 
to one’s seif, finden (more commonly with pres, participle) to find, fiihlcn (am! 
likewise spUren and empfinden) to feel, glaubcn to believe, Iidrcn (and likewise 
vemchmen) to liear, sehen (and likewise bemerken, merken, erblickcn, ge- 
wahren, cntdccken, and schauen) to see, treffen (aKo with present participle) 
to meet, wahnen to t>elievc, fanc>', imagine, wdssen to knenv, but with zu in the 
sense to be able to, kuo-L' to; also after fiihrcn to lead, haben to have, machen 
to make, tragen to carr>', wiegen to rock, zeigen. to sliow: Icli dachtc cs nicht 
so arg scin (II. von Handel-Ma7.?ctli’s Steplmm Schxecrtner, II, chap. VI), or 
much more commonlv without sein in such eases where there is an objective 
predicate adjective; Ich dachte es mir nicht so nrg. Man denke sich (dat.) 
diese Herren in diesen Fclscn hausen (Gregorovins’s Korsffca, I, M), Da 
fand ich sic eines Morgens mit kaum noch umflortcn Augen auf ihren Kissen 
liegen (Franzos’s Dcr (Jatt des alien Doktors, p. 00). Er saO noch lange, bis 
der Mond schon unter war und er alios schlafcn glaubto (Storm's Ein Poppel- 
ganger, p. 213). Er spurte seine Augen feucht wtrden (Maria Janitsclick’s 
Einer ilf«//rr 5i>g, VIl). Dcr unten Stehende gewahrte nun endlich auch den 
Jungen wie.eine groOe schwarze Raupe um den Baum herumhangen (Storm’s 
IFonn die Apjel reif sind), Ich sehe sic tanzen I sec Iier dancing. Ich traf 
ihn einmal in tiefe Betrachtungen versunken vor eincm Obstladen steben 
(Dahn’s Erinnerungen, IV, p. 135). . . . losbrechen gegen den Einen, den 
sie schon mit abgehauenen GUedem und aus Todeswunden blutcnd am Boden 
liegen wahnen (Engel's Ein Tagebnch, 1, p. viii). Wenn ich cuch da sitzen 
und frieren weifl (P. Heysc’s Nov., 150) When I hmv that yon arc 5J//i«g there 
freezing, but Er weifl solche Schwierigkciten geschickt zu losen Jle knotvs hoxo 
to solve such difficulties adroitly. Er ftihrte ihn am Arme spaziercn He took him 
out walking, holding him by the arm. Er hat das Geld im Kasten liegen. 
Das machte mich laut auflachen. Er macht von sich reden. „Wo worst du 
denn?“ „Meine Sorgen etwas spaziercn trogcn*‘ (Maria janitschek’s Einer 
Mutter Sieg, IX). Hab’ ich doch schon manchmal ein grofles Kind dnmit 
schlafen gewiegt (Goethe’s Egvwnt, Act 3). Man zeigte uns das Schlofl 
Chauvan blinken (id.). 

\Vc sometimes find the infinitive with zu after haben and machen in accortlancc 
witli the general trend from the simple to the prepositional infinitive: Das 
macht mich zu lachen (Goethe). Er hat das Geld im Kasten zu liegen. Tlic 
infinitive with zu is no longer thus found in the litcrarj’ language after machen, 
and after haben it has never been usctl here, altho it is common in dialect. In 
connection, however, wnth a dat. of the person interested, machen usually 
requires zu before the dependent infinitive according to A. I. G: Das macht mir 
zu schaffen that gives me a good deal of work, keeps me busy. Also haben 
may be similarly used w'ith zu; see (2) below, 

^ Of course, a full clause must be used after all these verbs where the reference 
IS to a thought as a whole: Ich sah ihn kommen, but Ich sah, dafi er zu snSt 
kam. 

qs T *'*' .. f ,..- .,1 1 .. •» . - . ■ - ^ , .. . . . • , 


■ ■ ^ ^ ^ Das macht ihn rasend. 

,n»n,uu,li, */ nu urg<.*H tue vaiiiidy ol lin efaim-i upon the throne. Der'hat^u^Pfotokon 

faSnd ’gilS 
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force, while the infinitive calls attention to a statement of fact. In German no such distinction 
is regularly made between infinitive and participle, for in some cases the participle is rarely used or 
not employed at all. In some cases, however, this distinction seems to be observed: Kaiser 
Otto m. fand den ersten deutschen Kaiser auf einem steinemen Stuhl sitzend, die Krone auf 
dem Haupt, den Reichsapfel in der Hand (Moltke). Im Kriege finden wir den Kbnig Opfer 
vollziehen (Ranke). In earlier periods the infinitive and participle were both found with a 
number of these verbs. As a fixed differentiation did not develop, and the participle in careless 
pronunciation lost its final d and thus became identical in form with the infinitive, the latter 
construction in most cases became established and the possibility of making a beautiful shade 
of meaning was lost. 

(2) Haben is used in a number of idiomatic expressions, of which some require no zu before 
the infin., while others require it: Er hat gut reden (construed as a substantive in the accj 
It is easy for him to talk. Er hat zu reden (modal verbal) He has to make a speech. Er hat 
hier nichts zu befehlen He has no right to give commands here. Er hat mit mir zu tun He has 
to do with me. See A. I. 6. In English the old objective form without to is still found in a 
few expressions: I had (past subjunctive = I should regard) as lief (== lieb = pleasant) go as 
stay Ich mochte ebenso gem gehen als bleiben. You had better go at once Sie sollten lieber 
sogleich gehen. J had rather remain Ich mochte lieber bleiben. In English the prepositional 
passive infinitive is freely used after to have^ but in German this construction is usually replaced 
l 3 y others: That has to be done Das muff getan werden, or Das hat man zu tun. He will have to 
be told sooner or later Man wird es ihm friiher Oder spater sagen miissen. The passive prep- 
ositional infinitive occasionally occurs in German, but it is usually censured by grammarians: 
Beim Dutchtrennen der Leber hatten drei starke Schlagadem imterbxmden zu werden {Deutsche 
ZetL, Feb., 1902), instead pf mufiten imterbimden werden. 

(3) This use of the infinitive after wissen should not be confounded with the case where an 
infin. in an elliptical clause apparently follows wissen, but in reality is dependent upon a modal 
auxiliary understood: Sie wufilfc nicht, was [sie] aus der Sache machen [soUte] She did not 
know what to make out of the affair. 

(4) In English the simple infinitive is used after a number of these verbs in the active, while 
the infinitive with to is usually employed after the passive: I heard him say, I made him come\ 
but He was heard to say, He was made to come. Such a passive construction is truly character- 
istic of English, which can transform any Active construction into a passive one by putting the 
object into the nominative and the main verb into passive form, elsewhere preserving the con- 
struction as nearly as possible as in the active, as if the verb formed v/ith its modifiers a com- 
pound. The passive is not used here at all in German. The transitives admitting of the pres- 
ent participle construction after them instead of the infinitive sometimes form a passive, where 
however the present participle is always employed; Henning (name) wurde dfters schlafend auf 
Ausguck getroffen {Hamburger Nachrichten, Dec. 10, 1904). ^English may also employ the 
present participle, sometimes exclusively, sometimes alongside of the more common infinitive. 
There is often differentiation of meaning as in the active: (descriptive) He was found sleeping; 
(statement of fact) He was found to be sleeping. 

e. After tun : 

(1) In the common expression nichts tun: Er tut nichts als Magen He does 
nothing but complain. 

(2) For emphasis, when instead of the simple finite verb the infinitive of 

the desired verb is used dependent upon tun. Emphatic words are usually 
placed at the head of the clause or sentence, but a finite form of the verb rarely. 
If the verb is to be made emphatic, the infinitive, which alone contains the 
verbal meaning and hence the important part of the verb, now usually intro- 
duces the clause and is then followed by a finite form of the auxiliary tun, which 
merely marks the verbal fu7tctio7t: Loben tat sie nicht viel, sie hielFs vom 
UberfluB She rarely praised anybody, as she thought it superfluous. Kutscher 
will ich wohl sein und auf dem Bocke sitzen, aber selbst ziehen, das tue ich 
nicht. ‘ 

In dialect, also in the language of children and clumsy speakers in general, 
tun is often used with a dependent infinitive which is not restricted to the first 
place in the proposition. This construction, which first appeared about 1200, 
differs from the later development, the emphatic form described above, in that 
it is a mere periphrasis for the simple verb: Da taten sie sich trennen = Da 
trennten sie sich. In S.G. often in the passive: Gelt, das war^ Euch so das 
Rechte, wenn fiir jeden einzelnen von Euch ein besonderes Kirchengesetz 
gemacht werden tatM (Karl Ettlinger^s Das Bescliwerdebtich, p. 32). For ir- 
regular past tense in this construction see 210. a. In older English the do-iorva 
was thus used promiscuously with the simple form of the verb without a dif- 
ference of meaning, but later a differentiation took place, so that the ^^-form 
has become fixed in the emphatic, negative, and interrogative form of state- 
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mcnt It docs matter It (!oc‘'n t matter It doesn't matter Docs it matter? 
Does It matter? Doesn’t it matter? Doesn't it matter^ Notice tint in Lnqlt*'!! 
therfo form is ahsav's actxiUal when the statement is cmplntic while m German 
the infimtnc receives tlic sta^s iml usually •'tamls at the l)ef,mninK of the 
proi>osuio« The German emphaltc form does not corrcsiHind do d^ to the 
LiirIisIi, for It is onK used to emphisi/e the simple verl) not to emphasize the 
statement Gentian uses m the emphatic form of stitcment s(tme adverb 
where Liiglish emplovs a stresMxl ui\i!i ir> or copula Ich Arbeitc jn (unstressed)* 
I d6 work but the ja is stronglj sires eai to answer itlirmitueb in emphatic 
language an e\pressctl doubt or ne gallon Es ist jfi so m answer to Es ist nicht 
so Wer m allcr Welt schrcibt solchcn tJnsinn? Who docs wriit such non ense^ 
Was suchst du nur? What arc >ou IcKiking for^ Was ist donn abor dnbci zu 
Idchcn? What can thev find in it to laugh ilKnit^ Compare 223 \I A a 
In German the worel-onlcr al'^j pltjs an import int rAIe here See 287 B t?) 


Vnr 1 Zu < wit! H ll <• i I n rj tun in nmnJSrr acij 

tn vi™i C( tn M r vr J rt'f »• e r i 1 
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f n 1 in col -vto jl m ino rrret Trin-t t n f tl-rr rtil* a 

n« m ol ret ii n w f U to rxn n«i ly il r -rr! I mrjw an 1 I rr r n ( 

mt L tic xTtb-il/MR I au lUben tub Ich ihn (iontanc i ti St clup V 1 

nicht*. 


nt tvil! let »omrbo<J> krot flip 


n* iTun 
ll r nl n r t 
p f rm I Hr 
Iletlrn rr<l i 


! Ich jetil »fhr wenle 
Ok » nis r c Ini 
n rtt T ini to 
vicl aber tun tut er 


3 The infinitive Without zu is u'^ed when it is employed to repeat an idea 
conlainexi in a finite verb which Ins lire ulj lKa,n used no matter what Us 
construction in the sentence mav Ik. ,,Lchnc dich an memo Brust und schlafe “ 
Der Elsasser ermannte sich wicdcr „SchlafenI dazu wird keme Zcit mehr 
scml“ (Uosegger) 

1 Where llic situation makes clear the thought m questions elirect or m 
direct introeluceal h> some interrogative word the au\ihar> is often suppresseel 
as unimportant and the simple inliniiivc cmplojeel Ja, was da tun, Engelkc? 
(I onlane s Steel Un ch ip i) What m the world shall I elo I ngdke? Ich hattc 
nicht so bestandig mit llincn Rhcksprache genommen, vvenn ich sonst gewufit 
hattc, an wen mich halten Sometimes the infinitive with zu is u«;c<l Was 
nun zu tun? (GrillparzerA Dte Ar^i^onautcn, 2) Dafi Lisclottc nicht gewufit 
hatte, wic dagegen anzukampfen (Gahnclc Reuters Ltsclotte ton Deelltng, 
p 20) Also otlicr elliptical constructions occur [ich will] Auch ausfnhrcn! 
Auch ausfahren nut der Mnmal As the original construction Ins often become 
indistinct, the simple infinitive is now used ver^ freelj , and m evciteal or vivid 
language without precise grammatical relations often becomes the bearer of 
the thought Aber wie Klarheit dnruber gewmnen? Ihr schrciben? Wie den 
Brief in ihre Hande spielen? Und dann — quaUoll barren, bis die Antwort 
kame, vielleicht vergebhch harrcnl (Eranzos’s Der Gotl des alien DoUors, p 13*») 


5 Acatsaltre xeitk the IttftnUtve Un ler the mniicnco of Iiumani tic stiul es the acctisitn-c 

Jth centuries 
It IS found 
Mssen, wain- 

t,Lueu, ekc inorL commonly without zu earU in the period and later wUh zu Ich achte es 
bdlich sem (2 Pet 5 13) in revised ethtions ich achte cs bilUg zu sem, but in such cases where 
there 13 an objective pred cate adjcctue partic c 

mon to drop the sein Ich achte es bilUg, or no, 

Ich glaubte ihn glUcklich, im Recht zu seJn, 

^ ly common in relative: clauses lliescr AschJnes, den ec 

The infinite e is now ruplacwl b> a siiliordmatc clan c 
von dem er glaubt, daB er eln so clendes Lebcn fiihre 
^ P . ® seen by tlic riiRlish translation of 

th s last sentenTC the infinitive once m use m German has been retained m I nclish Char 
Ktenstic of mo<lcm Engl sh is the retention of the iiirmttiM, even m the passive form of state- 

glish to retain m the passive state- 
■omes nominative or m case of two 
' declared it to be true Er behauptete 
iref to he true Es wurdo behauptet’ 
rman usage Iicrc sec 272 C g of 
1 ai I C p c us ucscriDcd m - d above " 
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II. Form of the Infinitive to Denote a Past Act. 

In the different constructions described in I, above, the infinitive stands 
uniformly only when it has present force. In case its force would be past, — 

a. It assumes the form of the perf. infin. after the modal auxiliaries and the 
auxiliary werden: Er will es gesehen haben He pretends to have seen it. Er 
wird jetzt wohl geschrieben haben He has probably written by this time. 

Note, The perf. infin. depending upon these modal auxiliaries should not be confounded with another construc- 
tion having exactly the same form, but a quite different meaning — namely, haben in the infinitive depending upon 
a modal auxiliary, and having on the other hand a perf. part. \Yith passive force depending upon itself: Ich woUte 
alles historisch erklart haben I wanted to have everything explained from a historical standpoint. More frequent 
and forcible than haben is wissen: Numa wollte keine Gottheit in menschlicher Oder tierischer Gestalt vorgestellt 
wissen Numa did not want to have any god represented in the form of man or beast. Also sehen is thus used: Er 
wollte diese Frage mit heiterer Gelassenheit behandelt sehen He ^vanted to have this question discussed with cheer- 
ful composedness. 

b. Except often in the subject relation (see 1. a above, under I), it assumes 
the form of the perf. part, in all the other constructions in I: in the subject 
relation; Frisch gewa^ [haben] ist halb gewonnen [haben]. In older German 
the auxiliaries haben and sein were often omitted here in the compound tense 
forms after the analogy of their absence in participial clauses as explained in 
183. 2. C. c. This older usage has in large measure passed away, but it persists 
tenaciously here in a very large number of pithy old sayings, preserved as it 
were by the charm of the terse apt expression: Aufgeschoben (subject) ist nicht 
aufgehoben (predicate) Having deferred a matter is not the same as having 
given up the idea altogether. [Es ist] Besser schlecht gefahren, als zu Fufi 
gegangen. Often also in ‘the predicate relation : Das heifit schlecht geworfen 
That was a bad throw. Das heifit gelogen That was what people call lying. 
Das heifit recht den Nagel auf den Kopf getroffen. Dies ist natiirlich zu weit 
gegangen This is of course going too far, or to bring out the force of the perf. 
part. Here of course he went too far. Das war denn aber doch wohl etwas zu 
viel verlangt But that was surely asking a little too much. Das hiefie den 
Bock zum Gartner gesetzt That would be making the goat the gardener. Das 
heLBe ich geschlafen (objective predicate). There is little difference, in any 
of these sentences between the perfect infinitive and the simple infinitive, so 
that instead of the last example we may say: Das heifie ich schlafen. As the 
perfect infinitive here often refers to a definite past act it may perhaps emphasize 
the idea of actuality. On the other hand, the perfect infinitive, altho common 
in a fe^y set expressions, is not so widely used as the simple infinitive. In 
imperative function, however, the perfect infinitive has become a great favorite, 
rnaintaining itself here well as over against the simple infinitive and usually 
differentiating itself from it in meaning, as described in 177. I. B. d and Note 
thereunder. In some cases, as after the verbs in I. 2. d, the perf. part, is the 
original construction, not an elliptical perf. infin.: Er fiihlte sich gekrankt 
(objective predicate). Ich will ihn bestraft sehen. Ein Wort macht alles 
ungeschehen (objective pred.) One word will smooth over the unpleasant feeling 
(bring it about that all wnll be as if the unpleasantness had not happened). 

186. Two Infinitives Connected by als. 

When two infinitives connected by als depend upon one of the verbs mentioned 
above as not requiring zu with the dependent infinitive, they both are usually 
without the zu, but not infrequently the second infinitive takes zu contrary to 
rule: Mit der Welt mufi niemand leben, als wer sie brauchen will; ist er brauch- 
bar und still, sollt’ er sich lieber dem Teufel ergeben, als zu tun, was sie wdU 
(Goethe). Compare: I had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
than to dwell in the tents of wickedness (Psalm Ixxxiv. 10). When- two infinitives 
used as subjects are in the same manner connected by als, they usually both 
take zu or both are ^Yithout it, but often contrary to rule the one takes zu while 
the other is without it: Aber Briicken abzubrechen ist leichter als aufbauen 
(Boy-Ed), instead of sie aufzubauen. The first infinitive may be without the 
zu while a later one takes it. 

187. Passive Infinitive in Active Form. 

^ The active infin. often assumes passive meaning in the following construc- 
tions; 
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1. After heiCen, horen (*>omclimcs al?o zuhoren), lassen, sehen, and less 
commonly fiihlcn: Ich here ihn kommen. Ich habe miissen zuhbren, Sic 
hcrabseteen, emiedrigen, und konnte und durfte Ste nur halb vertcidigen 
(Gocilic’s Die Leiden des jH/Jjcn; Werthers, am 10. Milrz). Er HcQ den Arzt 
holen He had \hc doctor sent for. Wir muDten die Tfir vom Schlosser offnen 
lassen \Vc had to have the door opcuctl hy a locksmith. Ich lassc mir von dir 
nichts bcfchlcn. Wir sahen den Stein emporwinden We saw iIjc stone being 
drawn up. We occa^-ionally find ilie passive form instead of the active: Wer 
hat jc gesehen jemnnd also besprenget werden? (Luther's ircr/rc, vol. 40, 
p. 132). Und da sitrest du nun und siehst ihn von dem braven germanistischen 
Pinscl von Vatcr und der liicherlichen Hexe seiner Mutter immer mehr ver- 
20 gcn werden (Uaa\>e’s Der Uir, p. 15S). The passive form is not infrequent 
after lassen: Die Sage liiDt Kronos von Zeus entthronen or entthront werden. 
The passive form seems the rule in cas; of the verb gebaren: Den Bildhauer 
Thorw'aldsen lassen cinige auf dcr Uberfahrt von Island, andere in Kopenhagen 
geboren werden (August Gebhardt). Instead of a passive form of the infinitive 
we often find after hdren, fiihlcn, sehen a perfect participle, which in ease of 
trandtives is here as elKiwhere pns'^ive in force. Alt, sich bcim Vomamen 
gerufen hbrend, hob schncll den Kopf (Georg Wasner’s Dcr rote Laden, U). 
Er fiihlte sich, sah sich von alien verlassen. The employment of the perfect 
participle here with verbal force has developed out of its adjective use as objective 
predicate (262, III. 2. B): Er fuhlte sich gekriinkt. AVe can often replace the 
infinitive with pas':ivc force by a sul>ordinate clause with a passive verb: Ich 
hbrte, wie er gerufen wurde instead of Ich horte ihn rufen. The infinitive was 
originally a noun, hence the reluctance to give it the passive form of a verb 
and the feeling that it should l>e rcplacetl by other more expressive constructions 
in the passive rather than be treated as a verb. On the other hand, as it has 
in the course of time acquirctl considerable verbal force, there is a tendency 
after lassen and sehen to give it passive form in accordance with its prcscnt-<!ay 
verbal force. 

a. Sometimes it is doubtful whether this trifm. is actl™ or pas3i\T: Ich hCrtc Ihn rufen mc.tns 
I heard him caJling, or heard htm called by someone. See 1 aho\*c for a clear pawi\*c form of 
this senlcncc. 

b. Formerly machen bclonKwl to this list: Mon tat ftlles, um sich von dem KCnlg be- 
merken zu machen (Goethe’s Dichliins und W'ahrhett, II, 7). Occasionally still: Die „i;roQc 
Zeit“ hoh ihn celbst Ubcc tchweren persbnUchen Kummer, dcr ihn eben erst betroffen hattc, 
hinweg und machte diesen „leichter tragen** (Caroline Vickcr in \\’estermanns Monaishefle, 
June, 1905, p. *107). 

2. After certain other verbs. See 180. A. a, b, c. 


The iNTiNiTiVE-SunsTANTivn. 

188. Different from the preceding infinitives, which can l>c used substantively 
either as subject or object, is the abstract neuter infinitive-substantive, which 
may take an article or other adj. modifiers before it and is declined as any noun 
in -en and is wTittcn wath a capital letter: Das unaufhbrliche Weinen des 
Kindes the constant w’eeping of the child. Ich bin des Treibens miide. Der 
Erhen Weinen ist ein heimlich Lachen (proverb). Auf Lachen folgt Weinen. 
Mit Warten wird nichts erreicht. It is the presence of the article (or other 
modifying adj.) that distinguishes this substantive from tlic verbal infin. used 
as subject or object, and when these modifying wortls do not stand before the 
substantive it is sometimes difficult to distinguish betw’cen them: Er lemt 
schremen. Er lemt nicht nur Schreiben und Lesen, sondem auch Geographic 
und Gescmchte, In the first sentence, schreiben expres‘.cs an aclivily, hence 
IS the verbal infinitive, in the second, Schreiben a branch of study, hence a noun 

Sometimes the compound tenses of the infinitive— tlic perfect active and the 
passive forms— are used as substantives: jene dumpfe Angst des VersHumt- 
jiabens (C. Lara in XVestennanns ^fonatsheftc, Jan. 1905, p. 548), das triige und 
knechtschaffene Sichgenugenlassen am Regiertwerden von oben herab {Dcr 
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Tiirmer, Jahrgang VI, p. 352), das Gefiihl des HinausgestolSenseins (Boy-Ed). 
Das Gefiihl des Gepriigeltwordenseins trieb ihm die Schamrote in die Wangen 
(Georg Edward). Eine solche Partei bietet keinen Schutz gegen das Uber- 
laufenwerden des Deutschen Reiches von der roten Flutwelle {Hamburger 
Nacliriclite7i, Jan, 7, 1912). 

In earlier periods the infinitive-substantive had in one respect more sub- 
stantive force than now, for it could not show tense and voice as to-day. Thus 
in M.H.G. the form was active, altho the meaning was clearly passive, as in 
Welt ir uns toetens machen vri, | so ritet da^ i’ u verre si {Parzival 259, 11-12) 
Wollt Ihr uns von dem Schicksal des Getotetwerdens befreien, so entfernt 
Euch von uns. Compare h. The old active form with passive force, however, is 
still often used : Der Rauber fiirchtet sich vor dem Hangen. 

a. In the case of the formation of substantives from reflexiye verbs many 
now prefer, especially in case of the compound tense form, to retain, the reflexive 
pronoun as it has become closely associated with the verbal stem: Das immer 
tiefere Sichversenken in das Wort des Herrn the penetrating ever deeper into 
God’s Word, das Bewufitsein des Sichfreigemachthabens. Ich will nicht 
einmal dagegen einwenden, dab diese unsere Schwache ein freiwilliges Sich- 
begeben der Starke sein diirfte (Boy-Ed’s Die saende Ha^id, p. 178). On the 
other hand in case of the simple infinitive many still prefer the older form 
without the reflexive pronoun: Da war ein Freuen, wenn er wieder kam. 
Eine Hinneigung zur Natur, ein inniges Vertiefen in ihre Schbnheiten (H. R. 
Jockisch in Westerma^ins Monatshefte, Feb. 1907). The old form has become 
fixed in a few nouns, as das Befinden health, das Betragen conduct, das Be- 
sinnen reflection. See also 249. II. 2. G. 

b. Sometimes in early N.H.G., as quite commonly in earlier periods, the infinitive-sub- 
stantive could, like the verbal infinitive, take an object in the acc. : Wollen habe ich wol | Aber 
yolbrmgen das gute (now Vollbringen des Guten) finde ich nicht (Rom. vii. 18). The object 
in this construction partakes of the nature of the object of a verbal noun and also that of a verb. 
It stands a//er the infinitive-substantive just as the object of a verbal noun, and it is in the acc. 
just as the object of a verb. The object of the infinitive-substantive is now usually in the gen., 
which shows that the infin. is now felt as a true noun. 

189. _ The infinitive-substantive, which has much the same force as the 
prepositional infinitive or the gerund in English (as. To read is profitable, or 
Reading is profitable), has an abstract meaning bordering upon the abstract 
verbal nouns ending in -ung and those formed from the past tense of strong 
verbs. The relation of this infinitive-substantive to the other verbal nouns 
is that the former is more abstract and hence cannot usually take a plural, 
while more of the concrete enters into the latter, as can be seen from the fol- 
lowing instructive sentence: Das Unterscheiden ist nicht leicht, denn der 
Unterschied zwischen zwei Dingen ist oft so versteckt, dafl die Unterscheidung 
des einen von dem andern kaum mdglich ist. This close distinction cannot 
always be detected so clearly as in the preceding sentence, and hence they are 
often confounded, and we find the infinitive-substantive instead of one of the 
other more correct verbal nouns, especially as the infin. is a favorite construc- 
tion : das Aufgehen der Sonne instead of der Aufgang der Sonne the rise of the 
sun; das Anfertigen des Sarges instead of die Anfertigung des Sarges the 
making of the coffin. 


Formation of Compound Tenses. 

190. 1.^ A, The preseiit perfect, indicative and subjunctive, of transitive 

and most intransitive verbs is formed with the present indie, or subj*. of haben 
and the perfect participle of the verb to be conjugated, but some intransitives 
(see 191) form this tense with the present of sein and the perfect participle: 
(indie.) ich habe gelobt, but ich bin gef alien; (subj.) ich habe gelobt, but ich 
sei gefallen. For origin of this tense form see 191. I. 1 and 4 (2nd par.). 

The imperative in this tense has only two persons, the second and third. 
The second person is formed with the present imperative of haben or sein and 
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tlic perfect participle, atul tlic tliird (Krv)n with tlic pre''Cnt subjunctive of 
hdben or scin and the perfect participle: Hnbe nic umsonst gelebtl (Gut/kow). 
Ins Grabl Bic Schaufcln her! Er sci gewesen (Kkist's Ktilhehen, 2, 8) 
Into the grave with him! Pringon lliesliovels! Maj he soon ha\ecca«:c<l to be! 


a Another fomt of the nrr^ perf indic and «ijbj is now common oxen m Rooi! authors, 
howorr. with a ‘hide oGhflcrvncc m imnninK To the m.iihr jirrs i>frf form ^chabt is often 
aildixi if tin \xtl» is tnns , or pewesen if the \Trh is imntis . to iniluntL tint a isist cot Jtiwn 
or stile of ihmcs is to lie rtprescnltxl ntlar thin i [msI ort Nicht nuf dir hstet die Schuld, 
du hast dcin Herr dcr Licbe nicht vcrschlossen fchabt (Jensen s Das iSilJ tm Hour/’, p ITl) 
Wic Ich crschrockcn cewesen hint (SpicIInK'O “ ^f«rfnf/n;, 3, JO) 

b Omtssft} rf Tfitse Auxthanes tn thr Dresrni PerJecI and Past Perfect Tlic aiixihiric-i 
haben and sevn arc suiwcuiw's omitted here 

(1) In the siilwnliintc clitise, onlv occi»ionill> in phin prose much more commonh m 
postrx Die alien Rcchtc, wie wir sic crerbt Ihaben) von unsem VJltcm, wollen wir bewohren 
tSrhifkr’s Tc!K 2 2) Er wullle auch pam peniu, vver dem Attentat die ausfUhrcnde Hand 
Echchen lhattc) (Hans Hoflminn's pLjn der SchrreUtef e, \ I) 

Tlic most common ci‘c of omntm,; the iiiiilnr> in pliin nrore is where the same form ns 
occurs in »i)ccr*.*iM? stilioniimlc cliuses wliicli do not niOvlif) the Mmc word L\cn if the 
same form ocrtirs here onl> twice it is felt as iinpl-asant and one of them is suppressed bis die 
Periodc, fiir die dcr Rcichstig pew tthlt worden [war!, nbgelaufcn war. 

Altho present usacc is not averse to in occasioml omission of the auxdiir> this freeilom hll 
almost dlsapjiearetl in fentenccx conmnitif: l |Krfect (iirticinle with the fonn of the infinitive 
VVenn er diesen Brief sclbst pcschrieben Ihit), so will ich Ihn anstcHcn, but Wenn er dicsen 
Bnef seibst hat sthrcibcn kfinnen, so will ich ihn ansteUen. In sucli sentences however, as 
the last Ix^sin^ still freriuentl) suppresses the auMlnrv ami this omission occurs in rare in* 
Stances liter Seiner fast unbcwmDt, hatte er die RlchtimK tinRCSchlagcn, die seln zilmender 
Brolherr ihn gehen heiDcn (Helene Raff in Deitsefe Ktndsd lu Aug p 17.!) \t the 

beginning of the fifteenth century the omtsvion of the nu\ihirics Ix'^in to lie quite common 
and this rcmiintil so until the middle of the tihhtetmli centur> I rom tlnn on this freedom 
craduiilv disaptiearct! The causes for the ri'C ami ili'clinc of this clliplicil construction arc 
givxnin 237. I U c .Ve‘c. 183 1 U f> amU C c d and IBS B H fc 

(2) In the cn^p ftvlc of tclcgrims and also m finnlnr sijR the auxihirics often drop out 
•„ «l .^..1 » «« »l- I I **^1 s*r..ta in 1 nil, 1 . 1, ..O n to tlic thoiiOitt 

• ■ . ■ ■ . (hast du dichj Gut 


, ■ ... tense, but to cmphi, 

I : ‘ ■ ErhdljEclcbt — dcr 

Strcich des Todes ist Ecfallen (Schiller’a Turandol, I, L‘) Heinrich lUuft heute nicht Schlitt- 
schuh: er 1st E^laufen (Cjcorg Mward) TIil auMlnr> is similirl> stressetl to cmphisizc the 
actuality or, on the other hand, the non‘actiiilit> of a past act or stitc Ich hOre nuf zu leben, 
aber jeh hftbe gelebt (Goethe’s Pgrttont, 5, Gefingms) Ja, er hit EcfOhlt und gewahlt, und 
ist mannhch entschieden (id, Hermann und Dorothea, V, 51) Hfitt* ich doch den Burschen 
nus dem Weg geraumtl Wir’ ich doch dabej gewesenl Often with omitted ivirticiplc Linn, 
. _a V-. -,; (!• >-•- p’-i T ). i i ♦ 

■ ' ' ' ' ' ' ' b past the Gcrmin stresses 

■ ■ . . ' ’ tense Er hat kein Geld mehr, 

■ . ■ ut he hds had money. See also 

194. 4 Aoie'2 lor examples in jiassivT; form 

B, The past perf, of trans and most intrans. verbs is formed with the past 
tense of haben and the perf. part, of the verb to be conjugated, Imt some in- 
transitives (see 191) form this tense with t!ie past tense of sein and the perf. 
part • (indie ) ich hatte gelobt, but ich war gefallen; (subj.) ich hhtte gelobt, 
but ich ware gefallen. Originally this form was a past tense just as the present 
perfect W'as originally a present tense, as explained in 191. I. 1 and 4 (2nd par.) 

a As m certain dialects the pres perf rcnhccs tlie past (see ICB. 2 b), the past perf. is re- 
placed by a special form made by adding gehabt m ease of transit iv’cs and gew’csen in ease of 
intransitivcs to the regular pres perf Bin ich schuld, daO der Baron slch Im Zimmer bcl mlr 
hat emgeschhehen (perf for past)? I Ich hab’ ihn nicht hinbestellt gehabt 1 (instead of hatte hln- 
bestellt) (P n , ri . 

St ^ niedergednJekt (perf for past) in die Klssen 

dchen) crstlckt 1st g’wesen (mstcatl of crstlckt 
. , . dus fonn m indirect discourse sec 171. 2 I), e 

foreJ'nf sometimes employed in the literary language m the infinitive with the 

force of the past perf ct, nltlio grammarians liavc not generally rccogntzcil a past perfect m. 
finitive Eudwig schemt sich entfemt zu haben ft set-mr thm i ’mjul, or X. schelnt 

beint sich entfemt 
' L. had soiihdraxtn, 
e, IS now common 
u I .n ease of intmnsi- 
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lives are added to the regular past perf. to form a past perf. with a slight difference of meaning. 
This past perf. differs from the regular one in that it expresses a state or condition of things in- 
stead of an action-. Ich hatte den Brief schon geschrieben gehabt, als ich deine Anfrage bekam. 
Der einige Monate verreist gewesen war (P. Heyse’s Im Parodies, 2, 347) who had beeit away 
from town several months. There is a tendency to use this past perfect tense form instead of the 
regular one, even where the reference is clearly to an act and not to a state or condition: Das 
„Adieu“ hatte sie genau in dem namlichen Ton hervorgebracht, mit dem er es damals an der 
Gartenpforte gesprochen und sie drauf erwidert gehabt (Jensen’s Das Bild im Wasser, p. 307). 

c. The auxiliaries haben and sein are often dropped in subordinate clauses as in the case 
of the pres. perf. See A. b. (1). 

C. a. The future, indie, and subj., is formed with the pres, indie, and subj. 
of werden and the simple infin.: (indie.) ich werde loben, ich werde fallen; 
(subj.) ich werde loben, ich werde fallen. 

Note 1. The Historic Development of the Future Active and the Actional Passive, The explanation of the infinitive 
form here is given in G below. It first appeared in the eleventh century but for a long time was little used, so that 
it did not become thoroly established until the fifteenth century. Thus thruout the M.H.G. period and in early 
N.H.G. we usually find not the infinitive but the present participle here, as in the following sentences from **Der 
sogenannte St. Georgener Prediger," completed July 24, 1387: Versuchent und merkent, wie suss Got ist, so werdent 
ir in minnende (p. 171) Try to see how lovely God is and you will love him. The present participle viuinende here 
in connection with the auxiliary werden seems to be the modem future tense, but it is in fact a periphrastic present 
tense used as a future just as the simple present tense is often employed as a future. In many other places in this 
old book it is evident that this form is a periphrastic present tense: Recht als das wachs von der haissen sunnen 
smeltzent wirt und zerfliessent, also wirt du (= die) sele smeltzende von der waren sunnen, unserm herren Jhesu 
Christo (id., p. 37) Wie das Wachs von der heifien Sonne schmilzt undzerfliefit.so schmilzt die Seele von der wahren 
Sonnet unserem Herrn Jesu Christo. In this old book as in general thruout M.H.G. and in earliest N.H.G. there 
is a regular periphrastic conjugation: er wirt smeltzent (used as a present tense or a future), er ward smeltzent (past 
tense), er ist smeltzent worden (present perfect), &c. These periphrastic tenses express the same time relations as 
the older simple tenses, but they have a different aspect (see 164). Both werden and the present participle have here 
their original literal meaning, so that both taken together have ingressive perfective force (164), calling attention 
not to an activity or state as a whole but to one point, the moment of entrance into the state or activity: das wachs 
wirt smeltzent und zerfliessent the wax begins to melt and dissolve, lit. becomes melting and dissolving. At this 
time just as also to-day the perfective type was also expressed by means of prefixes, as explained in detail in 164. Often 
later and sometimes in the old book quoted above the periphrastic forms lose their original meaning and assume a 
new force. The idea of entrance into an activity develops into the idea of an act as a whole, so that the periphrastic 
tenses have the same force as the older simple forms: Du (= die) werck du von tugenden gant, da mit werdent die 
tugend all gefuret und wachsend (p. 214) Die Tugenden werden ernahrt und wachs en von den Werken, die von 
den Tugenden kommen. In this sentence we find this development not only in the active periphrastic forms but 
also in the passive, werdent gefuret, i.e. the perfect participle of a transitive verb in connection with werden. This 
development, i.e. the reference to the action as a whole, took place much earlier in the passive forms, indeed was 
firmly established in O.H.G. and thus facilitated the development in the active forms. This change of meaning 
in the active periphrastic forms does not represent a gain to the language, for the older simple tenses have the same 
meaning and are much handier, but in the passive forms this change resulted in the development of the actional pas- 
sive (194. 4) and thus represents real progress, for there were no simple passive forms in existence and there was thus 
gained a clear passive form for the expression of action as over against the form with sein which denoted state: Das 
Haus wird jedes Jahr angestrichen (action), but Das Haus ist angestrichen (stated 

Thus the forms in the active periphrastic system were on the one hand pure ingressive perfectives, as explained 
above, or on the other hand were a mere useless periphrasis for the older simpler tense forms and as useless gradually 
disappeared from the literary language with the exception of the present indie,, now used in suppositions as explained 
in 165. 5. b. Note, and the past subjunctive, which has become a useful form as described in E. a below. In dialect, 
however, the periphrasis has maintained itself better, as shown in E. a below. Also the ingressive perfectives have 
disappeared, not, however, by way of elimination but by the development of a new meaning. Even in the old book 
mentioned above there are evident signs that the ingressive present tense is differentiating itself from the simple 
present tense. It is the favorite where there is a reference to the future; Die sint salig die rainnes hertzen sint, 
won sie sint Got sehent werdent (p. 259) Selig sind, die reines Herzens sind, denn sie werden spaterhin Gott sehen. 
The idea of an entrance into an activity naturally suggests the idea of a future activity. This ingressive present 
gradually lost its original force and developed into a pure future tense. The establishment of the present ingressive 
as a pure future destroyed the whole ingressive tense-system as it no longer had a present tense to rest on. Its place 
has been taken by anfangen with a dependent infinitive, a construction that had from the start been competing with 
it, and also by other ingressive forms, as explained in 164, The old ingressive system with werden and a clependent 
infinitive has been preserved in certain dialects. See G below. 

Note 2. In M.H.G. and early N.H.G. the future was formed by means of the auxiliaries wollen and soUen, just 
as in English to^ay. The Low German dialects also preserve this older usage. The literary form with werden de- 
veloped in the South. It became fairly well established in the fifteenth century. It is a decided improvement, 
as It expresses the idea of futurity pure and simple, while wollen and sollen, and in English will and shall, contain 
a certain element of modality, implying in addition to the idea of futurity that of desire and authority. The use of 
wollen and sollen to express futurity still continues in the infin. See b. 

Note 3. The stress in the future tense usually rests upon the infinitive form, but to emphasize the idea of actuality 
the tense auxiliary is stressed, often with the omission of the infinitive: Wenn’s mir nur gelingt! Es wird, es wIrd! 
(Viebig). 

h. The future infinitive is formed with the infin. of wollen and the infin. 
of the verb to be conjugated wherever the act is planned by the subject of the 
sentence: Gordon gab iibrigens die Versicherung, es gnadig machen zu wollen 
(Fontane’s Cecile, chap, vi) Gordon assured her, moreover, that he would not 
be too severe. Man trennte sich friih, aber doch mit der Zusicherung, am 
andem Tage spatestens um sieben beim Friihstiick sein zu wollen (id., Die 
Poggenpuhls, chap. xiv). Figuratively: Es scheint regnen zu wollen. 

Wherever the act is planned by someone else than the subject, or the outcome 
of events depends upon factors beyond the control of the subject sollen is 
employed here : Das Gut scheint verkauft werden zu sollen. Was die politische 
Lage betrifft, so scheint das neue Regime keinem ernsten Widerstand begegnen 
zu sollen. Man durfte kaum erwarten, noch so viel Neues und Beachtens- 
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wertes uber Fnedncb von Hagedorn erfahren zu sollen, wie diese Schnft 
enthalt (Albert Kostcr m Anzcigcr Jtir deutsches AUeritim, XXXVI, p 159) 
As yet there has appeared no tendency to use werden here as in the indic 
D The future perfect, indic and subj , is formed with the present indic or 
subj of werden and the perfect infinitive (indic ) ich werde gelobt haben, 
ich werde gefallen sem, (subj ) ich werde gelobt haben, ich werde gefallen 
sein For the origin of this form see 166 6 a Note 

E The past periphrastic subjunctive is formed with the past subj of werden 
and the simple infinitive ich wurde loben I should praise, ich wurde fallen 
I should fall 

a The infinitiv’c has replaced here the older present participle See G below The past 
penphrastic subjunctiae is in fact the past subjunctne of the peculiar ol 1 past tense described 
m G below consisting of the past tense of werden and the present participle or infinitue of the 
aerb to be conjugated The indicative of this past tense now lost Before it di appeared it 
had become a mere periphrasis for the usual ‘=inipl» past tense haaing lost its original meaning 
Solon wart dlsen pilgram fragen, wie sem vatter geneimet wer (Hans Sach ( oedeke ed I 
p 132) = Solon (name) fragte diesen Pilger, &c The present and past ten e of tl is old pen 
phrasis 13 widely preserved in the dialects ich werde gehen = ich gehe Ich wurde gehen = 

gmg ^ only survives in the past subjunctive (ich wurde 

iseful form Grammarians wo Id limit its use to 
aces and to indirect discour-se but in accordance 
used more widely standing wherever the regular 
past subjunctive can stand as described in 1G9 1 ^ a 169 1 B a 169 2 B n 169 2 D a 
and E Note 3 On account of the lack of clear subjunctive forms here and the general dislike 
for the simple forms of this mood this usage is spreading especially in the South The best 
usa<^e however instead of thus using interchangeably the 
incl nes especially m clauses of manner and sometimes 
them so that the former expre-^ses future time and the 

clauses the same time as that of the principal verb Er spneht von meinen Besitzungen, als 
wenn ich soreich wie em Herzog wkre (present time) but Die sehen mcht au®, als wenn sie so 
bald Bruderschaft nut uns trmken wurden (Goethe s Es,mont Act 1) (future time) Wie sie 


uu V* u V- 1 jjiii- » iL cic ice lu me luLuic vveimtiieue uie Rosen j 

doch mcht welken wurdenl (H Bohlau s Adam und Fva chap VI) 

F The past perfect periphrastic subjunctive is formed with the past subj 
of werden and the perfect infinitive ich wurde gelobt haben, ich wurde ge- 
laUen sem 

G Ingresstve and Progressive Forms Rarely in O H G but often later in 
M H G and early N H G compound tense forms consisting of the present 
past, or present perfect tense of werden m connection with the pres part of 
the verb were used with ingressive force (164) to indicate the commencement 
of an action in the present or past Er wird laufend He is beginning to rijn 
Er ward laufend He began to run See also C a Note 1 above In the same 

way the present and past tense of sem were often in O H G , M H G , and early 

N H G used with the present participle to indicate the continuance of an 
action, just as the progressive form of the verb m English Es waren aber Juden 
zu Jerusalem wonend (Acts u 5) The present participle in these construe 
Dons often goes over into the infinitive form Er ward laufen, er war wohnen 
The infinitive form here first appeared m the eleventh century after werden 
and after a slow development became established m the fifteenth century 
In the fourteenth century it began to appear after sem after the analogy of 
"I"''*'," P'® of form was rendered easy and natural on 

f present participle had m careless speech become 

'’=“"'3, P tt>o analogy of the 


infinitive after the auxiliary verbs begmnen, sollen, wollen, and mu^n In 
commonly used with a simple dependent infinitive not 
with the prepositional infinitive as to day As w&den with tL ^-eint par- 
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ticiple in M.H.G. usually had the same meaning as beginnen with a dependent 
infinitive there arose a tendency for werden likewise , to take the infinitive. 
Werden also came under the influence of sollen, woUen, and 'mussen, as they 
were all often used as auxiliaries to indicate future time. Hence werden under 
the powerful influence of all these four verbs which took a dependent infinitive 
gradually became itself permanently associated with the infinitive. The 
participial and infinitive forms in connection with sein have lingered on even 
up to our own day in the case of the verb vermuten: Ich war mir Sie in dem 
Vorzimmer nicht vermutend (Lessing’s Emilia Galotti, 2, 7). Was gilt’s, das 
warst du nicht vermuten (id., Nathan, 2, 1). So etwas war ich vermuten 
(Milliner’s Die Schuld, 4, 1). Es gibt viele Redensarten fiir die Betaubung, 
die den Menschen iiberkommt, wenn ihm etwas begegnet, dessen er sich 
durchaus nicht vermutend war (Raabe’s Hastenhech, chap. xiii). In certain 
dialects this old construction is better preserved and is found with other verbs : 
Es ist, als wenn irgend etwas einen zwingen tat’, im Gehen die Augen zuzu- 
machen, wie wenn eins schlafend war’ (Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freiide am Licht, 
p. 54). As these compound forms, made up of sein and the present participle, 
were never deeply rooted in the language since the construction originated and 
flourished only under the influence of the Latin and as on the other hand these 
compound forms, as in the examples just given often had the same force as 
the simple tense, i.e. had become a mere periphrasis for the simple present or 
past tense and thus did not as in English develop a sharply differentiated mean- 
ing they gradually as useless forms disappeared from the language. The 
English progressive might possibly have met the same fate if the gerundial 
construction, as in “He is fishing” (from a-fishing from older 07i fislmig), had 
not developed into the same form and given it more vigorous life. Also the 
German construction of werden with the infinitive has become obsolete except 
in two very common cases, where it has taken on a slightly different meaning, 
serving as the regular tense form of the future (see C. a. Note 1 above) and as 
a periphrasis for the past subjunctive (see E. a). In some dialects, however, 
as in Austria, the present participle survives here with its original force: So 
oft die Red’ auf’n Gelbhofbauer kommt, wird bei ihm’s Radel laufend und da 
haspelt er die ganze alte Geschicht’ aber (Anzengruber’s Kreiizelschreiber, 1, 1). 
Es sind etUche streitend worden (Handel-Mazzetti’s Stephana Schwerkier, I). 
The infinitive form is preserved in N.G. dialect: Dat ward (= wird) regen 
(dialect of Gliickstadt) = Es fangt an zu regnen. Do wor (= wurde) he 
ween’n (ib.) = Da fing er an zu weinen. In the North this old form has in 
some dialects developed into a mere periphrasis for the simple form of the verb, 
as described in E. a. 

The present participle is still often found in connection with both werden 
and sein, but it now has here only the force of an adj.: Er ist vermogend He 
is rich. Gebt jeden Zweifel auf, Euer Mann ist sterbend {in a dying conditio7t) 
(Ebner-Eschenbach’s MasJans Frau). Ihre Stimme ist ersterbend, verhauchend 
(Hauptmann’s Versunkene Glocke, Act 5). 

2. These compound tenses are often abbreviated by suppressing the non- 
personal part, i.e. participle and infinitive, when the suppressed words can easily 
be supplied from the context. Altho the auxiliary verbs are usually only 
lightly stressed thej^ are here accented heavily in order to bring out clearly 
the idea of the actuality or non-actuality of a past act or the certainty of a 
future act. The abbreviation may assume two forms: 

a. The personal part of the verb, i.e. the auxiliar^^ may alone remain, ac- 
companied by one of the pronouns das, es, was,- which represent the suppressed 
non-personal part of the preceding verb Avith all its modifiers, and thus stand 
for the whole thought expressed in the preceding sentence: Du wiirdest sie_ ja 
nicht gezwungen haben? Nein, das hiitte ich nicht, or Nein, das wiirde ich 
nicht You, certainly, AA'ould not have forced her, would you? No, I Avould not. 
Sie hat gebiiflt, wahrlich sie hat es She has atoned for it, indeed, she has. Er 
hat studiert, was ich nicht habe. 
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h The personal part of the \erb,with its subject may aione remain, unac- 
companied by the neuter pronoun, the suppressed words easily being supplied 
from the context Kann sem, ich habe sie auch wirkUch geliebt Aber — xch 
babe! (Lessing’s Emtha Galoth, 1, 1) It may be that I once really loved her, 
but that IS now all past, lit I hate [loved her] Hattest du ihn nehmen mogen, 
Selma"^ GewiB hatt’ ich [ihn nehmen mogen] Should you have anted to 
accept him, Selma? Certainly, I* should Wart! euch werd’ ich [kuranzen] 
Just wait, boys’ I’ll give you a good sound thrashing jjWenn’s nur nur 
gelingt>“ „Es wird, es wirdl“ (Clara Viebig) Otto Wir batten StrauBberg 
auch ohne ihn bekommen! Barbara Warum habt Ihr nicht’ (Wildenbruch’s 
Die Qtalzows, 2, 4) 

The Use of haben and sein. 


191. The Germans have not yet developed in their language the idea of 
tense pure and simple as in modern English In German, tense is closely 
associated with aspect (see 164), so that each compound tense except the future 
has two different tense forms for the two different aspects, one with haben, 
one with sein Hence the use of haben and sem as auxiliaries of tense presents 
peculiar difficulties to the English speaking student, as the German has two 
auxiliaries for the one to have m English 

The following distinctions between the use of haben and sem are to be ob- 
served 

I Haben is used 

1 With transitives Ich habe den Brief geschneben I have written the 
letter, originally a present tense I have the letter m a written condition 

2 With durative mtransitives, i e such as represent an act as continuing, 
m order to indicate the completion of the activity Ich habe gearbeitet, sie 
hat gesungen, wir haben gelacht Sie hat lange gehtten Er hat lange geirrt 
und geschwankt, ehe er den Boden fand, dann Wurzel zu fassen ihm beschieden 
war. Es hat geregnet 

3 With terminate (176 Note, last par ) mtransitives to denote the comple- 
tion of an act as a whole without reference to the idea of duration but with 


sem according to 4 (2nd par ) when the attention, is directed to a change of 
place and to only one point of the activity, either to the beginning or to the 
end or result Der Schfffer hat (to denote an act) or ist (to denote a change 
of place, the beginning of the voyage) abgestoBen Er hat (to denote an act) 
or ist (to denote the end of the act and the resulting change of place) geruckt. 
Der Hahicht hat (act) auf Tauben gestoBen came upon by chance but Das 
Schiff ist (result) auf den Grund gestoBen Die Flotte hat (act) or ist (result) 
gelandet Er hat (act) or ist (result) nher den Bach gesetzt Er hat (act) 
geeilt, 7U semen Eltem zu kommen, but Er ist (goal) nach Hause geeilt Er 
hat (to denote an act of only a moment’s duration) nicht gezuckt He did not 
wince Er hat (act) der Schlange auf den Kopf getreten In Zwolf Bobs 
batten so mnerhalb einer Stunde gestartet {Frankfurter Zeit , Feb 1914) 
batten represents the starting in each case as a momentary act, something com- 
plete in itself, not the beginning of a long ride, but of course sem is used in 
Der franzosische Aviatiker Poulet, der vor einigen Tagen gestartet ist und die 
25000 Kilometer lange Luftreise m 30 Tagen zunickzulegen gedenkt (Das 
Berliner Tagehlaii, Oct 29, 1919) 

4 With perfective mtransitives — point action intransitive verbs denoting 
not an act as a whole but only one point m the activity, either the beginning 
or the end— so far as they are non mutative, i e do not indicate a change of 
gace or condition Er hat laut aufgelacht He broke out into a loud laugh 
its^fuo aufgehort Der Sturm hat ausgetobt The storm has spent 

On the other hand, sem is used with mutative perfective mtransitives. i e 
point action mtransitives denoting only one point in the activity, either the 
beginning or the end m connection with a change of place or condition, ex- 
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pressed in an attained or contemplated goal or a resultant state. This goal or 
state is either (1) a final destination or condition: Er ist eben angekommen, 
er ist nacb Hause geritten, er- ist beute gestorben, die Blumen sind abgebliiht 
{faded, indicating a resultant state, but to indicate merely the end of an activity 
der Weizen hat abgebliiht the wheat has ceased to blossom) ; or (2) the beginning 
of a new state or activity : er ist eingeschlaf en, aufgewacht, errdtet, abgefahren, 
literally he has gotten into sleeping, waking, &c. The former class is called 
effective perfectives, the latter ingressive perfectives. Originally all these 
forms were present tenses, a present tense form of sein in connection with a 
perfect participle, which was originally felt as a predicate adjective expressing 
a resultant state. The full treatment of these perfectives is given in 11 below. 
The boundary lines of usage between haben and sein are not at every place 
clearly drawn. Earlier in the period haben was more widely used than to-day, 
especially in the North and Midland, as can be seen in II. B. c; C. 1. a and 
2. a; D below. It has, however, under North German influence made small 
gains in the one group described in II. A. Note. Also in other groups the N.G. 
tendency toward haben occasionally manifests itself in the literary language, 
but in general S.G. usage, which favors a more liberal employment of sein, 
has prevailed. In English the development has been in the opposite direction, 
for to he has been entirely replaced here by to have, except in certain cases where 
to he may still be used to express the idea of a state or result: The melancholy 
days are come (Bryant). When he awoke, the boys of the village were gathered 
round him. 

Note, The transitives anfahren to speak harshly to, rebuke, angehen to ask, solicit, concern, attack, aniaufen 
to touch (call) at (a port), anwandeln to come over, durch'fahren to drive thru, durch'gehen to go thru or over, 
durch'laufen to run thru or over, durch'wandem to walk thru, durch'ziehen to travel thru, eingehen to enter into 
(a contract, &c.), passieren to pass (as a verb of motion), iiber'kommen to come over, seize, are not only conjugated 
with haben, but also not infreauently with sein, as the force of the simple verb, which is primarily an intransitive 
conjugated with sein, asserts itself; Bin ich ihn angefahren; Was er da beim Herd zu tun hStt*? (Rosegger's Martin 
der Majin, p, 76). Sie batten schon immer allerhand im Halbschlaf gehdrt: Tiiren werfen, die laute Honnerstimme 
des Vaters; aber es war sie nichts angegangen (concerned) (H. Bohlau^s Adam nnd Rva^ chap. ii). Das ganze Dorf 
war ich schon durchwandert von einem Ende zum andern (Paul Keller’s Waldwinter, IV). Der Bischof Wedekind 
bereute nicht selten gar sehr den Handel, welchen er mit dem Abt Heinrich zu Fulda eingegangen war (Raabe’s 
Die Hdmelscben Khider, chap. iii). Hannover (ship) ist gestern Kap Henry passiert {Hamhiirgischer Correspondent^ 
May 30, 1901; five times with sein on one page). Sie wufite selbst nicht, was sie uberkommen war (Storm’s Zur 
Wald‘ und Wasserfreude, p. 188). 

Ankommen to seize, come (hard, easy, &c.) for (one), and verbs of motion, as gehen, kommen, laufen, reiten, in 
composition with voriiber or vorbei (see also 259. 36), are usually conjugated with sein, as the force of the simple 
verb asserts itself; Denn es war jn ein schrecken ankommen (Luke v. 9). Sauer isPs mich genug angekommen 
(Anzengruber’s Schandfleck, chap. vii). Kein Geschopf bist du vorbeigegangen (Herder). Wir sind kein Wirts- 
haus voriibergegangen, ohne einzukehren (Blatz). 

The transitives einschlagen to take (a way, road),’ Uberigehen to pass over, um'fahren to drive around, um'gehen 
or um'wandeln to walk around, are occasionally found with sein earlier in the period, but are now usually conjugated 
with haben. 

Verbs that take a cognate accusative (see 257. 2. A) are not real transitives, and hence usually take sein where 
the simple verb is conjugated with, sein: Ich bin so lange Eisenbahn gefahren, dafi mich alle Kondukteure kaMten. 
Haben is, however, used here \Yhen the idea of motion disappears and that of an act or activity becomes prominent: 
^h hatte (perhaps under the influence of J*ai count le risque) Gefahr gelaixfen, mich zu versclmappen (Lessing). 
Die Soldaten haben zweimal Sturm gelaufen wider die Mauer (Sanders’s Worterhuch), Da aber hatte Brinckmann 
Attache geritten (Ernst Heilborn’s Zwei Kanzchit I). Present usage, however, inclines sometimes also here toward 
sem in accordance with the general trend of intransitives toward sein: Ich bin (habe) grofle Gefahr gelaufen (Blatz). 
In many other cases the acc. is an adverbial acc. and the verb is to be regarded as intransitive: Ich bin diesen Weg 
noch me geritten. Er ist die Zimmer alle durchgegangen. 

II. Sein is only used with intransitives: 

1. When the verb is a mutative perfective with effective force, i.e. when the 
subject is thought of, not as acting, but as resting in a state or condition pro- 
duced by the action, or as reposing at or moving toward some goal or destina- 
Uon that has been reached or will be reached by means of the activity indicated 
in the verb: Das liebe Blind ist unter meinen eigenen Augen verkiinunert 
wasted away, &c. Er ist seinen Leiden erlegen succumbed to, &c. Sein Leib 
ist in Staub zerfallen. Die Post ist soeben eingetroffen. Er ist nacb der 
Stadt gegangen. Other examples are given in I. 4 (2nd par.) above and B and 
C below. 

^ote. In M.H.G. we often even in the South find haben where there is a goal expressed: durch welhc schulde 
aic hclde her gevarn han {Nibelungenlied, Aventiure VII) for what purpose the heroes have come here. Here haben 
IS used as the idea of action in gevarn is more prominent than that of goal. The mention of the goal here gradually 
Drought these words into relations with pure mutativ^e perfectives, as kommen, S:c., which are used with a goal and 
are conjugated with sein. Hence sein is used here to-day. Compare 176. Note, last par. 

2. As the resultant condition and the attained goal are not only the out- 
come of an activity but also often the commencement of something new, sein 
often has ingressive force and points to the beginning of a state or activity: 
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Sein Herz ist 2 u ihr in Liebe entbrannt III-> lieart become inflamed A\ith 
!o\e for her. Er ist nbgereist He has started on a journey. Other examples 
are given in I. 4 (2nd par.) above and in A, B, and C below. In the categoo' 
cxplaincti in A and Nolr tlicrcunder South Germans prefer sein to haben in 
order that they may give expression (o tlie ingressive idea. 

3. Sein is often used with certain xerbs of motion pure and simple without 
mention of a goal or destination, for the rca‘«on that, being so often used with 
ihe-c words when a destination is expressed, it has become associated w'ith 
them and remains even when there is no reference to a goal. Examples arc 
gixen in C. 2. a and D. 

These are the general principles which may serve as a general guide. The 
detailed treatment follows; 

Sein is used as an au\iliar>' of tense: 

A, With two \crl)s of rc<;t, sein to he and bleiben to Er ist laage im Gefdngnisse 

gewesen. Er ist den gnnzen Abend 2U Hause gebiieben. This \iilie list oniv repre-^ents the 
htcrarj- usage of the North. In the lucrar> language of the South the list is larger. See Aote 
below. 


W|U«:u uutu ueui ^ei uteiucu wiuersuuiuea ^MiUcr s J tij) 


B. ^ylth verbs which represent the subject as resting in a new' state or condition as the 
result of a change brought about by the action of the verb. The idea of rest is contained in 
the auxiliary, that of action is contained in the verb, and that of change /row or into may he- 
a. In some prefix of the verb snch as ent fi:vay, from, transition into, er otd of. into a -itatp 
of, ver to the end nf rli->nr»p mrr, ■»!»,. f.'" .*^1 ’ 


scattering, auf i 
reddened out). ' 
The blooming o 
away in death c 
has arisen. Er 
Hans ist aufgew< 


iiaiA isi emgestuiaxen. Gestem abend'ist einer im Flufi ertrunkenr"' 
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b. In some prepositional phrase or in a predicate adjective: Der Wein ist (to denote resultant 
state) zu.Essig gegoren, but Der Wein hat (to denote an act) gegoren. Der Wein ist klar 
gegoren. Er ist ganz blau gefroren. The meaning has such a power over the form of conjuga- 
tion that some verbs which usually take haben are conjugated with sein when they indicate a 
change of condition: Eh, da miiCte der Junge doch ganz aus der Art geschlagen sein! (Raabe’s 
Fmkenrode, chap. xvi). 

c. In the meaning of the verb itself in the following verbs when used intransitively: altem 
(also with haben) to grow old; arten (also with haben) nach to take after, resemble; bersten 
to burst; bleichen (also with haben) to turn pale, white; brechen to break; frieren to freeze; 
gedeihen to thrive; gelingen to be successful j and its opposite mifilingen; genesen to recover 
from sickness; geraten to turn out (to be so-and-so), stray into, and miCraten to fail, turn out 
badly, prove a failure; gerinnen to coagulate, congeal; geschehen to come to pass, happen; 
gliicken to prosper, succeed, and its opposite miBglucken; heilen (also with haben) to heal; keimen 
to spring up, come up, bud out, germinate (in this meaning usually with haben); krepieren to 
burst, explode, die (of animals, and in coarse language also of men); passieren to happen, occur; 
platzen to explode; quellen to swell (of wood. &c.); reifien to break, tear; rosten (also with 
haben) to grow rusty; scheitem to be shipwrecked; schleiCen to split (intrans.), wear out by 
use (intrans.); schmelzen to melt; schwaren (also with haben) to fester, suppurate; schweigen 
or geschweigen to become silent, still in use in early N.H.G., as in Acts xv. 13, but now replaced 
by verstummen; schwellen to swell up; spleilSen to split (intrans.); sprieI5en or sprossen to 
sprout up, to put forth buds or sprouts (in this meaning usually with haben) ; springen to break 
or burst (intrans.), spring (a leak); sterben to die; wachsen to grow; welken to wither, fade 
away; werden to become; wurzeln (sometimes w. haben) to take root: Der Topf ist geborsten 
The pot has burst. Die Nadel ist gebrochen The needle broke. Getreide, welches angekeimt 
ist, kann den Nahrungswert nicht mehr haben, als wenn es noch nicht gekeimt hatte (Bismarck's 
Reden, 10, 147). Das Holz ist gequollen. Die Milch ist geronnen. Die Backen sind xiber 
Nacht geschwollen. Die Feder ist gesprungen The spring broke. Das Schiff war leek ge- 
sprungen und drohte zu sinken {Hamburger Nachrichten, March 10, 1906). 

Earlier in the period haben was used with a number of these A^erbs and is still found occasionally: 
Die arabische Religion tind Nationalkultur haiJte diese Blumen (der Dichtung), vielleicht 
hatten sie in Europa der Zeiten auch noch nicht gedeihet (now gediehen) (Herder). Es hatt^ 
ihm auch gegliickt, wenn nicht, &c. (Wieland). Wie weit ihr’s gelungen hat (Schiller). Die 
verborgenen Klippen, an denen die stolze Vemunft schon gescheitert hat (id.). Dafi diese 
Pflanze des nationalen Russentums nur auf Moskauer Boden zu gedeihen vermag und auch 
nur gediehen hat {Gegenwart, 1887, No. 34). 

Altern, arten, bleichen, frieren, heilen, and trocknen, are still conjugated with haben when 
it is desired to emphasize the idea of an act rather than that of a resultant state: Onkel Harre 
namlich hatte in der letzten Zeit so merklich gealtert, daC es selbst fiir ims, die wir ihn fast 
taglich sahen, auffallig war (R. Huch's Ltidolf Ursleu, chap. xxl). But to call attention to a 
result: Obgleich sie furchtbar gealtert war (Gutzkow's i?., 9, 452). Es hat (act) gefroren, but 
Das Wasser ist (resultant state) gefroren. Die Wunde hat (act) gut geheilt, but Die Wunde 
ist (resultant state! geheilt. Die Wasche hat gut getrocknet, but Die Wasche ist getrocknet. 

Note 1. In using the above words, care must be taken to distinguish between the idea of iransidve and inlrafisitive, 
as only the latter use requires sein in the compound tenses. See 257. 1. &. 

Note 2. The meaning has such power over the form of conjugation that some verbs which usually take haben are 
often conjugated with sein in those meanings which are similar to those of the verbs in the above list. This is espe- 
cially true of einschlagen (after the analogy of geraten) to turn out (to be so-and-so), succeed, and /ehlschlagen (after 
the analogy of miClingen) to turn out xinsuccessfuli Eine politische Spekulation dem alten preuCischen Fritz gegen- 
iiber ist auch nicht so eingeschlagen, wie man’s wiinschte und verhoffte (Raabe's A, T., chap. xiii). Auch die Ver- 
suche, selbst die lateinischen Termini (terras) zu verdeutschen, sind immer wieder fehlgeschlagen (H. Wunderlich). 
Das Wagms ist feWgeschlagen {Frankfurter Zeit,, Aug. 8. 1914). Here as elsewhere, however, the force of the simple 
verb or the idea of an act asserts itself, and hence we sometimes also find haben: Alle seine Hoffnungen sind Oder 
auch haben ihm fehlgeschlagen (J. Grimm). Alle ihre derartigen Versuche haben aber bis jetzt fehlgeschlagen 
{Ncue Znreher Zcit., Feb. 16, 1904). 

C. With all intransitive verbs of motion from place to place, when the subject is thought of 
as resting at some goal, or as starting from some point of departure or towards some end or 
destination. 

1. The idea of rest or the beginning of the activity is in sein, that of action is contained in 
the verb, and that of a destination, arrival, departure may lie: 

a. In some prefix such as er out of, ent away from, or in those denoting away, arrival, up, 
out of, thither, hither, into, upward, forth, towards, down, &c. (ab, an, auf, aus, bin or da'hin, 
her or da'her, ein, em'por, fort, zu, wieder, Sic.): Auf meine Frage ist keine Antwort erfolgt 
iSo answer has come to my’question (lit. has followed out of it, i.e. the question). Er ist dem 
Gefangnis entsprungen He has escaped from prison. Bei Schinidts ist ein Tochterchen ange- 
kommen A wee daughter has arrived at Schmidt's. Er ist die Treppe hinuntergegangen. Der 
BUtz ist herabgeflammt. Der Tag ist angebrochen. Dunkelheit ist eingebrochen, but Der 
Dieb hat (act) eingebrochen. Er ist durch Ungliicksf^le ganz heruntergekommen Misfortunes 
have ruined him (lit. He has come down on account of misfortunes). Er ist abgefahren, abge- 
dampft, ausgekniffen. 

Earlier in the period haben could also be used here: Er hat nider gekniet j vnd sich gelagert 
wie ein Love (Gen. xlix. 9). Thus earlier in the period the idea of the act as a whole was felt 
more \fividly than the local force of the prefix, while to-day attention is uniformly directed to 
the point of arrival or departure. 

The intrans. umschlagen /e upset (intrans.), capsize, change suddenly is usually conjugated 
with sein on account of the idea of change of location or state contained in the prefix, altho the 
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< jnplc \Yrl> i» n tnn« crtn}ntnir«| mth habtn* PlGtzlich tat nur cln lautcr, nahcr Aufschrel 
Icjnd, daB Tcnnuthch das RcfJlhrdctc Pool umpcschlaren scl H fi) Die 

■WTinderrontn IHus^onen wartn RthntU In ihr Gtptnttil utnrtstWarcn ^ A 1 c!np \ ). 

\\c often ho«T\'rr, f n J haben b»-n* i» i}»e f lei of m ict n whole frit more itinlls tinn 
Ihr Kiel of clnnRC of phre or «t-itc <»r tlm force of th^ * mpic lYrli i vrt'« itv-If Dcr Wopen 
hat*c umrrsthl9Rcn (schllrr) In den VolJcsscbichten Intle die SlimnunR crilndhch umre- 
schliRcft |Ko « Uor/I't An *f:rf] p U) In the <mir mnnner other \Trt« iluctititc 
iK-tum haben ind sem Auf den Rflcbwcre bin Ich be! mclncm nrndef einpcsprocheo 
(Ijr"itu ^ , 1 2 ) Ich habe bti Ihm clnpcsprochcn <M Urjne * IS t f'rr'w/A» 

f» In 1 prrjKx tiontl phn r or tn in ^ hnrh Dis leichle GefShn war mil Voter und Tochtcr 
ton dannen cerolU Fr ht fiber den FIuB fc'^bwonncn Per Rasen war wdd in die HChC 
Re^chossen Wir <lnd an den Rand det Wa’des pelanrt Die polnKchen Aspirafionen wachseP 
ins Uferlose, sobald nur di" Mfiplicbkeit nahe perfiekt isi, daO die Repicrunp sie erfuilen will 
In Hessen ist besonders dcr hotstind ru Tape petreten Ft ist dis erstc Mai, daD ich auf 
eia derar*ires MiBrers’ehen rc'^toBcn bm Fr ist in’s 7jnmcr peschlapcn f-r <rll lr:A faren oA 
t'-’-t ^^e forr-i in I Es war mlr ordenthch wic cm Schrcckcn in die Glicder peschlapen, but to 
denote an '•rt Per Ihitr hat in die Eichc Resch'apen 
2 TliO'* 1 ‘in'ir mirin' iim sn-rb'^ ol m iti m ntr oinjii.,Ttr<I with hiben, nnd nf»l sc n* 
a When the i In of iluriK n i' nrmi n nl in I no it>il tir'iKmictl 1 \ pri I a prrpo iljoml 
nhnv or «tlirrwi« in thr N nh V>’ir haben den r®nien Abend pctanit, bm V»It 

slndausc . o . • 11 pejapt M ootlu; 

In semer ' r auf dem IIinzuRC 

so lus’ip. I 3 ■ ■ ■ Per Weld hit pc* 

rauscht 'iz-e /rmt f-ir t nt Per -Yr //rurf on riwr 

miiftrc Als wir drei W’oehen marschiert b Atttail Sm^ rt/ 

172) but Vr’ir smd in drcl Tapen hlerher marsthlcrt Ihr Mann hnttc nls KapitHn pefahreP 
(I nkm? < 11 ir 7r ip'"! Jrif f \fsi* n t ut-*/- IN) I \rn if the ^tvil m n ntinneil haben !•* often 
m the North user! the i lei of ihint on or the i In of in ict i-i i i\h)li i-. hit more siMtllv 
thin the J ici of the i ml So hat er lanpe Tahrc neben semem liundcfuhrwerk durch die DGrfcr 
Rctrabt (1 renssen ^ Jorn I h! chip xi ) I- r hatte nur cinmal um den Rruenen ectreten tl’ontcn’* 
JuntifritAtchictt. p lO-l) 

b-^i^c his in pirt lireomc unset th-fl hen* Such sTtlw is rclten, fahren, rasen fi r«j/i 
Echwmmeo, s\e . ssluch ire usuilU ii'til in connection with i i«mI in ! Inner irr often conju 
j^ittil With scin, hive become *0 thon>I\ I'vocjUmI with this luiil in tint the\ irr often con 
jireited with It ' * r 

Bind gentten ol: ■ 

Ttth 2, <>) Sc • » 

daraus, daO er euic z. ' * 

f/inwe) Per ist per ■ * 

smd wtf tilchtig mars 
felt Piese Truppe 

19, 191'i) Ptrliips the u^c ol marschieren hire with klinipfcn helf*e<l sup}.est the impingement 
of haben Sem is il<o u*«l tun in um. Ich babe mich nle um den Morpen gc' 

kfimmert und bln stets gut dabci gefahren (KiiIh. a chip x) lienee tliCM- words arc 

grantatinK towinh tlic t,rt>up P lx low Fahren is ofttn umiI with haben, not, hnwcier, is a 
\crb dcnotiOK motion but m the Kn'c to injorm t)-e duUfi pJ a co< chn in U u roirhntat h -c 
charge of the drmnp, or with rtfertnee to tlic comfortil hiuss of the iiliicle Fr hittc in WieP 
zchn Jahre gefahren (U-ssihk » Uinno I 2) Wir sind nach dcr Stadt gefahren Wer hat 
gefahren’ 11 e rode to tovn 1 1 ho dro-rf Per Zug hat heute schlecht gefahren 

Carher m the pcnoil haben wis common witli piiri. \( rbs of motion Bm ich nicht dcln Eselin 
I darauff du gentten hast zu demcr Zcit (Ntim xxii "0) 
b In 1 few aiscs when thi. \crhs an, iiveil fi^untutl>, is tlie ulri of in ict is prominent 
Er hat fortgefahren zu lescn Jfe eonttmied to read but Er ist fortgefahren }J( las Anren a -viy 
Sem IS also used m fi glint ixc u ‘ ' ... '-r Er^ 

zahlung fortgefahren (M Ilcvn ' - - 

where the local idci is more ills «■ «• . 

not yet penetrated into the sec - ■ 

force of the verb asserts itself [me sagte,| Pns seicn nutzlose Beunruhlgungcn, weshalb sic 
denn auch m ibn gedningen seL von solchen Berechnungen Abstand zu nehmen (I ontint u 
7}ih ^ daC ich eigentlich In ihn gedrungen wHre, mit proOef 

Offenheit fibM seme fikonomische Situation ausgesprochen (Sp,clln^.tn•s Selbsteerecht p T-i) 

(-"y 'O''’,'" 'taC'ltnkt.'l.u, 

act the original idci of going . , 

mit unerhorten Exekutionen vi ‘ , 

m2';UXu°'(Coc.'h,T ist „l=h. ..nirmit 

gegen Sie verfahren, wie wir n , ‘ „ ««fHchtig 

c Treten IS conjugated witl Uoimnnn) 

“ Et .St ...I Hoi EO. .t out Etc HEhnercuEcn EcMc'n" (iV'S) 
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and Er hat auf eine Raupe getreten (id.). Instead of haben, however, we often find sein here: 
Du bist mir auf mein Kleid getreten (Fulda’s JiigendfrenndCy 2, 4). 

D. With the following growing list of intransitives, in most part simple verbs of motion, 
sein is used even where the destination is not expressed, also where the idea of duration is present, 
begegnen (see a below) to meet, bekommen (sometimes with haben) to suit, agree with, turn 
out (well or bad) for one, desertieren to desert the army, fallen to fall, fliegen (except in the 
one case in C. 2. a) to fly, fliehen to flee, flieBen (see a below) to flow, folgen (see a below) to 
follow, gehen to go, gleiten to glide, slip, kentem to upset (of a boat), kommen to come, kriechen 
(see a) to crawl, creep, laufen to run, promenieren to take a walk, reisen to travel, retirieren 
to retreat, rinnen to run, flow, scheiden to depart,^ separate, schleichen to sneak, schreiten 
to step, stride, schwinden to disappear, segeln to sail, sinken to sink, sprengen to ride at full speed, 
steigen to rise, stranden to run ashore, straucheln (see a) to stumble and fall, stiirzen to fall, 
tumble, wandeln to walk, wandem to travel, journey, weichen to yield, ziehen to proceed, move 
(intrans.) : Er ist mir heute begegnet. Wie ist Hmen das gestrigeFest bekommen (agreed with)? 
Wessen Uhr ist nun richtig gegangen? (Raabe’s Guimanns Reisen, chap. viii). Sie (i,e. die Uhr) 
ist nie ordentlich gegangen (Heer’s Der Konig der Bernina, III), Ich bin den ganzen Tag gelaufen. 
Zv;ei Duelle . . . schienen ein rasches Sichn^em an sein Schneidigkeitsideal zu verbiirgen 
und hatten ebensogut wie Wendelins Talente zu groCen Hoffnungen berechtigen diirfen, wenn 
nicht das Gespenst der Entlassimg wegen bestandig anwachsender Schulden immer nebenher 
geschritten w^e (Fontane’s Poggenpuhls, chap, i). Deine treue Liebe ist nicht geschwunden. 

It should be remembered that haben was much more common here earlier in the period: 
DEnn wir haben nicht den klugen Fabeln gefolget (2. Peter, L 10). Mein fus hat gestrauchelt 
(Ps. xciv. IS). Nut einem Traurigen hab’ ich begegnet (Schiller’s Jnngfrau, 3, 4). Survivals 
of this former usage can still be found: Ich habe heute friih Doktor Mettner begegnet (Schnitz- 
Icr’s Das Vermdehtnis, p. 112), haben being most common with begegnen, as in this and the 
following example, in connection with an accusative object, altho the dative is also sometimes 
found here and in connection with sein is the usual construction. Auf einem Waldgang nun 
habe ich den Riedel (name) begegnet (Rosegger’s Sonnenschein, p. 2). Also in case of other of 
these verbs do we sometimes find haben in accordance with older usage, esj^ecially in the North, 
where there is still a distinct feeling here for the idea of an act or activity: Zwischen tms hat’s 
schon manchmal auf Hieb imd Stich gegangen (Otto Ernst’s Jugend von heute, 1, 15) = Wir 
haben auf Hieb imd Stich gefochten. Das tut sie immer, aus SpaC, wenn ich so toll gelaufen 
habe (I'renssen’s Jorn Uhl, XIV)- So fliisterte der See und die Baume und der Wind in der 
Nacht in der Gegend, wo er noch vor vierzehn Tagen gewandelt hatte (id., Hilligenlei, p. 571). 
Et hat alles jot jejangen! (Ponten’s Jnngfrdnlichkeii, p. 9) = Alles ist gut gegangen. Uns 
hat es bisher noch nicht schlecht gegangen (Feldpostbrief in Magdebnrger Generalanzeiger, 1914). 
In colloquial speech also in the South: Aber erz^’ doch, Fritz! Wie hat es gegangen? (Ludwig 
Thoma’s Die Lokalbahn, p. 25), but the “correct” Beringer on p. 53 of the same work says: 
Nun, wie ist es gegangen? 

a. A few of the above list may take haben when the local idea disappears, and they become 
figurative, especially begegnen, in the sense to meet with (a difficulty), meet (an emergency), 
confront, coincide with, and often in the meaning to treat (friendly, &c.); fliellen, laufen, lecken, 
and triefen in case of a metonymic subject; folgen in the sense to obey, follow, kriechen to crawl, 
cringe; straucheln to stumble (in a moral sense): Gestem bin ich einem Bekannten begegnet, 
but Der Lehrer hat den Unarten der Schiiler nachdriicklich begegnet and Und in einem andern 
Punkte hatten Hohenlohes und Bismarcks politische Gedanken sich schon friiher harmonisch 
begegnet {Kolnischc Zeitung). Er ist or (laying the emphasis upon the idea of a conscious agent 
ading with intention) hat mir hart begegnet (met or treated). Der Eiter ist aus der Wtmde 
geflossen, but Die Augen haben geflossen. Der Wein ist aus dem Fall gelaufen, but Das Fafi 
hatte schon einige Zeit gelaufen (= geleckt), ehe ich es bemerkte. Das Wasser ist aus dem 
Kessel geleckt, but Der Kessel hat geleckt. Der Schweifi ist von der Stime getrieft, but Die 
Stirne hat yon SchweiC getrieft. Der Sohn hat dem Vater or dem Rat des Vaters gefolgt. Hatt’ 
ich nur gleich meinem Instinkt gefolgt! Er hat vor ihm gekrochen. Er ist gestrauchelt, but 
Er hat gestrauchelt (morally). On tiie other hand, except in the case of a metonymic subject, 
we perhaps more frequently find sein with the above verbs also in figurative use, as the force 
of the verb in its literal meaning asserts itself: Ferdinand VH. war vor der rauhen Macht Na- 
poleons gelcrochen (v. Sybel). Unter diesen Angehorigen war auch ein alterer Bruder yon 
ihm, der ihm bis dahin ganz besonders unliebsam begegnet war (Fontanc’s Der Tunnel fiber 
d*f Spfec, \*). Ich bin seinem Rate gefolgt (Vogel’s Deutsches Nachschlagebuch), but Paul in 
his Wdrtorbuch says we must use haben when there is no object at all: Warum hast du nicht 
gefolgt? 

OfrrralKcJe. Of course verb^ that arc usually’ intrans. and take sein arc conjugated with haben when they become 
: Ich bin nach Hause gelaufen / have rui: //owe. but Ich habe mich aiiCer Atem gelaufen 1 have run until 1 am 
out vf breaifu Er ist vora Bach gesturzt und hat dabei cin Kind tot gefallen. 

I*.. Intransitives tliat denote a beginning or cessation of activity pure and simple without 
reference to a change of place or condition are usually conjugated with haben: Das Spiel hat 
eben angefangen. Der Rcgen hat aufgehort. Der Sturm hat ausgetobt. The storm has spent 
ii^ fur\\ Drei Tage darauf hatte die alte Lisbeth ausgerungen (IVIarriot’s Mcnschlichhcit)^ 
Mcino Geschichte hat ausgeklungen (Laiiff’s Kdrrchick, p. 392). 

On account of the pronounced ingress! ve force or the idea of an end or result contained in 
y'iixw of ^crhs there is n tendency to employ sein instead of haben: Das Tier hat (act) or 
ist (re'^ult) %"erendet. Aber das Wort „Califomien*‘ klang doch wde Gold und Abenteuer, und 
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eswar zucrstvor seinem Ohr gf* * ““ r- - — P-*a#a voters dessen drohende 
Verarmung herausztilesen mcL ■ *■ . ' war es geklungen (had 

sounded, \e the impression had ■ ' > . * !'* ■ ■ stamme von ihrem filr 

em MSdchen sonderbaren Anz ^ ' ' ' I ■ r ' ‘tzte Schlag war schon 

funf Minuten ausgeklungen (Borne), Sein ascbenfaibenes Gesicht — ein Granatstilck hat 
die Brust zemssen — ist, soil Ich so sagen, nihig ausgeklungen. Er hat kerne Schmenen 
geftihlt (Liliencron's Knegsuotellen, Anno 1870, Umzingclt) Die Glocken aber waren ver- 
klungen (Laufl’s Karrekiek, p 374) 

With such compounds as nave a verb in D as a basal component sein must be used Die 
Maschine ist tmter starker Belastung angelaufcn The machine started, fi.c 

a In North German anfangen is not infrequently found with sem: Bist du nicht angefan- 


192. Paradigm or the Compound Tenses or loben and fallen. 


Present Perfect Tense 


I have praised, &c. 


I have fallen 

(see 191. II D) 

Indlc 


SubJ 


Indic 


Sub]. 

ich babe 


ich babe 


ich bin 


ich sei 

du hast 


du habest 


du bist 

cf 

du sei(e)st 

er hat 


er babe 


er ist 


er sei 

wir haben ! 

’3 

wir haben 

'3 

wir sind 

wir seien 

ibr habt 

bjO 

ibr habet 

bO 

ibr seid 


ibr seiet 

sie haben ^ 


sie haben _ 


sie sind. 


sie seien 


Perfect Infinitive. 

gelobt (zu) haben gefallen (zu) sein 


Perfect Imperative, 

2nd per. babe gelobt, hab(e)t gelobt sei gefallen, seid gefallen 

3rd per, er babe gelobt er sei gefallen, sie seien gefallen 


Past Perfect Tense. 


Indic. 

icb batte 
du battest 
er batte 
wir batten 
ibr battet 
sie batten 


I had praised, &c 


SubJ. 

ich batte 
du hatt(e)st 
er batte 
wir batten 
ibr battet 
sie batten 


I fiad fallen, &c. 


India 

ich werde 1 
du wirst 
er wird 
wir werden 
ibr werdet 
sie werden 


I shall praise, &c. 


India 

ich war 
du warst 
er war 
wir waren 
ibr wart 
sie waren 


Future Tense. 


Subj 

icb werde 
du werde st 
er werde 
wir werden 
ibr werdet 
sie werden 


Sabj 

ich ware 
du war (e) St 
er ware 
wir waren 
ibr war(e)t 
sie wilren 


I shall fall, &c. 

Indie 

ich werde 
du wirst 
er wird 
wir werden 
ibr werdet 
sie werden 


subi 

ich werde 
du werdest 
er werde 
wir werden 
ibr werdet 
sie werden 
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Future Infinitive. ' 

loben zu wollen fallen zu woUen 


Future Perfect Tense. 


I shall have praised, &c. 


Indie. 


Subj. 


ich werde 
du wirst 
er wird 
wir werden 
ihr werdet 
sie werden 


.n 

ci 


,0. 

o 

1—1 

(U 

bJO 


ich werde 
du werdest 
er werde 
wir werden 
ihr werdet 
sie werden 



I shall have fallen, &c. 


Indie. 

ich werde 
du wirst 
er wird 
wir werden 
ihr werdet 
sie werden 


ri 

o 

c/3 


O 


o 

b£l 


Subj. 

ich werde 
du werdest 
er werde . 
wir werden 
ihr werdet 
sie werden 


.a 

(U 

CO 

d 

0) 

c 

’d 

a> 


Periphrastic Subjunctive. 


Past. I should (would) praise, 
fall, &c. 

Past, Past Perfect. 


ich wiirde 
du wiirdest 
er wiirde 
wir wiirden 
ihr wiirdet 
sie wiirden 


ich wiirde 
du wiirdest 
er wiirde 
wir wiirden 
ihr wiirdet 
sie wiirden 




Past Perfect. I should (would) have 
praised, fallen, &c. 

Past. Past Perfect. 


ich wiirde 
du wiirdest 
er wiirde I S 
wir wiirden [ ^ 
ihr wiirdet 
sie wiirden ^ 


ich wiirde 
du mirdest 
er wiirde 
wir wiirden 
ihr wiirdet 
sie wiirden 








193. Paradigm of the Compound Tenses of sein and werden. 

« 

Present Perfect Tense. 


I have been, &c. 


Indie. 

ich bin 
du bist 
er ist 
wir sind 
ihr seid 
sie sind 


d 


0) 

CO 

o 


o 


bD 


Subj. 

ich sei 
du sei (e) St 
er sei 
wir seien 
ihr seiet 
sie seien 


d 

(U 

CO 

o 

<D 

bJD 


Indie. 


I have become, &c. 

Subj. 


ich bin 
du bist 
er ist 
wir sind 
ihr seid 
sie sind 


! cN 


^00 
) t- 


ich sei 
du sei(e)st 
er sei 
wir seien 
ihr seiet 
sie seien 


d;-> 
<D CJ 

o 

Aoo 

Mr* 


gewesen (zu) sein 


Perfect Infinitive. 

(ge)worden (zu) sein (178. 2. C) 


Perfect Imperative. 

2nd per. sei gewesen, seid gewesen sei (ge)worden, seid (ge)worden. 

3rd per. er sei gewesen, sie seien er sei (ge)worden, sie seien (ge)wor- 

gewesen den (178. 2. C). 


Past Perfect Tense. 


■ I had been, &c. 

Indie. 


ich war 
du warst 
er war 
wir waren 
ihr wart 
sie waren 


Subj. 

ich ware 
duwar(e)st 
er ware 
\vir waren 
ihr war(e)t 
sie waren 


d 

O 

CO 

r ^ 
o 

bO 




o 

CO 

03 




03 

bJO 


Indie. 


I had become, &c. 

Subj. 


ich war 
du warst 
er war 
wir waren 
ihr wart 
sie waren 


S (j 

ns 

O (N 

^CO 
03 !!>- 
bDT-< 


ich ware 1 


du war(e)st 

0) CJ 

er ware 

o 

wir waren 

1 ^ • 

ihr war(e)t 

03 Ir- 
bO^ 

sie waren , 
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Future Tense 


I shall be, &c 

Indtc. 

ich werde 
du wirst 
er wild 
wir werden j 
ihr werdet 
sie werden 


I shall have been, &.C 

Indc 

ich werde 
du wirst 
er wird 
wir werden 
ihr werdet 
sie werden 


lode. 


I shall become, &c 


ich werde 

ich werde 

ich werde 

du werdest 

du wirst 

c du werdest 

c er werde 

er wird 

^ er werde 

^ WIT werden | 

‘ § WIT werden | 

' g wir werden 

ihr werdet 

ihr werdet , 

^ ihr werdet 

sxe werden J 

sie werden J 

sie werden 


Future Infinitive 
werden zu woUen 

Future Perfect Tense 

I shall have become, &c 


g 

ich werde 

S 

ich werde 

d 

ich werde 

S 

du werdest 

V 

u 

du wirst 

V U 

du werdest 

a 

er werde 

d 

er wird 

o 

er werde 

- V 

WIT werden 

0) 

m 

WIT werden I 

' te a* 

^ w 00 

WIT werden 

V 

ihr werdet i 

% 

ihr werdet 


ihr werdet 

a> 

bO 

sie werden ^ 

bJ3 

sie werden _ 


sie werden ^ 


» r \ 

Q> O 

g S<M 
A“a> 

(u 

bO Ti 


Past I should (would) be, 
become, &c 


Periphrastic Subjunctive 


Past Perfect I should (would I have been, 
become, &c 


5 U 

o Bo* 
> <u . 
^Wco 

«D !>• 

bo r* 


ich wurde 

S ich wurde ' 

ich wurde 

du wurdest 

w du wurdest 

du wurdest 

1 d er wurde 

^ d er wurde 

er wurde 

( S wvr wurden 1 

[ S wir wurden ' 

I” g WIT wurden 

ihr wurdet 

^ ihr wurdet 

^ ihr wurdet 

J sie wurden , 

1 gj sie wurden ^ 

sie wurden _ 


The Passive Voice 

194 The passive voice denotes that the subject receives the action The 
passive m German has as in English no special tense or mood forms of its 
own, but IS made up by combining the perfect participle with different auxiliary 
verbs The following forms are used in German 

1 A Actional Passive Forms The usual passive form to express action, 
1 e the actional (see 4 below) passive, is formed by combining the various 
moods and tenses of werden to become with the perfect participle of the verb 
to be conjugated, which remains uninfiected thruout (pres indic ) ich werde 
gelobt I am being praised, du wirst gelobt, &.c , (past indic ) ich wurde gelobt, 
(pres perf indic ) ich bm gelobt worden, (past perf mdic ) ich war gelobt 
worden, (future mdic ) ich werde gelobt werden, &c , (pres subjunctive) ich 
werde gelobt, du werdest gelobt, &c The only irregularity m the conjugation 
is that the perf part of werden is here uniformly without the ge worden, not 
geworden No passive idea lies in werden, as it also when combined with the 
present infinitive, forms the future active (ich werde loben), and the future 
perfect active uhen used with the perfect infinitive (ich werde gelobt haben) 
Werden retains m the passive its original meaning of to become, and thus denotes 
here a passing into a state which is indicated by the perfect participle ich werde 
gerettet I am being rescued, lit I am becoming or am going over into the state 
of being rescued 
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B. However, werden is not the only auxiliary employed in the actional 
passive, but sein is still, according to a usage prevailing in earlier periods, fre- 
quently used, replacing werden often in the pres, perfect, past perfect, future 
perfect, past perfect periphrastic subjunctive, and even regularly replacing it 
in the imperative, and often in the present infinitive. See a, b, c. 

a. In M.H.G. the pres, perfect was formed by combining the pres, of sein 
with the perfect participle of the verb to be conjugated: (indie.) ich bin gelobet. 
The past perfect was formed by combining the past of sein and the participle: 
ich was gelobet. Thus the present perfect and the past perfect of the old 
actional passive were formed by the aid of the auxiliary sein and were exactly 
the same in form as the present and the past of the modern statal (see 4 below) 
passive. This former usage still lingers on, especially in the North, tho no 
longer recognized by grammarians: Uber den Begriff der Philologie ist viel 
herumgestritten (H. Paul, Paul’s Grundriji, p. 1, 2nd ed.). Im librigen gibt 
der Staatsanwalt selbst zu, dafi in der ITahe des Postens zweimal scharf ge- 
schossen ist {Hamburger Nachrichten, Jan. 7, 1914). This form often occurs in 
the official reports of the Great War : Der Briickenkopf von Friedrichstadt ist 
gestern ersturmt (Sept. 4, 1915). This older usage is quite common with ge- 
baren: Ich bin am 23. Mai 1844 geboren (Wustmann’s Sprachdummheiten , 
p. 107, 3rd ed.). The present regular passive forms with the auxiliary worden 
in the present perfect and the past perfect first appear in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at first, however, very rarely. By the end of the sixteenth century they are 
fairly well established in the South. 

b. The regular future perfect and the past perfect periphrastic subjunc- 
tive are still avoided on account of their clumsiness and nonconformity to the 
usual_ rules for end-stress (216. II. 1. A.), their place being often supplied by 
combining the future or the past periphrastic subjunctive of sein with the perfect 
part.: ich werde gelobt sMn instead of ich werde gelobt worden sein; ich 
wiirde gel6bt sein instead of ich wiirde gelobt worden sein. 

c. ^ In an earlier period of the language, sein was the more common passive 
auxiliary in the infinitive and imperative, and it has tenaciously defended 
these positions against werden, as it is still frequently found in the infinitive 
where we might naturally expect werden, and is used as a rule in the imperative, 
both in the 2nd and 3rd person, altho in the latter also werden is found. In 
the infinitive, sein seems to be especially common after the modal auxiliaries, 
particularly wollen: Wenn er im Lager einherging, wollte er nicht gegriifit 
sein (Ranke). Nur von dir mochte ich gut genannt sein, was die Welt von 
mir spricht, ist mir eins (Heer’s Der Konig der Bernina, XVIII). Diese 
[Entschuldigung]^ beruht auf der Befiirchtung, dafi ich beleidigt sein miisse, 
an mein Alter erinnert zu werden (Suttner’s Im Bergliause, p. 93). Damit soil 
mcht gesagt sein, daU man nicht auch andere lieben kann (Bartel’s Geschichte 
der deutschen Literatur, II, p. 424). These examples can easily' be multiplied, 
as the construction is still quite frequent, but the use of werden here is perhaps 
more common:^ Es mufi ja einmal gesagt werden (Sudermann’s Die Ehre, 2, 11). 
In the perfect infinitive, however, the older construction with sein may possibly 
be the preferred one; Dann erzahlte er, daC der junge Mensch seiner Gesund- 
heit sowie seinem Beutel wohl zu viel zugemutet haben und von den Seinen 
m die Verbannung geschickt sein mochte (Schubin’s Refugium peccatorum, V), 

clumsy geschickt worden sein mochte. 

The grammarians often give werden as the auxiliary with the • passive im- 
perative; usage, however, seems almost wholly upon the side of sein in the 
^nd person and usually also in the 3rd person, which, however, is in fact the 
^d person of the pres, subjunctive. Second person: Kiisse Lieschen und die 
&nder und sei gekufit von Deinem Theodor (Fontane an seine Frau, March 
10, 185/). Seien Sie gesegnet fiir alles (Sudermann’s Die Ehre, 4, 12). Only 
rarely here vuth werden: oder wirt (older. form, now werde) alhie erslagen 
{Pmzival, 26/. 20). Komm — neue Erde wUl dich umgriinen, | will mit dir 
sich, der Blume, schmiicken, | werde geboren! (Wildenbruch’s Die Lieder des 
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Euripides, p 07) Third per'^on Hter sci es bemerkt Here nny it be permitted 
me to rcmirk Goll sei es Rodtinkt! Tlnnk God for it I Gesegnet 6ci dem 
Kingangt Hebes Kind! (R'n!>c‘i Die Lcute arts dem WaMe HI, clnp \i) Auf 
einen wichtigen Punkt sci hier noch die Aufmcrksamkeit gclenkt (Brugmnnn's 
Kurze verfiilcichetidc Grammatik, p 2Sn) Sein also in a subordiintc 
cHu*^ after a \crb c\prc‘'‘^ing util, comtuniid Hemn, cm alter Branch | will, 
dnfl wenn Ostem kam ms Land, 1 wenn Icisc gnint dcr Domenstrauch ( . . . daB 
dann die erste Vollmondnacht | fiicgend und wiegcnd s e i durchwacht (Su- 
dcrimnn’s Die dret Rciherjedcni 3, 2 ) 

In the following rithtr nrc c\'iniplts werden is used ns nu\ihnr> in the 3rd 
person Geheibgt werde dem Name (I nthtr) Ihr scid von mtr geschicden — 
werd* auch mir, ] von euch zu schcidcn, Kraft und Mut verhehen! (Goethe's 
Tasso, 1, 2) Ewig werde dem gcdacht (Schillers Sic^csfcst) Die Welt will 
betrogen weTden, so wcTdc sie detm bettogew (Ofcrr Land nnd Aferr^ 

The 2nd pers impcmti\c nn> l>c rcphccxl b\ the imptmiivc of lasscn nnd i 
dependent infintti\e laD dlch iiberreden (fnmdnr form) be persuaded, or aUo-i 
^ourseJf lo be persuaded, laBt cuch uberreden (pi of fnmilnr form), lassen Sic 
Sich uberreden (polite form) 

2 Passtie utfh bekommen, knegen, or crhalten, instead of werden A pcculnr 
pnssne construction is often found which tlc‘'cr\c‘s allcniion It is formed b> 
placing the noun which denotes the objecli\e point of the acti\it> in the acc 
as the object of tlic \trb bekommen, crhalten, or knegen (m ixipuhr hnginge), 
and then making the real \crb of the sentence an objecii\e prcthcatc in the 
form of a perfect participle Er hat es gesagt bekommen = Es ist ihm gesagt 
worden Bekamen Sie das Geld drahtlich angcwiesen? Was the monc> wireal 
to >ou? Jedermann erhielt IB Patronen zugezahlt I ificcn cartridges were 
tlealt out to each man Ich knege memc Mtihe redheh bczahlt I am well 
paid for my trouble The pas«;i\ c idea here lies in the perf part Tlic object 
ma> be supprcs<;cd, and the \crb bekommen or crhalten remains almost with 
the force of the pas«;i\c aii\ilnr> werden Aber nicht doch — dofur bekomme 
ich ja von Fraulein Philippi bezahlt (Whldcnbruch s Die H aidfratt) Don’t pa> 
me — I shall be paid b> Miss P 

A similar construction is found after fdhren, bnngen, and nchmen: Man 
fuhrte ihn an einem Arm gefafit He was lc<l along held b> one ann Mhdehen 
bnngen den Hut auf einer Stangc getragen (bchilltrs 7e!J, 1 201 ■>) Die 
Dienstboten brachten klemc Walder m die Ofen geschleppt (Maria JamtschccU’s 
Etner Mutter Ste^ IX) Man nahm ihn gefangen 

3 Passtie utth gehoren Another passi\c construction is not tnfrcqucntl> 
found which is worthy of attention b> reason of Us pithy terseness Instead 
of raussen ought (a necessity which lies m the nature of things) with a dependent 
passive infinitive a simple tense of gehoren to belong, be fit is usexi followed by 
the perfect participle of the \crl) to be conjugatetl, which seiaes ns a prethcatc 
complement Em entlaufen Schaf gehort m semen Stall gclicfcrt (bchefTel s 
Ekkehard, chap xxi) A runaway sfiecp ought to be brought back to its fold 
Sauber gehalten gehort em Kind und wohl verpflegt (Herminc Villingcr s 
s Romans IluH ) Dem gehbrt daS Handwork gelegt (Kami Ion’s 0 Domina 
Mea, p 123) 


4 Acltonal and Statal Passtie Different from the abo\e passive forms 
denoting an action is a statal passi\c which does not denote an action at all, 
but only a slate It is formed by combining the perfect participle of the \tri> 
to be conjugated with the different moods and tenses of the auxiliary sem 
The dvdcrcwcc between tins st'vtal passive and the actional passive is indicated 
by the difference m the meaning of the two auxiliaries employed The forms 
vvith werden denote an action going on or an act conceived ns n whole while 
the forms with sem denote a stale that has resulted from previous action Das 
Haus wird angestnehen Ihc liousc is being painted and Das Haus wird oft 
angestnehea Ihe house is often, painted but Das Haus ist amrestrichnn Tti, 
house IS painted Die Tlir wird jeden Abend urn sechs Uhr gcsrhlossen Ue 
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door is shtit (i.e. some one shuts the door) every evening at six, but Die Tiir ist 
geschlossen The door is shut. Die Schiffbriichigen sind mit grower Gefahr 
der Brandung entrissen worden, jetzt sind sie gerettet. Where we might 
upon the first thought expect to find a statal passive form with sein we often 
find an actional form with werden, as not the, idea of a physical state is before 
the mind but that of a mental operation which the mind itself performs over 
and over again, or performs each time anew when the subject presents itself: 
Jeder Kreis wird durch jeden Durchmesser in zwei gleiche Teile geteilt Every 
circle is divided by each of its diameters into two equal parts. Europa wird 
von Asien durch das Uralgebirge getrennt. For the origin of the actional 
passive see 190. 1. C. a. Note 1. 

The statal passive forms a complete conjugation in all the moods and tenses: 
(pres, indie.) ich bin erschbpft I am exhausted; (past indie.) ich war erschopft 
I was exhausted; (pres, perf.) ich bin erschbpft gewesen I have been in an 
exhausted condition; (past, perf.) ich war erschbpft gewesen I had been in 
an exhausted condition (at a time before a certain event in the past); (future) 
ich werde erschbpft sein There will be a time when I shall be exhausted ; (pres, 
subjunctive) ich sei erschbpft; (past subj.) ich ware erschbpft; &c. 

Note 1. Characteristic Differences between German and English^ Altho literary English is lacking in accurate 
passive forms colloquial speech has even fuller forms than German: (actional passive) The house often gets painted; 
(progressive actional passive) The house is getting painted; (statal passive) The house is painted. In (German theie 
is no progressive form, but this idea is sometimes expressed by combining a prepositional phrase with the perfect 
participle begriffen: Pas Haus ist im Bau begriffen The house is being built. And ere Plane zur Erledigung der 
Frage sind in der Ausarbeitung begriffen. 

Note 2. Characteristic Differences between the Actional and the Statal Passive, ^ The characteristic difference of 
nature between these two forms often becomes marked in the Present perfect. This tense represents the act as com- 
pleted and the state as past at the present time, but in case of the actional form the results of the completed activity 
often remain intact at the present time, while in case of the statal form the state once obtaining is represented as 
having passed entirely away: Pie Wiinde sind eben tapeziert worden The walls have just been papered and are 
now of course in fine condition. btU Der Wirt: Das Zimmer ist doch sonst galant ( = elegant) und tapeziert — Just: 
Gewesen! (Lessing’s Mtnna von Barnhelm, 1, 2) Landlord: The room is elegant and papered — Just: It hds 
been. Notice that to emphasize the idea that the condition has passed away the perfect participle gewesen is strongly 
accented in German, while in English the personal part of the verb is stressed. In normal German speech, however, 
the perfect participle of the verb to be conjugated is stressed here as elsewhere, for the mere use of gewesen usually 
indicates that the state has passed away: Diese Zeitschrift ist sehr verbreitet gewesen This periodical hds heen 
widely read. In English the personal part of the verb must also in normal speech be accented as otherwise the statal 
form could not be distinguished from the actional. On the other hand, the present perfect of the actional passive 
often points to a past activity that has left behind no results which remain intact at the present time, but also here 
the actional form differs distinctly from the statal. The former merely points to a past act or activity, while the latter 
indicates that the past state continued for a while before it passed away: Er ist viel geliebt und viel gehafit, hoch 
bewundert und tief verachtet worden (Kippenberg’s HaJidbuch der deuischen Literature p. 385), but Gottfried ist 
nicht nur von den Vertretern der Literatur auf lange Zeit gekannt imd geschiitzt gewesen, sondern er wlrkte auch 
lebendig ein auf die Dichterwelt (Bechstein’s Einlcitung zu Tristane p. xxv). 

What has just been said of the force of the present perfect tense in the passive does not apply at all to indirect 
discourse, for here the present perfect represents often the past tense of the direct, so that the present perfect of the 
statal passive merely points in indirect discourse to a state of things in the past without reference to the present: 
Es ist die herrschende Ansicht, daC wahrend der Bliitezeit der mittethochdeutschen Literatur eine von den Mund~ 
arten verschiedene Gemeinsprache bestanden habe, die allerdings nicht so fest geregelt gewesen sei wie die neu- 
hochdeutsche Schriftsprache (Paul’s Miitelhochd exits che Grammahk^ p. 4). As a state of things in the past implies 
that the action which has produced the state has already taken place, the present perfect of the statal passive is in 
indirect discourse in the new sequence (171. 2. B), which avoids past tense forms, much used to represent an actional 
past perfect of the direct. Examples are given in 171. 2. B. e. This same present perfect of the statal passive is of 
course regularly used as an actional past peifect tense also in direct discourse in dialects which use the present perfect 
for the past in narrative, for their present perfect statal passive always points to a past state and hence often indicates 
that the action which has produced the state has already taken place: Die ist aber nicht ausgestiegen, sondern hat 
immerzu nach den Fenstern von unsere Wohnung raufgesehen, wo eben Licht angesteckt gewesen ist (Therese in 
Sudermann’s Heimat, 1, 10). 

5. Passive with Verbs governing the Genitive or Dative. In case of verbs 
which govern a case other than the acc. the construction must be impersonal, 
the gen. or dat. being retained in the passive: Meine Mutter hat oft gesagt, 
sie wolle in das Wasser gehen, da sei ihr allein geholfen. Weshalb habt 
ihr sie denn in die Erde gegraben, wenn ihr im Wasser geholfen war? (Raabe’s 
Schiidderump, chap, xiv). See also 219. 5. A (last par.). 

195. Synopsis of loben in the Actional Passive. 

Indicative. Subjunctive. 

Pres. I am praised, am being praised, &c. 
ich werde gelobt ■ ich werde gelobt 

Past. I was praised, was being praised, &c. 
ich wurde (or ward) gelobt ich wiirde gelobt 
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Prc*; Perfect 1 lia\c been pni<ed &c 
ich bin gclobt worden ich sei gclobt worden 

Past Perfect I Ind been pniswl, &c 
ich war gclobt worden ich wore gclobt worden 

r uturc I slnll be pni'icti &c 

ich werde gclobt \^erden ich werde gclobt warden 

Putiiri Perfect 1 slnll ln\c been praised &c 
ich werde gelobt i^ordcn sein ich werde gclobt worden sein 


Past Periphrastic Subjunctive ich wurde gclobt werden I should (would) be 
prai^^ed 

Past Perfect Periphrastic Subjunciiv c ich wurde gelobt worden sem I should 
(would) have been praised 

Tmpcntivc 

2nd sg SCI gelobt (see 194 1 B c) lie praiscrl 

3rd sg er sei gelobt, or er werde gelobt let Iiim be praised 

1st pi seien wir gelobt let us l>c praised 

2nd pi seid gelobt, scien Sic gelobt lie praised 

3rd pi sie sollen gelobt werden (or sem) thc> shall be praised 


Infinitive 

Pres gelobt (zu) werden (or sem, see 194 I B c) to be praisca 
Perf gelobt worden (zu) sem to Inv e been praised 

Participles 

Used as a Verb, Adjective, or Substantive 
Pres wanting, but often supplical b> the perfect gclobt (see 183 3) 
Perf gelobt, or more rarcl> gelobt worden (sec 184 e) 


SunsTiTurrs for tiif tassivt 

196 I In German more strictly than in English we arc confined to the 
rule that the passttc ts only used uhen i/ ir desned to especially represent the 
subject as the objcctnc point of an actiiUy Often where m English the passu c 
form is common or required, some other construction is used in German The 
most common substitutes for the passu c arc the following 

1 Very frequently man with an active verb Bei uns schlieOt man die 
Turen um 10 Uhr With us the doors arc shut at 10 o clock 

a This construction is always used in German where in English an infinituc 
follows the passive of verbs of hearing perceiving knowing thinking believing, 
finding or v\hcrc the passive form of these verbs is introduced b> anticipatorj 
ft pointing fonvard to a following subject clause Man horte ihn sagen lie v.as 
heard to say Man fand ihn schlafen lie xlcis found to be sleeping Mon sah, 
daC es zu spat war It uas seen tl at it uas too late 

2 The simple reflexive construction described m 218 3 A and B 

3 The use of lassen rcflcxtvcly with a dependent infinitive See 218 3 
A o 


4 Also m a numtier oi otner cases active forms in 
by passives in English 


the German arc rendered 
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a. The auxiliary sollen is often rendered by is said to, is expected to, is 
supposed to: Er soli sehr reich sein He is said to be very rich. Die Kdnigin 
soli heute kommen The queen is expected to arrive to-day. Dieses Gemalde 
soli (is supposed) von Rubens sein. 

b. The auxiliary diirfen is often rendered by to he allowed: Er darf nicht 

gehen He is not allowed to go. ^ ' ' 

c. The active infinitive very often has passive force. ' See 187. 1. 

d. The modal verbals (see 180. A. a, b, c and B), tho active in form, are 
passive in force. 

e. An impersonal idiom is sometimes rendered by a passive: Es bedarf 
keiner Hilfe No help is needed. 

/. The German intrans. ertrinken (of human beings) and ersaufen (of 
animals) are translated by to he drowned: Der Knabe ertrank. Die Katze 
ersoff. 

g. In its intransitive use heifien is usually rendered passively in English 
to be called : Herodot heifit der Vater der Geschichte Herodotus is called the 
father of history. Wie heifJt das Kind? What is the child called, or what is 
the child’s name? 

//. The intrans. erschrecken is translated by to he frightened: Erschrick nur 
nicht! Don’t be frightened! 

i. In German the passive is in general very little used in connection with 
an infinitive; He was known to be honest Man wufite, daB er ehrlich war. 
For fuller statement see 1. a above and 185. B. I. 2. d. (4). With lehren and 
heifien, however, the passive may be used here. See 178. 2. B. d. See also 
185. B. I. 2. Note. 

5. The English passive construction with verbs which take a prepositional 
object must be rendered in some other way: He is often spoken of may be trans- 
lated by Man spricht oft von ihm. The German construction, however, may 
correspond closely to the English where the preposition has entered into a 
compound with the verb: The skiff was run into by a sailboat Der Nachen 
wurde von einem Segelboot angerannt. 

II. Impersonal Passive. On the other hand, in its impersonal form, the 
passive is often used where there is no person or thing represented as being 
acted on. See 219. 5. B. 


GRADATION (Ablaut) CLASSES OF THE 
STRONG VERB. 

Vowel and Consonant Changes. 

197. A. Gradation. The conjugation of the weak verb is very uniform, 
and all can in general be conjugated after the model of loben, but the strong 
verb forms its simple tenses and perf. participle by a change of vowel in the 
stem instead of adding suffixes to the stem. This change of vowel in the dif- 
ferent tenses is the result of a different accent which obtained in an earlier 
period, but is now used to make more clear certain grammatical distinctions 
such as tense and number. Strong verbs do not all show the same changes 
of vowel, but subdivide into classes and groups. Each class usually observes 
within itself a uniform change of vowel in the past tense. The pres, and past 
tenses cannot have the same vowel. The vowel of the perf. part, is in some 
gproups the same as in the present, in others the same as in the past, or again 
it may have a different vowel from both. This change of the stem-vowel in 
the simple tenses and the perf. part, is called gradation. Each class usually 
has subdivisions, differing from each other in the quantity of the vowel or other- 
wise. 

The nouns and adjectives made from strong verbs have also a relation to this ^adation. 
Many masculine monosyllabics and feminine dissyllabics, also masculine derivatives in -er de- 
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noting agents and neuter verbal nouns m -e 


the perfect 

participle steigen to mount ascend past stieg, perf part gestiegen, der Steig path die 
Steige path staircase der Steiger dimber der Steigende the one v?ho is now ascending das 
Steigen ascending die Besteigimg des Berges the ascending of the mountain der Stieg ascent 
die Stege (see 198, 2 Division d) staircase der Hmaufgestiegene the one who has ascended 
Nouns denoting agents verbal and participial noun«! arc made as those given above quite 
regularly upon the appropriate gradation form but many other nouns as die Stege (see reference 
given above) are seemingly irregularly f 
tion form of the verb as found in earliei 

treatment 

relation with the present gradation classes 
as nouns since they often have retained old gradation forms which the verb has exchanged for 
newer formations zahm tame from the past tense of the M H G zem“n (now ziemen, wk ) 
to be becoming past zam (pi zhmen) part gezomen &c 


h The gradation classes are very old and m course of centuries changes of gradation m 
individual words within a group or thruout a group and shifting of words from one group to an 
other have taken place and traces of these former gradation conditions can still be clearly 
seen and will bf ^ re followed by Roman numbers 

used to belong In dialect the groups do not 

always correspc is have abandoned their group 

for a more popular one 

c In several groups the Middle High German, form is given below the New High German 
In this case two vowels are given in the past tense as the past tense had a different vowel m the 
smg and the pf as can still be seen m old sayings where sometimes a rime has preserved the 
older form of the pi "Wie die Alien - — i. — j 

In Luther s language this difference of 
except m past Present verbs (see 212 1 
wir wurden Wherever the vow el of 
junctive had thruout the sing and pi t 

past present verbs the past ol werden (past indic ich ward, pi wir wurden, subj ich wurde, 
pi WIT wurden), and other cases mentioned under the difte ent classes 
Also nouns often show even to this day the plural vowel of the old past tense Thus (der) 
SchuH still shows the vowel of the plural of the old past tense of schieCen 

d Factitive verbs (which show that the subject makes something do or become somethiag 

y mutating the vowel 
3 and ch of the 'tern 
, see 198 1 Division 

Vr ^ found m the form of genesen, see 202 2 General 

oJfe) e, but m some verbs d Mutation does not alw ays 

appear i but Inter thru the influence of Luther and M G 

writers Wa e uune gene di (M Jrt o J ersoufen ersaufen These factitive verbs being 
derivatives are of course weaL Ex erschrecken to be afra d to stnrt with f right erschrak, 
nfin from the mutated stem of the past to make start with 
*er{ part eisthreclrt, hegen to be lag, gelegen, but legen 
tzentosit saR o-pcpccoti y, * 


gesteckt In older periods when t 

singuU c " ^ j retained the original singular vowel 

wh le this vowel has in a number of cases disappeared in the past tense of the corresnondmF 
strong verbs as the singular m this tense has often been leveled bf the plural In th?s wav 
and also thru mutation and the change of the form of tbp flnol ^ 
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of factitives was formerly upon the verbal suffix, not upon the stem as at present. The change 
of 15 and ch to z and ck in the factitive arose from the fact that in prehistoric West Germanic 
the 3 that was then in the factitival suffix caused the doubling of the final t and k of the stem, 
as it later also caused the mutation of the stem vowel. In the O.H.G. period the t and k shifted 
to fi and ch, but double t and k to z and ck according to rule. In prehistoric West Germanic 
the j of the factitival suffix did not always double the preceding t after a long vowel or diphthong, 
so that here we find 15 in some verbs and z in others: fldfien (or less commonly flozen; see 199, 
General Remarks on the 1. Division, c), but beizen (198. 1. Division, c). 

B. A-MiitatioJi, This is a partial assimilation of the stem vowel to the vowel in the fol- 
lowing syllable. The stem vowel n was in an earlier period changed to n, when an a, e, or o 
followed in the next syllable, except before a nasal + consonant or before j. Thus the perf. 
participle geholfen (O.H.G. giholfan) has the mutated while in gebunden, perf. part, of binden, 
a verb belonging to the same gradation class, mutation did not take place, as it was hindered 
by the nd following the stem-vowel. This force of a-mutation can be seen only in its effects. 
It can be better studied in O.H.G. by reason of its preservation of the vowels of the unaccented 
syllable. See 26, B. One result of this force has been that the third gradation class has been 
split into different sub-divisions. 

Similarly an i became in this same older period e before a, o in the next syllable. For ex- 
amples see 198. 1. Division, d, 2. Division, d. See also 26. B. 

C. Z7-, and Nd-Mntation : — 

a. I-Mutation of the hack vowels. In the 2nd and 3rd person sing, of the present indie, and 
thruout the subj. of the past tense mutation is the rule wherever the stem vowel is capable of 
it. See 26. A. The i of earlier periods which has often here been the cause of the mutation 
has cither entirely disappeared or has been reduced to the form of e: (2nd pers. sing, of fahren) 
O.H.G. du ferist, N.H.G. du fahrst; (1st pers. sing, of the past subj, of nehmen) O.H.G. nami, 
N.H.G. nahme. In early S.G., mutation in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, indie, was not an ab- 
solute requirement even in the literary language. In some cases the vowel remained here un- 
changed, especially au before a labial, in other cases usage fluctuated. In S.G. dialect and 
colloquial language of our time non-mutation here is still quite common: Du fahrst fort? (Schon- 
herr's Sonnwendtag, p. 45). See also 201. /. 

b. U-y and Nd-Mnlation of e to i. This change of e to i (see 26. C) brought about in several 
classes a difference of vowel between the singular and plural of the pres, indie., and also was the 
cause of splitting the third gradation class into different subdivisions: (pres, tense indie, of 
helfen in O.H.G.) hilfu, hilfis, hilfit, pi. helfames, helfet, helfant; but binden in the same class 
takes in O.H.G. (also in N.H.G.) i thruout, as it always stands before n t or d: bintu, bintis, 
bintit, pi. bintames, bintet, bintant. The 1st person sing, of helfen is now ich helfe, as explained 
in 201. /. 

D. Leveling. Another force at work among str. verbs is leveling. This is the natural ten- 
dency to level out the little irregularities in the conjugation and make it regular. This force 
has long been at work and is still continuing, as is illustrated below in 200, 2. Division, a. 

E. Verner's Law (see 40. 2. a). The effects of a force which was at work in an earlier period 
upon the consonants of str. verbs — the so-called Verner’s Law — can still here and there be seen. 
Owing to a difference in accent in different conjugational forms of the same Avord, there arose 
a difference in the consonants:^ ziehen, zog, gezogen; leiden, litt, gelitten; war, gewesen. Thus 
in the following classes there is occasionally a change in the same word or in related words of 
d ^ t, h (now a silent letter) to g, and s to r, as is indicated in each case below. 

F. Differenhakon of Forms. There is a tendency toward the wk. conjugation, and a number 
of str. verbs, have wk. forms alongside of the regular str. ones. Sometimes the wk. and str. 
forms^ have the same meaning, sometimes an economic instinct has led to a differentiation of 
rneaning. The wk. forms may be used more in familiar conversation, the str. ones may be 
choicer or have a slightly different application. Thus in familiar conversation er scheltet can 
be heard, while in choice language the form is er schilt. In the literal meaning garen to fer7nent 
is str., while in figurative language it is wk. : Der Wein hat gegoren, but Es garte in ihm. There 
are also double str, forms. Here the older form is often used in old saws, poetry or elevated 

conversation the newer form is used. Thus hub is often used in poetry,, 
while in prose it is usually replaced by hob. 

198. I, Class. Gradation: 

Pres. ei Past i and ie Perf. Part, i and ie. 

M.H.G. I ei or e-i (197. A. c) i. 

This class falls into tAvo divisions strictly on the basis of the closing con- 
sonant of the stem. If the stem terminates in ch, f, h, t (which includes leiden 
and schneiden by virtue of their past litt, schnitt and perf. part, gelitten, ge- 
schnitten), the vowel of its past tense and perf. part, is short i, while it is in all 
other cases long i (written ie). 

The explanation of this division lies in an earlier condition of things. Formerly the vowel of 
ilii plural of the past tense was uniformly short i. At the beginning of the modern German period 

vowels berame long in open syllables; hence, as ch, ff, ss, t after a short root vowel according to 4. 1. A ole 
words in which ch, ff, ss, t followed a short root vowel could not participate in that move- 
^ f JTiade the short root vowel of words long in open syllables. Thus verbs of this class fell into two groups 

♦1 1 ’ p:yt. and the plural of the past tense, one with the new vowel gradation I (\vritten ie), the other wun 

uic oia snort i. Formerly the singular of the past tense of verbs in this class had a double vowel gradation, et an 
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1 Division Gradation 

pres ei Past! Perf Part i 

M H G i ei 1 (197. A c) i 

Examples beiBen, biB, gebissen, schleifen, schliff, geschliffen, leiden, litt, 
gelitten, reiten, ntt, gentten 

The following belong here beiCen to bite, sich befleifien to apply oneself to, 
but sich befleiBigea with the same meaning is wk , bleichen (modern repre- 
sentative of the two M H G verbs blichen str , and bleichen [from adj bleicn] 
wk ) to kirn pale, white, bleach (intrans ) grow wan, fade, sometimes str usually 
wk in the first three meanings but str in the last two espeaally m compounds, 
erbleichen (modern representative of the two M H G verbs erbhchen, str , 
and erbleichen, wk ) to turn pale turn fade, die wk in the first meaning, str 
in the last, str or wk in the others, Mk especially m the past tense and str 
in the perf part , v erbleichen (modern representative of the two M H G 
verbs verbhchen, str , and verbleichen, wk ) to turn pale (now little used in this 
meaning), to grow wan, fade, die str m the last meaning and str or less com- 
monly wk m the others, the transitive factitive bleichen (from adj bleich) to 
bleach, turn white is always wk either in simple form or m compounds, gleichen 
to resemble, smooth level, make equal, intrans with dat m the first meanmg, 
trans with the acc m the other meanings and m all compounds m early N H G 
wk , and still so m all the meanings except the first where it is now always str , 
also usually str in compounds, gleiten to glide, slide, sometimes wk , and al- 
ways so m begleiten (from begeleiten, and thus not related to gleiten) to ac- 
company, but rarely so m the compound ausgleiten to slip, greifen to seize, 
keifen (rather coarse word) to chide, 'jaw,' str m the language of Goethe and 
some other writers, but now commonly wk as originally, kneifen (rarely wk ) 
to pinch, leiden to suffer, but the factitive verleiden (from adj leid) to render 
unpleasant, spoil, set against, wk , pfeifen to whistle, reiBen to tear, pull, break 
away from, reiten to ride on horseback, schleichen to sneak, schleifen m 
M H G to slide, glide, and still with this meaning m Austria, as m Als der 
Schlitten vomberschhff (Rosegger’s Der Adlerwirt, p 37), and also elsewhere 
in the narrowed meanings to shuffle with the feet and to slide on the ice (in these 
two meanings also wk ), and from the idea of sliding back and forth on a surface 
come the common meanings to polish, grind, schleiBen (now rare, see factitive 
in c) to spilt (intrans ), wear out by use (mtrans ), scWeiCen to fling, slam, 
schneiden to cut, schreiten to stride, spleiCen to split (trans or intrans), 
sometimes wk , streichen to stroke, cross out, streiten to contend, weichen 
to yield, but the factitive weichen to soften, soak, from the adj weich soft, is always 
wk , also other verbs belong here, but only rarely, and hence are not civen, 
see 205 / / g 


“ As the past tense and perf part contain a short vowel a single final consonant must 
m these forms be doubled to show that the vowel is short and a final d is changed to t (197 E) 
and then doubled reiten, ntt, gentten, schneiden, schnitt, geschmtten For change from 
fi to ss see 4 2 D p 17 

b Luther still used a different vowel m the sing and pi of the past tense as in M H G 
ich reit, wir ntten See Histoncof Note above This old usage is still tireserved in the old 
past tense ich weifi I know, wir wissen, but the form is now felt as an irregular present See 


factitives (197 A d) in this division have still the vowels of the M H G period when 
if \ heizen to make btte into said of liquids in the mechanical arts 

(wood) corrode, &c leitea to lead lit to make go thus presemnc an 
older meaning of leiden (formerly to go pass thru now only used m the derived meaninirs to 

SSrLn'cfS’i" r r*' to b„ak from one a seU controT1?SSen 

lit to make shde, hence to drag trad race (a fortress), schleiiJen to split, to cause to near outuiar 
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out (trans.), often confounded with the intrans. str. schleiBen to split, wear out, hence the trans. 
is wk. or more commonly str. 

d. A number of monosyllabic and dissyllabic nouns show the vowel of the past tense: der 
BiC bite, der Schnitt cut, der Pfiff whistle (sound); die Schnitte slice, &c. 

Das Blech (from bleichen in its older meaning to shine, glitter) sheet-metal shows the mutated 
(a-mutation; see 26. B) form of this vowel. 

Some nouns have the vowel of the present tense: der Streit contention, die Schneide edge 
(of a knife, sword), &c. 

2. Division. Gradation: 

Pres, ei Past ie Perl. Part, ie 

M.H.G. I ei or e-i (197. A. c) i. 

Examples: bleiben, blieb, geblieben; reiben, rieb, gerieben. 

Here belong: bekleiben (simple kleiben now entirely lost) io take root, stand 
firmly rooted, now rare and confined to poetry; bleiben to remain; gedeihen 
(see e) to thrive, earlier in the period occasionally wk.; fleihen (N.G., sometimes 
wk.) to put in order, arrange, fold; leihen to borrow, lend; meiden to avoid; 
preisen to praise, earlier in the period wk., now str., but the compound lob- 
preisen to praise in song, str. or wk., lobpries or lobpreis(e)te, gelobpriesen, 
lobgepriesen, or gelobpreist; reiben to rub; scheiden yil to separate, as a 
verb now always str. according to its present class, but in early N.H.(j. (see 
Gen. xiii. 14) still in class VII, 1. Division, which former inflection still sur- 
vives in the adjective participle bescheiden (see 204. 1. Division, a), or in 
transitive use sometimes wk., as in Gen. i. 4; scheinen to shine, seem; schreiben 
to write; schreien to scream, in early N.H.G. also wk.; schweigen to be silent; 
speien to spew, vomit (fire, &c.), spit (formerly common in this meaning, now 
restricted to Blut speien, Feuer und Flammen speien, &c.), earlier in the period 
also wk., and still wk. in biblical and popular language; steigen to mount; 
treiben to drive, impel; weisen to point out, show, in early N.H.G. also wk. 
now str. ; zeihen to accuse, sometimes wk. 

a. Luther still used a different vowel in the sing, and pi. of the past tense, as in M.H.G. : 
ich schreib, wir schrieben, 

h. The factitives (197. A. d) are: kleiben to make stick, paste, now little used, largely replaced 
by kleben (see c); geschweigen or schweigen (early N.H.G. and later, now only in limited use 
in the literal language) to silence, hush: Du weiBt, die Mutter hing oft ein Tuch fiber, um ihn 
(i.e. den Hanfling) zu geschweigen, wenn er so recht aus Elraften sang (Storm’s Immensee). 
Er, der mit seinem XJberlegenheitslacheln jede Unterhaltimg zu Boden schweigte (Carl Spit- 
teler’s Imago, p. 167). 

c. _ Thevoweliof the old plural of the past tense still appears in derivatives: O.H.G. kliban 
to stick (intrans.), which formerly belonged to this class and is still represented here by the 
poetic compound bekleiben given in the list above, is the source of two derivatives: kliinmen 
(O.H.G. klimban III) II to climb (lit. to stick), which shows the gradation i of the old plural of 
the past tense of kliban and an insertion of a nasal (m) between the stem vowel and the conso-' 

however, later became assimilated to the nasal; the wk. kleben 
u f ‘ stick, at first intrans., later also trans., replacing largely in the latter function 

^ f I kleiben (see b). EUeben shows the gradation i of the old plural of the past tense 

of kliban changed to e under the influence of a-mutation (see 26. B). The wk. zeigen to show, 
frorn zeihen to accuse (lit. to show something against), has preserved the vowel of the old sing. 

tense. The g instead of h is the result 01 the operation of Vemer’s Law (197. E). 
vr .1 path, die Steige path, staircase, show the vowel of the present tense; der Unter- 

scmed difference, der Stieg ascent, show the new vowel of the past tense, while in die Stege 
(S.G. from O.H.G. stega) staircase, der Steg path, we see the mutated (a-mutation; see 26. B) 
mrm of the plural vowel of the old past. Die Trift (from treiben, hence a place where cattle are 
driven) pasture and die Schrift writing show the vowel i of the old perfect participle and the old 
plural of the past tense. Zeichen sign, mark, related to zeihen to accuse (lit. to show, point out 
somethmg against), has preserved the vowel of the old sing, of the past. 

f perf. part, of gedeihen, according to Verner’s Law (197. E), was gediegen. This 

form sbll exists, but is now felt as an adjective with the meanings solid, genuine, sterling, mean- 
ings which are easily brought into relation to the primary signification of the verb. In the 
present period the older participle has been replaced by the leveled form gediehen, which has 
resulted from the tendency to level out little inequalities and to extend the same consonant 
thruout the same inflectional system. 

199. II. Class. Gradation: 

Pres. ie, e, au, ii, i, a, o 
M.H.G. ie (iu in sing., ie in pi.) 


Past o Perf. Part. 6. 

ou or 6-fi (197. A. c) d. 
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This da^s fnhs into U\ ct divisions suicdy on the ha'^is of the clwnR con*^- 
nant of the stem. If tlie stem terminates in eh, f, C, sch, t (which inclmlcs 
sieden by virtue of its perf. part, gesotten), a double consonant or a combina- 
tion of consonants, the vowel of the past tense and |>erfect part is short o, 
while it is in all other cases long o. V*or ‘•ome reason, however, breten docs not 
follow' this law. 


1. Division. Gradation: 

Pres. ic, e, 1, nu, & Past 6 Perf. Part. 6. 

M.H.G. ie (iu in sing , >c in pi.) ou or G-0 (197, A. c) u. 

Examples: flieflen, floB (pi. war flosscn), gcflosscn; sieden, sott, gesotten. 
Here belong; 1. In ie: verdrieBen to vex; flicBcn to flow; gieCen to povir; 
kriechen to crawl, creep; genieOcn to enjoy; ricchen to smell; schieDcn to 
shoot; schliefen (S.(3.) to slip; schlieBcn to shut, close; sieden (choicer and 
less common than kochen to botl, cook and with a narrower range of mc.inings 
as it only means to botl) to botJ, str. only when trnnsiti\e and used of eggs and 
the like, which, when ‘done,’ are said to l>c gesotten, as in gesottenc Krebsc, 
weich, hart gesottene Eier, Das Fleisch ist gar gesotten, but cl^iwhcrc weak, 
as in Bas Wasscr hat gesiedet. Mein Blut hat gesiedet, Ich siedete Wasscr 
(but Ich sott Eief); sprieBen to sprout, sometimes wk., now largely confmctl 
to choice language, clsewdiere usually rcplacctl liy the wk. sprossen; triefen 
to drip, troff, getroffen, now' just as commonly wk. in the past and usually wk. 
in the perf. part., so that the form may be disiinguishal from getroffen, perf. 
part, of treffen. 

2. In e: dreschen (du drischest or drischst, er drischt) III (O.II.G.), IV 
(M.H.G.) to thrash, perhaps more commonly in Class III, 3. Division, rarely 
wk.; fechten (du fichtst, er ficht) III (O.II.G. in the South and the Midland 
and M.H.G. in the Midland), IV (M.H.G. in the South) to fight; flechten (du 
nichtst, er flicht) III (O.H.C^. in the South and the ^iidland and M.H.G. in 
the Midland), IV (M.H.G. in the South) <o braid, plat, plait, rarely wk.; roclken 
(du milkst, er milkt, or more commonly du melkst, er melkt) III to milk, str. 
and wk. forms in past tense and perfect participle both so common that it is 
difficult to decide W’hich inflection present usage prefers here except that the 
strong form has become fi.xed in the adj. part, (frisch gemolkcne Milch fuilk 
jxistfrom the cow); quellen (du quillst, er quillt) III to swell up, gush; schellcn 
III to sound (intrans.), now' replaced in the pres, liy the wk. schallen, past 
schallte, in poetic or choice language scholl, in early N.II.G. schall (Mark i. 2S) 
according to former class, perf. part, geschallt, str. only in poetic or choice 
language in certain compound words as erschollen resounded, and ahvavs in 
verschollen /or^'o//cw, lit. sound or report (o/ hint, her, it) died mvay; schmelzen 
(du schuulzest or schmiUt, er schmilit) III to viell (intrans.); schwellen (du 
schwillst, er schwillt) III to swell up, out (intrans.), sometimes wk. 

3. In i: glimmen HI to jfhnuncr, smoulder, str. or perhaps niore frequently 
wk.; khmmen III to climb, str. or wk.; also the adjective participle beklom- 
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men breathing with difficulty, anxious, oppressed in one's feelings, oppressive^ 
adjective and participle from the lost beMimmen, only rarely, however, as a 
real participle with verbal force: Hat dir je den Busen Liebesschmerz beMom- 
men? (Platen). 

4. In au, (a), or o: saufen (du saufst, er sauft, sometimes du saufst, er 
sauft) to drink (of animals, or as animals), soff, gesoffen, sometimes wk.; 
erldschen (du erlischest or erlischst, er erlischt) III (O.H.G.), IV (M.H.G.) 
to go out (of a light, &c.), intrans., sometimes wk. Here also belongs the poetic 
part, gerochen from rachen IV to avenge, now usually entirely wk., in early 
N.H.G. ich reche, du richst, er richt, past rach, later roch, now entirely replaced 
by the wk. rachte. The strong part, is still occasionally found in prose: Das 
soli sieben Mai gerochen werden (Frenssen’s Heimatsfest, 1, 1). 

General Remarks on the 1. Division: 

a. For the change of vowel in the 2nd and 3rd person sing. pres, tense, see 177. 11. D. a, 

h, C| d, c, 

b. The 2nd and 3rd person sing. pres, still occasionally show in poetry old forms in eu, which 
were the rule in Luther's works: fleul5t, kreucht, &c. for flieht, kriecht, &c. _ For the develop- 
ment of eu out of M.H.G. iu see (2), p. 2. The ie of the plural had in the Midland even before 
Luther’s day largely supplanted the M.H.G. iu (N.H.G. eu) in the 1st pers. sing., but had not 
yet driven it out of the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. Later the ie under S.G. influence leveled the 
entire sing. See also 201. /. 

c. The factitives (197. A. d) are: ersaufeu to drown, from M.H.G. ersoufen; flblJen to ad- 
minister wine, medicine, &c., instil (courage, &c.), float or raft logs, as in Holz floCen, in this 
last meaning sometimes in the form of flbzen (see 197. A. d, toward end); traufen to make fall 
in drops upon, from M.H.G. troufen; Ibschen to extinguish, quench, slack (lime), lay (dust); 
quellen to soak (peas, &c.); schellen to cause to sound, ring (bell for servant, &c.); schmelzen 
to cause to melt, melt (trans.), also strong, as it is under the influence of the strong intransitive, 
as in Sie schmolzen Schnee und Eis (Ludwig’s Zwischen Himmel tmd Erde, XX), and, per- 
haps, more commonly so in the perf. part.; schwellen to cause to swell up. For the change 
of M.H.G. ou to N.H.G. au see (4), p. 3. Hence M.H.G. 6u became N.H.G. au. The last 
five verbs in the above list were formed when they were in their former class (III), hence the 
vowel e in their stem, but leschen was later corrupted to loschen, which form was also extended 
to the str. verb. The strong verb Ibschen is often confounded with the wk., hence the wk. forms 
which are frequently found instead of the more correct str. in the intrans. use: Dann war es, 
als Ibschten aUe diese Lichter aus (Fontane’s Vor deni Sturm, I. chap. i). 

d. Most nouns made from the past tense of the original verbs of this class show the old vowel 
of the pi.: der Verdrufl vexation, der Gufl downpour (of rain), casting (of a bell, &c.), der Ge- 
nuB enjoyment, &c.; die Schluft or more commonly Schlucht (from Low German) ravine. 
In other cases the u has changed to 6 under the influence of u-mutation (26. B): der FluB 
river, with old u, but die Flosse (O.H.G. flo^^a) fin, with u mutated to 6. In FloB raft we have 
the old gradation 6 of the past singular, and in Schleife (for the correct early N.H.G. Schlaufe) 
noose the mutated form of the old gradation au (M.H.G. ou). For the explanation of the forms 
Schall, Schmalz, Schwall see 200. T Division, c. 

2. Division. Gradation: 

Pres. ie, e, au, ii, a, d Past 6 Perf. Part. 6. 

M.H.G. ie (iu in sing., ie in pi.) ou or o-u (197. A. c) 6. 

Examples: biegen, bog, gebogen; wiegen, wog, gewogen. 

Here belong: 1. In ie: biegen to bend; bieten to offer; fliegen to fly;, 
fliehen to flee; frieren to freeze; kiesen, see Miren in 4 below; schieben to 
shove; stieben to fly away (in the form of mist, dust, or other small particles), 
to scatter (intrans.), sometimes wk.; verlieren to lose; wiegen and wagen 
(du wagst; see Note) V, the former to weigh on the scales, used transitively or 
intransitively, not only literally but also figuratively, as in Das Fleisch wiegt 
(past wog) 4 Pfund and Meyer wiegt hundert Schmidts auf Meyer outweighs, 
&c., trans. Er wiegt das Fleisch, also to weigh in the mind, have value, be im- 
portant, when used in transit! A^ely, as in Seine Griinde wiegen schwer and 
Ein Freund wiegt in der Not, on the other hand, wagen to weigh with the mind, 
consider, is usually only employed transitively and only in this figurative meaning, 
as in Er wagt seine Worte nicht, Erst wage, dann wage (with object understood), 
Ich erwage, ob ich mich darauf einlassen soil, often, however, especially in the 
South, wagen (du wagst, er wagt, wog or wagte, gewogen or gewa^) is uni- 
formly used in transitive function, without regard to meaning, while wiegen 
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(wog, gewogen) is employed only intransitively: Ber Metzger wiigt das Fleisch 
und findet, daB es 4 Pfund wiegt; (wiegen to rock, always wk. as it is a de- 
nominative from Wiege cradle, ht. that uhkh is waved) \ ziehen to draw, pull, 
go, move (intrans.), zog» gezogen. 

Koi*. Thfr pant of trJfetn and wljen to vnih foi Jn D»i Heisch wiejt 4 Pfon<l, lit ««« frt* motion thefour- 


2. In e: heben (hebst) VI to lift, sec aho heben in 203; pHegen (pflegst) 
V to keep up (Iricndsbip, 5:c.), maintain (relations), carry on (negotiations, &c.), 
past tense in poetical language sometimes pflag (according to its former class), 
now wk. thruout in the meanings to be accustomed to, take care of, cherish, altho 
earlier in the period strong forms occur; scheren (du scherst, or in poetic style 
also schierst yon cut or shear, sober’ or sebier dicb fort get out of here, du scherst 
or schierst yon bother, das schert or schiert dich nicht that doesn't concern you) IV 
to cut, shear, be off, bother, concern, perf. part, usually str., past tense str. in the 
first and second meanings, ^\k. or less commonly str. in the fourth and fifth, 
and rare in the third, the word in this use being largely confined to the im- 
perative; (bescheren to give, present, always wk.); weben (webst) V to u'cave, 
be astir, float (of clouds, mist, etc.), usually wk. in the second and thiM mean- 
ings, in the first meaning also usually wk., but often str,,^ especially in poetic 
language and figurative use, sometimes with an adjective participle made 
according to its former class, as in die festen hauswebenen (for hausgewebten) 
Stoffe the strong homc~u'ovcn fabrics; bewegen (du bewegst; sec 1. Note above) 
to move the will, induce, but wk. in the other applications of the meaning 
move, as to move the feelings, move objects, &c.; sich verwegen or sometimes 
verwagen (du verwegst or venvagst; for construction sec 262. 11. A. b) V to 
dare, ircnttirc upon, now only used in the perf. part, as adj. or adv. The adj- 
or adv. perf. part, verwegen bold, daring is formed according to the former 
class of verwegen. The adj. or adv. perf. part, verwegen, according to its 
present class, is also found, but now more commonly 'with difTcrentiated mean- 
ing, jaunty X Er hat einen alten JHgerhut ziemlich verwegen auf den schon 
stark angegrauten Kepf gesetzt (Hauptmann's Ilanneh, 1, p. 12;, Ich seh’ 
dich schen als verwogene Schloflherrin (Halbc’s llaus Rosenhagen, 2, p. SO). 

3. In au: saugen (du saugst, in early N.H.G. also du seugst or saugst) 
to suck, elsewhere usually str., sometimes wk. thruout; schnauben (du schnaubst, 
in early N.H.G. also du schneuhst or schnaubst) to snort, elsewhere usually wk., 
but in poetry and choice prose also str., sich schnauben (N.G.) to hlmv the nose, 
regularly wk.; Bchrauben (du schraubst) to screw, usually wk. as originally, 
sometimes str., especially in the adjective perf. participle verschroben distorted, 
crazy, cranky. 

4. In ii: kiiren (from die Kur choice, and hence in a strict sense more properly 
wk.) or kiesen (more properly str.), both confined largely to a choice style 
with the meaning to choose, kor (rarely kieste) or kiirte, gekoren (rarely gekiest) 
or gekiirt; liigen (in early N.H.G. liegen; the present spelling lias come from 
association with the derivative die Liige lie) to lie (falsify), sometimes wk * 
trugen (older form triegen still common in eighteenth century; the present 
spelling has come from assoaation with its derivative der Trug deception and 
analogy with Iiigen) to deceive, occasionally wk. 

.Srfi 3rd pers. sing., now 

gart) y 10 ferment, work, effervesce, str. in the literal meaning, wk. when ii^ 
figuratively, as illustrated by an ovample in 197. F| see JVete below schwS 
(schwirt, now rarely schwiert) IV to fester, supp, irate, eolloqulally' sometimes 
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wk. thruout to distinguish the forms from those of schworen; schworen VI 
to swear, schwor or perhaps more commonly schwur' (according to its original 
class), geschworen, only rarely wk. thruout, see also schworen in 203; wagen 
(M.H.G. wegen), see wiegen under 1 above. 

Nofc, Garen comes from M.H.G. jesen (ich gise, du gisest), jas (pi. jaren), gejeren. In N.H.G, the long a in 
the past developed here as often elsewhere into d and spread to the singular of the same tense and then to the perf. 
part. I^Iedial j has been leveled to r thruout. The initial g of the present tense sing, spread later to all the other 
forms. 'This development and the change of vowel from to a in the plural of the present tense and in the infinitive 
\Yerc probably furthered by the earlier grammarians, who derived the verb from gar. 

General Remarks on 2. Division; 

a. For interchange In 2nd and 3rd person sing, see 177. II. D. a, b, c, d, e, f. 

b. Old forms in eu occur in poetry in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing. : fleucht &c. for flieht, 8:c. 
For explanation of the forms in eu see 1. Division, General Remarks, b and more at length in 

201 ./. 

c. The factitives (197. A. d) in this division are beugen to make bend, bend (the will, spirit, 
knee, head, &c.), from hl.H.G. bougen; bewegen to move, made when wegen (see 1. Note above) 
was in class V ; in Switzerland entwegen to swerve, from which comes the new but common literary 
perf. part, unentwegt unswerving- an diesen Absiebten unentwegt . . . festzuhalten (Bismarck); 
saugen to suckle, from M.H.G. sougen; stauben (sometimes replaced by wk. stieben, which is 
properly str. and intrans.) to throiv off fine particles {as dust, spray, mist), to scatter (trans.), 
slrc-w, from M.H.G. stduben. Notice that in the original factitives of this class the stem vowel 
is au (in beugen written eu), as according to (4), p. 3, M.H.G. ou has developed into N.H.G. au, 
and consequently M.H.G. 6u is represented by N.H.G. au. 

d. The nouns made from the gradation of the past tense show the vowels of the old singular 
and plural; der Staub (from M.H.G. stoup, which, according to (4), p. 3, has become N.H.G. 
Staub) dust, der Floh flea, der Flug flight, die Liige (O.H.G. lugi) falsehood, Frost (u-mutation 
from old stem frosta; see 26. B) frost, &c. The old u and o (c-mutation) were short, but at 
the beginning of the present period they became long before one consonant: Lug, Flug, Gebot, 
but Flucht (fliehen), Verlust, Frost. 

200. III. Class. Gradation: 

Pres, i, e Past a Perf. Part, u, o. 

1. Division. Gradation: 

Pres. 1 Past a Perf. Part. u. 

M.H.G. i a-u (197. A. c) ti. 

Examples: binden, band, gebunden; dringen, drang, gedrungen. 

Here belong: binden to bind; dingen to hire, dang (dung) or dingte, sub- 
junctive dange, dingte, gedungen, gedin^, originally wk.; bedingen, str. or 
now less commonly wk. in the sense to reserve in a contract something for oneself, 
but wk. in the adjective participle in the meaning conditional (ein bedingtes 
Versprechen a conditional promise, but Das babe ich mir bedungen That I have 
reserved- to myself), always wk. in the meanings to cause, bring about, require 
(as a necessarj'- condition of success), constitute-, dringen, now usually intrans. 
to penetrate, crowd, rush, press into, earlier in the period also trans. to press, 
crozed, push, force, and still so in abdringen to extort from, einem etwas aufdringen 
(or aufdrangen) to force somethmg upon one, and also in certain participial 
expressions, as dringende Gefahr, eine gedrungene Gestalt, notgedrungen, 
ich fiiMe mich gedrungen, also in dringlich pressing, aufdringlich obtrusive, 
obtruding, elsewhere now usually replaced in the transitive use by the wk. 
drangen; finden to find; gelingen to succeed; klingen to sound, either wk. or 
str. in the meaning to clink glasses; ringen to wrestle, wring; schinden to flay, 
skin (one’s limb), schund or schindete, geschunden, originally wk.; schlingen 
to twine, swallow (in this meaning earlier with the form schlinden, from which 
Schlund esophagus, abyss survives; see 40. 1. b. Note 6); schrinden to burst, 
chap (intrans.), schrund or schrand, geschrunden, now little used; schwinden 
to disappear; schwingen to szoing, wave, whirl, but beschwingen to wing, der- 
ivative from Schwinge wing, alwaj^s wk. ; singen to sing; sinken to sink; 
springen to spring, leap; stinken to stink; trinken to drink; winden to wind; 
wringen to zering {out), N.G. form of ringen, but also in use in the South; zwingen 
to force. 

«. Here belongs the adj. part, gedunsen (usually aufgedunsen) bloated, of the now otherwise 
olivjlctc dinsen; aho the adj. part, venvninschen (also verwiinscht) in the one meaning enchanted, 
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ivirticiplo 
I i«chcr « 
• \tt ohuiC 
h auf das 


0 1 uiiai mu uM.ti u »j iiiuiii lu ». i ♦ s i ■ M if 

ith band, wir bundcn In arcliuc ‘l>lc v\c fintl the oltl pi e^cn m the nineteenth ctnlurj 
Durth die das Paradies vrir w ieder f unden (Tied. « 0(t 1 Vi) In the coupt of the K?\Tntccnt h 
ccntur> the pail tcn»c «as IcntIciI the \-owcl of the spmdinf; to the pi In two wonI« 

howc\Tr the pi \x>wt 1 !n< cntcml the mnj: ich schund, wir schunden, schnind, schnindcn 
l^irhcnn the pcnotl wt; fmd alio other wonli tint wire kicletl ncconlinR to the pi Dcr junge 
Graf, voU LBwengrlmni, } schwrunr semen Ileldenstab (SrhiHer* ittaf J Urhard) 

In rnch'h the pa it ten<c n in some wordi Iciclol li> I hi finRiihr >-owrl in other* b> the 
plunl drank rang sang nankorsunk ^pnng or ►pnmg Ac hut clung »tung nwung wrung 

c Tlic hclitivT* (197 A rf) of ihi* <hn*ion are verschwenden to Miunniler senden to irrd 
1 1 to mate gn from the Icxt itr intnm slnden to fo from which there mmuTs Gesinde (der 
u'atn'e of the lo t Sind jourrey) ter^rls formerl) /ropp; lit tho'^c who joume> with thnr 
pnnee in hi* military cxjwtht ion* sengen /<» Jinfc ht to catue to stnt irfcmn^ to the cncklmg 
none of flames senken to *ink (tram ) sprengen to I low up \ lut to ride at full speeti (originally 
trans , do Werd sprengen to n ate a /•rfjejumf> later conuninl a* intram with seln, ns the oIi- 
tret was usualK undcrstootl and finill> not felt nt all) trankeo togurtoilnnk to canie to drink 
in (ui«l of animals person* and matenal* Man trlnkt das V|eh, dn Kind, die dUrre Erde, 
r - “■ ~ — ■ _ 1 _ 

■ . the tu«t tenie now show the aowcl 

o ■ id aolumc der Bund alliance, der 

Sutwuiid uiM|>iJiaiaiiLC, 

2 Dnision Gndition 

Pres (177. II C. D /i, c) Pist Perf Part 

I, £ (1 in 2n(l ii. Irtl imp ) 5 (•'Ubj A or 5) 6 

M H G. I, C (I m sing and t in p! ) H fl (197. Ac) 6 


For an c\phmiion of the clnngc of ^o^\cI in the smg of the present tense 
<^^c201 / 

Examples spinnen, spann, subj sphnne or sphnne, gesponnen, gclten (du 
giltst, er gilt), gait, subj golte or galte, gcgolten. 

Here belong begmnen to bc^tn, past begann, in carlj NMI G ustnll> begunde 
(sometimes begunte, begonste, begirmte, began, begun). Inter begunte, be- 
gon(n)te, begonn, begann, perf part begonnen, in carl> N' H G begunnen, 
begont, begunt, begonnen; bersten (du birst in clioict hnguage, in colloqttnl 
speech, perhaps, more commonly berstest) to burst, barst, sometimes borst 
and berstete, subj borstc, bhrstc, or berstete, perf part geborsten; gclten 
(du giltst) to be worth, pass for; nnnen to flow, ran (of liquids), schcUcn 
(du schiltst or colloq sometimes schcltest) to scold, schwimmcn to sivim; 
smnen io v:edtlate, in older German often with the meaning to turn tti thouf^bt 
toward, from which surv lee's gesonnen turned in thought to'ixjrd, to be distin- 
guished from gesinnt disposed, mtnded, dcneexl directI) from Sinn bent of mtnd 
Er ist libel gesinnt ml minded, but Er ist gesonnen, cs zu tun is meltned, 

or intends to do it, spmncn to spm, gewinncn to win 

a In the earlier part of the N H G period the M II G « m the plural of the jeast mdica 
live became 0 before nn and mm in accordmcc with n Rrncral phonetic law (lec (6) p d) 
sunnen, sflnncn (subjunctiac) liccomine sonnen, sSanen In the other word* of tin* Rroup 
the plural vowel sometimes b^me o after the nnaloRy of thdc words and uiuler the tnflurnci 
of the o of their own perfect participle wir bursten or borsten This o then spread to the 
^fajunctivc (as m bOrste), which formerly had the same aowel as the plural of the indicatne 
The u and the o of the past indtcatuc which were still used by I uthcr dropped out liter entirelv 
from the plura’ ‘ 

wir barsten ( . . , 

(KQrgcrs Lted 

forms theoldc . , 


from the str intrans brlnnen to bunt which earlier in the p*cr"SnSoiigtd^Sre' but^rnSr're^ 
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placed by brennen, which thus assumed the intrans. force of the parent word in addition to its 
own trans. meaning; rennen (rannte, geraimt) to run (dagger,* &c.) into (trans.), run or race 
(intrans. with sein, originally trans., ein Pferd reimen to make a horse run, race it, later construed 
as intrans. as the object Avas usually understood and finally not felt at all), in the meanings 
to curdle (milk), melt (iron), raft (logs) ahvays trans., usually with the principal parts rennen, 
rennte, gerennt; schwenunen to wash away, lit. to make sivim. 

3. Division. Gradation: 

Pres, (see 177. 11. C, D. h, c) Past Perf. Part, 

e (i in 2nd & 3rd sing.) a 6. 

M.H.G. e (i in sing, and e in pi.) a-u (197. A. c) 6. 

For an explanation of the change of vowel in the sing, of the present tense 
see 201. /. 

Examples: helfen (du hilfst, er hilft), half, subj. hiilfe or halfe, geholfen. 
Except in case of dreschen the old past subj. with the stem vowel u is still often, 
perhaps prevailingly, used, as the new form with the stem vowel a is identical 
in sound with the form for the present tense. 

Here belong: bergen (du birgst) to save; dreschen (du drischest) to ihrasJi, past 
drasch or almost or quite as commonly drosch, subj. usually drosche, past indie, 
sometimes drasch and in that case to be placed in class IV ; helfen (du hilfst) 
to help; sterben (du stirbst) to die; verderben (du verdirbst) to spoil (trans. 
and intrans.); werben (du wirbst) to enlist, woo; werden (see 177. III. c) to 
become; werfen (du wirfst) to throw; the adjective verworren in a state of 
disorder, confusion, perf. part, of the lost verwerren. The related verwirren 
to confuse is entirely weak. Compare the adjective verworren with the wk. 
part, verwirrt: Weil er ganz verwirrt war, war auch seine Rede verworren 
Because he was confused, his thoughts were in a state of disorder. Er ist verwirrt 
He is (temporarily) confused (by something), but Er ist verworren His thoughts 
are in a chronic state of disorder. 

a. Luther still used a different vowel in the sing, and pi. of the past tense as in M.H.G.: 
ich starb, wir sturben (sometimes storben). 

b. The one factitive (197. A. d) is verderben to cause to spoil, to spoil (trans.), but usually 
now limited to spoil in a moral or a phonetical sense, that is, to corrupt, and in other senses now 
replaced by the str. verderben: ein verderbtes Herz; ein verdorbener Magen. But even 
in the moral sense the str. forms are common. 

c. Notice the noun der Wurf, which still shows the pi. vowel of the old past tense of werfen. 

The nouns Schall sound, Schmalz lard, Schwall swell still show the old past tense sing, vowel 

a of the verbs schellen (now obsolete in pres, tense) to sound, schmelzen to melt, schwellen 
to swell, all of which have left this class for Class II. 

201. IV. Class. Gradation: 

Pres, (see 177. 11. C, D. h, c) Past Perf. Part, 

a, e, e,(i, ie in 2nd & 3rd sing.), 6 a ’ 6, 6 

M.H.G. e (i in sing, and e in pi.) S-a (197. A. c) 6 

For an explanation of the change of vowel in the sing, of the present tense 
see f below. 

Examples: brechen (du brichst, er bricht), bracb, gebrochen; erschrecken 
(du erschrickst, ^er erschrickt), erschrak, erschrocken; treffen (du triffst, er 
trifft), traf, getroffen; stehlen, (du stiehlst, er stiehlt), stahl, gestohlen. The 
quantity of the vowel is the same in the infinitive and perf. part, except in 
nehmen. The vowel of the past is always long. See also a below. 

Here belong: brechen (du brichst) to break; gebaren (du gebierst, often 
gebarst) to bear, bring forth, past sometimes wk. ; befehlen (du befiehlst) HI 
to command;^ empfehlen (du empfiehlst) HI to recommend; nehmen (du 
nimmst, er nimmt) to take, nahm, genommen; schrecken (du schrickst) or 
more commonly erschrecken to be frightened, usually str. used intransitively 
or reflexively, but sometimes also wk. in both uses, often wk. instead of the 
more correct str. in compounds, as auf schrecken to start tip with fright, zuriick- 
schrecken /o start hack with fright, and zusammenschrecken to he overcome with 
fright; sprechen (du sprichst) to speak; stechen (du stichst) to Stick with a 
pointed instrument, sting, stab; stecken (du stickst, er stickt, common in the 
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classical period but now usually replaced by the wk forms du steckst, er steckt) 
to remain sticking tn, intrans , past stak or perhaps more commonly steckte, 
perf. part, rarely gestocken, usually ge steckt; stehlen (du stiehlst) to steal; 
treffen (du triffst) to hit, traf, getroffen; kommen (du kommst, konmst, the 
latter form common in the classics but now less frequent, especially in choice 
language) to come, kam, gekommen. 

a Those %\ords that have double consonants or ck in the mfin and part must drop one 
consonant or the c in ck in the past as the vowel is long See examples 

b BefeUen, empfehlen, stehlen have cither o or & in the past subjunctive, preferably b as 
It can be more casdy distinguished from the e of the present subjunctive befChle or befahle, 
empfbhle or empfdhle, stbhie or stkhle. Earlier m the period the past indicative often had 
the vowel 6 after the analogy of the perfect participle In English the perfect participle has 
thus leveled the past tense in almost all the words originally belonging to this class Sec 199, 
Htsioncal Note (last par ) Bcfehlen and empfehlen were in earliest N H G still in class 111 
Under the influence of the vowel of their perfect participle they then trended toward class II, 
as indicated above, and finally under the influence of stehlen became established for the most 
part here in class IV 

c Here belongs unverbohlen open, unconcealed, adj part of the late M H G verheln, nowr 
replaced by the wk verhehlen to conceal 

d Thefactitives (197. A d) are erschrecken to fnghlen, usually wk , but sometimes (as in 
case of the factitive verderben and others) is str in colloquial language, as it is influenced by 
the str. intrans , as in Du erschrickst ein’n aher auch (Hauptmann’s Fnedensfest, I), quSIen 
to torment, from the lost quelen to suffer pain with the stem vowel 2 instead of e as the v’crb is 
now felt as a derivative from the substantive Qual (sec e), stecken (from stechen; see 197. 
A d) to make stick, stick (trans ) 

e Nouns are made from the gradation of the present tense der Befehl, der Schreck, der 


Other nouns have u, which was once also the stem vowel of perf part der Bruch, die Geburt, 
die Ankimft, &c The old stem vowel of the part suffered a*mutation (197. B), which was 
’ ’ • I ' r , • suffix The nouns 


noun der Brocken c — ’ 

the perfect participle 
/ Change of Voi> 
sing pres indic we 
North short i develo 

'in.l na 4-1... ..1.1 I 


vowel of their stems 
tern can be still seen 
, pi die Bnlche. The 
from brechen, have, like 
was doubled 

short i of the first pers. 
e, as in the Midland and 
-losed syllables of the 2nd 


■ ■ e 1st pers sing w-as the same as the vowel of the plural 

_ I in the 2nd and 3rd pers smg This type influenced 

ered the 1st pers sing ich krieche, du kreuchst, er 
■ du krichst has never taken a deep root in the literary 
language Ihe type ich krieche, du kreuchst was once under M G influence widely used but 
began to be replaced by the leveled type ich krieche, du kriechst, cr 
~ _ . ... . ^ iimmst: 


i-uimuoii 111 j o tonoquiai speecU ich nimm, du nimmst, er nimmt; ich rat, du ratst, &c 
Altho the literary language here rests upon N G and M G , it has m matter of qiiaidify 
ally developed its r^i « t.. j r ..l m , r ^ 


short sound m the 
as in the plural icl 
Where the vowel 
survives in only foi 
language of the Nc 


nguage, 

jerman 

still 


quantUy gradu- 
pers to a 
i the same 
brSchen. 
' icrs sing 
the choice 


202. V. Class Gradation- 

. . Pi®*'!* II. C, D i, c) Past 

(b le m 2nd and 3rd per. sing ), i, ie a 

M H G. 6 (I in sing and 6 in pi ), I 5.5 (197. A. c) 


Perf. Part. 
e,e 
6 
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1. Division. Gradation: . 

Pres, e, e (i, ie in 2nd and 3rd sing.) Past a . Perf. Part, e, e 

For an explanation of the change of vowel in the sing, of the present tense 
see 201 . /. 

Examples: essen (du issest or iCt, er iI5t), afi (pi. wir aJBen), gegessen; lesen 
(du liesest or liest, er liest), las, gelesen. 1 he quantity of the vowel is the same 
in the infinitive and perf. part. The vowel of the past is always long. 

Here belong: 1. In e: essen (du issest or ifit, er ifit; see also a) to eat; 
fressen (du frissest, er frLBt) to eat (of animals or as animals); geben (du 
gibst, er gibt) to give; genesen (du genesest, earlier in the period du geniesest) 
to recover from sickness, earlier in the period occasionally wk. in the past tense 
and perf. part.; geschehen (es geschieht, in early N.H.G. es geschicht) to 
happen; lesen (du liesest or liest, er liest) to read; messen (du missest or 
mifit, er mifit) to measure; sehen (du siehst, er sieht, in early N.H.G. du sichst, 
er sicht) to see; treten (du trittst, er tritt) IV to step, tread; vergessen (du 
vergissest or vergiBt, er vergifit) to forget; sein (which has replaced the regular 
wesen except in nouns, as das Schulwesen the educational system, and in part, 
adjectives, as abwesend absent, &c.) to be, war, gewesen. 

a. The perfect participle' of essen was in early N.H.G. geessen, and in contracted form 
gessen. Later the contracted form prevailed, but still later another ge was prefixed to it, as 
the first ge was no longer felt, the form thus becoming gegessen. 

2. Those in i, ie, which do not show an interchange in 2nd and 3rd sing.: 
bitten to ask, beg, bat, gebeten; liegen to lie, lag, gelegen; sitzen to sit, s^, 
gesessen. : 

General Note, (1) The facti lives (197. A. d) are: atzen to feed (birds, animals, prisoners), atzen to etch, feed 
(birds, &C-); ergbtzen (corruption of ergetzen) to amtise, lit. to cause to forget^ factitive of M.H.G. ergezzen to forget; 
legen to lay; nahren (factitive of nesen, now only found in the form genesen; see 197. A. rf) to nourish, lit. to cause 
to recover or remain strong; setzen to set. 

(2 ) Atzung and Satz have short a, the vowel of the old sing, of the past tense. Except in case of atzen verbs no 
longer show this old gradation, as the sing, vowel was leveled by the pi. It remains, however, in mutated form in 
the factitives atzen, setzen, and in rounded form also ergotzen. In the other factitives it has become long, as it 
stands in an open syllable. See art. 4. h. Note, p. 13. 

203. VI. Class. Gradation: 

Present (177. H. B, D. a) ^ Past Perf. Part, 

a, a, (a, a in 2nd and 3rd sing.), e, o u a, a 

Example: schlagen (du schlagst, er schlSgt), schlug, geschlagen; sch^fen 
(du schaffst, er schafft), schuf, geschaffen. The perf. part, always has the 
same vowel as the infinitive except in case of heben, schworen, and stehen. 
The vowel of the past is always long. 

Here belong: bachen (in early N.H.G. the literary word of the South and 
still used there) or backen (used by Luther and now the common literary word ; 
du backst and now also not infrequently backst, er backt, backt) to bake, past 
tense buck (early N.H.G.), now buk or perhaps more commonly backte, perf. 
part.^ gebachen (early N.H.G.), now uniformly gebacken in this meaning, 
but in the North where there is a pronounced trend toward the weak forms 
there is also a weak perf. part, in the derived meaning to cake, form a rigid mass, 
as in Eis und Schnee, die in der rauhen Rinde festgebackt waren; fahren (du 
fahjst, er f^rt) to drive; fragen (du fragst, also fragst but less common than 
a little earlier in the period, er fragt, fragt) to ask, fragte, less commonly frug, 
perf. part, always gefragt; graben (du grabst, er grabt) to dig; heben (du 
hebst, er hebt) to raise, in early N.H.G. past hub, perf. part, gehaben (1 Cor. 
XV. 26), also sometimes wk. thruout, now usually in class II except in the past 
tense where we still not infrequently find the older hub alongside of the more 
common hob, which arose under the influence of weben, wob and since the 
17th century has been gradually gaining ground; jagen^ (du jagst, rarely jagst, 
jagt, rarely jagt) to chase, hunt, jagte, rarely jug, geja^, rarely gejagen; 
laden (du ladst or less commonly ladest) to invite (in this meaning properly 

/ forms of iagen are earlier in the period sometimes employed in the literary language and still occur pro- 

vincially, now usually ^y^th a different shade of meaning, being used in the derived meanings to drive rapidly, dart, 
chase after, drive something before onei Ehe der Polizist die Nummer (des Wagens) merken koxinte, jug (shot, drove 
quickly) der Bengel urn die Ecke. 
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wk and still often so in the present, but usually found str in the past and now 
always so in the perf part ), to load (m this meaning str except in the present 
tense, where the wk unmutated forms are sometimes found), mahlen to grind, 
now entirely wk except in part gemahlen, m early N H G str , du mahlst, er 
mahlt, past muhl; schaffen (du schaffst, er schafft), str in the meaning to 
create, produce, wk m the meaning cause, bring about, as this meaning is only the 
figurative application of the follo^\lng meanings, which are always found with 
wk form, hut the str form is also found as this meaning is quite similar to the 
preceding meaning, as m Hier muB Wandel geschaffen werden (Prof Martin 
Ha\enstein in Zeitschnjt fur Deutschkunde, 1920, p 46), always wk in the 
meanings to procure, bring to the spot, uork, command (m Bavarian dialect), 
schlagen (du schlagst, er schlagt) to strike, schworen (up to the 18th century 
usually schweren) to swear, past schwur or since the 17th century also but 
perhaps less commonly schwor, perf part geschworen, stehen (du stehst, er 
steht) to stand, in early N H G there were also other forms in use, which still 
survive in certain SG dialects, the old indic present sta(h) (du sta(h)st), 
the imperative stand and the subjunctive present stande, the last two forms 
representing the survivals of a longer stem m use in O H G and still surviving 
m the literary language m the past tense forms stund (quite common earlier in 
the period) and the now usual form stand, past subjunctive stande and still 
quite frequently the older form stunde, and the perf part gestanden, which 
forms now serve as the past tense and the perf part of stehen, tragen (du 
tragst, er tragt) to carry, wachsen (du wachsest or wachst, er wachst) to grow, 
past wuchs, perf part gewachsen, waschen (du waschest or waschst, er 
wascht), past wusch, perf part gewSschen. 

a The ad] erhaben tofty ht Itf/ed up is the old perf part of erheben, which has left this 
group for class II 

b The one factitive (197 A d) is fuhren (from fahren) to lead guide 
204. VII Class Ablaut 

Present (177 II B, D a) Past Part 

a, a, au, ei, o, u le, i a, a, au, ei, 5, u 

1 Division Gradation Pres Past Perf Part 

a, a, au, ei, 6, u le a, a, au, ei, o, u 


Example halten (du haltst, er halt), hielt, gehalten. The perf part always 
has the same vowel as the infin 

Here belong blasen (du blast, er blast, rarely du blasest, er blast) to blow; 
braten (du bratst, er brat, sometimes du bratst, er bratet) to fry, roast, bake, 
past sometimes wk , fallen (du fallst) to fall, fiel, gef alien, halten (du haltst) 
to hold, hauen (early NHG du heuest, now haust) to hew, strike with a 
sword, switch, whip, to flog, chop chisel m stone, &c , hieb, gehauen in choice 
language, m colloquial speech however the past tense is usually haute in certain 
expressions, as Er haute semen Bruder, Er haute mich an den Kopf, Er haute 
Holz, hieh m others, as in Er hieb nut dem Stock auf mich, Du hiebst mit ihm 
m dieselbe Kerbe, Er hieb dem Hunde die Ohren ab, the perf part is gehauen 
m the North and the Southwest and gehaut m Bavaria and Austria, heiBen 
(du heiBest or heiBt, er heiBt) to bid, command, to be called, signify, lassen 
(in S G dialect and poetry still found contracted to Ian as m earlier periods, 
laBt) to let, cause to to have (something done) , laufen 
(du laufst) to run, occasionally earlier in the period in the literary language 
and still often in popular speech with the past loff and perf part geloffen after 
the analogy of saufen, raten (du ratst, sometimes ratst) to advtse, w dat of 
person and acc of thing, rufen (du rufst) to call (somebody in), with acc , to 
call out to some one, with dat , earlier in the period also wk , schlaf en (du schlafst) 
ir stoBest or stoBt er stoBt, in early NHG also du stoBest, 

er StoBt) to thrust, push, kick Salzen to salt, spalten to split, schroten to m?id 
coarse ha\e still a str part alongside of a wk one, but are otherwise entirely wk 
gesalzen or now rarely gesalzt, gespalten or less commonly gespaltet, ge schroten 
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or geschrotet. Entirely wk. is schroten to roll (casks, &c.). The strong past 
forms spielt and schriet occur in early N.H.G. 

a. Here also belong; the adj. part, bescheiden, once part, of bescheiden to instruct, which 
has left this class for class I, 2nd division, now felt as an adj. with the general meaning instructed, 
hence u'isc, sensible, or more commonly modest, as it is felt as belonging to sich bescheiden to 
be contented xoith; the adj. part, gef alten /o/tfed, still found instead of the more common -wk. form 
gefaltet; sometimes geschmalzen greased, cooked in lard (perf. part, of the otherwise w'k. verb 
schmalzen) after the analogj"^ of gesalzen, especially in the e.\pression weder gesalzen noch 
geschmalzen; in popular language the past tense kief from kaufen to buy and the perf. part, 
gemalen from malen to paint, both of which in choice language are always wk. 

b. The factitive is fallen to fell. Notice that the one factitive of this class, differing from 
those of the other classes, has the same vowel as the present tense. 

c. Nouns: der Fall fall, der Rat advice, der Ruf call, der Hieb blow, &c. 

'2. Division. Gradation: Pres, a, e Past i Perf. Part, a 

Example: hangen (du hangst, er han^), king, gehangen. 

Here belong: fangen (du fangst, er fan^; in early N.H.G. also in the form 
of fahen, du fehest, er fehet, tvhich still survive in poetry in the forms fahen, 
du fahst, er faht) io catch, formerly also intrans. to grasp after and still occasionally 
so : Unseliger, der nur die Angel ist, ] mit der der Heide faht nach deinem Volk 
(Ludwig’s Makkabaer, 2); gehen (du gehst, er geht) to go, in early N.H.G. 
there were also other forms in use, which still survive in certain S.G. dialects, 
the old indie, present ga(h) (du ga(h)st), the imperative gang (as in Gangen’s 
[gangen Sie] nur ruhig schlafen! — Marriot’s Der geistUche Tod, chap. I) and 
the subjunctive present gauge, the last two forms representing survivals of a 
longer stem in use in O.H.G. and still surviving in the literary language in the 
past tense form ging and the perfect participle gegangen, which now serve as 
the past tense and the perfect participle of gehen; hangen (du hangst, er hangt; 
in early N.H.G. also du hangst, er hangt) or more commonly, but less correctly, 
hangen (du hangst, er hangt) to hang (intra.us.), as it has become confounded 
with the trans. hangen (see a). '' \ 

a. Hangen to hang is usually a weak transitive: hangen, hangte, gehangt. It has besides 
Its wk. past hangte also the strong form hing, and besides iU? usual wk. perf. part, gehangt some- 
times a strong perf. part, gehangen, a form once common. Xh^ str. trans. participle is becoming 
rare but it still occurs occasionally in. good literature: Glauben Sie, daC Sie dann nicht ebenso 
gut aufgehangen werden wie einer (H. Hoffmann’s Rittmeister, III, p. 105). 

b. Nouns: Der Hang inclination, der Fang catch, der Gang walk. 

c. The vowel of the past tense of this di\’ision was originally long, and the spelling i has only 
in comparatively recent years been generally recognized, the older spelling ie continuing long 
lifter the sound had become short. This shortening of the sound has split this class into two 
divisions. Sec also 4. 2. A. d. (2) Note. 

205. Verbs formerly Strong. Earlier in the period also the following verbs 
were strong which have since become weak or have disappeared: bannen 
(VII); bauen (YII), sometimes with strong participle (gebauen), now weak; 
bellen (III, II), now weak; brauen (II), sometimes with strong participle 
(gebrauenl, now weak; brinnen (III), intransitive, now replaced by the irreg- 
ular weak trans. brennen, now trans. and intrans.; entbehren (IV); gellen 
(Iin, the vowel of the old past tense still surviving in Nachtigallj gleLBen (I); 
greinen (1), sometimes Avith a str. part., now usually wk.; heischen (VII), 
earlier in the period str. or wk., now wk. Avith the exception that a str. participle 
is sometimes found; hinken (III), str. part, sometimes still found in S.G.; jaten 
tV!; Icneten (V); klieben (II) to split; kreischen (I); kriegen (I; in early 
N.H.G. often in M.G. form; kriegen, past kreig, part, (ge)kriegen, later 
replaced by the Avk. lo-iegen) to get; nagen (VI), the part, genagen still pre- 
served in pop. language; reuen (II), in early N.H.G. still A\dth a strong perf. 
part. gercAA^en or geraAven; schaben (VI), still AA'ith str. part, in S.G.; schdten 
(\’ll ) to shoA’c; scherren (III ; Josh. Adi. 21), iioaa' replaced bj' the Avk. scharren; 
schraiegen (II ); schneien (I); schrimpfen (III; Job A'ii. 5), noA\' replaced by 
the wk. schnimpfen; sclweifen (MI); verseigen, versieg, versiegen [Ps. 
evil. .'f.'’>l, from the last form of Avhich the Avk. versiegen dcA'eloped in the six- 
lei-tith century, later entirely sujjplanting the older A^erseigen) to dry up', span- 
nen tVII); AA’alzcn (\"II); waten (VT). Strong forms of these A^erbs have also 
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appcaml moTC or Ic^ fw^wcnlly \sUt\m the present pcrt<xl, Init have now dni- 
appcnml, or surxRc only in dialect or in an occasional participial form Altlib 
a leu weak xerlx !ia\T*a‘‘Sunicd ‘Strong forms as rcconlwl tinder the difTertnt 
clav-e^? of strong \crbs, the general icmlcnc>‘ is touard the ueak ainjugation. 


\nlf 

tU raocm l<^ • I 
•chaakm (or twchraV', 
b an aui 

I y hi* 

c< «m Ur form ■ • 
(rtcSarli) <tad t • 
tprira (a r5>'<'rr 
cor'fjf'l to i».t» < 


rt » vril> 

Sw*» Un (of *ln. 
»fn |S27) So 
wtiirAi Inoitljf 


20G. Conjjii:«/»a« of Sfror^ Vrrh tn Conjffonmh Strong \crhs when com- 
poundc<l direclU with Mime other word or pretix are conjugated a- sjmplc \erl)s* 
crschlogcn (du' crschliigst) to strike dtad. crschlug, crschlngcn. Mowextr, 
if the ^’c^b is eoiniK>iindcd indirecll) (^ve 2VJ), tint is. wlun it is matlc from 
a conuxiund noun the last cmnixincnt element of uhich is niadc from a sir. 
\crb, it is conjugated uk * ratschlflgcn (o lake (otnurl inih. made not from rat 
and the str. \trb schlagcn, but from the noun dcr Rntschlng foinisct, past 
ratschlagtc, jKrf pin gcmlschlngt; thus also rndcbrcchcn to bredL on tie 
vhcctf deri\etl from the noun die Radcbrcchc: Er rndcbrcchl (not radcbricht, 
altlio occasionally fotmd m gtKxl authors) dns Deutsche lie speaks bad (ht. 
breaks on the wheel) Gentian. Sec al^o 217. AVrr 2. 


iKKK.t'UMt Cosjv,r.\Tio\*. 

207. haben (in popular language contracted to ban) la love is irregular in 
the pres and past indie and aWi in the ptsi ••ubj , which iho a wk. Ncrb 
suffers niutatiun. Tor conjugation see 177. III. u. 

a Tlic ol>No!rtr rr(1rx>\r*Ich tchsbtn ta /rfe.i’Y rnr'i tflf fird ore's self {i entirrU rr,;ulir’ Kr 
C«hsbtslch wohl He b «t 11 Er cchibte «tch bc«cr, \f*o handhabrn (r t-jrdle i* rnttrrly 
rr^ulir, a» U t* tormol not from biben, but from ihc lUtulhabe f jrjjJr 

208. Irref^ular HVnfc IVr&r. The Fo-rnlled irre^ulor veak terlis have a 
\owel in the past tndic. ami (ktE part, differing from the %ouel in the present, 
but arc otlicruisc formctl regularly according to the weak conjugation. They 
fall into two groups: — 

1. InfinitKc Past Indie. Past Suhj. Perf. Part, 

brennen to bum brannte brennte gebrannt 

Here liclong: brennen; kennen to lx: nctjuainted with; nennen to name, 
call; rennen to run (dagger* &c.) tufa, run (mtraus ), rofc. Mime times in tiast 
tense and perf. part, rennte, gcrennt instead of ranntc, gcrannt, and rcgul.irly 
so in certain other meanings, see 200. 2 b\ senden to saul, fvist indie, snndtc 
or sendete, perf. part, gesandt or gesendet (see b)\ wenden to turn, jiast indie, 
wandte or wendete, perf. part, gewnndt or gew'endet (see b). 

a Unmutaiion. Tbc«c ifrlw tn«l onRimlty .in a In tlic juts triiM', wliich nccordtng to 
2G A \\a4 inutitnt to c t>y n j or i tint once ^tof>(l Ix-twcrn the Mem .nnd (lie inllcctioinl rnding 
ot the pi«cni. N \t G it^tn, G<ill»c liMUi. N Hit brcnntn, Gmlitc tinnnjiii Tl)t» J b 
the ruL in most wk. icrln jn (lotluc It ilit-ipix \ru\ r»rl> in (J I! (t , iuit its tflcct* on still 
be seen 'll in the jirecotlinj: cMiiijilei in the iniMitt I \owd of the sti in 1 lie conncciinK towel 
I that once stooil tniwecn the Mem nntl the mllcctioinl induiK in the jwtt linhc. and jurfeci 
participle of wk \xrlH was jn O H G m cert im Mrlusjncojvitnl, which ix^ultwl in tmnitt/i/nm, 

I e a return to tin. original n^owcI ni the stem wn no lon;,tr nlfiTti*!! li> the i (<i) Irvgrn, leg’ll i, 
gilcKit, but (6) brennen, bniiti, gibmnt. nl’MJ udirennit Mo-it wk vrtln fornurl) lieloni.in); 
to b now retain, ai the result of Icwlmg from the inrmitnc and titc second form of the ixrfiti 
narticndc, the mutaUd nowcI thniom, only the few wonb in the alHivT lut now fnlluwmg h. 
In early N 11 G, howciir, the numlicr in the Inter chsi w u uniter, e-ijHTiiIly m I tithrr*# 
hnRuage and m M G m Rcneral seticn, satzte, Rcsatzt, abo Rcsetiet, now Bcticn, setzie, rp- 
BCtrt. This kvtlinB has (irKely rtsufted from llixarnn and Austrian mllmiire. wbrn th». 
mutated form of inc pi " ‘ 

plant the unmiitatcei fc 
ally Raintel tlic aseem 
rannte, &c indicate ih 
mutated \ov.U, howes , . 
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subjunctive: brennte, &c. This M.G. feature of distinguishing indicative and subjunctive in 
the past tense of this weak group in contrast to the general usage of not distinguishing them in 
the weak past has become established in the literary language. _ Unmutation here in the perfect 
participle is also due to M.G. influence. A few_ fossilized adjective participles still show the 
old unmutated form of the perfect participle, which was once preferred in adjective function: 
durcUaucht and erlaucht from leuchten; gedackt from decken; gelahrt (now only used in ar- 
chaic, solemn, or comic style) from lehren, which after the analogy of the verbs in (&) once, 
especially in M.G. and L.G., had the parts lehren, lahrte, gelahrt; getrost from trdsten; mifl- 
gestalt, imgestalt, and wohlgestalt from steUen, &c. 

b. Earlier the forms sandte, wandte and gesandt, gewandt were more common than the 
mutated forms sendete, wendete, and gesendet, gewendet. At present, however, both forms 
can be quite freely used except in certain expressions where the newer mutated or the older 
unmutated forms have become fixed. Thus we say ein gewendeter (renovated, lit. turned) 
[not now gewandter] Rock. The old forms are especially firm in the words Gesandter mt- 
bassador, gewandt skilful, clever, bewandt such, verwandt related. 


2. Infinitive Past Indie, 
bringen to bring brachte 
denken to think dachte 
diinken to seem / diinkte 

\deuchte (dauchte) 


Past Subj. 
brachte 
dachte 
/ diinkte 

\deuchte (dauchte) 


Perf. Part. 

gebracht 
gedacht 
/ gediinkt 
\ gedeucht 


Note, In early N.H.G. we find the forms diinken, dunken (now obsolete), es daucht (after the analogy of the 
past dauchte; now obs.), past dauchte (now obs.). subj. deuchte, perf. part, gedaucht (now obs.). The present tense 
forms dunken and dunken spread to the past and perf. part.: diinkte (now very common) or dunkte (now obs.), 
gediinkt (now very common) or gedunkt (now obs.). The form of the very common past subj. deuchte spread to 
the present tense: es deucht (a little earlier in the period very common and still not infrequent) or deuchtet (now .rare) 
with the infinitive deuchten (now rare). This new infinitive produced the new past deuchtete (now rare). The 
new present tense form deucht transformed the original past indie, dauchte and perf. part, gedaucht into deuchte, 
gedeucht. The grammarians usually recommend the forms given in 2 above. The tendency to-day is to level: 
diinken, diinkte, gedunkt. 

209. The verb kriegen to get is inflected regularly in choice language, but 
usually in the loose colloquial language of the North and Midland under the 
influence of dialect ie becomes i in a closed syllable, hence in the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. sing, of the present tense and thruout the past tense and also in the perf. 
part: ich kriege, du kriegst (pro. krichst), er faiegt (pro. kricht), ich kriegte 
(pro. krichte), gekriegt (pro. gekricht). See 4. 1. a. Note, 205, and 201./. 

210. The verb tun to do is very irregular: present ich tue, du tust, er tut, 
wir tun, ihr tut, sie tun. The subjunctive present is regular: ich tue, du tuest, 
er tue, wir tuen, ihr tuet, sie tuen. The past indicative is tat, subjunctive 
tate, perfect participle getan. 

a. In early N.H.G. and still in poetic or humorous language the past tense forms tat (same 
as M.H.G. tet and hence at present misspelled), pi. taten, are often used instead of the usual 
tat, pi. taten, at present, however, only when employed in connection with a following infinitive 
as a mere periphrasis for a simple form of the verb (see 186. B. I. 2. e. (2)): Vnd die Kinder 
Israel theten alles wie der Herr Mose geboten hatte (Exodus xxxix. 32). Er tat nur spottisch 
um sich blicken (Uhland) = Er blickte nur spottisch um sich. 

Note. In M.H.G. Uie past tense was tet{e) in the sing, and taten in the plural. Later in the literary language 
the plural vowel passed over into the singular. Alongside of these forms we find, as described above, the forms tat, 
pi, taten, which have resulted from the leveling of the plural by the singular. 

211. For the irregular warden see 177. III. c; other irregularities in str. 
verbs under the gradating groups, 198-206. 


Past-Present Verbs. 

212. 1. Among the most irregular verbs are the Past-Present verbs. Their 

present tense tho present in meaning has the form of the past tense of str. verbs 
and even to-day preserves the peculiarities of the medieval past tense better 
than any other word except werden. These evident marks of the past tense 
are: a. The 1st and 3rd pers. sing, are alike, h. The sing, and pi. vowels 
are different as was once the rule for the past tense, and still show in part the 
gradation classes to which they once belonged, c. The vowel of the subj. is 
the mutated vowel of the pi. indie, which was once the rule for the past subj., 
as can still be seen in the past subj. of werden (past subjunctive ich wiirde, 
past indicative ich ward, pi. wir wurden). The mutated forms of the present 
indicative plural, as wir miissen, diirfen, &c., are in fact subjunctive forms, 
as the latter mood has leveled here the former. These mutated forms have 
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Iccomc established in the infinitive ^\hcrevcr they arc found in the indicate t 
durfen (infin ), wir durfen, &c After the old pist Ind come to be used as a 
present the ^\c^k pist \\as employed to express past time 

2 These verbs are wissen to hmt, kttoiv h(ni to, be able to, and the six 
auxiliaries of mood dUrfen to be alloud, konnen to be able (can), mogen to 
hkc, to desire to (also often expressing a possibiht> or a concession = may), 
mussen to he compelled, to have to (must) sollen expressed in English by shall, 
onslil io, am (ts) to, is said to, &c , woUen (sec g) to be iLtllmg to, to be about to, 
to desire to, They arc inflected as follows 


Present Indicative 


ich weiB 

darf 

kann 

mag 

muB 

soli 

will 

du weiBt 

darfst 

kannst 

magst 

muBt 

sollst 

willst 

er weiB 

darf 

kann 

mag 

muB 

soil 

will 

WIT wissen 

durfen 

konnen 

mogen 

mussen 

sollen 

wollen 

ihr wiBt 

durft 

konnt 

mogt 

miiBt 

sollt 

wollt 

sie wissen 

durfen 

konnen 

mogen 

mussen 

sollen 

woUen 



Present Subjunctive 



ich wisse 

durfe 

konne 

moge 

musse 

solle 

wolle 

du wissest 

durfest 

konnest 

mogest 

mussest 

sollest 

woUest 

er wisse 

durfe 

konne 

moge 

musse 

solle 

wolle 

wir wissen 

durfen 

konnen 

mogen 

mussen 

sollen 

wollen 

ihr wisset 

durfet 

konnet 

moget 

mlisset 

sollet 

wollet 

sie wissen 

durfen 

konnen 

mogen 

mussen 

sollen 

wollen 


Past Indicative 

ich wufitei durfte, konnte, mochte, mufite, sollte, wollte. 
Past Subjunctive 

ich wuBte, durfte, konnte, mochte, mUBte, sollte, wollte. 


Perfect Participle 

gewuBt, gedurft, gekonnt, gemocht, gemufit, gesollt, gewollt. 


The participle of mogen and mussen is only rarely gemocht and gemUBt: 
Wit batten viele (Offiztere) nachemander, doch habe ich me einen gemocht 
(Tagebhcker des Grafen August von Platen, p 14) tJnd wer von der Liebsteo 
scheiden gemuBt (Scheffers Trompeter, Werners Licder aus Wclschland, XII) 
The compound tenses are formed regularly (see also e) 


Pres Perfect 


Past Perfect 
Future 

Future Perfect 

Past Penphrastic 
Subjunctive 
Past Perfect Pen 
phrastic Sub- 
junctive 


ich habe gewuBt, gedurft, gekonnt, gemocht, &c 
ich habe (kommen) dlirfen, konnen, &c (but not wissen; 
see b) 

ich hatte gewuBt, gedurft, gekonnt, gemocht, &c 
ich hatte (kommen) dlirfen, konnen, mogen, &c 
ich werde wissen, dlirfen, konnen, mogen, &c 
ich werde gewuBt haben, gedurft haben, &c 
ich werde haben (kommen) dlirfen, konnen, 6Lc 

ich wurde wissen, dlirfen, konnen, mogen, &c 
ich wurde gewuBt haben, gedurft haben, &c 
xch wurde haben (kommen) durfen, konnen, &c , or 
ich hatte (kommen) durfen, konnen, &c 


o The imoeratives and present participles arc cither deficient or rarely used Wissen and 
WoUen alone have an imperative wisse, &c woUe, &c In popular language the imperative 
Will (instead of wolle) is heard and is sometimes also found in literature (m Auerbaen Gnll 
parzer ) * 
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The present participle is formed regularly: wissend, konnend, &c. With the exception of 
the participle of wissen, however, these forms are rarely found. The present participles of the 
modal auxiliaries are only used in connection with a dependent infinitive, as illustrated in 184# 
/, and in the case of a few derivatives and compounds, in the most part adjectives, as bediirfend 
requiring, in need of, vennogend wealthy, wohlwollend welUwishing. Also the participial sub- 
stantive der Wollende the one that wills is used. 

b. The modal auxiliaries (not including wissen) do not use the weak perf. participle given 
above when an infinitive depends upon them in a compound tense, but a form exactly like the 
infinitive, for which construction see 178. 2. B. a and Note 1 thereunder. Thus the construction 
of wissen differs from that of the other past-present verbs: Er hat zu antworten gewuCt He 
knew how to answer, but Er hat antworten konnen He was able to answer. 

c. Note that wissen and vermogen (see 186. B. I. 2. a. Note 1) are the only past-present 
verbs that require zu before the dependent infiu.: Er weiC sich nicht zu halten He is not able 
to contain himself, but Er muB arbeiten He has to work. However, the infinitive without zu 
is also used after wissen, but with a different meaning. See 186. B. I. 2. d. 

d. Earlier in the period in the SouthAvest the third person of the present tense of wissen 
sometimes assumed t, weiB becoming weiBt after the analogy of words in the regular present 
tense: Der seine Burg zu s’chirmen weiBt (in rime with Geist) (Wieland’s Gedichte, p. 98). 
In early N.H.G. and as late as the classical period the forms du sollt and willt are found, now 
always du sollst, willst. Cf. Eng. shalt, wilt. In early N.H.G, also other forms occur, which 
have since disappeared in the literary language: durfen and dorfen for diirfen, dorfte and dorfte 
for duxfte and durfte; kiinnen for konnen, kunde, kunte, or kunt for konnte; miigen for 
mbgen; wellen and wbllen for woUen. 

e. In an earlier period of the language the German, like the English of the present day, 
could not form a perf. participle from the modal auxiliaries. The older German had to express 
the pres, perfect by putting the dependent infinitive into the perfect tense, and the past perfect 
by placing the past indie, of the auxiliary before the perfect infinitive of the dependent verb: 
ich kan getragen haben, now ich habe tragen konnen; ich kunde getragen haben, now ich hatte 
tragen konnen; ich kunde getragen haben, now ich hatte tragen konnen. When the new forms - 
were introduced the old forms did not drop out, but remained, often, however, with a new shade 
of meaning: Er kann gesprochen haben He may have spoken, but Er hat sprechen konnen He 
has been able to speak. Er konnte schon gesprochen haben It was possible that (at that time) he 
had already spoken, but Er hatte schon sprechen konnen He had already been able to speak. Er 
konnte gesprochen haben He might possibly have spoken, but Er hatte sprechen konnen He 
would have been able to speak. The English-speaking student must be cautious here, as there 
are pitfalls for him at almost every step. We must not translate He should have done it literally 
by Er sollte es getan haben, as the German may mean : He was said to have done it. The German 
form should be Er hatte es tun sollen. Er konnte gekommen sein corresponds to the English 
He could have come only in the sense that it is a possibility that he has come. If we mean that 
it would have lam in his power to come we must say Er hatte kommen konnen. Occasionally 
the old and new constructions are used without differentiation: Ich sollte vorsichtiger gewesen 
sein, or more commonly Ich hatte vorsichtiger sein sollen. 

/. In early N.H.G. there were two other past-present verbs: 

(1) Tiigen (now taugen, entirely wk.) with the following principal parts: (pres.) ich taug, 
er taug, wir tiigen; past ich tuchte, (subj.) tiichte, (ge)tucht. Ex.: Moses sprach] Das taug 
nicht I das wir also thun (Exodus viii. 26). Derivatives are tiichtig and Tugend. 

^ (2) Thiiren (no\y obs.) to dare (same word as Eng. dare) with the following principal parts: 
ich thar, er thar, wir thiiren, past ich thurste. Later it was replaced by diirfen, which in turn 
has been replaced in this meaning by wagen and sich unterstehen. 

g. From the standpoint of historical grammar wollen is not a past-present verb. It is, 
however, now justly classed here upon the basis of its present forms, which are those of past- 
present verbs. The present indicative was originally a past subjunctive, which formerly had 
tte force of the past subjunctive of cautious statement (see 169. 2. A. (1). c) as used to-day. 
Thus this onginal past subjunctive had the meaning of ich wiinschte wohl. Later it took on 
the force of a present indie, and the forms of past-present verbs, as it was on account of its mean- 
ings under the influence of the past-present verbs. 

Special Uses of the Modal Auxiliaries. 

213. 1. Durfen. a. A permission from someone to do something, or a right, cause, or 

liberty to so do, in so far as there is nothing in the dictate of circumstances or moral obligation 
or any authority to restrain or forbid: Du darfst nicht hingehen You are not allowed to go there. 
Gefangene diirfen mit niemand verkehren Prisoners are not allowed to associate with anybody. 
Jedennann darf W^fen tragen Everybody is permitted to carry arms. Darf ich darauf rech- 
nen, Sie morgen bei mir zu sehen? Er darf sich damber nicht wundern He must not (has no 
right, cause to) wonder at it. Wir durfen unsere Pflichten nicht vergessen We should not 
forget our duties. Wir durfen es schon unseres Rufes wegen nicht tun We cannot do this out 
of consideration for our. reputation, to say nothing about other things (all in schon). This leads 
to the very frequent use of durfen in negative sentences corresponding to miissen in positive 
form: I^ diirft nicht laut schreien! Children, you must not scream out loud. Miissen here 
has a milder force. See 4. c below. The past subjunctive softens the force of durfen: Bald 
durfte ich nicht! (Lessing’s Minna, 1, 2) I almost ought not to! 
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b Need only io, need but. Er darf nur winken, so slnd wir da lie need but make a sipn and 
\\c shall be there. Sie dQrfen nur klingeln You need only to nng. Sle ddrien nur befehlcn 


ite in a modest way 
a Now it is probably 


^nd mHgen with distinct shades of difference 
dUrf ea a rather positive nssertion but slated 
chte Sio fragen You wilt liLcly be questioned 


d Rarer meanings occur (1) In early N H G to need, now repheed by bedUrfen: Dio 
Gesunden diirffen des Artztes nlcht (Luke v 31) This is the ongimt meaning, and still sur* 
vivcs in dvirftig needy, bedurfen to iteed, Bedilrfnis need (2) In early N H G and still in the 
classical period and even later in negative sentences and micstions to need, ime occaston for, 
now replaced by brauchen* Vor mir diirfen Sle sich Ihres UbgUlcks nlcht schUmen (Lessing’s 

• n 

■ s 


■ ■ ■ . h 

unterstehen. 

2 Kbnnen. A. Ability or power: Er kann gut reiten He can ride well. Der Kranke konn 
mcht gehen. 

Note In tids sense alone Is vermBgen synonymous with kBnnen, only differing from It in being stronger and 
In rcquirliiK zu with the infin Er war au schwach. cr vermochto nicht die Mlttellung xu Ende lu hOren, or er konnte 
die Mittedung nicht zu Ende hbren In early N 11 G the infin depending upon TCrmSgcn is also witliout zu. 

_ 01.1 irn'" 111 .1 

■ zu before the dc- 


probabtUty and in this sense synonymous Mitli mbgen 


warten. 



stances, and often 
in A, but more common than the latter 
Brief kann vor DIenstag mcht dort seln. 
ann wohl heute noch schneien. Ver- 
. Sie kbnnen (may) mich morgen er- 


C. Permtsston, arising from the idea that something can be done, as there are no hindrances 
in the way Memetwegen kann er kommen As far as I am concerned he may come Von acht 
bis neun Uhr kbnnen wlr noch in dem Garten eln wenig spazieren gehen. Sle kbnnen jetzt 
gehen. 

D. It often contains in polite form t»JfrHc/ionr, directions, a request, or even a ntild command 
Ich habe jetzt nlcht Zeit fUr euch^ ihr kbnnt aber morgen wieder cinmal nachfragen I have not 

r i still stronger 

■ ight take this 
‘ "You may go. 

■ I ' latest) Immer 

Das kannst 

L Good grounds or reasons or good opportunity for an action* Darauf kbnnen Sie stolz 
sem You can well be proud of that. Kann (or dart) ich nun anfangen? Should I begin now? 
(Arc things faaorable for action?) 

r. Also used as an independent transitive verb with noun or pronoun as object in the sense 
. j _ » ‘-t be at home t», which is the original meaning Er kann das 

I ig by heart. Der kann etwas That fellow imdtrstands lus 

I "an you speak German? Der SchUler kann seine Vokabeln 

Kbnnen Sie Klavier? Can you play upon the piano? Er 
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G. Also as an intransitive verb in the sense of lo have the power, skill: „Du Willst also? 
„Mach' mich konnen, so will ich“ (Goethe). Um zu konnen, mufit du in jedem Fall tun, um 
zu wissen, darfst du dich in vielen Fallen nur leidend verhalten (Pestalozzi). 

3. Mdgen. A. Probability, plausibility, that which rests with more or less probability on 
facts, but which is after all only supposition, conjecture (see konnen, B): Es ist unrecht, dalS 
er nicht geantwortet hat, aber er mag krank sein It is not right that he has not answered, but 
it may be that he is sick. Er hat es keinem gesagt, er mag’s wohl geheim halten wollen He 
has told no one, he may probably desire to keep it a secret. Das mag wohl sein That may be, 
Es mag wahr sein. Es mag jetzt zwolf sein It may be 12 o’clock. Sie mochte fiihlen,^ dafi 
sie mir unrecht getan She probably felt that she had done me injustice. Es mochte wohl Mitter- 
nacht sein It might have been about midnight. Er mag das gesagt haben He may possibly 
have said that. Usage is here confined to the positive statement. In negative form konnen 
is used here: Es kann nicht wahr sein. Kann das wahr sein? (with negative force). 

a. It is much used in the past subjunctive (potential) to state modestly something as prob- 
able, plausible (see also diirfen, c. Note): Es mochte wohl besser sein, wenn wir es unter- 
Uefien It would probably be better if we did not do it. Das mochte schwer zu beweisen sein 
That might be hard to prove. Daraus mochte wohl nichts werden That is likely enough to fail, 

B. To indicate that something is granted, allowed, at least that no objection will be raised 
on the part of the speaker, and from this arises the idea of concession in general, which is much 
used in subordinate concessive clauses: Das mag er immerhin tun, was kiimmert’s mich? Let 
him do it, what matters it to me? Mogen die Leute reden, was sie wollen Let people say what • 
they will. In subordinate clause: Was ich auch tim mag, so ist es dir nicht recht No matter 
what I do, I can’t satisfy you. 

C. Akin to the preceding is the idea of inclination, liking, in this meaning also used as an 
independent transitive verb with a noun or pronoun as object: Ich mag ihn jetzt nicht sehen 
I do not care to see him now. As a transitive verb: Ich mag diese Radieschen nicht. Vielleicht 
mogen Sie lieber Giurken I do not like these radishes. Perhaps you like cucumbers better. 
Mogen is often strengthened by the adverb gern: Ich habe nie gem tanzen mogen I never liked 
to dance. 

a. The subjunctive is much used in wishes in independent clauses with different meaning 
according as present or past tense is employed (168. I. 1. B, and 169. 1. A). The present sub- 
junctive is also used in mild commands direct and indirect. See 177. I. B. u; 171. 4. a. The 
present indicative and. subjunctive are used in warnings and menaces: Er mag nur aufpassen, 
sonst passiert ein Ungliick He should be on the look-out or some misfortune will happen. Er 
mSge sich hiiten, mich zu reizen Let him beware of provoking me. 

h. The subjunctive of mbgen is in indirect discourse often used instead of the subjunctive 
of the simple verb, especially after verbs of wishing, fearing, doubting: Wir wiinschten, dafS 
er komme or kommen mbge. 

c. The past and past perfect subjunctive (potential), the former with present, the latter 
with past force,_ differ from the indicative in meaning in that not the mere record of a strongly 
pronounced desire or a habitual inclination is made, but especial attention is called to that which 
at the time and under the circumstances the subject feels inclined or would like to do: Fast 
mochte ich weinen I almost feel like crying. Ich mochte spazieren gehen I should like to go 
out walking. Ich hatte es ihm nicht sagen mogen I should not have liked to tell it to him. 
Da hatte er in den Boden sinken mogen Then he felt as tho he would like to sink thru the floor. 

The subjunctive of modest statement (169. 1. A, 3rd par.) is much used to state a wish mod- 
estly: Ich mochte Sie tun ein Stiickchen Hammelschlegel bitten, nur ztun Versuchen I will 
thank you for a small piece of the leg of mutton, just to try it. 

D. Its oldest meaning, that of power and ability, it has given over to vermbgen in ordinary 
prose, but this meaning can still be found in elevated diction: O lieb’, so lang du lieben kannst 
(can find an opportunity)! O lieb’, so lang du lieben magst (are able)! (Freiligrath). This 
meaning occurs frequently still in the noun (die) Macht might and the adj. moglich possible, 
which have been derived from it. 

a. ^ After the analogy of vermbgen (see 2. Note above) the infinitive with zu is in a few rather 
rare instances used here with mogen instead of the simple infinitive, especially when the in- 
finitive precedes the auxiliary: Die Gefahr von ihr zu wenden magst du ganz allein (Goethe’s 
Die natiirliche Tochter, 2, 1). 

i5’ t. Necessity in the broad sense, either physical compulsion or that constraint 

which IS imposed by the stress of circumstances, or lies in the very nature of things, or that which 
appears to the mind as necessary, appropriate, or belonging to the natural order of things, hence 
corresponding to the English words must, have to, obliged to, ought to, need to: Das Kind muflte 
zu Bette gehen The child had to go to bed. Er handelt, wie er muB He acts as he ought to do 
under the circumstances. Du kommst nicht mit, denn du hast keine Kleider und kannst nicht 
tanzen i wir miiOten uns deiner schamen (we should indeed under the circumstances have to 
feel ashamed of you). Kinder miissen bescheiden sein In the natural order of things children 
ought to be modest, Effi (name), eigentlich hattest du doch wohl Kunstreiterin werden miissen 
(ought). MuBt du denn alles wissen? Do you need to know everything? Also translated in 
various other ways: Wir muBten uns freuen We could not but rejoice. Ich muBte lachen I 
could not help laughing. It is much used in commands. See 177. I. B. a. 

It often denotes a logical or inferred necessity: Ihr Gesicht war regelmaBig und der Aus- 
druck desselben verstandig; sie muBte in ihrer Jugend schon gewesen sein She must have 
been, &c. (Besieht ihn [i.e. den Brief]) Walirhaftig, er ist erbrochen. Wer muB ihn denn 
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erbrochea haben? (Le&smg*s Mittrta, 3, 10) Somebody must have broken it open, who could 
It be? , , j ^ , - , , ^ , 

Note Obsen-ethedff “■ -*■ -t- — / ~ i«,.- r 

mtissen Er taulJ vorbe n* * 

to pass by The (iimplc ■ ' ■ 

same roeaiung where bot ^ 

heUeo I oa oaffc; to htlp ' . . ■ 

b It often con\'c>> the idea that the circumatance or happening m question is untoward 
unfortunate resultini; in discomfiture to the pcr--on in qutstion, translated by unfortunately 
to happen to to have of course to, tl must needs he Gcrade ihn muCte Ich treffenl Whom should 
I unmrtunatLl> happen to meet but him' or more idiomatically Of course I had to run across 
him Und ich muUte so fern semi And bad luck would haac it that 1 just happened to l>e so 
far awa>' Mem Hund war ohne Maulkorb hmausgelaufen Nun muCte auch gerade em 
Pohzist daher kommen Now as bad luck would ha\e it a policeman happened to come along 
just at that time, or Of course a policeman had to come along just then Es mus ja ergenus 
komen | doch weh dem Mcnschen durch welchen ergerms kompt (Matth x\au 7) 

c Just as in English the meaning to he pernutled, outfit is found in negatue sentences as 
m case of diirfen in I a aboae but with milder force Ich muO nicht vergessen, den Bcttel zu 
rermchten (Lessings Vtntta ton Barnhelm 1, 7) 1 must not forget to destroy the trifle nAch,“ 
sagte Ehsabeth, „das weiB Ich ja auswendig; du muQt auch mcht immef dasselbe erzahlcn** 
(Storm s Immensee, Die Kinder) 

This old meaning of milssen comes close to the onginal one, to find one's self in a sUuatton to, 
have opportunity to, be free to, have occojfofi to ‘ with the 

additional idea that the result is unpleasant the idea 

arose that the situation in which the subject at he has 

to act, not in accordance with his wishes but under the stress of circumstances The onginal 
meaning of milssen occurs not infrcquentlj in carlj N !I G in different stages of dc\ clopmcnt 
In oplatixe sentences the onginal force is still found m the classical penod So miisse (now milge) 
mir Gott helfen (Schiller) It is also still quite co 
aboTC where the wisher expresses the desire that sor 
Musse der elend umkommen, dem je besser von dir 

rabbiata) WSren wir Bettlefl MUOten wur barfuB uuiui uie fiuiumgsuuuui wuuueiui trt* 
Huch’s Vtia sommum breve, I, p 7) 

The related noun MuBe leisure has retained more of the onginal meaning than the vxrb, and 
has de\ eloped in quite a different direction 

' - ' - — — ‘ c verb in the sense of to suffer compulsion Kein Mensch 

‘ I cssmg’s Nathan, I, 3) No one should suffer compulsion 
j' I ■ . >ch ist das Wesen, welches will (Schiller, 10 214) 

vaned meanings a moral constraint, indicating that that 
which IS to be done docs not proceed from the will of the person represented as the subject of 
the verb, but from some other person, or some other source The <±icf uses arc 

a The will of a certain definite person is to be earned out Du sollst nicht stehlen Thou 
bhalt not steal (God s will) The father sajs to John Du soUst flelOig scln I want you to be 


!tag, p 21) 


er soli (is apt to) Ihnen schmecken Ic 
(are likely to) 


c Used in threats indicating that the speaker is willing for some one to do something if he 
dares soUen sich nur regen, wenn sie’s wagen! Just let them budge if they darel ^ 

. in general the constraint of custom, law, &c 

n ought to obey their parents Here sollen 
Wie sollte er slch rtlhren, wo viellelcht nur 

Gv* zu gejviuiieu bwuui now was it to be expected that he should bUtir himself 

where perhaps only the galloivs could be gamed? Here sollen in alsoTtraTslate^^^^^ 
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Now he had been straying about among the fir trees for two hours already, and the forest seemed 
to base no end. Verlegen, daO keine Nathrichten von dem Arzt kommen woUten (Goethe) 
Putzl^, because it seemed that no news would come from the doctor. 

k Also used as a trans v erb with a noun or pronoun as object, in the sense of to desire, io 
tctll Wollen Sle Erbsen oder Blumenkohl? Wll you take peas or cauliflower? Er will dem 
GlUck. Gott Will es God wills it thus Das woUe Gott nichtl May God forbid I Compare: 
11 hat voiddst tbott of usf (Shakespeare). ^ 

1 Also used as an mtransitn e verb in the sense of to hare the aestre „WUlst du das?" „wenn 
du wiUst.“ „Nem, du muQt wollen. — Mu freudigem Herzen. Sonst ist kem Segen dabei" 
(Sudermann’s Dte IZhre, 3, 4) 

214. Omission oj the Vrrb Depending upon the rluxihory. This omission is very common, 

. ■ . > , ■ : ■ I ■ . . \xrbs of motion 

■ . , ■ i i ■ B nach Koblenz 

j ■ ■ . ■ • y ottoy 6y 

' ■ ■ ■ , ■ . it IS common to 

(to a conductor 

b In case the dependent \'crb is tun to do, heiCen to signify, and various other words Was 
soil ich (tun)? \\Tiat am I to do’ Was soil das (helBen)? What docs that mean? Der Kranke 
darf kem Fleisch (essen) the patient must not eat meal 
2. In case the \crb depending upon a modal auxiliary is dropped, diflorcncc of usage occurs 
according as the \crb is trans or intrans With intransuivcs nothing shows the omission of 
the verb, but with transitives the pronoun es or das may stand after the auxiliary as the object 
of the verb which is to be supplied Spnch lauterl Ich kann nicht Speak louder* I cannot. 
Kannst du das beweisen? Jawohl; ich kann es, or das kann ich Can > ou proi c that’ Yc^, 
indeed I can • 

suggested by o 
sie kommen; 
word Klagewe 

tun? Ich kann es (rcfcmttg to the general idea of doing, the favor, not to Gefallen, which is of 
a different gender) mcht Will you do me this favor? I cannot O hfitte ich mich gefreut, als 
ich es (^ mich freuen) noch konntel O, had I enjoyed myself when I was still able to do so* 
Er hat es getan, ob er es gemuCt hat, weiQ ich nicht. With such transitives this object, how- 
ever, is often omitted, especially in common conversational style Ich machc cs so gut ich kann. 
Note Distinguish between the cases where the auxiliary stands alone the dependent verb beloc understood, 
and the cases where these words are not auxiliaries but Independent verbs The Ullcr case occurs In kbnnen, 213 2 
F. G. In mSsen, ZIS 3 C. in mUssen, 2U 4 d in XoUen, ZiS &. k. In woUen, 313 fi ft i 


CONJUGATION OF COMPOUND VERBS. 

I. Ghnckal Statcment. 

216, 1. Separahh Compounds. AU accented prefixes (sec II. 1. B) in 
compound verbs are separated in the following cases from the simple verb; 
(1) In the simple tenses (pres, and past) of pnncipal propositions and such 
subordinate clauses as do not have the transposed word-order, the prefix is 
separated from the verb and placed at the end of the clause or sentence: (pres.) 
ich fange meine Arbeit an; (pres, imper.) fang deine Arbeit an; (past) ich 
fing meme Arbeit an. Er sagt, er fange seine Arbeit an; but Er sa^, daC er 
seme Arbeit anfange. (2) In the perf part the ge and in the infin. and the 
modal verbals (180) the zu is inserted between tlie prefix and the verb, but in 
these (^ses the prefix is not really felt as separated and hence is written as one 
with the verb, ich habe meine Arbeit angefangen; ich habe versprochen, 
meme Arbeit morgen anzufangen; (attributive modal verbal) die morgen 
anzufangende Arbeit the work that must be begun to-morrow. Elsewhere the 
s^P^rable prefix is not separated from the verb* (future) ich werde meine 
Arbeit pfangen; (pres part.) ein anfangender Rechtsanwalt a young Jatvyer 
who IS just beginning to practise his profession 
2 Inseparable Compounds The prefixes (for list see It. 2) which arc 
always unaccented are never separated from the verb. Such inseparable com- 
pounds do not differ m conjugation from simple verbs except that they never 
take ge m the perf. part : Er erreicht seinen Zweek. Er erreiebte seinen 
erreicht. Er versucht (is trying), seinen Zweek 
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3. Compounds Separable or Inseparable, Certain prefixes (see 11. 3. A) are 
separable or inseparable according as they are accented. If unaccented they 
are inseparable, if accented they are separable: Er iiber'setzt das Gedicht He 
is translating the poem. Er hat das Gedicht iiber'setzt. Er versucht, das 
Gedicht zu iiber'setzen. But Die Truppen setzen fiber The troops are crossing 
the river. Der Fahrmann setzt sie fiber The ferryman is taking them across 
the river. ,Sie beabsichtigen (intend) 'iiberzusetzen. In the separable com- 
pounds each element usually has its full literal meaning, while the inseparable 
compounds have an altered or figurative meaning.' 

Historical Note, Originally adverbs preceded the verb in accordance %vith the old principle that a grammatically 
dependent clement preceded the governing word. At the beginning of the historical period there was already in 
botii German and English a strong tendency to place stressed adverbs and objects after the verb. This indicates 
the development of a new word-order, namely the removal of heavily stressed, logically important words to the end 
of the sentence in order by thus withholding them for a time to render them more conspicuous. Gradually almost 
all adverbs were removed to a place after the verb and this position has become functional for adverbs. Hence it 
became unusual to form new firm verbal compounds with a stressed adverb before the verbal element, as in 'ausging 
in er 'ausging, for this stood in conflict with the new law that required the stressed adverb to stand after the verb. 
A new compound, or group-word as it is often called in this book, is always formed from a group of words that stand 
in a grammatical relation to each other, and hence the new compound usually has the word-order and stress of the 
group from wliich it was formed, as explained more fully in 47, 2. B. c and 247. 1 and 2. Thus the new group with 
the stressed modifier after the verb prevented the formation of new firm verbal compounds. The firm verbal com- 
pounds that had come down from the prehistoric period, such as 'ausging (ein after andaremo 'u^giengun— Tatian, 
120. 6 = einer nach dem anderen ging hinaus), 'abfohr (her 'abfuor — ^id., 228. 4 — er ging fort), 'einging (er tho sar 
thara 'ingiang — Otfrid, IL 11. 5 = er ging dann sogleich hinein) from the ninth century, did not long remain firm 
under the new conditions, in fact were even in oldest German more commonly treated as separables and later be- 
came regularly separable, ging aus, ging ein, &c. under the strong tendency to place the stressed modifiers of the 
verb after the verb. They have sur\dved as inseparable compounds only in the subordinate clause, where the stressed 
modifiers of the verb stUl precede the verb as in the prehistoric period and sometimes in oldest historic Germanic. 
It is usually stated by scholars that there were in the Germanic languages no firm verbal compounds in the prehistoric 
period and in oldest Germanic, but the rather frequent use of firm compounds in Otfrid and in O.H.G. translations 
from the Latin as in Tatian and in old glosses rendering Latin words as 'u?gat (= er geht aus) for Latin exit. &c. 
makes it seem quite sure that, on the one hand, Otfrid’s poetry^ faithfully preserves older German usage and that, 
on the other hand, the old translators felt the firm Latin compounds as closely related to the similar forms still in 
use in poetical style in their own language. The two languages were at that time not so far apart at this point as 
later, for at one time in prehistoric Latin as in prehistoric German the adverb standing before the verb in verbal 
compounds was usually stressed as still indicated by the reduced vowels of many Latin compounds: exigo (from 
cx'-kago), inddo (from in-fcado), &c. The word-order and in many forms the accent survived in later Latin, so 
that in the O.H.G. period the Latin compounds were quite similar to those found in poetic German. In prehistoric 
Latin these compounds had become rigidly fixed in form and thus later remained intact, while in German they were 
dissolved by the forces that had formed them. Just as in the prehistoric period the old Jaws of Germanic word- 
order had brought the components together and formed them into syntactical units the new laws of word-order, as 
described above, dissolved them, except in the subordinate clause, where the new laws have never become estab- 
lished. 

A few weakly stressed adv'erbs did not follow the general tendency to assume the new emphatic position after the 
verb as they were naturally unfit for this position by reason of their weak accent. Thus verbs that form compounds 
witli adverbs fall into two classes — inseparables, in which the weakly stressed adverb still stands in its old historic 
position before the verb, and separables, in which the strongly stressed adverb stands in the important end position. 
The reason of the weak stress of the first component in inseparables is in a large number of cases perfectly clear. The 
adverbial force is very faint as the form has acquired almost pure prepositional force. SeelLS.A. u (2nd pan). In 
case of the prefixes be, emp, ent, er, ge, ver, zer the force is still fainter as the prefixes have lost almost every trace 
of their former concrete meaning and are now used only with perfective force (246. II. 3. 6). See also 47, 2. B. n 

In recent literature certain separables are manifesting a tendency to become firm compounds. The components 
are so often united in the infinitive and the subordinate clause that they are beginning to be felt as firm compounds: 
'anerkennen, 'anerkannte, &c. More ex-amples are given in IL 2. c and Note thereunder. These beginnings are as 
yet very small. It remains to be seen whether the new development will spread. The firmness of form in these 
recent compounds does not indicate that they are felt more^ distinctly as units, for the older separables on account 
of their peculiar form and stress are just as vividly felt as units. Firmness of form here simply means that the origin 
of the form has been forgotten. If such forms become established they ^vill join the great throng of units which in 
spite of their obscure origin are performing their parts in the language creditably. 


IL Detailed Statement, 

1. Separable Compounds. 

A. E7id-stress Now and Formerly, The question of separation or non-separation is one of 
accent, and the accent is a question of the meaning and importance of the prefix. A clear under- 
.<^tanding of the question of separable prefixes will result from a study of their origin and the 
position that the German gives to the important words in the sentence. 

The word in a sentence that is logically the most important receives the strongest accent. 
Any word that for one reason or another seems especially important to the speaker is distinguished 
by stronget I'tress, tho it may ordinarily be quite unimportant. Logical accent is thus often a 
matter of subjective view and feeling, but on the other hand certain grammatical elements of 
a sentence anj quite regularly more important than others, and are consequently distinguished 
by stronger tfcccnt. Usually the most important grammatical element is the predicate^ and 
consequently receives grammatical accent even tho some other word may for some especial 
•"^ason receivi ^ J^till stronger logical accent. The favorite position of the logically most im- 
pc'-tant worr^^s at the beginning of the sentence, while the favorite position of the grammatically 
most imporW^ clement is the very last word in the clause or sentence. This position of the 
grammalicjff important element at the end of the sentence has in the literary language become 
fixed and f^Tcotyped, and hence is retained even when the grammatically important word is 
immediate* preceded by some modifier which is relatively more important, and in fact is more 
forcibly 6hrfeige gekriegt. Such grammatical elements are a predicate' 
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nt a noun in the 

. ard lOi 2 A c), 

utely necessary to 
importance stand 
s em Mann Predi- 

r bielt die Fa^e 

m alien Kampfen both He held high the flag m every battle Participle Er ist nach Hause 
gegangen Infinitive Er wird morgen kommen Er wiinscht mich kennen zu lemen Sep- 
arable prefix D as Schif f gmg mit Mann und Mans unter 
The perfect participle and the present infinitive often have less stress than the other words 
that stand at the end of the sentence for they are now felt as only a part of the verb and 1 ke 

the simple verb usually take less stress than the more important words that modify them Their 

present position is the survival of older usage when they had more independent force and hence 
stood at the end by virtue of their importance They were then not a part of the verb but an 
important complement of it Er hat emen Brief geschneben (originally a verbal adjective used 
as an objective predicate lit •wntlen tn a written state still with its full ongmal force when 
stressed Er hat den Brief schou geschneben) Er vrird emen Bnef schteiben (originally 
schreibend, a pred cate verbal adjective) Er will emen Bnef schreiben (onginally as now 
the object of will) The establ shment of the infinite e in the last place preceded by its modifiers 
as in the last example was greatly facilitated by the strong resemblance of this construction 
to that of old group words (247 2 a) as Kfipfverletzung, Blfitvergiefien, &c where the verbal 
component is always preceded by its modifier In course of time the old histone position of 
participle and infinitive at the end has become permanent but it is now held as a grammatical 
or functional duty rather than as an indication of their logical importance The common posi 
tion of a participle or infinitive with secondary stress at the end of the sentence preceded by a 
more strongly stressed predicate object adverb or prepositional phrase has brought about 
m sentences, containing a compound tense form a new descriptive group stress with the ch e£ 
stress upon the first member in this treatise called end stress Er ist gesimd gewflrden Er 
hat Peuer gemacht Er will gesfind werden Er wiU Feuer machen Er ist nach Hfius© 
gegangen Das Haus ist von Baumen umgeben See also 285 II B 6 oa bb cc 60 A 6 This 
type of end stress has become productive within the present period in that it has influenced 
other end groups to assume the same word order and stress Luther s Er hat es konnen tun 
has become Er hat es tun konnen Older Er muB sem gekfimmen and _Er kann den Brief hiben 


development m the subordinate clause see 237 1 B a Note Thus end stress is now charac 
tenstic ' that have a compound tense form 

The id the separable prefix of the principal 

proposi ciple placed at the end on account of 

their stress and logical importance In course of time this position has become functional 
Of course however the predicate noun and adjective and the separable prefix are still often 
logically important and are consequently heavily stressed Thus they have not only kept their 
old histone position but also their old stress 

a Separable Prefix and Participle or Infinitive Come Together at the End In the pres peff 
and past perf tenses of a separable *- ' aost important grammatical 

element in the predicate at the enc the prefix and part and m 

the future and fut perf both the iich of course is impossible, 

as only one word can be last The verb (p'>r+ \ t, t. 


Its accent since it is the important elemen 1 1 

perf ) war xmt Maim und Mans imtergegangen Das Schif f wird mit Mann uad Maus unter- 

gehen, or (fut perf ) wird imtergegangen sem 

The poet often does violence here to the prose constnicti"" ». c, r - 

s e irana s aur vorhersehen J ab es wenden kann sie nicht (Gnllpar- 
foregners 285 II B & ff) deviaions from the usual rales 
irom the innn and place it after the nfin Er ist e ngezogen lu 
ons mcht kann begegnen em Ungluck (words from a Jewish chata 

f Prefix in a Subordinate Clause The position of the separable 

fs ^rSid^o^StS depends upon whether the conjunction introducing the^clause 

it/f If -3 

equired accorditig 
grammatical im 
As both together 

und M.„s u..erg,W, w.de„ 
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goes to the end and the verb compounded \vith the prefix stands next to it: Ich glaube, daC das 
Schiff mit Mann und Maus untergegangen ist. 

bb. If the conjunction dafi is omitted, the prefix is treated just as if the clause were a main 
clause: Ich glaube, das Schiff geht mit Mann imd Maus unter. Ich glaube, das Schiff ist mit 
Maim imd Maus untergegangen. 

cc. If the conjunction wenn is omitted, the verb stands the first word in the clause and the 
prefix the last in simple tenses, but in compound tenses the auxiliary stands first in the clause, 
and the prefix compounded with the verb stands last: Geht das Schiff vor Morgen nicht mit 
Mann und Maus unter, so werden alle gerettet. Ist das Schiff morgen frixh nicht unterge- 
gangen, so werden alle gerettet, 

c. Position of ge- and zu. The ge of the part, and the zu of the infin. and modal verbals 
stand between prefix and verb: Er hat die Tiir aufgemacht. Ich bitte, die Tiir aufzumachen 
Please open the door. Die aufzumachende Tiir The door that is to be opened. 

d. Non-separation in Pres. Part. Separation does not take place in the pres, part.: Sind 
alle diese ETnder Ihre Enkel? fragte die junge Frau, sich teilnehmend im Zimmer umsehend. 

e. All separable prefixes remain unseparated in simple tenses in one particular case. If the 
separable prefix is placed at the head of the sentence for logical emphasis, as can be done with 
any word, inversion takes place according to the usual rule, and this throws prefix and verb 
together: 'Niederjagt die Front der Major (Schiller’s Die Schlacht) The major dashes down 
the space in front of the troops. The components are here more commonly, but certainly not 
more correctly, written apart: Auf steigt der Mond, und nieder sinkt die Sonne (Raabe’s Nach 
deni gr often Kriege, p. 2). 

/. If there are two accented, separable prefixes, which is a rare case, the first prefix takes the 
accent. Such compounds, however, are only used in the cases where complete separation never 
occurs: Ziinfte, welche sich wieder nach ihren verschiedenen Gewerken 'unterabteilen. In 
the part, the ge stands after the second prefix: 'unterabgeteilt, 'riickumgelautet (Blatz’s Nett- 
liochdciitsche Grammatik^ I, p. 535, 3rd ed.). 

B. Form and List of Separable Prefixes. The separable prefix of the verb may be: 

a. An adverb or preposition (226. 1. a and b): ab denoting a movement downward or off, 
away, often with the additional idea of deterioration; the taking back of a former order or 
announcement; separation or deviation from something or someone, often pure and simple, 
often with the additional idea of contrast, disapproval, disparagement, aversion, or deficiency; 
often losing every trace of its original concrete meaning and assuming perfective force expressing 
the end or result of an act, often with the additional idea of thoroness, on the one hand, and the 
idea of excess and injury on the other hand, as illustrated in 223. I. 7. G. d; an at, upon, on, 
on to, to, expressing a rest at a permanent goal, arrival at a goal (223. I. 9. B. 1), motion toward, 
a general forward movement, or a steady continuation (223. I. 7. E. a), sometimes an upward 
movement, often the beginning of an activity or the idea of affecting an object only a little 
(223. 7. E. b. (2)); auf up, open, an arousing, a restoration to a previous condition, often losing 
every trace of its original concrete meaning and assuming perfective force expressing the be- 
ginning of an act or state or the end of an action, often with the additional idea of consuming, 
exhausting, as illustrated in 223. I. 7. E. c; often rest upon or direction toward an object as 
illustrated in 223. 1. 9. B. 2.; aus out, out of, the finishing or cessation of an activity or a state, 
the pushing of an activity to a befitting end; bei by, at the side of, aside, expressing the idea 
of nearness, close association, cooperation, accompaniment, addition to, direction toward, 
hostility to; beVor ahead of (of time); da (dar before vowels) there + preposition, as in daVon, 
da'ran, &c.; dax tOy before (of place), early in the period used with the force of da'hin with ref- 
erence to a definite place, now = hin without reference to a definite place, confined in its use 
to a few verbs;^ ein (223, I. 9. B. 4) into; em'por up; fort onward, away; ent'gegen toward^ againstt 
expressing a friendly movement toward, or a hostile resistance to, or movement against; ent'zwei 
(corrupted form of in zwei) in two, apart; heim home; her motion toward the speaker; hin 
motion from the speaker; compounds with her and hin, as he'rab, hi'nab, da'hin, ,to that placcy 
to it^ denoting motion toward a definite place, da'her or ein'her along, &c.; hint'an behind, 
in a secondary position, after; los loose, free from, off, a sudden and lively breaking forth of 
an activity that is conceived of as held in check, as losschiefien to fire away, losschlagen to 
begin battle; mit with; nach after, a succession in order of time or place; nieder down; ob 
above, on top, upon, fig. of duties that rest or devolve upon us, or of work upon which we must 
bestow time and labor; vor (earlier in period sometimes fiir; see fiir, b in 230) before, forward, 
also in compounds (voraus, &c.); weg away; da'von up and away; weiter continuation: wei- 
/on^^ T ^ but weiter gehen to go on further; zu to, toward, lively unceasing exertion 

(223. 1. 4. A), addition, shutting; zu'nick back; zu'sammen together; zu'vor before, ahead of 
(of time), &c. 

b. An adjective, usually, used as an objective predicate (see 104. 2. A. c): totschlagen or 

tot schlagen to strike dead, bloCstellen to expose, lit. place bare, 'gutmachen or gut machen to 
make good. T^^^? ^ very large group of words, but there is no uniform way of writing them, 

ihe closer adjective and verb blend together by taking on a distinct meaning not contained 
in the words taken separately, the more liable they are to be written together. 

c. A noun (see 249. II. 1. D. (1)): achtgeben to give attention, haushalten to keep house, 
Folge leisten to obey, teilnehmen to take part in. 

d. A prepositional phrase (see 249. II. 1. C): zu Schiffe gehen to go on board, zuteil werden 
to be allotted, zustande kommen to be accomplished, imst^de sein, instand setzen, zugrunde 
gehen, &c. 
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2 Inseparable Compounds. 

The m'?eparaMe prefixes are be, ent (written emp before f: empfinden), er, ge, ver, wider 
(except m widerhallen, &c , sec 3 A c below, 3rd par ), zer, and usually miC (sec b below) 
As they do not now as formerly ha\e separate existence outside of compounds, verbs com- 
pounded with them arc m reality not compounds, but onl> dcrumtivc \crbs These prefixes 
ha\e howevxr, a distinct meaning, and often influence both the meaning and construction of 
the \erb Their meanings arc treated in 246 11 at length, as their importance dcscrv'cs These 
prefixes are ordinarily w ithout accent, but to make a contrast, they may rccct\ e stress In zu 
feuchten Gegenden muC man die Felder nicht Tie- sondem 'entwhssem In \cry moist regions, 
It is necessary to dram instead of irrigating As thci are usually unaccented they have m course 
of time changed considerably their ongmal form, and ha\c lost their identity as independent 
words which they once were, and arc now so closely compounded with the \erb that they arc 
felt as one w ith it and can ne\er be separated from it 

a In the perf part these prefixes neicr take a ge before them, but in the mfm and the 
modal xerbals (180) the zu stands before them, Er hat die TUr verschlossen Ich bate, die 
Tur zu verschheDen Please lock the door Die zu verschlieCende TUr the door that is to be 

b Among these prefixes miC occupies an exceptional position, as fully explained in 246- 
n S , . , .. .... 

f. rr'i — . c:«-sr> 1 = cs place, 


but th ■ ‘ ^enne die 

Verdie “ . . ■ ■ fontanel 

Vorde ' > ' , V : (G Kel- 
ler’s D ’ • ' . '.auen zunSchst emverleibten sie ihrem 

Verbande und verschafften ihr genugende Arbeit (ib , p 337) Nicmandem auf der Welt 
anvertraute er das Schicksal semes emzigen Kmdes mit grbfierer Beruhigung als gerade ihm 
(Ertl’s ^hstral, v) Mem Vater vorenihSU mir nicht seme lobenden Worte (Gustav Palkc’s 
Die Stadt mtt den goldencn Turtnen, p IS) 


d When an inseparable prefix stands before a separable one the compound is inseparable 
An der Tur wird rBettleml nichts ver^abreicht. Compare 3 B below 


3 Compounds Separable or Inseparable 

A A few prefixes hai’c double accent, accented or unacccntetl according to their meaning, 
and as a consequence arc treated as separable or inseparable according to their accent and mean- 
ing These prefixes are durch thru, hinter behind, fiber over, abo\e, lun around, unter under, 
beneath, voU full, completion, wider (sec e, 3rd par ) back, wieder again 

' • • • . tlie prefix rccciics the principal 

It of the compound These xerbs 
1 This shifting of the accent upon 
' new compound or the weakening 
its accent, which latter result often 
These inseparable verbs take on fig- 
iple \crh IS intrans the compound 
verb becomes trans with figurative or literal meaning In the latter case the inseparable \crb 
takes on intensive force, and only in this respect and grammatical construction docs it differ 
from the intrans separable verb Few inseparable xerbs arc intrans Hinter is rarely ac- 
cented m these compounds, and hence is usually employed in a figurative application It is 
accented, and has its literal meaning only m popular and colloquial language Die Studenten- 
mutter stieg mit ihrem neuen Mieter ms zweite Stockwerk hinauf und fuhrte ihn einen halb^ 
dunkeln Gang hmter (SperTs Bnrschen heraus!, p 291) The more detailed treatment is as 
follows 

a The separable verb is trans or intrans with literal meaning Der Fahrmann setzte die 
Truppen uber The ferryman transported the troops oxoir the nver, or intrans Die Truppen 
set’ten uber The troops w ent ox er the river on the ferry The same x erb is trans and insep- 
arable m figurative or altered meaning Der Schiller uber'setzte das Buch. The student trans- 
lated the book Er holt das Buch bald wfeder He wll soon go to gel the book, but Er wieder'holt 
seme Aufgabe He ts reviewing hts exerase Compare hold lip and Uphold, sit tip and iibsSL 
riln Out and outnin ^ ’ r » 


In this group of inseparables the prefix has, except m case of voU-, adterlnal force, but on ac- 
count of Its figurative meaning it is little felt and hence is weakly stressed The separable 
prefix volU was original' v » ^ 

a strong stress, and in 
m a figurative sense I 

general has weak stress In all 
3 w ^ objective predicate 

and hence has strong si usually more strongly stressed than 
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tlu" viT’rh. AUfto in the separable prefixes the adverbial force predominates they have, as other 
feparai?ie prefixes that arc related to prepositions, also considerable prepositional force, as 
iliu-^tratcd in 223. L J). B. 

Ik The separable verb is intrans. vdth literal meaning: Er hielt legends an, =er fiihr dtirch, 
ist Murchgefahren He slopped nowhere, he drov'c thru. Die Milch ist 'iibergelatifen The milk 
Isas run over, overfiowed. Also metonymically Der Ehmg ist 'ubergelatrfen. The inseparable 
verb i^ tran<. with figurative meaning: Der gellende Ruf di^ch'fuhr meine Glieder, hat meine 
Glicder durch'fahren The piercing ciy* went thru my vcr>' limbs, Ich habe die Rechnimg nnr 
uber*laufen I have only cast a glance over the bill. Es iiber'lief mich kalt My blood ran cold. 
Seine Gliiubiger iiber'laufen ihn His creditors arc annoying him. Also according to c with 
difiVn nt sluules of meaning: Ich habe mich liber'lanfen I have exhausted myself with running. 
Tranen uber'Iiefcn sein Antlitz Tears flowed fast down his checks. 

r. I'hc separable verb is intrans. with literal or figurative meaning: Er reiste durch He trav- 
eled ri'.:ht thru. Er geht mit diesem Plane um He entertains this project. The inseparable 
verb i- trans. with literal meaning and often has intensive force: Ich iim'ging die Stadt in einer 
Sttmde I v/alked around the town in an hour. Er durch'reiste die Gegend He traveled all over 
that part of the coimtr}'. Er ist durch das Dickicht 'durchgedrungen, but Das 01 hat das 
Hok durch'drungen. 

d, I"ew inscfiarable verbs are intransitive: Sie muCten im Walde libemachten. Kurzum, 
cr konnte sich nicht halten tind iibersiedelte (also separable) . . • nach England (Fontane's 
chap. x). Vier Sohne sind hinterblieben Four sons surtnve (the deceased). 

r. ddiere is often only a slight shade of difTercncc between separable and inseparable verbs. 
The trails, inseparable may have perfective (denoting the outcome or result of an action) force, 
white the trails, separable compound has both durative (denoting duration) and perfective force: 
Der Soldat durch'bohrt den Feind The soldier is despatching the C7iemy, but Der Tischler boto 
das Brett durch The joiner is boring a hole thru the board. The first sentence represents only 
the final point in the action, while the second shows the action as continuing, at the same time, 
however, intimating that the hoped-for result will be attained. Sometimes there is little or no 
ilim*rence between the trans. inseparable and trans. separable. 

Tiiere is often no difference between the inseparable trans. verb and the separable intrans., 
vxcepi iliat they require after them a different grammatical construction: Das Pferd hat den 
Graben iiber'sprungen. Das Pferd ist hin'iibergespnmgen The horse has jumped over (the 
ditch). 

There is often no difference at all between separable and inseparable formations, especially 
in ca^e of wider: Die Tone haben in den Raumen 'widergehallt or wider'hallt. Die Raume 
Inbcn die Tone 'widergehallt, or widerTitdlt. Die Sonnenstrahlen leuchteten von dem oberen 
Toil der harzigen Stiimme wider (Dahcifn, 15, 785a), Die offenen Fenster wider'Ieuchteten 
im V/inde winkend (R. 11. Bartsch’s Zxcdlf ates der Steiennark, p. 40). „Faust‘‘ Idingt von 
diesen Eindriicken wider (Guhraucr, 1, 75). In Ruprechts Herzen widerTdangen des Binders 
bitter gemeinte Worte mit der Freudigkeit einer Offenbarung (R. H. Bartsch's Die Haindlkinder^ 
p. MO). Dann wider'klang das Dorment von saftigen Lufthieben (Hermann Hesse’s Untenn 
RiuU p. 112). Likewise widerschallen, widerspiegeln (more commonly sep.), and widerstrahlen, 
but widcr’fahren, wider'legen, wider'raten, wider'reden, wider'rufen, wider'setzen, wider- 
^sprcchen, wider'stehen, wider'streben, and wider'streiten are always inseparable. Compare 
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such compounds ought to lx m‘^ci)arablc, and they arc generally so, hut they often tahe a ge or 
zu after the accented prefix: Er Qber'anstrengt sich. Er hat slch llber^anstrengt or iiber'ange- 
strengt. Sie sind iiber'anstrengt (Anselm Heine’s Ctne Gabf, Am 13 Juni). Ich war imiper 
ein iiber^angestrengter, geplagter Mann (Fulda’s Dte vtJde Jagd, 4, 6). Ich fhrehte, mich xu 
Qber'anstrengeiir or sometimes tiber'amustrengea (Frenssen’s Die dret Getreuen, 111) 10). 

Nouns made from Compound Verbs. 

216, Nouns made from verbs of course retain the accent of the verb: 'aus- 
gehen. der 'Ausgang outcome; be'fehlen, der Be'fehl command; 'ubersetxen, 
die 'ubersetzung transportation; iiber'setzen, die tlber^setzung translation. 
For notable exception see art. 47. 3, B. a. 

Verbs Indirectly Compounded. 

217. There is a da*;'? of \crbs {‘^cc 206) that ^cem to Ik; compounded by 
prefixing a noun or adjective to a ‘dimple \crb, but they arc in reality made 
from compound substanti%cs or a(ljccti\cs Verbs that ha\e rcccivctl ihcir 
compound form in this indirect a\ay have noun accent, i c , accent on the first 
sellable, and arc treated as simple verbs: das Triihstiick breakfast, Triihstucken 
to take breakfast, Truhstuckte, geTriihstiickt; der 'Rntschlag counsel, 'rat- 
schlagen to take counsel with, 'ratschlagte, gc'ratschlagt ; die ^andhabe 
handle, Tiandhaben to handle, Tiandhabte, geTiandhabt, &.c. 

a In some cases the noun or adj from which the \*crh W’as mide his gone out of use 'wettcr- 
leuchten lo sheet liRfiUti from M II C w'Ctcrleich Thus also 'rechtfertigen to justify, Tirand- 
schatzen to liy under contnbution, 'weissagen to pronhesj, &c, 

h Ti. c •'“v' .1 ... ...I — — » t....... t I -r.. — t 


caress, Ac I he last two, howcicr, and alro (rohlocken ma> also be acccntctl on the second 
syllabic, and licnee ma> lie treated as inscparible \crbs and drop ge- m the nerf part. See 
178 2 A f> (3). On the other hand, lobsmgtn and lebpiclsen arc someumts in the infinitive 
and perf. part, treated as separable verbs lobzupreisen, lobgepnescn. 

ICote 1 The wb ehehreehen [9 onlv «««! in the prev pnrt ami the simple Inrinlti\-r form without lu.elvwhere 
bemK leplaceU by the irrb brechen and the noun die Ehe eine ehebrecbende Frau Du tollit iiicht ebebtechm. 
Ilut Gott yerbietet. d»e Ehe tu hTtchen. 


reflexive verbs 

^ 218. 1. The verb may be connected with the rcncxlvc pronouns (sec 142) 
in much the same way as in English. Most reflexive verbs govern the acC-, 
but a few govern the dat. and a still smaller number the gen. ; 


sich irren (w. acc.), 
to be mistaken, 
ich irre mich 
du irrst dich 
Sie irren sich 
er irrt sich 
wir irren uas 
ihr irrt euch 
^ Sie irren sich 
sie irren sich 


Present Tense Indicative, 
schmeicheln (w. dat.), 
to flatter. 

ich schmeichele mir 
du schmeichelst dir 
, Sie schmeicheln sich 
er schmeichelt sich 
wir schmeicheln uns 
' ihr schmeichelt euch 
^ Sie schmeicheln sich 
sie schmeicheln sich 


spotten (wN gen.)) 

to ridicule, 
ich spotte meiner 
du spottest deiner 
Sie spotten Ihrer selbst 
er spottet seiner selbst 
wir spotten unserfer) 
ihr spottet euer(er) 

Sie spotten Ihrer selbst 
sie spotten ihrer selbst 
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a. In all tenses, the reflexive usually stands first in order of words among 
the modifiers of the predicate, preferring especially the place next to the verb, 
and in compound tenses next to the auxiliary: Das Kind hat sich vor der Strafe 
gefiirchtet, or in the question order: Hat sich das Kind vor der Strafe gefiirchtet? 
However, in the question order the reflexive must follow the subject if the subject 
be a pronoun: Wie befinden Sie sich? How do you do? 

b. As indicated by its position the reflexive pronoun is entirely without 
accent. If it is to be made prominent, the word selbst must be added, which 
bears the accent: Der leidenschaftlich erregte Jiingling tdtete sich selbst, 
nicht seinen Beleidiger. 

2. There is a difference in reflexive verbs. Some are usually reflexive, pro- 
noun and verb together forming one idea: sich schamen to be ashamed, sich 
sehnen to long (for), sich freuen to rejoice, sich wundern to be surprised, sich 
erkalten (N.G. and in parts of the South), sich verkalten (S.G.), or sich ver- 
kiihlen (Austrian) to catch a cold, sich schnauben (N.G.) or sich schneuzen 
(S.G.) to blow the nose, sich ausschnauben (N.G.) to blow the nose thoroly, 
sich ausschweigen to keep perfectly still, i.e. refrain from making the slightest 
expression of opinion (as in Hieriiber schweigt Ludendorff sich aus — Hans 
Delbriick in Preujiisclie Jahrbiicher, Oct. 1919, p. 92), &c. Some trans. and 
intrans. verbs are also used reflexively: baden to bathe, ich bade mich; gehen 
to walk, ich gehe mich miide I walk myself tired. 

a. The reflexive pronoun in genuine reflexive verbs is not felt as an object 
in the strict sense of the term and hence is not treated as an independent ele- 
ment in the sentence, but merely as a part of the verb, and consequently the 
predicate complement does not agree with it in case, but refers back to the 
subject with which it agrees: Er wundert sich als unerfahrener (not uner- 
fahrenen) Neuling iiber alles. 

b. The predicate complement of verbs not really reflexive but used reflex- 
ively agrees sometimes with the subject and sometimes with the reflexive object, 
as usage has not yet become fixed at this point: Ich fiihle mich als der Apostel 
eines verfeinerten, veredelten Menschenvolks (Ebner-Eschenbach’s Glanbens- 
los, chap. viii). Der Westwind sturzte sich vom Meer her iiber den Winter 
im Land und fing an, sich als den Starkeren zu fiihlen (Frenssen’s Die drei 
Getreuen, HI, 8). Driest gab sich als zartlicher Groff vater (Fontane’s Efji, 
chap. xxiv). Es ist anstrengend, einem Gefiihlssch warmer, als welchen 
Paderewski sich ausschliefflich gab, einen langen Abend hindurch zu folgen 
{Tdgliclie Rtmdschati) . Du neimst dich einen Teil, und stehst doch ganz vor 
mir (Goethe’s Faust, 1). Ich denk’, er nennt mein guter Freund sich noch 
(Kleist’s Der zerbrochene Krug, 10). Der sich wahnte den Herrscher der Welt 
(Freiligrath, Volksztg., 18, 191). Es ist nichts Geringes, an der goldenen 
Tafel der Olympier zu sitzen, sich wohl gar einer ihrer zu wahnen (Spielhagen’s 
Selbstgerecht, p. 64). 

Therc is a tendency to make a distinction here between nom. and acc. The former is an objective state- 
ment of the outcome of an act or activity, often also a simple predication of a fact known and acknowledged, the 
latter indicates a desire or intention on the part of the speaker or someone else to show himself in the capacity men- 
Uoned in the predicate complement, and in general calls attention to a fact not before known to the person in question: 
vTI? * fertiger Pianist, aber als ziemlich gewdhnlicher Komiker, but Die Folge ist weiter, daC so- 

bald sich der deutsche .^beiter Oder Handwerker (who in Paris for sake of personal security does not desire to be 

^ German) akiimatisiert hat, er sich als Franzosen entdeckt (Franz Wugk in Hamburger N achrichtcn^ Feb. 
r Cologne) bekennt sich als grundsatzlichen Anhanger der konfessionellen Schule {Die 

rra7i/p'iirier Zeit., June 16, 1920). Er zeigt sich dis ein gebildeter, unterrichteter Mann, but Traue nicht jedem, 
aer sich dir als deinen Freund zeigen will. Man kann sich empfehlen als jemandes aufrichtigen Verehrer, erge- 
bensten Diener (He desires to show himself in these capacities), aber nur als sem dankbarer Schiiler (He is already 
known as a student and hence need not make known his desire to appear in this capacity, but simply states it as 
a fact by using the nom.). 

c. Because the reflexive is not felt as object, it cannot in the passive voice 
become subject. Hence reflexive verbs should not form a passive, but the 
people insist nevertheless on forming one, however an impersonal (never a 
personal) passive (see 219. 5. B): Da wird sich gerudert (Halbe’s Mutter Erde, 
ii, p. 24). The reflexive is also omitted in this construction: Hier wird hin- 
gesetzt! ’s ist Platz genug fiir ’n lustiges Kleeblatt (Halbe’s Das tausendjdhrige 
Reich, p. 133). 
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3. The reflexive verb in German has a wider field of usefulness than in 
EnKlish. It occurs in the following groups: — 

A. Wiih Passive Force, In a large number of cases where things come about 
of themselves Germans hesitate to use a passive, hence they employ reflexive 
form, which is so often, as in B, associated with intransitive meaning. But us 
this apparent intransitive force here always represents something as developing 
into a new state, consequently as affectwl, it usually develops into passive 
meaning, as often also in B. In English the strong passive idea here usually 
calls forth passive form, but sometimes, as in B, intransitive form. Examples: 
Zwischen den Augen hatte sich eine tiefe Falte gegraben A deep wrinkle had 
been formed or had formed (as the result of care) betveen his eyes. Der Mut 
verlemt sich nicht, wie er sich nicht lemt Courage is a natural gift that cannot 
be acquircrl or lost. Der Wesengrond ist schon so bunt und rnalt sich tiigUch 
hunter The meadow is already resplendent with many colors and is daily adorned 
with still brighter ones. Der Saal fiillte sich allmahlich The great room was 
gradually filled with people. So etwas spricht sich schnell hemm Sudi a thing 
IS soon spread al)out, or soon spreads. Der Schliissel wird sich finden The key 
vnll be founds or xciH turn up. Das begreift sich leicht That is easily undcrstootl. 

a. Especially frequent is the rcncxi\-c use of lasscn with a dependent infinitive which has 
passis-e force: Das ISCt sich lelcht machen That is easily done. Das 18Dt sich leicht sa^jcn 
That is easily $aid. ErlSDlHoU auf sich hacken Me is easily impos^ upon, He’ll stand anything, 
lit. He allow's wood to be clioppcd upon himself. Er l&Ht sich leicht abschrecken He is easily 
deterred. 

B. With Intransitive or Passive Force. In German, reflexive form often 
corresponds to intransitive in English. In one large group the reflexive verb 
represents a person or, by way of personification, a thing as acting on him- 
self or itself: Sie kleidet sich einfach She dresses plainly. Die Erde drebt 
sich um ihre Achse The earth turns on its axis. Der Wind hat sich gedreht 
The wind has turned. Das Volk sammelt sich auf dem Rathaus The people 
arc assembling at the city hall. In another group reflexive form has a force 
closely related to intransitive so that the subject is not thought of as acting 
upon himself: Die Ohnmachtige erholt sich is coming to (herself again). Der 

soU sich eihehlith gebessert haben is said to have improved. Et bat 
sich nicht gezeigt He didn't shorv up. Das kleine Miidchen hat sich zu einem 
Fraulein ausgewachsen has developed into. In another group of reflc.\ivc 
verbs passive develops out of intransitive force: Der Dampf verfliissigt sich 
The steam is becoming a liquid, lienee is passing into a new state, which clearly 
indicates that it is being acted on. Similarly with passive force: Solche Hauser 
vennieten sich leicht Such houses rent or are rented easily. Salz lost sich auf 
Salt dissolves, or can be dissolved. English in a few eases clings here to in- 
transitive form where in German the passive form is so clearly felt tliat passive 
form^ is used: Die erste Sendung wurde in einer Woche ausverkauft TIic first 
consignment sold out or uur sold out in a week. Sein Hut wurde in den FluC 
geweht His hat blew into tlic river. 

The line of development here is clear. Reflexive force often develops into 
intransitive and intransitive into passive. When intransitive force develops, 
English often discards the old reflexive pronoun: I met a fool, who laid him 
down and basked him (now simply hashed) in the sun {As You Like It, 2, 7, 15). 
As can be seen by the examples given above, English still often retains intransi- 
tive form after it has acquired passive force. It sometimes even retains the 
original reflexive form after the development of active and, still later, passii’C 
lorce:^ The fire commimicalcd itself to the next house. German is usually 
tenacious of reflexive form even after its meaning has changed, 

a. A few verbs are used intransitively or rcllexivelv oUft*' n- ».. ,.t.i ... 

flflehte’'*”'- (or jess commonly enden.) or less cc • . , . 

baren ' , ^ 

nUherr ’ commonly sich 

comme perluips more 
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There is sometimes a differentiation of meaning: ausruhen to rest, as in Er rulit auf seinen 
Lorbeeren aus, but to indicate purpose sich ausruhen, as in Ich habe mich ausgeruht and Er 
setzte sich, um sich auszxmihen; eriibrigen to remain,^ as in Es eriibrigt noch, auf den letzten 
Punkt der Tagesordnimg, einzugehen, but sich eriibrigen to be superjluotis, tinnecessary, as in 
Es eriibrigt sich, auf diese Frage einzugehen. • 

b. Corresponding to the German reflexive verb we often have in English a transitive with 
an object of the thing: Er bessert sich He is mending his ways. Er hat sich erkaltet He has 
caught a cold. Er rausperte sich He cleared his throat. Lowell versuchte sich einmal an 
einem Roman Lowell once tried his hand at a novel. Er schlagt sich mit ihm He is having a 
fight with him. Er schreibt sich mit ihm He is carrying on a correspondence with him. Er 
kuflte sich mit ihr He exchanged kisses with her. 

c. In many common cases the use of a transitive verb reflexively gives the verb intransive in- 
gressive force. See 164. 

C. With intransitives (or transitives used like intransitives without an ob- 
ject) in the impersonal construction, to show that the action is proceeding, or 
is able to proceed in a certain manner, which is represented as the natural result 
of the given circumstances : Es tanzt sich gut in diesem Saal This room is good 
for dancing. Es fahrt sich bequem in diesem Wagen It is pleasant riding in 
this carriage. Wie ritt es sich lustig durch die gebirgigen Wege! What jolly 
riding that was over the mountain roads! Es schreibt sich schlecht auf diesem 
Papier This paper is bad for writing on. Mit der Eisenbahn fahrt es sich 
rasch. Von eurer Fahrt kehrt sich’s nicht immer wieder From journeys like 
yours it is in the nature of things that one does not always return. 

a. Sometimes a trans. verb and its object are conceived of as forming together an intrans. 
verb, and can thus form this impersonal reflexive construction: Wie hiibsch spielt sich’s den 
Vater, werm man so allerUebste Gestandnisse zu horen bekommt (Schiller) How nice it is to 
play the father when one gets to hear such charming confessions. 

D. Frequent is the use of a reflexive in connexion with a prep, phrase or 
an objective predicate to denote a change of place or condition, or the result 
of an action, often corresponding in English to a transitive verb with an object 
of the thing: Ich lief mich in Schweifl I began to perspire from running. Ich 
fiel mich wund I became sore from a fall. Er drangte sich herein He pushed 
his way in. Er schlug sich durch den Feind durch He fought his way thru the 
enemy. Er tastete sich zum Fenster He groped his way to the window. *Er 
hat sich um vier Mark verrechnet He made a mistake of four marks in counting. 

E. Haben is often used reflexively as a strong negative reply to a preceding 
statement, but is in fact an affirmative assertion, uttered in an ironical tone: 
Und das Geschaft bliiht? Jawohl, bliiht! Hat sich da was zu bliihen! (Eck- 
stein) Is your business flourishing? Oh yes, it is flourishing finely (ironically). 


IMPERSONAL VERBS 

219. Impersonal verbs are conjugated like other verbs thruout the different 
moods and tenses, but are defective in having only a third person sing, and 
no passive at all (for exception see 5 below). The impersonal construction 
in German is a favorite one and has been very productive, and many verbs 
are now used impersonally which with other meanings are also personal. The 
es is not absolutely necessary here as the activity or state represented by the 
verb is not felt as standing in a relation to a subject, as explained in 250. a 
(2nd par.): Mich hungert. The es was first inserted in such forms of the 
sentence where the verb stood in the first place: Es hungert mich. The es 
was thus first employed here to distinguish the declarative from the interrogative 
form of sentence. Another influence helped establish es as subject in these 
impersonal constructions. Even early in O.H.G. there was already a strong 
tendency to conform German expression here to the normal type of sentence 
structure with a subject and a predicate, hence to use a mere formal subject 
without meaning rather than to leave the sentence entirely without a subject. 
This is clearly indicated by the frequent use of es where it was not needed to 
distinguish the declarative from the interrogative form: Thar was fiur thuruh 
da^, wanta vz, filu kalt was (Otfrid, IV. 18. 11) Es brannte nun ein Feuer dort, 
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weil es sehr kalt war. The employment of the formal subject es here was 
suggested by the use of anticipativc es (261. I. 2. B) which, tho it had a little 
concrete meaning in that it pointed forward to a following clause, the real 
subject of the sentence, was nevcrtlicicss a mere formal element and as such 
could be omitted and can sometimes even still be omittetl, as illustrated in 
251. I. 2. B. Note. Present usage with regard to the use or omission of imper- 
sonal es is defined in detail below. 

The following groups arc very common: 

1. Verbs whicli alone or in connection with a predicate noun or adjective 
express phenomena of nature, tlic time of day, seasons of the year, divisions 
of the monlii, week, &c., distances in space and time, &c., where the situation 
makes the thought clear without the aid of a definite subject: es regnet it 
rains; es schneit it snows; es hagelt it hails; es friert it freezes; es dammert 
it is twilight; es diistert it is growing dusky; es tngt it is dawning; es taut auf 
it thaws; es donnert it thunders; es blitzt it Itghicns, es blitzte schelmisch in 
ihien Augen there was a sly look in her eyes; es wird Nacht it is getting quite 
dark; es ist gutes, schlechtes Wetter; es ist zu spat; es ist kalt, warm, heiC, 
and sometimes after the manner of the French macht’s heiD? ( Grill parzcr]s 
Libtissa, 2), es macht kalt; wieviel Uhr ist es? what lime is it?; es ist elf it is 
eleven o'clock; es geht auf elf; es schlagt elf; es ist dunkel, es ist Sommer, 
es lenzt spring is coming, has come, es herbstet Es ist heute Feiertag It’s a 
holiday to-day. Es ist Montag It is Monday. Es ist der erste Juni It is the 
first of June. 

Often in German and sometimes in English there is still as in oldest German 
no es here in case of a predicate noun, adjective, or adverb where some other 
word than es introduces the sentence, or where the predicate noun stands in a 
subordinate clause: Heute ist der erste Juni To-day is the first of June. Morgen 
ist Feiertag To-morrow is a holiday. Morgen ist bei uns frei, auf der Miidchen- 
schule nicht To-morrow is a holiday with us, but not at the girls' school. Heuto 
morgen W es gefroren, jetzt ist Tau wetter. Er trug immer eine braune 
Klitte mit einer Kapuze daran, die er iiber den Kopf stiilpte, wenn schlecht 
Wetter war (V. Blathgcn’s Das Petcrle von Number^, chap. II). Der wie- 
vielte ist heute? What day of the month is to-day, or is it to-day? Compare 
219 and also 4. B. a. Note and 5. B. a below. In English the prcscr\'ation of 
the old impersonal form without a subject has been rendered easy by the now 
common simple device of placing the expletive there at the beginning of the 
sentence: There was a heavy frost last night. Also in German there is a ten- 
dency in lively modem as well as older colloquial speech to omit es, as tlicrc 
is still a distinct feeling that the activity or state expressed by tlic verb docs 
not stand in relation to a subject: Ist kalt heute I Compare 260. a. 

The impersonal es here and elsewhere should not be confounded with tlic es 
which points to something definite which is more or less clearly defined by 
the situation: Kommst du heute zu mir? Es (i.e, the way, distance) ist mir 
zu vreit, or Es ist nur zu weit zu dir. Worten Sie bis nUchste Woche. Es 
(i.e. this period of waiting) ist mir zu lange bis dahlii. This situation es, 
provided^ it docs^ not stand in^ the first place in sentence or clause, is still often 
omitted in certain set expressions where the situation makes the ihouglit clear: 
Zu dir ist (or ist es) mir zu weit. Bis dahin ist (or ist es) mir zu lange. Com- 
pare 3 (last par.) below. In lively colloquial speech also tlie es which stands 
m the first place may still drop out: Ist mir zu weitl 

2.^ Many reflexive verbs or verbs used reflexively: Es kliirt sich auf It is 
clearing up. Es geht sich (218. 3. C) sehr gut The walking is very good. Es 
tntt sich auf dem Pflaster der Strafie unangenehm. Auf diesem Wege fiihrt 
es sich gut. Es tanzt sich gut in diesem Saale. Es liest sich in der Dammerung 
schlecht bad readhig in the tmlighl, but the es does not belong here at all 
where the reference is to something definite: Es (referring to a book under 
consideration) best sich, angenehm It is pleasant reading, or Es liest sich, 
als ware es wahr It reads hke truth. 
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Es is not omitted in this modern category which has developed under the 
domination of formal grammar, which requires a subject for every sentence. 

3. Within the present period in both English and German the impersonal 
construction has come into much wider use than formerly as it seemed ever 
more desirable not to bring the activity or state into relation to a definite sub- 
ject but to direct the attention solely to the activity. In German an impersonal 
transitive or intransitive verb with its formal subject es is employed, while 
in English the older form without a formal subject is preferred, introduced here 
as so often elsewhere by the expletive there, usually in connection with a predi- 
cate in the form of a verbal noun: Es klopft There is a knock at the door. In 
the English sentence knock is not a subject, so that the idea is not “A knock is 
at the door,” but knock is a predicate, i.e. a knocldng is predicated, and is is 
the formal sign of predication, just as the t in the German verb Mopft. The 
German and English sentences are exactly alike in form and meaning. In 
both the attention is merely called to an activity without any desire of bringing 
it into relation to a definite subject. Altho the impersonal construction is very 
common in English the personal construction with the name of a person or 
thing in the nominative is sometimes found where the German construction 
is impersonal, so that in the following examples the two languages do not always 
coincide: Es brennt! Fire! Fire! Es zuckte um seinen Mund There was a 
twitching about his mouth. Es reifit mir in alien Gliedern I feel racking pains 
in all my limbs. Es kocht in ihm He is boiling with rage. Da wallte es in 
ihm auf Then his blood began to boil. Manchmal lief es ihm kalt den Riicken 
herab Many a time a cold thrill ran down his back. Es setzt Schlage It has 
come to blows. Es wogte und tobte There was a heaving and raging, i.e. their 
minds were in violent commotion. Es zieht hier There is a draught here. 
Es schallt sehr in diesem Saale There is a strong resonance in this hall. Es 
riecht hier nach Talg. Es geht bergab mit seiner Gesundheit. Es braucht 
keines weiteren Wortes. Es bedarf nur eines Wortes. Es hapert irgendwo 
There is a hitch somewhere. 

Sometimes the es seems to indicate an indefinite, indescribable something 
and sometimes it imparts a weird, ghostly impression : Es lafit mir keine Ruhe 
A queer undefinable feeling of unrest disquiets me. Oft ergriff es ihn mit damo- 
nischer Gewalt (Raabe’s EinFriililing, chap. vi). Es geht im Hause um The house 
is haunted. Und als er im willigen Schlummer lag, bewegt es sich unter dem 
Bette And when he was about to go to sleep something stirred under the bed. 
The verbs^ used here are such as usually have a personal subject. The vague, 
indefinite impression so often conveyed here by this construction seems to come 
from the fact that no definite person is mentioned with verbs that are usually 
associated with definite reference. The idea of indefiniteness thus attaches 
here to es, which altho subject does not reveal anything about the person or 
persons engaged in the activit 3 ^ 

The es is regularly expressed in this large modern category which has de- 
veloped under the domination of formal grammar, which requires a subject 
for every sentence. Moreover the es is here often absolutely necessary to 
distinguish^ the declarative from the interrogative form of statement, for the 
verb here is usually important and naturally comes to the front by reason of 
its emphasis, or its prominence in the narrative style which markedly charac- 
terizes many of these sentences naturally brings it forward, as described in 251. 
II. B. a. hh. Compare 219 and 250. a (2nd par.). 

The impersonal es here and elsewhere should not be confounded with the es 
or das which points to something definite which is more or less clearly defined 
by the^ situation: Wird’s bald? Are you ever going to get thru?, lit. Will it (the 
work in hand) soon come into being? Es geht nicht It can’t be done. Es 
(or das) ist mir recht. Es ist mir einerlei. Es steht schlecht Things are in 
bad^ condition. Das regnet ja heut in einem fort! Das gibt ein Ungliick. 
Es ist Hans (uttered by someone who has just heard approaching steps). Es 
(i.e. the waiting) dauerte lange, ehe er kam. Es brennt (spoken in the house 
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with reference to the fire in tlic stove), but cs ii> impersonal in Es brenntl (a cr>" 
upon the street). TInV situation cs, provided it doe^ not stand in the first place 
in sentence or clause, is still often omitted in certain set c\prcssions ^\llcrc the 
situation make-^ the thought clear. Er kommt so bald als mogUch = so bald 
als es (i.c. das Kommen) mogUch ist. Er benahm sich nicht, wie sich schickte, 
or wie es sich schickte. Compare 261. II A. d See also 1 and 2 above. 

a. The impctMJtnl cs pbt tlrre is, ticre are from itt unu<s»il frcqiicncj demand-? a care* 
ful stud>. It simni> cnIU atltiumn to .a Kmn;;, caiMiiK. jtnxJucinp: without nn> attempt to 
bnn,j the act»Mt\ into rchtioni to a definite nih^ect, lienee it clo«cK restmlilc" in construction 
es regnet, diffcnm: from it onh m \*erV>a\ mcanmj; and of cour.e_ aUo m KTammntical function 
m lint It n a tran-ntiN-e and Lakes an ircu^itivL object indiuitif 
Es gibt viel Elend Im Lande 7 1 ere is much misery tn the land 
sonal consmiction misery is not an object as ni (tcmnn but 

misery is «impl> prctlicitctl without lieinR rrprr^nied as a n-siill of artise forces as m C.ennan. 
\\1icn the idea of active natural forces <liMppt irs wt find .d'O m (.emnn the I nghsh form, 
but with cs instead of if-ere Es Ribt Lbwen fn Mtika, abet nitht In Eutopa 7 f ere are Uons tii 
Africa but not f»» PurOf^, which is a natural result of the dilTcrent state of civ ihzation, but Es 
smd wciDe Elefanten in dicser Menagene Tlere are iclnle elept mts tn this menaf^ene, where 
the reference is merely to a «latc of ihinK’' not to activ c natural forces producim; results Notice 
that the cs of the es ist (slnd) construction drops out if it is not the first word, while there m 
English alwa>s remains In dlcscr Menagene smd wciDc Elefanten In this menagene there 
are trfnlf dcpl-anlj, but In Mnka cibt cs Ltiwen 7ii Unco there are lions The German is \cry 

f-.,.* ..r .1 _ I- - u* t T?r - n. .. ^ 


contention and noise going on 

After the analogy of a niimlicr of the above sentences wlicrc cs gibt is q<ctl in .a broad general 
statement it is sometimes tmplo>ial to avoid parttcohr mention, and to state something m a 
vague, general way Es gibt hicr etnen jungen Mcnschen, der seine AuQcrungcn eln wcnig 
jrK — .« a-i I oung fellow (I do not doirc to point him out) who might 

■ I ■ - - impersonal forn 

'i ■ Miat shall we get to <la> ’ 

tVe shall get some snow yet to " ■ cstenla> we had cabbage 

for dinner 


JSotf The real nature of this construction H fomeilmej little felt m In dblert the object of rcben (wmet/raei 
becomes the fiibiect an t this Inconect u«cs? opt'rar* ocrationalli In the |itenr> UtiKuace E* Ut cm Kaux, wie'i 
oehr noch c^beO (Goethe ■ Urfausl, 1 tlTo) E< tnCiuen aueb tolche KSuxe (ebcQ (Atlieirr/rf ZfUunf). 


4. A. Some verbs ocpressiuK states of the mind or bofly. There is here 
still, as in earlier periods, considerable fluctuation of usage as there often pre- 
vails the desire to rail attention merely to an activity as going on in the bo<ly 
or mind without bringing it into a relation to a definite subject, ^\hcn of course 
the impersonal construction is employed, or, on the otlier hand, it is often 
desired to call attention to a definite person or tiling as the subject and thus 
indicate that the person is felt as passing thru an cspcricnce, or a definite 
person or thing is conceived as affecting the person: Es erbarmt mich deiner 
/ pify you, Mich erbarmt deiner, Du erbarmst mich, Dein UngHick erbarmt 
mich, or more commonly Ich erbarme mich fiber dich. The impersonal ifica 
which has proved useful in modern as well as older life and hence is ucll pre- 
served in the other groups and has there even been spreading has in this group 
in general since 0 H G. been slowly yielding to the personal idea. In this 
group as in others impersonal es must be carefully distinguished from situation 
es (see 3, last par), which points to somctliing definite which is more or less 
dearly defined by the situation; Es (referring to a misfortune at hand) betrhbt 
OTch tief. Es (life) gefallt mir in Berlin. Es or das verschlhgt mir nkUts 
matter at hand) is quite ivimat rial to me. 
classes- ^ grammatical form this impersonal group falls into three 


bPriilnJww person: es dtinkt (rare form dUnkelt) or 

It seems to me; es brennt mich it smarts; 
es ^ thirsty, ich diirste nach; 

es fnert mich I am cold, es friert mich an (w. dat. of the part affected, as den 
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Fiifien, sometimes also w. acc. die FuBe), or with a little different meaning in 
with acc. ( : es friert mich bis in die Fingerspitzen), or ich friere an (den FuBen), 
or mir frieren die FtiBe; es frbstelt mich or sometimes mir, also ich frostele 
I feel chilly; es hunger! mich, or ich bin hungrig I am hungry; es juckt mich 
I itch, es juckt mich auf dem ganzen Korper, im Ohr, in den Zehen, die Zehen 
jucken mir, or meine Zehen jucken; es kitzelt mich (or sometimes mir), es 
kitzelt mich am Leibe, am ganzen Leibe; es kratzt or kitzelt mich im Halse; 
es schlafert mich I am sleepy; es schmerzt mich it pains me; es schiittelt 
mich it sends a shiver thru me, I’m shivering; es schwitzt mich, or more com- 
monly ich schwitze I am perspiring; es wiirgt mich I’m choking, I have a 
choking sensation; es wurmt mich (or now less commonly mir) it vexes me 
imvardly. 

6. Those that take a dative of the person: es ist mir bekehrt, common in 
colloquial language in the expression Ich weiB selber nicht recht, wie mir bekehrt 
ist (Telmann’s Wahrlieit, XIII), or Ich weiB nicht, wie ich bekehrt bin I am 
sorely puzzled; es beliebt it pleases in certain set expressions, as wie es Ihnen 
beliebt as you please, also es geliebt it pleases in a few expressions, as geliebt 
es Gott if^ God wills, geliebt’s den Gottern (Grillparzer’s Libussa, 2) ; es dam- 
mert mir it dawns upon my mind, as in Es dammerte mir in der Seele wunder- 
bar bei seiner Rede, but often also with a nom. subject of the thing, as in Mir 
dammert ein Strahl von Hoffnung; es eilt mir I am in a hurr}^, es eilt Ihnen 
ja auf einmal ganz gewaltig, Herr, mir gute Nacht zu wiinschen (Wilbrandt’s 
Vater Robinson, II. chap, ii), also ich habe Eile and es pressiert mir: Aber 
es ist doch besser, als daB Sie bis morgen warten miissen, wenn es Ihnen 
schon so pressiert (Spielhagen’s Fausttilus, p. 60), or ich bin pressiert; es 
fehlt mir an (w. dat.) I lack; es geht mir gut I’m well; es gelingt mir I succeed, 
still sometimes used impersonally, as in Es ist ihm damit gelungen, but more 
commonly with a nom. subject of a thing, as in Es, alles, nichts, der Versuch 
ist ihm gelungen, or with an infinitive as logical subject, as in Es ist mir gelungen, 
ihn zu besanftigen; es graut, grauelt, grauselt, graust, gruselt mir or mich 
(vor w.^ dat.), or ich graue, grau[e]le, &c. mich (vor) I shudder (at), es ist, 
wird mir angst, bange, or sometimes ich bin angst (originally a substantive, 
now sometimes construed as a predicate adjective) and more commonly ich 
bin bange (originally an adverb, now quite commonly felt as an adjective), 
bist du bange? (Otto Ernst’s Jugend von lieute, 4, 6), or es bangt mir or mich 
I am, am getting anxious, afraid, es bangt mir or mich fiir (um) mein Leben, 
ineinen Freund, vor dem Tode, or ich bange mich or ich bange fiir etwas (or 
einen) or vor etwas, es fiirchtet mir (Swiss = ich fiirchte mich) ; es liegt mir 
daran it is of importance to me; es rappelt ihm or more commonly bei ihm 
wrong with him in his upper story; es schaudert mir or mich I 
shudder, mir^ schaudert (vor dat.), or ich schaudere (vor + dat.) ; es 
schwindelt mir (sometimes mich) I am giddy, dizzy; sein in connection with 
certain adjectives and adverbs, as es ist mir kalt, warm I am cold, warm, or 
sometimes after the manner of the French: Hast du kalt? (Wildenbruch’s 
lydmg Heinrich, 2, 4); es ist mir schwach I feel faint, es ist mir iibel I feel 
sick at the stomach; es ist mir wohl zu Mut I am in good humor; es traumt 
nm (only rarely mich), or ich traume I dream; es widert mir vor etwas, or 
etiras zu tun I loathe something, or to do something, also with acc. ; mir zweifelt 
mcht ^an I have no doubt about it, noiv usually ich zweifle nicht daran. 

^ There is a group of impersonal verbs with an acc. or dat. and a gen.: 
iis erbarmt mich seiner or Mich erbarmt seiner I pity him. These verbs are 
given in 262. II. A. c. In early N.H.G. they formed a flourishing group, but 
since that time they have entirely or in part abandoned the impersonal con- 
struction and where it is retained the original form of expression has been 
considerably changed, as described in detail in 262. II. B. d. 

B. a. The constructions a, b, c under A may be varied by changing the 
placing the dat. or acc. object before and the es after the verb, 
or by thus inverting the object but suppressing the es: es graut mir, or mir 
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graut es, or mir graut Some verbs only take the es m the inverted word- 
order, when no other modifiers follow" Ihn jammert es It causes him pity but 
Ihii jammert des Volkes He pities the people After a number of the verbs 
describing a state of mind or body the es can usually only stand as the first 
word m this construction in the principal proposition and in the subordinate 
clause IS usually or ’>-•1 er alt Mich hungerte 

Sehg Sind die da er Gerechtigkeit (Matth v G) 

Es 1 st, als ob jeraa nach dem mich durstet (Spiel- 

hagen’s Sonnta^sktnd II, 5) Es 1 st nicht halt, wie mich dunkt (M Heync, 
Worlerbuch) Wie mir ekelt . wie mir ekeltl (delle Grazie s Vtneta) Notice 
also the sentence from Telmann in A & above More and more however, the 
formal subject es is gradually forcing its way into these positions' Mir, mich 
ekelt (es) (Daniel Sanders) 

Note Onginalh such verbs d d not take a formal subject as the activity or state evpres-'ed by the verb was not 
felt as stand n? in a rclat on to a subject Thus tJ e om ss on of tJ e es in the inverted and the transposed order is 
the suiviv^ of a once general usage Compare 219 and also 2S0 a 

b Observe that, tho the impersonal construction may sometimes be re 
placed by the personal as in Es friert ihn, or er friert He ts freezing sometimes 
there is a sharp distinction between them The impersonal construction in 
dicates that the force exerted comes from without, while the personal subject 
indicates that the act comes from the subject Er friert und hungert aus Geiz 
He freezes and goes hungry from pure stinginess Here the impersonal con- 
struction could not be used 

5 An impersonal construction with es either expressed or understood is 
found in the passive of verbs that govern the gen or dat , and with many other 
mtransitives, an idiom that is quite foreign to our language Note the fol- 
lowing points 

A In transferring a sentence from the active to the passive, the acc as 
in English becomes nom , but the gen dat and a prep phrase remain unchanged 
and the subject becomes es expressed or understood (active) er spottet meiner, 
(passive) es wird meiner ge spottet, or meiner wird gespottet, er schmeichelt 
mir, es wird mir von ihm geschmeichelt, or mir wird von ihm geschmeichelt 
Er schickte mich nach dem Arzt He sent me for the physician Es ist nach 
dem Arzt geschickt worden The physician has been sent for Ich hahe an ihti 
geschneben I have written to him Es ist an ihn geschrieben worden He has 
been written to When the agent is not expressed as m the last sentence, this 
impersonal passive, as in B below, represents an activity only m a general 
way without reference to a definite agent For fuller description of this con- 
struction, see 268 1 

This construction is not only found with the regular passive forms but also 
with predicate modal verbals (180 A) which take a dative or a prepositional 
phrase, as this construction i e a prepositional infinitive after the copula sem, 
IS now felt as a passive form since with transitive verbs it has passive force 
Es ist ihm (or Ihm ist) mcht zu trauen He ts not io he trusted Es ist ihm (or 
Ihm ist) mcht beizukommen There (formerly ^/) ts no getting at him Es ist 
mcht nut ihm auszukommen, or Mit ihm ist mcht auszukommen 
As actional passive (194 4) forms are used in all the examples given above 
the reference is to an act The statal passive (194 4) must be used here when 
the reference is to a state Ihr ist (or Es ist ihr) geholfen She is cared for Here 
the participle is always the predicate but there is no actual subject, at most 
only a formal subject, es, which can only be expressed when it stands in the 
first place In the objective predicate construction the object of the principal 
wrb IS the subject of the clause and the participle is the predicate Ich glaubte 
mu geheiit I believed him to be cured In the impersonal objective predicate 
constructmn there can be no accusative object as there is no subject in the 
clause The dative or prepositional object of the active is simply retained in 
the passive Ich glaubte ihr geholfen I believed her to be cared for Ich fuhle 
Oast parT geschmeichelt Compare 262 HI 2 B 
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B. The impersonal passive of such intransitiyes a.s have no object at all and 
such transitives as are used like intransitives without an object does not repre- 
sent the subject (see a below) as acted on, but denotes in quite a general way 
an activity or a state in and of itself without reference to a definite subject, 
and with no reference whatever to a direct object: E§ wird gelaufen There 
(compare 3 above, 1st par.) is running going on; Es wurde immer viel ge- 
plaudert, gescherzt und gelacht There was always a good deal of chatting, joking 
and laughing. Oben wird getanzt There is dancing going on upstairs. Es 
wird noch geschlafen Some people are still asleep. Fiir den lieben Konig und 
Herrn wird [personal passive] alles getan, wird [impersonal passive] treulich 
gekampft, wird [impers.] willig geblutet, wird [impers.]_freudig in den Tod 
gegangen, fiir ihn wird [impers.] mehr als gestorben: ftir ihn werden [pers.] 
starken Herzens auch die Kinder geopfert (Vilmar’s Literaturgeschichte). Man 
mufi Soldat sein fiir sein Land Oder aus Liebe zu der Sache, fiir die gefochten 
wird. 

a. In principal propositions In both A and B es must, according to 219, be used when the 
verb is not preceded by a modifier, for it is then needed at the head of the sentence to distinguish 
the declarative from the interrogative form of sentence, but drops out when some other word 
takes the first place. It is also omitted as a rule in subordinate clauses with transposed word- 
order. 

h. This construction can only be used with intransitives which express an activity or con- 
dition that stands in a relation to a free moral agent: Es wird gegessen, geschlafen They (in- 
definite) are eating, sleeping, but not Es wird gefunkelt, geblitzt, gerauscht There is a sparkling, 
it is lightening, there is a rushing of water. 

Note. This construction arose with transitives that can be used in the active witliout an expressed object and hence 
in. the passive without an. expressed subjects Bittet i so wkd euch. gegehen I Suchet so werdet jt tinden j EToptet an 
1 .so wird euch aufgethan (Luke xi. 0). Tlie origina! passive force can iicre still be felt, but as there is in the active 
no object and in the passive no subject the transitive idea is overshadowed by the conception of an activity pure 
and simple, an activity that is conceived as proceeding witliout reference to any agent at work or to any definite 
subject as acted upon, so that the force is usually felt as intransitive and the construction is extended to intransitives. 
Heute wird gelacht. This passive construction, already in use in Gothic and O.H.G., became common in M.H.G. 

c. In certain set expressions a trans. verb and its object are conceived o( as together forming 
the idea of an activity, and hence the verb with its object, both together being treated as a simple 
intrans., may form this impersonal passive: Es wurde Kegel (acc. ph) geschoben There was 
playing at ninepins .going on. Rastlos wurde fortgewirkt, gewaffnet, geiibt, gekleidet und 
Verwundete (acc. pi.) geheilt (Kohlrausch). Unter diesen wurde fleifiig Karten gespielt, 
gemaCigte Parkpromenaden gemacht, den Tafelfreuden gehuldigt und unabsehbar viel „kanne- 
gegossen" (Suttner’s Die Wafjen niederl, III). In the same manner a verb and its reflexive 
object is sometimes treated as a simple intransitive: Da wurde geknufft und gepriigelt, in zit- 
ternder Angst sich verkrochen und mit lantern Hallo losgestiirmt (C. Viebig’s Die Waclit am 
Rhein, p. 48). Compare 177. I. B. b (last par.). The reflexive construction has not found 
favor with grammarians, altho it is widely used in dialect and colloquial speech and for hundreds 
of years has from time to time occasionally appeared in the literary language. 


PARTICLES. 

220. A particle is a word that cannot be inflected at all. Particles are 
divided into adverbs, prepositons, conjunctions, and interjections, but these 
classes cannot always be sharply defined, as many prepositions and conjnnctions 
are also reckoned among adverbs. 


ADVERBS. 

221. ^ Definition. The adverb (i.e. belonging to a verb) is true to its name, 
a particle principally used to modify the meaning of a verb, but it may also 
modify an adjective or another adverb: Der Sturm tobt sehr; ein sehr heftiger 
Sturm; ein sehr heftig tobender Sturm. 

a. ^ The adverb is often used alone without reference to a'verb, adjective, or other adverb: 
iiereinl come ini vorw^ts! fonvardl auf, auf, Kameraden! 

The Function and Form of Adverbs, Adjectives, and Prepositions 

Compared. 

222. _1. The adverb borders very closely in its nature upon the adjective. It modifies a 
verb, adjective, or other adverb in the same manner as an adjective modifies a noun. Thus in, . 
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ficencral out ot any adjectac an adverb can be formed and there result*} a large number of parallel 
IJ Forms— an inflected one modifying a noun and an uninflectcd one modifying a verb, adjective, 
llorotherad%crb 

* • *’ ictly the ' * . . orm of the adjective 

■ ■ guage \i ‘ ' ' Thus as the adverb 

as the , often approach each 

other closely in nature, the boundary between their respective functions is not always sharply 
" ’ • , Hence an adverb is often used for an adjective, whcrcTherc 

■ my adverbs which arc now U'sed ndjcctivdy were originally 
verb, and did not take on adjective function untiraftcr the 
verb (i c. participle) hid been dropped and they themselves stood alone m the predicate, and 
were felt as the real predicate complement Die Tdr ist zu(gemacht). It will bo noticed in the 
articles below that tnese adverbs assumed adjective function first in the predicate That they 
later were also used attributivcly and have taken on adjective inflection is only a natural de- 
velopment The following cases ol interchange of function, or form, or of both between adjec- 
tives and adverbs occur 

A An adverb or adverbial phrase often takes on adjective function when there is no cor- 

icc or a condition, often with the verb sein, and 
'rbs lassen and wissen, and sometimes when no 
Ich wetll ihn dort, laB ihn dort I know that he 
istiiere, leave iimi mere mer psii uer ergiimmte Feldherr, dort Ihtl die Filrchterliche (Schil- 
ler’s Jungfrau ton Orleans, 2, 0) Er ist zu'frieden (lit peace), 
b In the prctlicate to express motion to or from a place, h* 
the verb sem: Sie stnd fort They arc gone Die Wmtersaat • ■ * _ 

von dort He is from that place. Er ist aus (from) Frankreich. ■ : 

with him 

c In. the predicate to express time. Es war im MSrz. Das Konzert ist aus. Das ist nun 
vorbei. 

d Attnbutivcly, following the noun that it limits, in the case of those classes of adverbs 
described m a, b, c der Mann da the man yonder, der da oben He on )iu,h, der Berg dort 
the mountain yonder, die Fahrt hierher the journey to this place, die Aussicht auf den Flufl; 
ein Wort fiirs Herz; der Baum druben; die Kdmpfe m den Jahren 1813-15, &c 
e Sometimes m the predicate, m ease of adverbs of manner after sem and sometimes werden: 
Es ist so, anders It is thus, different Es ist umsonst, or vergebens It is m vmn, Er ist reChts, 

’ Er wird mir zuwidcr He 19 becoming dt'vagrccablc to me. 

. in ease of an adverb of manner, when it stands before a 

gibt so GSnschen (i c. girls), die hUbsch weiche SchnUbcl 
' • ' rfilrsten, chap i). 

g In the superlative (112. 3 B) m the predicate, instead of a superlative adjectival’ Der 
Sturm war am heftigsten gegen Abend. 

B As a number ' ' 

cate. It was only a ■ ■ 

tnimtive relation . ■ ' . , , . . . ^ 

ungefiihr, teilweise, 

tion Other adverbs which have not proceeded so far m this development arc thus uswl m 
-.. 11 ^ — .,1 r V. 1 I __ » 11 literary language Ich muGte also 

■ ■ _ ite und zuwidere (see A e) Menschen 

■ ■ s ■ 'ct goes much farther, and use*, other 

livjL, ui.1 uiiiCui' oibUi ItlC uiUKtll tiiati, ' 

become zuen and hmen m adj function 
language take on adjective function and 
9. 2 B 

^ C ^ In the wse of verbal nouns in -ung and nouns denoting agents in -er the adjective in 

IS have m reality the meaning and force of va;rbs 
ein guter Erzdhler a good story teller the adjective 
the quality of an object. In some eases such cx- 
, „ may also refer to the author of the action and 

not \ 

(or i 
Redi 

schleuiu .1 ouuaiei, ixc m sucii eases m German we must usu-*’ ^ ’ 

or group words em Lebemann a fast liver, der Fnlliaufsteher 
schreiber good penman, Feinschmecker one with a fine sense of 

It IS often nwessary m German to use a substantive-participle or a pure verbal form here 
Der nchhg Ratende the right guesser; der Hbchstbesteuerte the highest taxpayer: elner. der 
spat kommt a late comer, &c = i 

adjective adverb standing before an adjective is often crroncouslv taken for 

E ‘oA ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■■ 

has in N h 
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periods, and assumed the exact form of the predicate adjective. However in poetry, elevated 
diction, and in case of a few isolated adverbs even in prose tve still find occasionally the old 
adverbial form. See Note. In the superlative the adverb has in N.H.G. developed new special 
forms (see 114. 2. 3), one of which is, however, also used adjectively in the predicate (see 112. 


3. B). 

Note, In the positive of the adverb was often distinguished from the adjective by the ending -c or -liche 

(cognate with English -/y), and even to-day some adverbs have alongside of their short form also the M.H.G. form 
in -e, especially lange, feme, gerae, stille, and in poetry and elevated diction also others as balde, &c. For sur- 
vivals of the older adverbial form in -lich see 245. IV. 2. b. In M.H.G. some adverbs were distinguished from the 
uninflected form of mutated adjectives by taking no mutation, and this usage is still found in the classics, and even 
to-day in poetry: Wir haben keine Magd; mufi kochen,fegen, stricken 1 und nahen, und laufen friih und spat (now 
spat). — Goethe\s Fatisi, 3111-2. Was beginnt ihr morgen fruh? (for friih) (Geibel). All feeling for this differen- 
tiation of form has in general disappeared, so that in the few cases in prose where double forms, one for the adverb, 
one for the adjective, still exist, each form has taken on a different meaning: schon already, but schon beaulifiil; 
fast almost, but fast firm. Schon and fest are now also used adverbially and then take the meaning of the adjectives 
schon and fest — beautifully, firmly . As here in case of schon and schon, fast and fest, so also, in general, related forms 
which have become separated from each other in speech-feeling may soon drift apart in meaning. For cases of the 
survival of the older meaning of schon see 223. II. 3. a and XI. A. e and j. In M.H.G. the comparative of the adverb 
differed from the uninflected comparative form of the adjective in that it lacked mutation. For a survival of this 
older usage see 117. 1. d. 


3. Many adverbs approach close to the nature of prepositions, 
are explained at length in 223. I. 9 and the articles there referred to. 


Their form and function 


Classification of Adverbs. 

223. Adverbs and adverbial constructions may be divided according to 
their meaning into the following classes: 

I. Adverbs of Place which fall into the following subdivisions, indicating: 

1. Rest in a place near the speaker: hier here, in early N.H.G. hie, still used in poetry, also 
in prose, in the set expression hie imd da here and there; hier accompanied by other adverbs 
which mark some place near the speaker more accurately, as hier oben here above, hier unten here 
below, hier auIJen outside here, here in a foreign land, hier iiben (always contracted; see below) 
here on this side (of the ocean, river, question, &c.), hier vome here in front, written together 
in hie'nieden here below, on earth, &c. ; contractions of the preceding, as hoben for hie oben, 
haufien for hie aufien, were formerly in use, but are now common only in dialect except htiben 
for hie iiben: Wackere Manner standen hiiben tmd driiben Brave men stood on this side (of 
the question) and on the other side. 

2. Rest or motion near the speaker according to the verb used, in adverbs compounded 
of hier and some prep, (see 141, 5. A. b and c for the accent): hieran. near this, hierbeiby this, 
hierauf upon this, hienmter under this, hieraus out of this, hierin in this, hieriiber over this, 
concerning this, hierum around this, hierzu to this, to this end, hiemeben beside this; with 
preposition preceding and written apart: von hier or (in elevated diction) von hinnen from 
here, &c. 

3. Motion toward the speaker either in a general way expressed by her or in a specific way 
expressed by a preposition in composition with her, very frequently with contraction, as (he) 'ran- 
ter, (he)'raus, (he)'rein (the one prep, in changes its form to ein in these adverbial compounds), 
(he)'ruber, her'vor, (he)'rum, her'zu, her'nieder, (he)'ran, her'bei, (he)'rauf, (he)'rab; with 
preceding prep, and adverb, as von oben her, von oben herunter; the indefinite irgend woher 
from somewhere, &c.: Komm her Come here. Er steigt von der Anhohe herunter He is de- 
scending from the height (towards the speaker). 

In oldest German the adverbial compounds heraus, &c., were quite rare. Just as in modern 
Emglish, the mere preposition or rather adverb aus, &c., was sufficient: Lazarus, cum u^ (Tatian, 
135, 26), now komm heraus, but in English as in older German, come forth or out. In German 
the adverb aus, &c., has in large part lost its older concrete meaning and thus her is usually 
needed to bring out the concrete idea.^ Compare 7. G. d below. 

a. In many cases the idea of motion towards the speaker contained in her disappears, and 
tticn tins particle simply means motion or rest with reference to some other person or thing which 
IS represented as the point of departure, centre of attraction, or as itself being in motion, some- 
times implying in case of motion that the person preceding or following the person in question 
kcep^ step with him or goes at the same rate of speed, sometimes implying that the one party 
IS in pursuit of the other: Er ist von Berlin her He is from Berlin. Sie standen alle neugierig 
um irm her. Der Heiduck lauft neben dem Wagen her. Die Musik geht vor, der TroIJ hinter 
aem Zuge her. Sie waren schnell hinter (in hot pursuit of) dem AusreiCer her. Er ist sehr 
hinter dem. Gelde her He is after money. 

It sometimes represents an action merely as proceeding in a given way without reference to 
direction tenv^ard a definite object: Es geht lustig her They are having a gay time. Der Zug 
ntt still und ernst ein'her {along) or da'her. In N.G. colloquial language the force of her has 
be^me so» faint that its original meaning is now no longer felt, and hence it is even used instead 
?. motion from the speaker: Gehen Sie riiber (for heriiber instead of the literary 

hinuber) und fordem Sie ihn auf, er soil den Wiesenweg sofort freigeben (Halbe's Ilatis Rosen- 
hagen, in. p. 124). 

b, He'ran denotes near approach to or movement toward the speaker on a plane surface or 
with upward movement, while he'rauf implies direction toward the speaker, but only with 
upward movement: Ich winkte ihn zu mir heran. Er kletterte zu mir heran. Eommen Sie 
nerauf Come upstairs. 
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in changes its form in the 
as oben hm superficially 
below ) irgend woTlin som 
m die Ticfe hinab Ich " 


il way expressed by dar (see D below) or more 
1 prep in composition with hin, very frequently 
(hi) nunter, (hi) naus, (hi) nem (the one prep 
^ " Mth preceding adverb 

i hi naus (see example 
Er polterte emeu Stem 

* what he is driving at 

Er hatVich nur so obenhm daniber gehuGert He did not express himself fully concerning the 
matter Er will oben hmaus He is haughty gives himself airs 

Here as m 3 above the adverbial compounds hmaus, &c were rare m oldest German mti 
wurpfun m u? (Tatian 132 20) now und warfen or stiefien ihu hmaus, but m English as m 
older German and threw him out 

A Besides hm also los and zu can be used with reference to movement towards a goal but 
with different shades Hm simply points to the goal w hile zu implies a lively unceasing exertion 
to reach the desired end and los emphasizes the beginning of the action and often implies that 
up to this time something has prevented action tho all was m readiness and hence often denotes 
a sudden moleni breaking forth Nun schieBt nur hm, daB es alle wird Now fire away at the 
mark that the matter (as to who would turn out to be the best marksman) may ha\e an end' 
SchieGt zu* Shoot away with all your skill and don t stop till you hit it* Immer zul Go right 
ahead with all your might’ Schiefit los! Don t wait longer fire a^vay Er hat Jahre long 
beddchtig und stetig auf dies Ziel hmgearbeitet, wahnst du, werm du nun ohne Bedacht darauf 
los aibeitest, es ihm gleich tun zu koimen"^ per Zom des Generals brach los 

B Hm may not only denote motion from on a level surface but may also denote movement 
downward towards a point at some distance away from the speaker In this sense it is s> nonymous 
with unter, meder, and herab or hinab, he runter or hi nunter, according to the relation to 
the speaker 

a Hm simply denotes direction downward toward a point at some distance from the speaker 
ab and meder without any suggestion of distance indicating only a relative direction with reference 
to the speaker emphasizes the idea that the direction is from above downward imter often 
adds to the idea of meder that m the course of the downward motion the object disappears below 
something Der Apfel fiel auf die Erde hm or meder Per Reiter sitzt ab Em ms Wasser 
geworfener Stem smkt meder or uw surface) unter 

b Moreoter meder seems m where the idea of slow and 

gradual motion enters into it [I* schon blau, die scheidenden, 

sieht m das Meet sie medersmkeu iuuuli lj 

c (Hi) nab or (he) rab simply denote motion downward while hi nunter or he runter add 
to this conception that the whole distance m question is passed over Er glitt emige Stufen 
herab, kam dann ms Sturzen und fiel so die ganze Treppe herunter Er Idfit sich herab He 
condescends (lets himself down a little) but Er ist m semen Vermogensverhaltnissen ganz 
heruntergekommen He is in very straitened circumstances (dropped clear down from wealth 
to poverty) 

C (Hi) nan with a prep denotes a general movement forward on a plane surface with the 
*’ lay also add to the idea of pushing 

to the whole distance in question 
d implies Usually that the whole 
distance m question is passed over Wir ntten an den Femd binan Er fuhr den Strom hinfln 
(up stream) Ich stieg die Quaderntreppe huian und trat in erne Vorhalle Er geht den Berg 
hman (is ascending) Er geht manchmal den Berg hmauf (to the top) Er ist auf das Pach 
hmaufgestiegen 

D In early N H G dar (O H G dara) was used with the force of dahin, i e with reference 
to a definite place Die Diener aber kamen dar (Acts v 23) To day it is employed less def 
imtely with the force of hm, but is used only m a few compounds darbieten, darbrmgen, dar- 
geben, darlegen, darreichen, darstellen, dartun 

6 Motion action or change m a figurative or moral sense without expression of a definite 
direction to or from the speaker or at least with no conscious feeling of such on the part of the 
speaker is alwavs — » 

the price Er ist (he)reingefallen 
^ figuratv\e expressions em Buch 

to treat somebody as an inferior, 
horse) 

a Kest m a place at some distance from the speaker as dorten (poetic) or dort vonder 
m connection \uth other adverbs as dort oben up yonder dort imten down yonder &.c 

b Alotion from the speaker to some point distant Porthm yonder to that place with 
Mcent upon the first syllable to emphasize the place and on the second syllable to emphasize 
(hi)nimter, &c Exs Porthm zu sieht maS noch 
Tiirme von Madrid Da wud dortlun das Ohr heblich gezogen The ear is charrned and at- 
tracted in that direction Port hmunter mussen wir cnarmea ana at- 

h toward the speaker from some point distant Dorther (accented as dorthm see 

7 Rest or motion w ithout expressing definitely nearness to the speaker or distance 


speaker is always 
do \ n On us Er h 
He has been taker 
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A. Da there, da'selbst (demon, and rel.) at that place, at which place, daTier, einTier along, 
von da from there, da'her (accented upon the last syllable except to emphasize especially the 
place), or von da'her, or (in elevated diction) von dannen from that place, dahin (accented in 
the same manner as daher) or in early N.H.G. dar (see 4. D above) to that place: Er ist schon 
da. Er eilt da'her He is speeding along. Ich komme eben da'her, or Da komme ich eben her! 
Von Weifienfels? 'Daher bin ich Are you from Weissenfels? That is the place I come from. 
'Daher kommt die ganze Verwiming. 

B. Da accompanied by adverbs: da oben up there, in heaven, da imten down there, da 
auCen out there, out of doors, da innen inside there, dariiben (usually contracted; see below) 
over on that side, on the other side of the ocean, in the other world, &c.; the preceding very 
frequently contracted as droben, drunten, drauBen, drinnen, driiben, &c.; also with a double 
da, as da d(a)roben, da drunten, &c. 

C- Da (dar before a vowel) in composition with prepositions, with accent usuallj^ upon 
the prep,, except to especially emphasize the place, hence usually contracted (see 141. 5. A): 
d(a)'ran, da'bei, d(a)'rauf, d(a)'nmter, d(a)'raus, d(a)'rein, d(a)'rin, d(a)'ruber, da'vor, da'hin- 
ter, da'zwischen, d(a)'nmi, &c. Er trug eine Kette; da'ran war eine ite Miinze. Ich fahre 
'hieran imd du fahrst 'daran I’ll drive up here and you drive up there. 

a. Earlier in the period and still in colloquial and popular language these compounds are 
separated, and often the da is lacking altogether. See 141. 5. A. b. Nof^. 

b. The 0-H.G. had two forms corresponding to N.H.G. da, namely dara (now dar, still 
preser\^ed in the group in 4. D above) and dar, the latter of which now takes the place of both 
in this construction, usually in the reduced form-da, but in its former full form in compounds 
the second element of which begins with a vowel: darin, &c. The vowel, however, becomes 
short when the accent is shifted upon the second element: 'darin, but da'rin. 

D. The relative and interrogative wo where, the indefinite irgendwoher from somewhere, 
irgendwo somewhere, anderswo somewhere else, &c.; the relative and interrogative wo (wor 
before a vowel) in compounds, as wo'bei near which, wo'nmter among which, wo'hin whither, 
wo'her whence, &c., or sometimes demonstrative compounds in their stead: da'bei, da'runter, 
&c. See 163. 2. B. 

Earlier in the period and still in colloquial speech these compounds are separable. See 153. 2. 
and B thereunder. 

a. Corresponding to N.H.G. wo we find in older German two forms wo (O.H.G. hwar) and 
war (O.H.G. hwara), the latter of which survives in only one word wa'rum alongside of wo'rum. 
The older language often makes no distinction between worum and waxum, using both fonns 
relatively and interrogatively in the sense of for or on account of which, what: Erhabner Geist, 
du gabst mir, gabst mir alles, | warum (now worum) ich bat (Goethe’s Faust, Wald und Hohle). 
Warum (now worum) soli ich bitten? (Herder). These forms still occur occasionally in elevated 
diction without differentiation, but present prose usage distinguishes sharply between the two 
forms, employing worum in the meaning for or on account of which, what, warum as an adverb 
in the meaning why, 

E. The adverbs denoting a relative position or direction in space with reference to the speaker: 
oben above, imten below, aufien outside, &c-; aufwarts upward, abwarts dowmward, to one side, 
heimwarts homeward, auf up, unter (see 4. B. a above) down, ab (see 4. B. a above) down, an (see 
a below). 

a. An denotes a general foni^ard movement or a steady continuation: Das Heer riickt gegen 
den Feind an. Der Lehrer spomt den Schiiler an. Die K^te halt an. WTiere the goal is more 
prominent than the idea of a fonvard movement he 'ran and hi'nan must be used: Das Heer 
riickt heran. Ihr Jungen, kommt *mal heran. Er reift zum Manne heran. As motion for- 
ward on an inclined plane leads to the idea of motion upward an now in some words has assumed 
the idea of upward: Der Pfad steigt an. Der FluB schwillt an. Where the idea of a goal be- 
comes more important than that of an upward movement heran and h ina n must be used: Das 
Wasser steigt jedes Jahr bis zu einer betrachtlichen Hbhe heran. Der Pfad steigt steil bis zu 
dem hoch aufragenden Felsen hinan. 

i^eaning, which fades away into mere abstract perfective (see 
force, indicating: (1) the beginning of an actmty: (Das Brot) anschneiden to 
make the first cut into, cut into, (ein Lied) anstimmen to strike up. Lassen Sie die Maschine 
amauien Start the machine. Die Schraube zieht an The screw begins to take hold. Das 
Dienstmadchen wird morgen antreten The maid will enter service to-morrow. Einen Dienst, 
oine Re^e, sein Erbe, den Beweis der Wahrheit, sein zehntes Jahr antreten; (2) 
the affecting of the object only a little: (einen Apfel) anbeiBen to take a bite of, eat some 
of, etc. 

concrete meaning, which fades away into mere abstract perfective 
(see 246. 11. h) force, indicating: (1) the beginning of an action or state: aufbliihen to 
come out into bloom, aufmuntem to cheer up (trans.), aufwachen to wake up (intrans.), 
aufwecken to wake up (trans.); (2) the end of an action: aufbrauchen to use up, aiifessen to 
cat up, See, 

F, Weg disappearance in any direction, used only of objects in space, fort on,forth^ 

movement fonvard in time or space, in one continuous direction; Der Binder sagt zur Schwester: 
setze deine Malerei jetzt weg (aside), wir wollen Klavier spielen. Nach einer Stunde aher 
sagt er; Es ist genug, setze deine Malerei fort (Go on with your painting). However, this 
distinction is very often disregarded: Er ist fort (better weg). 

G. Movement from a place is expressed by ab and aus irith different shades. 
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• • . • ■ ' ’ ' ' ■ while aus, winch 

» dem P/erde altzt, 

‘ comes out from 

within a thing may d 

with It, hence ab ar • 

the road cntirelv), b ' . . - . - 

einzubtegen Wer v ■ ■ 

hHlt an demselben fe 
ihn. 

c As ab and bus (^cc o alx)%e) express motion from tho also nn> natunllj expr^s 
separaUon, to which, howexer, a third adxxrb of invipriblc xcrbal prefix mun lie adder! namcl> 
cut Ab denotes surface separation, aus separation from a position within something and 
< d or inti 

■ the pelt, 

■ ‘ ■ when he 

I ■ ■ che finer 

uioueuueu ueiiuii, uie uucu Iasi Kuiuu gcpacRi wcii riu TC]>icM.iiia .uso a inuii. complete 
separation than aus* Wer sich aus dem Staats- in den Hausrock geworfen, hat sich nusge- 
Ueidet, ohne doth cntklcidet zu scin, wle der, der ins Bad stcigen will 
The difference between aus and ent is sometimes onlj a grammatica! one Aus is u«e<l in 
an adverbial pbra<c, and ent is compounded with the xxrb Und unsre Reisenden cntstiegcn 
i^em Waggon (I ontanc’s CVci/c, clap \i0, or stiegen aus dem Waggon ‘^mciimcs aus is 
u«ed where there is onlj one simple ca*c object, and ent where there arc two simple ease objects 
• • ' enlnahm ihr elncn groOen, 

■ ■ ix) 

■s awny into mere .abstract 
, c Sache 1st gut abgelaufen 

■ - ■ or more commonij aus- 

geiuuu muu is a iiiiuLitL> lo uiiililiumic mil iivo ^mimlils me former indicate m^crel^ 
the end of an action while the latter im'' - ■ 

onment Die vom Wurm zemagte Ro ... ^ 

the idea of excess or injury, while aus • * * 

ab, but Er arbeitcte seme Plane Eorgf 
seinen Vorted ausgcnutzt. 

H The word together is represented m German bj three wxirds x\ilh different shades of mean 
ing Bci'sammen is onlj used with xerhs expressing rest or an actixit> which is confincil to a 
gixcn place, and nc\er with \xrbs of motion to or from and hence it mcrelv denotes that a nura* 
ber of objects arc found m the same cncloscsl space, or in a mcrclj local sense near together. 

1 « .-.t 1 .L . r — * • relations, 

j either or 

< ■ . . room but 

* « . . ■ ■ • *n in das 

Mlli, I Ls luigLU wuui miisaimueu uie vogei uiuuer tier tt^cibcl s Die junit Aonne) Die 
Menschen smd nicht nur zusammen, wenn file belsammcn slnd, auch der Entfemte, der Ab- 
geschiedene lebt uns (Goethe’s Egmon/, 5, GefAngnts) Man hat sie in tin Grab zusammen 
gelegt (here beisamtnen could not be used) Zwei Schnftstcllcr arbeiten zusammen an eioem 
Buch 

8 General diffusion thruout, or extension thru or around a ci\xn space ilber'all cxxrywherc, 
durch'weg or ''durchweg thruout, hence usuillj as an adxxrb of (fcgrcc entirely, rings rountl about, 
umTier around nirgends nowhere 

9 Adierhtal forms with prepositional force — 

A A number of prepositions enter into compounds w ith da, hier and wo to form prepositional 
adverbs with the force of a preposition and a pronoun, as illustrated at length m 141 5 A and B, 
147. 1. C h, 163 2 above, also in 2 and 7. C D of this article 
B A number of adverbs, all xcrbal prefixes, lia\c also prepositional force The more diffi- 
cult idiomatic constructions arc here treated briefly. Compare these articles witJi 225, 258 
1. B, and2S2 I b 
1. The prefix an is used 

With mtrans verbs to indicate resr Tf -» . ...i . i . » 


♦ „ ''"dh the dat m case of things, 

" Mth reference to a person other 
, \ ' ’Ingt cinen Haken an der Wand 

■ , ■ ' ' .an. Man httrt Ihm den Aus- 

, I , ’ ' “ P‘'®P •f' case of persons 

denotes motion to^vard, which is usually expressed again 
y ® jemanden, gegen etwas anlaufen. 
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d. With trans. verbs of motion it denotes motion toward a person or goal and governs a dat. 
in case of a living object, while in case of the object of a thing the idea of direction toward is 
expressed again by the prep, an (with acc.) : dem Gefangenen Fesseln anlegen, dem Pferde den 
Zaum anlegen, but den Himd an die Kette anlegen. The object of an is not expressed when it 
refers to the subject: Er legte das Gewehr an. Likewise other prepositional adverbs: Er warf 

einen Mantel uber. . i i • r 

e. With many trans. and intrans. verbs the acc. obj. is the object of an, not the object of the 
verb: den Feind angreifen, jemanden anflehen, jemanden anbetteln. Likewise fiber, be- 
(246.' IL 1), ver- (246. II. 5. B. b and Note): jemanden iiber'fahren, &c. 

2. The prefix auf often has the force of a preposition, expressing rest upon or direction toward 
an object, which must often be supplied in thought: Hier liegen Bucher auf Books are lying on 
the tables here for reference. Das Schiff sitzt auf The ship is aground.. Er horchte auf He 
listened intently (in the direction of the object in question). Man setzt das Essen auf (i.e. auf 
den Tisch). Er setzt sich auf (i.e. auf das Pferd), but also with adverbial force: Er setzt sich 
[im Bette] auf. A living object is usually in the dat.: Er drangte ihm seine Ansichten auf. 
The object of auf is not expressed when it refers to the subject: Er setzte [sich] den Hut auf. 
Compare 141. 5. A (next to last par.). 

3. For examples illustrating the use of the prefixes durch, ent, entgegen, nach, unter, vor, 
wider see 215. II. 3. A. b. c and 258. 1. B (and a thereunder). 

4. One prepositional adverb and prefix has a different form according as it expresses rest or 
motion. Rest or motion within a given space is expressed by in, and motion into a place is 
expressed by ein, both of which words are only found in compounds, especially with adverbs 
belonging to the preceding classes, verbs, and sometimes with substantives: Ich habe mich 
da'rin geirrt I have been ^nistaken in thaty but Mische dich nicht da'rein Do not mix yourself up' 
in the affair. Wo'rin hat er sich geirrt? Wo'rein hat er sich gemischt? Der 'inliegende 
Brief the inclosed letter y but Er legte den Brief ein He inclosed the letter. Feld'ein into the fields, 
wald'ein into the woods, 'hafenein (accent shifting forward in dissyllabics) into the harbor, 
jahr'aus jahr'ein year in year out; Inhaber bearer y Lihalt contents y but Eintritt entrancCy Einfuhr 
importationy &c. Ein is much used figuratively to form compound verbs which are employed 
reflexively to indicate a practising of some activity for the purpose of attaining to (literally 
entering into) proficiency: sich einschiefien, sich einiiben, sich einfliegen to practise flying in 
an aeroplane, &c. It is similarly used in transitive compounds: ein Pferd einreiten, einen 
einiiben, &c. 

a. In M.G. and N.G. dialects and often in colloquial speech in is used for both in and ein. 
Schlagen Sie in (instead of ein) (Rauchhaupt in Hauptmann’s Der rote HahUy Act 4). Even 
in the literary language inbegriffen is often used instead of einbegriffen. From this failure on 
the part of dialect and colloquial speech to distinguish different forms for the different meanings 
there have also arisen in the literary language several cases where the two forms have been 
confounded, ein being used for in: eingedehk mindful of, Eingeweide entrails y and earlier in 
the period still others. 

In some dialects we find the opposite usage — ein for in: Jenseits der Alpen steht ein Grab, | 
gegraben am griinen Rheine, j drei wilde Rosen bliihen drauf, | seine Liebe liegt dareine (Schef- 
fel’s Trompetery Werner’s Lieder aus Welschland, v). ’s wird dir schier drein zu naff sein (Anzen- 
gruber’s Wolkeri und Sonn' scheiuy p. 238). 

b. Instead of N.H.G. in for the preposition and adverb, M.H.G. had a differentiation of forms, 
in for the preposition, and inne or innen for the adverb. These adverbial forms are still sometimes 
found, inne especially in compounds, and innen both in compounds and uncompounded: inne- 
halten, mnehaben, innewohnen, &c.; d(a)rinnen, von innen, &c. In other instances, however, the 
adverbial forms have been contracted to in, in which case preposition and adverb cannot be 
distinguished in form: in (prep.) dem Buch; darin (adv.), common N.H.G. form for M.H.G. 
darmne or darinnen. In M.H.G. in had already begun to replace inne and innen. Later 
the long forrns gradually kept yielding to the contracted one. The form -inne, as in darinne, 
IS now restricted to poetry and popular language, and -innen, as in d(a)rinnen, is only in 
limited use, tho more commonly employed than -inne. In one meaning, in the room, in the 
house, with reference to some inclosed space, drinnen is quite common: Struppmann (nach 
hinten weisend): Er ist drinnen (Otto Ernst’s Die Gerechtigheit, 2, 4). 

c. The words often and auf have about the same relation to each other as in and ein: Die 
Tut war off en The door was open, but Hans machte die Tiir auf John opened the door. 

Blsce with its varied relations is also expressed by the case of a noun or by a preposition 
with Its dependent noun as follows: 

a. Place where or position are expressed, in certain adverbial expressions, by the gen. of a 
noun f often ending in s after the analogy of masc.) or by some expression formed 

after the niodel of such: gehorigen Orts before the proper authority, hohem Orts before a higher 
authorl4^ linker (or zu linker) Hand to the left hand, 'aller'orts (see 249. IL 2. A. a) everywhere, 
seines Orts in the proper place, 'jeden'orts everywhere, hierlands (or more commonly hierzu- 
lande) m the country, unter'wegs (an incorrect gen. formed after the analogy of the preceding, 
now, however, replacing the older correct dat. unter'wege or in pi, form unter'wegen) on the way 
or ipad, 'halbwegs (245. i v. 2. c), seinerseits upon his part, miitterlicherseits upon the mother’s side, 

anderseits on the other side, 'beiderseits on both sides, seitens (now used as a prep- with gen.) 
upon the part of. Ich bekam ein Zimmer in der BuchstraCe, nachster Tiir mit Kings (next door 
to King’s). Halben Weges (or auf halbem Wege) zwischen Briickenberg und der Obermiihle 
trat er von dem tiefergelegenen Wolfshau her auf den eine lange Schraglinie bildenden Fahrweg 
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We often, especially in the Southeast, find ntxr mehr instead of nur noch ofily, merely, hut: Wir 
sahen den Park nnr luehr als einen dunklen Fleck in der Feme liegen (Stifter), Bis zum 
Anbruch des Morgens batten die Flammen gelodert, nun lag nur mehr ein Hatifen von rauchen- 
dem Schutt (Jensen's Das Bild im Wasser, p. 410). 

h. From the idea of continuation it has developed the idea of intensity, multiplication, addi- 
tion, repetition, survival, contrast to a former situation: noch einmal so schon twice as beautiful, 
noch einmal so viel as much again, noch grofier larger still, noch zwei Jahre two years more, 
noch mehr still more, noch einmal once more. Haben Sie nicht noch Mittel? Have you no means 
left? Der Hund knurrt nur noch ganz leise, er bellt nicht mehr im Kaufladen imd denkt nicht 
von weitem ans BeiJBen. 

c. From the idea of continuing to a certain point of time comes the idea of reaching a cer- 
tain limit in a scale or a certain goal: Das geht noch an That will work all right up to this point. 
Du unterstehst dich noch, ihn zu entschuldigen? You even dare to excuse him? 

d. Noch is much used in concessive clauses: Sei es auch noch so wenig be it ever so little; 
sei er noch so vorsichtig be he ever so cautious. 

c. It is often translated by very: noch diese Woche this very week. Noch am Abend nach 
der Schlacht (on the very evening after the battle) lieB Graf Otto die gefangenen Bitter . . . 
enthaupten. 

2. Indefinite time, expressed by an adverb, the gen. or in a few cases the dat. of a noun, or 
a prep, phrase: dann und wann now and then, immer always, nie never, nimmer in poetry with 
the force of nie, or in S.G. = nicht mehr no more, no longer; heutigestags in these times, 
jederzeit at any time, always, dieser Tage recently (with a past tense), within a few days (with 
future tense), letzterzeit, letzterer Zeit, letztens, letzthin, or letztlich of late, nachster Tage 
some time soon, eines Tages one day, eines schonen Tages one fine day, eines Mittwochs on 
a certain Wednesday; in einer dunkeln Nacht on a dark night, an einem herrlichen Sommer- 
morgen. 

In the classical period we still find the following participial gen. construction: Aber so lebten 
die Herren wahrendes Krieges {while the war was going on), als ob ewig Krieg bleiben wiirde 
(Lessing's Minna, 2, 2). See wahxend, 228. 4. ^ ^ 

u. This genitive is often used in a general indefinite way to designate the time of day in 
which something happens: Kommst du nachmittags (sometime in the afternoon) zi^ck? 
Nein, ich komme erst abends (sometime in the evening) zuriick. This general designation is 
often accompanied by a precise date, day, or hour: am 16. Oktober abends on October the 16th 
in the evening, um acht Ilhr morgens at about eight in the morning. Ich kam Dienstag nachts 
(old gen. ; also the acc. : Dienstag nacht) an. 

&. In elevated discourse the dat. is occasionally found in accordance with older usage instead 
of the gen. or a prep, phrase: Nacht (old dat., last night, in the night) ist in unsem Trieb I der 
gleiCend’ Wolf gefallen (Uhland's Graf Eberhard, 4). Nachten (dat. pi. — nacht) sah ich 
ihn im Traume (Weber's DreizeJmlmdefz), The gen. ending s is also added to the dat, pi.: So 
sind wir nachtens in dies Land gekommen (Sudermann’s Die drei Reiherfedern, 2, 2)* The 
dative plural of Weile is regularly used in a few adverbs: bis'weUen sometimes, einst'weilen 
for the present, je'weilen from time to time, and the corrupted form 'wehand once, formerly. 

3. Relative thne, expressed by an adverb, a gen. in earlier periods, and still in a few expres- 
sions, or more commonly by an acc., or a prep, phrase: vor'her before, before that (%vith reference 
to another act or time), before hand, vor'hin a few minutes ago, a short time ago, Wer'auf here- 
upon, nach'her (also colloquially her'nach) afterwards, seit'dem from that point on, seit'her 
from that point to the present, bis'her up to the present, schon (see a below); Vnd des nehesten 
tages k^en wir gen Mileto (Acts xx. 15); anderen Tags on the next day, tags drauf the day 
after this, tags vor'her or tags zu'vor the day before this, mittler'weile, or less commonly der- 
'weile, in the meantime; den nachsten Morgen, den Tag drauf, den Tag vorher; am nachsten 
Morgen, am Tage vorher, am andem Tag, tmter'dessen in the meantime, in'dessen in the mean- 
time, but now more commonly with adversative force, however, yet*, im Anfang or anfangs at 
(or in) the beginning, at the outset, am Ende or letzten Endes in the end, after all, in fact, in 
reality, if you go to the bottom of it, if you come down to facts. 

The adverb schon as explained in 222. 2. E. Note was originally the adverb corresponding 
u schon, and hence^ meant beautifzdly. This idea led to that of completeness, 

which was once conamon, and is still not infrequent. The original idea, however, is now some- 
what faded or indistinct.^ We ofteri translate it by quite, of itself, sufficiezit, without going farther: 
Das war schon (quite) ein ander Ding. Der von Folterqualen gebrochene Kdrper eines solchen 
Opfers w&de schon (of itself) euer Mitleid erregen. Das ist schon gut That will do (enough 
as it is without going farther). The older meaning is also perceptible in the uses described in 
XI. A. c and j below. 

The older idea of completeness applied to time led to the newer, now more common meanings 
already, yet, even, the very, as early as, first, often difficult to translate by any word. In all these 
meanings it should be noticed that schon often only strengthens some other more important 
word, and hence ^is then unaccented: Ist der Brief schon fertig? Is the letter ready yet? but 
Ist der Brief schon fertig? Is the letter ready so soon? Hatte sich der Meister vorher schon 
(strengthening vorher; translate by eveji) wenig um Haus und Beruf bekiimmert, so tat er 
es jetzt noch viel weniger. Mit furchtbarem Schelten wurden sie hinauf zur Mutter geschickt 
imd die beiden Elnaben schon anderen Tages (the very next day) dem Schulmeister zur schar- 
feren Zucht libergeben. In Versailles haben nicht nur die Piinzessinnen schon von zehn 
Jahren (as early as the tenth year of their age), sondem sogar die Puppen ihren Hofstaat. Da 
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inu0 man schon nJt vicren (ahrcn, In Gold und S«jde gekleldct scin, wenn sie es der MUhc 
• .4-1 r jj enough lo ndc m a coach and four, &c 


the time at ^\hich ^omcihing takes place 
■ cptatctl 19 unuaUj cxprc'^cil by the gen 
or b> a prep phn<c m the singuhr and b> an ace- or a prep phrase m the plural Ich esse 
mittags zu Hause, abends pflege ich auswttrts zu cssen Mittwoch und Sonnabend nach- 
mittags (cx-cr^ \\c<lnc*^la> and Satun!a> afternoon) ist kem Untcmcht Dcs Tags or tags 
m the daytime vortmttags or des VonnUtags m the forenoon blonlftgs Monda>'H nachts (oil 
Rcn ) or dcs Nachts (after the anatog> of ma^ noting) m the ntt.hl Und aller (more com 
monh acc. here «ec IV J I) o IkIow; Augenbheke muQ sie sich jetzt schon hlnlegen (Haupt 
manns rmrame \[(nschfn Act 1) Her licaJlh In^ rcachctl ^tieh a Mile that die mun he down 
c\xr> few minute^ AI<so nrrpo-ittional con^tnictions arc common am Tage in the dajtimc 
in der Nacht. The prepositional construction ii tlic usual one m Im Herbst, im Fialhling (but 
quite comnionl> watiters or des Winters, sommers or des Sommers), and in the more accurate 
tievipnations as um zehn Uhr, um Mlttcmacht Sie vruCte nicht, wesholb Ihr solche Ermne- 
ningen gcnide am Sonntag Vonmttag kamcn 

III Ad\i RBS or Mannfr (manner, ‘^pcafication, conformit>, fitness) so 
(or earlier in the period also or m contracted form als) so, leicht casil j , schnell 
fmt &c 

Manner is al‘?o cxprc'^'^l b> 


a A noun or adjective in the gen derftft or dcrgestalt (see IV 2 A c IkIow) m such o 

' *s* -■ - arben Tlic genitive in this sen 

isErkamschwcrcn Herzens zu- 
1 known m MU ti has for the 
. the prctlicaic genitiva: dcscnliol 

in 262 2 A c Trom these two starting points the gcnitivT has siirra 1 an 1 has come into wide 
use as a gcnittva: of manner ^ leichten Kaufs kommst du nicht fort ^ ou will not get off fO 
ca il> Wir fahren dnttcr Klasse (Storm) We travel thinl class Sie kamen unverrichtetef 
Sacbe lurUtk. Thc^ came \>ack without accomplishing an>nhing Indem Ith nsch besten Ki&(- 
ten das Frttulem unterhielt, jie— *•»- * ^ >«-»-•- . f • »• i--,- 

(Itaabc s Jlfcii/cr Autof chap ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Smult 9 O Tannebaum I) ” ■ ^ • ■ 

conceived gluckhcberweise fo 

and many similar formations ii ■ ■ 

maOen as mentioned before a ■ ■ . 

also IV 2 A c IkIow) kur 

heC sich dcs wettefcn daxubc . - • 

1 thank ^ ou heartily 

—I I • • • • ' ification once n common construction but now 

ree ■ ■ (with respect to or b) tra le profession) ist cf 

Sc tr d(.s lilies sell me with So war sie schon scU 

zehu juuicu, bcuidUK tuu uuu iiugu vun orust und blank Ton Augen (I renssen s Jdrn VhK 
chap van) This gen was more freely used m early N 11 G (Paulus) fond clnen JQden mit 
namen Aamla } der Geburt (— der Geburt nach) aus Ponto (\cts xvm 2) This old gen is 
still found after certain vxrbs adjectival and participles altho us force is no longer felt Vc 
2G0 and d thereunder and 2C2 II A In comi>ounds u is ludl quite common segensrelch, 
handelsklug, geisteskrank, &c. Compare with MUG cm cllcns ( Muts) richer man {A< 
MtmgenUed I 7) 

b A noun or adjective after a preposition Er sprach mIt Gclasscnhelt Er hCrte mlt ge- 

spanntem Ohre zu Tit* vx»-i a„ il* — hBnsten (114 2) Pestaloizl uraf 

aufs eifngste (114 I) ■ ■■ zu heUen Er Ist sclnem Hand- 

wetke nach ein Schn 

c A dative of refe to which some statement is made 

snrviv’cs in a few set iitcd to pronouns but m M 1! C 

of broader application respect to that Ist dent nun so 

If It IS now thus with ■ flow ever that may be Dem srJ, 

wie ihm woIfe Let that be as it may Die Geschichte ist gut, wenn ihr nur so wMre (Kaalic s 
Jioxler und Coney chap ix) In M H (j Wic ist discm mere? What is the state of things 
vvith regard to this story? In all thc^c sentences es understoot! is the subjt'ct Usually this 
dat must be rcplacci . f the few survunU of older iis.ai,t men 

tioned above wie , jern expression for the above M II (» 

268 3 ^ rclcrciicc which is still quite common 


^ Aovruns or DrcRrr (clcgrcc, order, mcT^urc evtent, price) • sehr» 
arg (b G ), uberaus very, hochst, duCerst extremely, zu too, ziemltch tolernbU , 
fast almost schier (see o) well-niRli, entirely, etwa or ungefdhr (m the South 
also beilaufig, which m the North Ins the meaning of by the •lay, itt passins) 
about, erst (see 6), nur (replaced often m the North cohoqunhy by man; sec 
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(&. (2). Note)' only, zu'erst first, viel much, wenig little, iiber'haupt (see c) in 
general, &c. 

a. Schier. This word is of double origin, and hence has two different groups of meanings: 

(1) Schier (M.H.G. schiere/o5i, soon) in early N.H.G. soon, now almost, confined largely to 
poetic language. 

(2) Schier (Old Saxon skiri dean, pure) common in N.G. and M.G., as an adverb, entirely, 
tlioroly, as an adjective, pure, dean, nothing hut, sheer: Das leicht Errungene 1 das widert mir, ) nur 
das Erzwungene | ergetzt mich schier (Goethe’s Faust, II, 11. 5169-73). Gerd blickte 
verdutzt tmd schier ohne Verstandnis an (H. Hoffmann’s Wider den Kurjiirsten, chap. xi). 
ISTun findet man dich und freut sich schier, | da schimpfst du tms Pack und Diebsgelichter 
(Sudermann’s Die drei Reiherfedern, 1, 6). Da ist alles so klar und schier wie . . • in Hirer 
jungen siebzehnjahrigen Seele (Spielhagen’s Herrin, p. 34). Schieres_ Fleisch pure meat 
(i.e. without bones and fat), eine schiere UnmogUchkeit a sheer impossibility. 

b. The adverb erst first has a number of derived meanings: 

(1) Not until, not before, no farther back than, only, but, once: Er (der Hund) schlich erst 
{not until) spat nach Hause zuriick. Ein stattlicher Holzbau, erst {only or hit) vor zehn Jahren 
von Grund aus neu aufgefuhrt. Und hat er uns erst {once or only) am kleinen Finger, so hat 
er uns auch ganz. Often still more, much more: Er ist sehr stolz und erst seine Frau! Er ist 
schon erbittert, wie wird er erst toben, wenn er das erfahrt! Especially frequent with recht 
in the meaning all the more: Ich rief ihm zu, er solle zuriickkommen, aber da lief er erst recht. 

(2) The adverb erst only should be distinguished from nur only. The former marks a point 
just reached in a supposed progress, while the latter represents the limit as fixed or final: Ich 
hatte erst wenige Seiten gelesen, als er zuriickkam. Ich bin erst an der dritten Seite I am only 
at the third page. Warte nur bis Morgen. Es kostet nur einen Taler. Thus erst often implies 
that there is more to follow, while nur suggests that the progress is a limited one: Er ist erst 
(only as yet) Hauptmann, but Er ist nur (only, which is not much) Hauptmann. Ich habe 
erst (more to follow) drei Briefe gelesen, but Ich habe nur (not many) drei Briefe erhalten. 
Nur and erst may be combined; Wie klein, wie armselig ist diese grofie Welt! Sie kennen 
sie nur erst (a5 yet) von ihrer Flitterseite (Lessing’s Minna, 5, 9). 

Note, Nur is a contraction of O.H.G. ni ( = nicht) wart ( = N.H.G. ware, past subj.) and thus means unless it 
were. Its original use can still be found: Er sieht nich’, er hbrt nich’. Nur diese Person (Hauptmann’s Einsame 
Menschcn, 4) He sees nothing, he hears nothing unless it be this person. From this original use has sprung up the 
general idea of limitation, as described above, and also the common use of limiting a preceding proposition: Er mag 
zuhoren, nur soli er schweigen He may listen if he desires, but he must keep still. The adverb bloB is also used with 
the force of nur and sometimes both are combined: Kennst .du mehr als nur den Namen bloC von meinem Hause? 
(Schiller), In N.G. dialect and colloquial language man blofi are often combined: Es is ja man bloB von Fritze Belkow 
wegen, daB ich gefragt gehabt habe (W^ildenbruch’s Die Quiizoivs, 1,2). 

c. Uberhaupt expresses, as its parts signify {passing over without counting the heads, used in 
buying cattle by the lot without counting the heads), a statement in general without taking 
into consideration the limitations and conditions of a particular case. It may in part be trans- 
lated by iu’general, generally, as a rule, anyhozu, really, after all, in any event, altogether, absolutely, 
with negatives, after wenn, and in questions translated by at all and often difficult to render 
into English: Gutes Wetter w^e nicht nur unserer Reise halber, sondem uberhaupt (in general) 
zu wiinschen. Wie kann man uberhaupt (anyhow) umtobt von so wilden Kindem einen jungen 
Himd erziehen? (Loth) Es sind die ersten Austem, die ich esse — (Frau Kruse) In dar (der) 
Seisong (Saison) mein’n (meinen) Se (Sie) woll (wohl)? — (Loth) Ich meine uberhaupt (ab- 
solutely) — Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenaufgang, 1. Ich habe uberhaupt (at all) kein Vergniigen 
an der Musik. 

2. Instead of an adverb of degree, the acc. of a noun or pronoun, less com- 
monly a gen., may be used to express: 

A. Extent or degree: Das Dorf liegt eine Stunde (an hour’s walk or ride, according to the 
connection) von der Stadt. Gehen wir einen Schritt weiter Let us go one step farther. Der 
See ist ein Kilometer lang und ein halbes breit. Er stand nur einen Fuff von mir entfemt. So 
geht das vier enggeschriebene Seiten fort (Spielhagen’s Frei geboreii, p. 138) And so it (i.e. the 
letter) goes on for four closely written pages. Das kiimmert mich kein Haar That doesn’t 
worry me in the least. Du glaubst nicht, was (to what extent) dies Tier mein Freund geworden 
ist (Morike). Das Thermometer ist einen Grad gef alien. In early N.H.G. the gen. was com- 
mon here: nicht eines fusses breit (Acts vii. 5). Sometimes in our own day; eines Stroh- 
halmes breit (P. Heyse’s Gesammelie Werke, 5, 108). 

a. The simple acc.. or the acc. after the prep, um may stand after a comparative to express 
the measure of difference: Friedrich ist einen halben Kopf or um einen halben Kopf groffer 
als Wilhelm. 

In early N.H.G. the gen. was here quite common: Da er vnter das Volck trat \ war er eins 
heubts lenger denn alles Volck (1 Sam. x, 23). It is still occasionally used: Damit ist gesagt, 
daC er eines Hauptes langer als alle vorigen Heiderieter (name) ist (Frenssen’s Die drei Getreuen, 
III. 10). 

b. The gen. is now often used to denote that something takes place at fixed intervals of space: 
Und namentlich in Zeitungen ist aller paar Zeilen Ahnliches zu finden (Theodor Matthias’s 
Sprachleben und Sprachschdden, p. 334, 1st ed.). The older acc. is still more common here. 
Compare II. 4 above and B. a below. 

c. The gen. of extent or degree is found in a number of idiomatic expressions: dermaffen 
(maffen, an old wk. gen. sing, of Maffe) to such an extent, also in such a manner, diesermaffen 
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to suck on rxienl, “oinetimcs i« ths manner, einiEcrmaCen to zome extent, solchemaDen to suck 
an extent, «omciimc‘5 1 « such a manner, derart, dergestalt, solchergestalt « dermaOen, solcher- 
maficn. The gen. is nsc<! here under the mflucncc of the gen of minner winch is cmplo>e<l 
with these wonls when thc> denote the nnnncr of the actnit). In mo't of thc^c words the 
idea of nwwnrr is not now so common as formcHj' an<l in <ontc cases, jicrhips, not found anj 
more at all, basing been disjihccd b> tint of d con- 
struction was also in use ein Vorwurf, dcr in ** with 

simple gen gewdssennaCen) alien andem Sekt 

B Duration or measure of time answering Iiest 

den Iieben langen Tag He mds tlie whole liv h bjn 

schon drei Tage hier. Ziehen Sie auf uns 2 ■ 's Be- 

trags. Alle Tage c\ cr>' di> , alle xw ei Tage ci ^ , , alle 

iwci SUinden, einmal, iweimal, 

a \\c not infrcqucntl> find also, c<pccnll> m the Midlind the gen in sentences answering 
the question ktrr ojtent Blcib doch nicht nller (in Ixith \ ( • and ^ Ti alle) xchn Schntte 

stehen (a Ix^ipng mother to her child) See 11 1 nlK)\*c 

h In a number of expressions containing numerals the gen isonI> soeminglj agen of measure, 
while m fact it is a partitisc gen dependent uiion the numeral xwei gantcr Stunden laog 
(‘Chiller) or now more commonlj with the numeral after ganx, as tn wic er denn noch ganzer 
drei Monate da gewesen ist (Lessing) The words zwei and drel arc lure m naliix in the acc 
of the measurement of time, liut arc now felt as nttnhutixa. .adioctise-s modifttng the genttiia:s 
Stunden and Monate. Also in Buch expressions the acc of liie noun is now more common 
ganze vier Jahre lang. 

c The gen is also iiscti in a few ret expressions denoting duration, as in den Tag fiber or 
tagsuber alt da> long Hunderte batten tagsfiber den Platz umlagcrt (M Botdaii s Adam 
and ZTrtt, chap i) Wer das mal geseben bat, vcrgiBJ's seiner ]ot }>cr}nps jiiort commonJ> 
seme] Lcbtag’ nicht (Haibc’s Der Strom, p 11), aI<o scinefr) Lcbtage or sem Lebtag (a mu- 
tilaterl or contractctl acc smg or pi ) 

d In answer to the question /itne often, or hov much vrtthtn u gtwi /i«ir the gen , or^rhaps 
more commonI> acc , of the noun expres-stng the gnen time within nn\ iw iiscii m ca'c oi mascu- 
lines and neuters, with feminines, howcsxr, onlj the acc , or iKith constructions ma> with all 
genders be replaced b> a prep phrare Das Schiff filhrt zwcima! des Tags, or zwcimal den 
Tag, or jeden Tag zweimal, or on jedem Tage zwelmal Einigcmal des jahres zog die game 
Familie nach Tivoli (R Voss's Psyche, chap xxiii) DrciDig Reichstalcr des Jahres licBcn 
sie ihm (Raalx-s OdfeJd, chap ») Sot nveimal dcr Woche, but jede Woche zweunaJ, or 
zweimol die Woche, or zweunal In dcr Woche. Der Kutschcr muO wcnigstens IGO m (Meter) 
in der Minute zurficklegen. 

C Weight, amount, pncc. Es ist einen Zentner schwer. Die Rechnung bctrUgt elnen 
Taler The bill amounts to one taler. Es kostet mir or mlch viel Geld. Wie viel gilt cs’ Es 
gilt memen Kopf How much is at st.ake’ My hcml Ich bin ihm 10 Taler schuldtg I owe him 
10 talers Mit diesen Kirschen habe ich drei Mark den Kerb verdient, Diese Kirschen 
kosten drei Mark den Kerb. Hast du mIr nicht immer den latcimschen Aufsatz gemacht, 
einen Silbergroschen das Stfick? (J Rodenberg’s Klozlermantis Crundsluck, n 51) Notice 
that m the last two examples we Inic the accusative of price .and .abo that o! amount in the 
same sentence- Instead of the acc of amount we perhaps more commonlj find the nom. when 
the noun denoting the material in question is m the nom Diese Kirschen kosten drei Atark 
der Korb. Das Bier gilt 14 Pfennig der Becher ( AVue /.urcher /eit , JuK 27, 1910) The two 
nominamcs arc in apposition with c-acfi other, the nom replacing the older partitixc gen The 
construction becomes char hy changing the word-order der Korb Kirschen kostet drei Mark. 
, ■ . * — of a pronoun Er lief, was er laufen 

k ■ ^ ' •- was dasRieimeughlUt (1 ihcncron’s 

■ ■■ ' ■■■:_. s der Triumpbefl$se,\). 

' ' ' ■ denoting a part of a who/c 

. . ■ ■ , hatben Wegs entgegen (Goethe). 

' 2. e 

elsewhere* Da gdt*s SchweU 

, . i:fcit?Aafrf (IS'i'il SI). With 

gelten also a prepositional construction was used und solU's dem Teufel urn cin Ohr gelten 
(Chiller s 2, 3) Sometimes still Es gilt urn Tod Oder Lebenl (Fritz Licnhard’s 11 leland 

der iichmted, p 80) Compare 186 A I. 0 Note 2. 

^ 3. Degree can also be expressed by a prepositional phrase: teils or zum Teil 
m part. Das Schiff ware auf ein Haar gekentert Tlic sliip came m itljin a Ifair’s 
breadth of upsetting. 

V. Adverbs or (Tausc or Rfason, usually expressed by an adverb or a 
davon krank werden One can get sick from that 
Er ist zormg daruber He is mad about it. Das Kind zittert vor Frost. Er 
staro an der Schwindsucht. 

general Srifwnle. ^ consiticreci as subclasses under the 
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L gen. of cause was once common in the 
a. /is. For full treatment see 260 and 262. 
pressioi , _ ,, 

Adverbs of Condition, usually 
VI. nfalls if it is necessary, giinstii, 
notigeschlimmstenfalls if worst comes ■' 
itself, rtschritte machen You can make 
du Foliligent. 

very c. Adverbs of Concession, ..a 
V llphrase: jedenfalls in any event, 
prep, ents, by all means. Trotz 
all evreich an Freuden. 
doch il. Adverbs of Purpose or En 
VIE: Dazu (for that purpose) k'l < 
phras< in der Jugend dafiir (fiir den ■ 
schon Adverbs of Means, usually 

IX. 3prengt damit (mit Pulver) die st^ 
Man t er sich zu retten. 

glaub' Adverbs of Material, usually = 

X. les Tuch, wir woUen einen Rock 
Schor. Modal or Sentence Adverbs. 

Xliceived by the speaker. They are 
is corbmetimes expressed by the gen. of 
are scdiffer from them and all other adv 
they mtence as a whole rather than any 
the sesteils as regards me, as for me, 
mein(itens in my judgment, unseres B • 
Eractliicklicherweise, vielleicht, &c. 
(un)g and difficult of comprehension 
matic studied, as each gives a distinct 
fully ,s: 

stand £^pj.gggjj^g an affirmation: 

A. Ja indeed, truly, why, don’t you see, yoi 
a. mu know, all past. Was ist vorgef" * 
now, 3 ? You look very pale indeed. See aL 
pened^itic form of statement where English emp 
emphd end. These ja’s are all unaccented, but 
towarphatic language an expressed doubt or n; • 
in emply do that. (2) To add force to a 
certai? (3) In purpose clauses to express certai 
hurry zusammen, um ja kein Kom des Goldes 
Imappe not to miss a grain of the gold. Er kehrt 
be suri • conditional clauses to indicate that u i 
(4) Iince to the future will be contrary to exp 
refereite es ein. Wir woUen nicht mehr auf i 
gesteichessen. 

er naiFin'inal or colloquially mal used to gi\ 
5. That is a picture for you ! or, I tell you t 
Bild! d nicht I want you to know that I < n , 
p inm ^: Das ist nun einmal liin That is lost and 
helped meaning not even, making some partin 
in thfj nicht einmal sein Kammerdiener t 
selbei Doch has a different force according to 
c. /erted order it has the meaning of a//er 
or imused to strengthen a statement, but is c. 
It is or opposition to what precedes, or it may ■ 
trast ‘trast to something implied or understooc 
a corf doch nur ein Madchen She is not like t 
sie is Setz’ dich, Robert; ich mufi dir doch e’, 
girl, which I just must tell you (altho you ■! 
thingiin auch mich hinauswirft (The last man . 
ob ml they will go so far as to put me out t; 
tho ipch der Andres mit I wonder where that g 
hat d{ that?) More about this use in_ g below, 
know to make in form of an exclamation some 
order 
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scliott TJndank erfahrenl I ha%'c indeed and in truth met ^\ith unthankful ness often enough 
already. Hab' fch den Markt und die Straflen doch rife so elnsam Rcschenf I dcchrc I never 
before s3tt the public square and the streets so dcscrtctll Compare 287. B (7) (3) In the pre 

ceding eases doch is unstrcssal It is on the other hand, stressed to contradict a statement 
firml) • ttDas ist nicht w;^r “ „DochI“ In ‘ 1 1 /.pg 

at all mDic Muslk ist sthreckhch “ „Na, 

d Denn radrn//>, <jj ij xifll Inmm, aj t/ ‘ ff 

— / tiffrffvf ^nd ttith v'arious other translitions of similar meaning iis wut uti viu4<.n 

• _ t-i - gf denn (as is well 

■' Er ist denn (as I now pcrceiac) 

• * “nn («ecing that he s<a}s it) wohl • 

r> tom> expectation) zu arg (liad) 

, u«ic<l to express great nsaiirancc 
or emphasis Es wird ihm schon geiujt,Lii. .->Jt i schon dort treffen Thc> will no 

doubt meet there Er wird schon kommen He will doubtless come Ihr Herm vom Hondwetk 
konunt in alien LUndem henim und kdnnt schon (as a matter of course) erzlihlen. Often 
united with no^ to express assurance of a future c\cnt Ich werde ihn schon noth (or doth 
noch) knegen I U get him >ct In all thc«c sentences we Invai the original idea of schon, only 
somewhat fadcil See II 3 a alxixc Compare i . 

/ Ja wohl a stron,»cr afiirmatua: than ja, " “ n , 

from it, mcrcl> to a\x)id the too laconic ja 
as to a matter or expecting a negatue answe 

ad\'ersatnc force as doch; Du kominst wohl nitht^ Ja worn lou aic iiui, h, ^ 

V.vi I am 

* ■ (see h and D A) so it often has the same general 
erts Its aiKxrsaiuc nature and thus distinguishes 
" i unterstfltzen \ ou mi ,.ht certainty (c\en if ^our 

• ectl>) BupjKjrt me with aibicc The substitution 

of ja for doch ■ '• s*" •*-'nstsnon, but in the German impbei. that 

nothing stands m the waj- 

h Wohl strengthens a statement much ns doch, but laclca its advcrsatixa; force, indeed, 
certainly Der ist wohl dumm Wohl war es eine langc, kalte Hacht (Uhland s rrnst, 1, 1) 

In popular ballads this wohi loses much of its force, so that its meaning iKxromes so faint that 
It can scarcely lie rendered Es zogen drei Bursche wohl iiber den Rhein (Uhland s Der iTirttn 
TochterUtn) Nur strengthens a statement in that it emphasizes the idea of urgcnc> Ich 
muO nur bald meinen armen Herrn aufsuchen (I essing’s Minna, 1, J) 

1 An uncertam afiirmation may lie cxprcsc«I b> an acKerb or a noun m the gen such as 
» _f f. — ^1 t, vieftncht ncthaps, etwa possibl>, perhaps perchance, wohl used to 
statement, hlely. probably 1 think, mbghchcrweise (gen ) 
>ch heutc. Er war es wohi nicht It is not likely Uiat it 

^ js«l with conccssixa: force schon I admit wohl may be, 

freihch or zwar to be sure, 'ailer'dmgs it must be admitttxl 1 xs Das ist schon nchtig, aber . , . 
That IS correct, I admit, but . „Fragst du deinen Mann nie nach selnen Gcsch2lften?“ 
,,lch frage schon, aber er antwortet nicht “ Here we ha\c the original idea of schon, onl> 
somewhat faded Sec If 3 a Er Ist wohl cin geschickter Mann, doch traue ich ihm nicht 
He may be a very clever man, but I don't trust bun Er ist allerduigs relch, nllein er Jst nicht 
glUcklich 

B Expressing a Negation This is usually cxprcsswl b> an adverb, a noun in the gen , or 
a prep phrase nem no mebt (m careless colloquial language often nit in S G and nich in N G ) 
not, 'kemes'wegs by no means, auf kemen Fall m no event, nicht etwa not as >ou might lie 
. 1- 1 of means the advxrsativcs doch amlja doch (after a ^rtcctl- 


'*• tiicrc IS iiu uci-u »ui II . . . I 

ol hast Uinst n ’ v**"- #iki» 

ich jet h But ] 

Doch tl,o ■ - , . 

„Doch Warum ' *■ 

Mszuseizeur „I«iwht doch, das Barometer ist sehr gestlegen“ 

AwJf u . Burschen sei es daran gelegen? Bewahref Die wollen nur Zeit gewmnen. 

Aoez hj|er bandit es sich um erne freche Beschmutzung mehier Ehre. Ach, warum nicht garl 
1 v?„„ •'ndlung, 3) 

he Latin rule that two ne^tivx» make an affirmative 
language but m the language of the common people 
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«=• S rm niTth V.no\\ c\trM\unv The nc^aust, m Mich oxclamauons ha'^ an-'cn from a 
of two con truction-i I rom Wic vicl tut die Einbildung? mil Tut die Einbildung nicht v»el? 
( ot !) b litUw) has come Wic viel die Einbildung nicht tutl The po itue form of statement 
I n >\\ mom common licrc 

f ir the force of nicht in questions «cc D I l)cto\\ 
i The acc of certain word Mich as Hcnker, Teufel, is often m rather coarse language 
I a a Mrong nev.ati\c Ef weiB den Henker davon Da schert man sich den Teufel um 
lie Idecn dcr Zcit (‘smlcnmnn s /Icnia: I ")) ‘Vmu.timcs the negatue nicht is u«c<l m 
n with Teufel with the saint forct as uiipk Teufel Er tUftelte fiber dicse Dinge 
son \cas ollem cr nicht den Teufel verstand tf*ottfnctl KcHtr s Die dret cereflteit Kanwi 
Ur 


i \n nip raiivc mi> Iw strcngthcneil hj the advtrbs ein mal (often contnctecj to mAOr 

nu II 1 1 dl\ in N G man) an I doch Emmal cmjiha irts a reejutst or command I*ut 

II 1 I » I I »r ‘o light lint It c.innoi lx. trail htcil It i m snnu.timcs l>c rtnJcrcilhj 
1 1 II rcl> erxTCs to gi\-L lo llit si^h i mon hvtl> coiucrsitioml tone Dcnkc dir 
mmal 1 i t tl ik Komm emmal hcrl Conit here a minute* Hbr* mall Die Nachtigall siogt 
Mur an 1 dicb arc umhI to ur^t an action or courM of action the former rather per iiasi\tl> 

II 1 th I It r f uhtr more firmlj or lKsccctmi^l> t\en in sput of c\i lent oppo ition or nine 
nn s i tU rt alwavs here as tl-4.v\htn: advcrsitiac force ui doch Fangc nur an! Es ist la 
aichl schwer I >o make a lic^inntng it n indeed not difncult Schonen Sic nur den Vaterl Sefen 
5ie rccht aufmerksam auf seme klemcn Liebhabercicnl Gut! Nur zu! (.oo<l Keep nclu «^n' 
Nur nicht hiUig mem Hcrrl 1 hope joii wdl n it lo t \oiir temper Trctcn Sic man (insicatl 
f nur cm* Ei* laClhn dochl I tt him alom 1 saa Starren Sic mlr doch mcht so polizciUth 
ns Gcsicht, wic wenn ich gcstohicn IiKttcI Sett dich dochl () <Io fit siatetl* 

Tho doch an I nur arc Iwlh U'Cil m comman K an 1 cninaties there is a marketl difTcrcncc in 
heir aaral mcaniiis'^ Doch implies reluctance on tli part of the person ad Irc^M’il while 
lur impl CH that the speaker dtsira this ctiiir e an I iir^ s the other to adopt it Thus as tins 
[ ire (nur) on the part of the sjieakrr an I the reluctance (doth) on the jeirt of the per on ad 
In e<l nia> lioth enter as factors into the case IkiiIi words tn i) apjear in the same smienec 
Ich, so komm doch nur, bebte es noth emmal von Kfithes Lfppcn Sonu times doch an 1 cm* 
4al are com! inetl in one sentence Erklircn Sic doch cinmall Come do explain Klett^re 
jeh mal auf den BaumI Don t >oti <lare to chmh that tree* ‘^mctimcs in h\eli conatrsaiioiial 
fine all three adaerbs ma> lie comlmtal m one seniicncc Ilbrcn Sle doch nur einmall I l*ei, 
ifl jou tlo listen a moment* 

l\ strongK ftre-Nseal Ja is often u*eel m emphatic language to implj a threat Tu nur das ja 
.i4ht wlederl It is al^o cmplojctl in an urgent irejtiesi Kotnmen Sic doch jaf 
1 Vlniomtions or commands arc al-o often ptrengthcnctl h> wohl, opcctall) ‘«uch as ha'c 
tl 1 form of a question the speaker in all cas s assuming compliance upon the jiart of the person 
, j Ire-sscel Oberlege wohl, was du sagst 'Willst du wohl machen, dafl du forlkommst’ 
ty In mill comman K ehrect an 1 m lircct al'O m granting permission immcr is uscel to 
n "ilvagei glvi sjpftikac ha.". tcv cKc, \w. wwsl 

f^flmragcment Die Lcute mflgen es immcr wissen, dafJ ich nlchts mehr habe (Lcs mg s Umi;r 
} 71) l^t the people know for all I care tint ivc LaC sic nur immcr tobcnl Du darfst den 
ApffVl immer nehmen Sage Ihm, cr raBge immcr reisen Tell him he ^hou^d go b> all means 
J I A question 

Q \ Denn uscil to put a question in an intercsteil eager manner inqiiinng after the can've 
or riV'^on of some fact that is alreaiK known or often oiiK to a<.k a question in a tone of li\al> 
miirpt or of , , verkauft? Was ist denn passicrt? Wie 

heifltlste denn? • vousccit’ 

h \ Nicht CM er nicht’ lie is coming i he not’ 

c Etwa nicht suggests a doulit m the mm I of the que iioncr as to something which he once 
hal t‘»onKht scUlctl m the afhnnatue and concerning which lie now asks definite information 
an 1 in ine'crtcd order nicht etwa, is often iisttf jiolitel) to hint tint the jierson ail Ires e 1 i> m 
the wrong Kommt er etwa nicht? Is there do ibt alxitit his coming’ Habcn Sle mir chsa 
diese Blumen nicht geschickt? (Sudermann s Uatiat 1 J) Can it lie that \oU ha\e not sent 
me tiese flowers* Irren Sie sich mcht etwa? Don t >011 think >011 are mi taken’ 
d Etwa or vielleicht m questions direct or indirect markin the matter in ipicstion as oiu- 
of po Slide occurrence Gibt's etwa heute Regen? Can it be that it will ram to da>’ Komnte 
ich etva ungelegen? Can it bo that I come at an monportunc time’ Zweifelt etwa (or alcllcicbt) 
jemani daran? Gan it bo that any one doubts it? Haben Sic etwa Geld bel sich? Do \ on happen 
to hav any money with >ou? 

e Worn IS used in qiic tions m the following constructions (1) In rhetorical questions 
(ic msuch questions as need no express resfwnsc as tlio answer is self c\idcnt) to which the 
spcakci would gi\o a negative answer it is us d m order to indicate that the speaker confi lentK 


y . u; 1 IS usv i M II lu ueseiiiiea utlow U) It is also \cry frequently uscel to ask 
after the opinion of the person addressed as to some doubtful point and at o often without 
reference to any person addressed giving to the question the character of a more mqmrmfr 
conjectirc Wer 1 st wohl der schlanke Bursche? Who do jou think that slender fcllo i"’ 
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re are genuine. 

Kommt er woW heute noch? Do you think he will come yet to-day? _ Would like to know, much 
questions: Oh wohl die Vergoldungen echt sind? I wonder if the gildingnd very often mingled 
/. Nur in questions or exclamations with the force of questions, I sho do in this case. Aber 
used in questions, prompted by the desire to know and understand, ats suchst du nur? What 
with surprise: Was ich nur anfange? I should like to know what I ought b 

was haben Sie nur vor? What in the world are you planning to do? Wa surprise of or contrary 
arc vou looking for? Wer es nur gesagt hat? I wonder who told it! here is it, any way? (I 
g' Doch with its usual adversative force expressing something to theKein Mensch But did 
to the wishes, expectation, &c. of the speaker: Wo hab’ ich’s doch? Wo one’s self for the pur- 
can’t find it, but it must be on my person). Sah euch doch niemand? itlich? What was I just 
not somebody see you? Not a soul. It is often used in questions put t 

pose of tr^'ing to recall something forgotten: Was woUte ich doch eigeiwohl are used to state 
about to do, any way? it wahr or often simply 

h. In questions having the form of declarative sentences doch andiestion: Du hast’s ihm 
the opinion or idea of the speaker, and ask for a confirmation of it; nichr? I suppose you have 
nicht and in the South gelt expect an affirmative reply to a simple qui suppose, much to do? 
doch gesagt? I suppose you told him? Sie haben doch Bekannte hie Sie waren im Theater, 
acquaintances here? Sie haben jetzt wohl viel zu ttm? You have now, dir gewifi Geld in dei 
Sie werden mitkommen, nicht wahr? You will come along, won’t you? 
nicht? You were at the theater, were you not? Aber gelt, er steckte but doch with its usual|? 
nen Beutel? He surely put money into your pocket, did he not? _ ' may possibly be urged* ’ 

In the above sentences doch and wohl have the same general meaning. Both particles can be' 
adversative force implies (often politely) that something to the contraiyhl antworten? You wil 
against it, while wohl assumes that this will probably not be the case. j 

combined with the combined force of them both: Sie miissen doch woa negative answer: 
probably have to answer, will you not? ,en? You certainly 


Nicht added to doch or wohl in such sentences expects confidently 


tive 


wirst doch nicht Fraulein Helene nait ihrer Schwester vergleichen wol^ fear or suspicion m. 
not desire to compare Miss Helen with her sister? , leiser) sie wird’s 

Nicht etwa added to doch_ in such sentences express the hope that £ope she will not hear/” 
not be realized, or may be without foundation: Aber (er sieht sich um,^^a? Nein, er haut u/‘ . ^ 
nicht etwa hbren? But (he looks around him, and speaks more softly) I hjot to Schmidt, I hq^®” 
you certainly don’t think she will? _ Ihr verhaut den Htmd doch nicht etvlverb used. Here 
A: Ich gab das Geld Ihrem Kommis. B: Doch nicht etwa Schmidt? bgled with the feelinCpE® 
An ex 6 lamation may express different shades according to the acin N.G. man) an ur|!;g.®g 
expresses a surprise on the part of the speaker, often strong praise mineaker, or look at sc 
surprise or the idea that it is contrary to expectation; nur (colloquially rebuke, admonition 
wish that the person addressed may comply with some desire of the spie person addressedf 
thing from his standpoint, sometimes more sharply in the sense of a thought I had maC!?‘p” 
threat; denn impatience; nicht (as in D. b and B.- b) expressing that tlly humorous. Daf p,f® 
agree to the sentiment uttered: Ich hatte doch Streichhblzer bei mir! I in hier! I must saV-V^°’ 
about me. Das nenne ich doch noch Humor! I must say that’s real (I do hope you wif 
doch was! That is something like it, something fine. Es ist doch schfee what you have ("”“3 
really beautiful here. Sie sollten ihn nur hbren tmd sehen! You ought , ich werde dich lef 
hear him and see him. Sehen Sie nur, was Sie gemacht haben! Just su waren wir nicht!/'^^””®”' 
Lafi mich nur machen! Let me alone! Let me do it myself ! Warte nur, fellow he is ' 


yself ! . , 

Jiist wait. I’ll teach you. Sitzt denn still! Sit still then! Wie gliicklicl 


happy 
B. b 

F. 


we were! 


Ordinate 

Jzi 


Was ist er nicht fxir ein frecher Bursche! What a bold eh as doch or 

. i - 7 1 DC tlSCCl 

A • t erst 07tlyj al j 

A wish may express different shades hy using different adverbs, sr^jch is adversativr?^ 
loquially man) only, wenn doch or wenn nur if only; much less frequernd cannot probalL./ 
with nur; man nur used very often colloquially in N.G. for nur, can be or coukf^^’ 
shows that the wishes of the speaker d 9 not harmonize with the facts, ^ realization: W 

Nur, as in the precedinc: articles, exnresses p wish tha: nir.lit snpf ^ 


made to do so. 



Mann! Wenn ich nur erst hundert Taler hatte! 
to what would follow (223. IV. 1. b. (2)). 


gewesen 
Here, as often elsewhi 


U in the 
. a nega- 
)e. Ehe 
ie7ipuhlst 
rimmend 

Comparison of Adverbs. mit of comi:|che oder 

224. Few genuine adverbs, from their very meaning, ad’ ^°qwir nicht 

but the many adverbs made from adjectives, like the latterf 
The comparison of such adverbs does not differ at all in thf„ 
parative from adjectives except that the adverbial forms ar/^^_„I 3ers nicht 
hence their comparison along with that of genuine advert ^ I. 9. d. 

adjectives. See 114-118. In N.H.G. the adverb has de^^ 
in the 5uperlati\'e which are given in 114. jerytiung. 
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225 . Very clo^^lv nlliwl in nAlurc lo n<Ucrl>s arc prcpo«;itton«;. which. lil.c 
atlverlv-, Umil the force of ihc \crh to ‘•omc circuin'Htnncc of plnci*. time, 
manner, cauM! or re.i‘^n, piirpo'vC or cml, mean*., inatcnni. nuKiai txpro‘;ion-^in 
•^hort the ‘omc c»rcnm‘'iances arc c\pn>^eti by the ad\crh rnmni rliRriTj 
hence the prrpoMtion. nnJike the at!%crl), cannot admit of compan‘<on 
a prtpoMiion m connection with its ihiKMidtni ‘•uhsianij\e is exactly equtl in 
force to an adverb. Imt a prcjx>sjiton and an atlvtrh didcr in tins that the htttr 
limits the force of the verb in and of n^^tlf. while the fornur retpiires iheas^ist.incc 
of a dependent noun or some other word Marv was m t adverb), but Mar>' 
was IK (prep) thr housr .\ prviKrsmnn docs not only ftrve to link thus its 
object to a verb, bm also to an adjtctivv. a noun or a s^ntenre As this con- 
nective |v\riicle nsinlly stands brfore the dtjxmkiU worti, it is calfetl a prci>o- 
sition (Ealin prac l>rfprc and jxi'.itio pounotj) 

1 a VuTirnme* .i trw piTi>o»Uion'» nmt Ti)\’rrt»’» touch nrVi other «> c\o^rt> ihvt the pirp. 
on oni\ I*C ilimnKUt'hoI tJrjxndrnt suti'iiniixt. .tnil d lint li*' iIropj»«l ih** ‘imr txonl, 

which wax onK niomcnt l>!'fotr a prep . t>rcomrx an aipTih Dis lUus Ilf^t abwans (prrp ) 
dcs Flusscs 'rtic houM: hex Iwck ftom the river Das Ilau* llcRt abwSrts Tlie hou-c hex to one 


b As dc'CTilint m 22C a numlit-T of .athxrhx Inxf Iktoioc common prrjiOMtionx llic ndxtrb, 
howcNTT. in cnienn^ intoclo'c rrlinon* m s noun ami llmx ficcomm.; i prrjKi'ition ihtl not .alwivx 
' * * ■ ' ' -I the force of a prr{'*^* 

■ “ the force of n prepo* 

. ■ While nach ix Itoih 

an aihcrh .intl a prqioMtion m Er lief dem Dicbe nach, it ix onlj an nhcrh in Ich vclU dir das 
Gebeimnh nvlttcum, du daxfst ts aber nlcht nachreden. In pinml die prefixex of nnn> vetJn, 
tho uvnl ailvcrhiall) , have more or Ic^s prti>OMlioml force, Sxr 223 1 0 It, 258 1 I) u, am) 
2C2. 16 , . ^ , 

c Sometimes when there ix n dependent noun, there i' nciini fluctuvnon of conrepnnn, 
uxuaU> the particle licinK conxtaiet) as an atlmh. liui fomenmex ax a prep lliix ix tnie of 
an or gcficn oteut, fiber rnorr (Ain. unter Ins thjn Es 1st an (mh ) or fv'b ) tin Taler 

or an (prep ) or gcRcn (pren ) elncn Taler Vtrtust dabel There ix n to\x n1 stwut .a ihitrr in the 
transaction Es fst fiber {aifv > eln Taler or fiber (nrep ) elnen Taler Verlust dabek Fs Ut 
unter (ad\* ) eln Taler or onter (prep ) elnem Taler verlust dabel In iliix idiom, nonce tint 
the prep fiber acconhn,; to its ulen of Itf'inC b<yat'ft and nn from the idea of cp/irotrAiwe take 
the acc , but the nap unter the dat . while all ilirec umm! .as ndvTrbx it main without inHiienre 
o\cr the eaxe Compare 261. I I A 6 

2 Prepositions apnrotch in some ev*es the ntltirc of ronjtinclion<. and lose tlmr inlhience 
oxer the case of the folloxxinj' wortf This is true of anstatt or aiatt, auCcr, and rtrlicr in the 
period, and exen occnsionillj liter, al<o ohne ryfcpt, which is now ttpltml here b> auOcr am! 


also connect sentences, 
dafi, aufier wenn, ansta*' 
Heere der Schleflgeweh- 
auQer daO xxc also find • 
mer, und darin wjll Jc, 


)nl> wonls, lull »cit, bis, wKhrend 
/ »ome otJirr conpinctiofi. ns aufier 
cntscheJdet weniger, seU slch die 
ulJer wenn es regnet. Inxuvd of 
• Berghaus hat richer eln Gastzlm- 
'ivaltsam hlnaus— voile drei Tafie 


festsetzen (Suttner’a Int ^jerjeiioHje, p 2U). Jonmrlj imgeachtet dafi was common, hut the 
simple ronncctixc is now preferred Insund of the conni'ctive sell the form seltdem is also 
used The preps anstatt of, ohne xulhonf, am] um r« ordor, ht far. for tht t>urbojf of 

commonly found as conjunctions m connection witli the infm with zu in contnetes 
w timzuschcn, lief der D "b 

nicht, um zu essen, sondern wjr cssen, »m zu leben. 

1 anstatt, statt, and aufier when tli<y connect Knmnntic'il elements of tike 

rank m the nom or acc , the words can usinlly U u^d as prcjis or conjunctions wuliout dif- 
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ference of meaning: Der Baner brachte das Kalb anstatt der Kuh, or statt die Kuh. Niemand 
kommt mir entgegen atilSer ein Unverschamter (Lessing’s Emilia, 4, 3), or aufier einem Unver- 
schamten. But in case of statt, anstatt when there is only an indirect object after the verb, 
either in the simple dat. or a case after a prep., there is a sharp distinction between the prepo- 
sitional and conjunctional construction. In the former construction, the noun following anstatt, 
statt is felt as the subject or author of an action, while a noun after these particles in the con- 
junctional construction is felt as the indirect object: Sie dankte mir anstatt deiner (instead of 
your doing so), but Sie dankte mir statt dir She thanked me instead of thanking you. Er hat 
statt deiner (instead of your doing it) an mich geschrieben, but Er hat an mich statt an dich 
geschrieben He wrote to me instead of writing to you. 

3. A prep, often seems to show a relation of meaning between two nouns where in fact the 
relation is between a noun and a verb. Thus Geld zur Reise money for the journey is an elliptical 
expression = Das Geld, das zur Reise bestimmt ist. Thus also Herr tiber Tod und Leben = 
Der Herr, der iiber Tod und Leben gesetzt ist. In other cases the preposition may link to- 
gether two nouns, the prep, phrase being a real adjunct to a noun representing an older simple 
case form: ein Mantelchen von Scharlach = M.H.G. ein scharlaches mentelin. To-day, how- 
ever, all these prepositional phrases are alike felt as attributive adjuncts. 

4. Sometimes the same relations are expressed by a prep, and case as by a case alone, and 
sometimes by changing the prep, the idea may receive a new shade: Man freut sich einer Sache, 
or an einer Sache One takes pleasure in a thing (which one has), but Man freut sich auf eine 
Sache One takes pleasure in something that one is expecting for the future. Perhaps the prepo- 
sitional construction is never entirely equal to the case construction, as the prep, often brings 
out more prominently some circumstance as cause, reason, &c. : Ich bin miide vom (from, on 
account of) Arbeiten, but Ich bin des Arbeitens miide I am tired of work, do not care to work 
longer. 

5. Sometimes the prep, is followed by an adverb or a prep, phrase instead of a noun or pro- 
noun: von friih bis spat from early till late; von heute auf morgen verschieben to put off from 
to-day till to-morrow. Er dachte an zu Haus (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, XXV). 

Government of Prepositions. 

226. Originally the nouns which followed prepositions were not governed 
at all by the latter, but received their case directly from their relations to the 
verb, the preposition likewise limiting the verb by adding some especial ex- 
planatory circumstance of place, time, &c. Thus most of the oldest and most 
common prepositions were in fact adverbs, and the same prep, could be fol- 
lowed by two or even three different cases according to the relation of the noun 
to. the verb, and hence possessed no governing power over the noun. But in 
course of time a closer relation developed Vjetween the prep, and the noun, 
and the former gained governing power over the latter, certain prepositions 
habitually requiring certain cases after them. As the prepositions before the 
dative, locative, ablative, and instrumental were more concrete expressions for 
the ideas already expressed by the endings of these cases the case endings them- 
selves became more and more slighted and finally lost their distinctive form, 
all merging into one — the dative — the preceding preposition indicating the 
relation between the verb and the noun. See 258. 1 (near end). The language 
thus lost three cases, but it gained in simplicity without losing any of its power 
of accurate expression. In this new period of development the prepositions 
not only assumed the functions of the case forms but they often retained and 
still retain the functions of the old adverbs out of which they had developed, 
as illustrated in 229. 2 under nach, / and entgegen. See also 225, 223. I. 9. B, 
258. 1. B. a, and 262. I. &. A group of prepositions, discussed below, still allow 
two different cases to stand after them according to the relation of the noun 
to the verb, which fact shows that these prepositions are in fact still adverbs, 
for the verb has not lost its influence over the nouns following these prepo- 
sitions. 

As explained in 245. V a large number of prepositions have come from other 
sources than from adverbs and still retain in good measure the power of govern- 
ing the same case with which they were associated in their former capacity 
ere they became prepositions, but also from the crossing of different conceptions 
may^ take another case without any difference of meaning, as is discussed in 
detail below. 

For the construction employed when several prepositions governing different 
cases stand before one noun see 141. 5. B. h. Note. 
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227. The following contain the Gcrimn prcpo‘?itions Thc^e marked 
with a t 11 ‘iually KO\crn ‘^omc oilier ca»?o, hut tho«^c with a • fc^s commonly 
take another ca^e Tho«c marked wuli •• go\trn different ca^cs according a*? 
thc> precctle or follow the dependent noun Sc\cral of the prepositions lia\e 
«ic\cral forms, the more uncommon being inclo'^ed in parcntlic'^os 

In articles 261 and 2G2 IV, V, VI in connection with tlic goeernment of 
verbs, adjectives, and participles tliese prepositions .arc treated at considerable 
length from anoilicr point of view, which throws additional light upon their use 


abRcrcchnct 

abschlSglitb 

abseils 

(abseiten) 

(abseiUg) 

obvrirts 

abzQglich 

aobetreUs 

anfangs 

aogcsicbls 

onltlQhch 

anstatt 

antworthch 

aufwfirls 

ausgaags 

ausschUeQlich 

auOerhalb* 

auswetsUch 

behufs 

beiderseits 

besage 

betreffs 

beiflghch 

bumen 

dankt 


ab 

aus 

bei 

benebst 

bumen 

dank* 


auf und ab 

bis 

dutch 


an 

auf 

auGer 


Preposttwns uit/i the Gc/iUtvc 


diesseits* 

inhalts 

dstlich 

unterwarts 

emgangs 

Inklusive* 

ostwJirts 

unwell* 

cmsthlieOUch 

inmltten 

punkto 

vermittels 

entlangt 

inner (t)t 

rechts 

vcrmittclst 

(emllngst) 

innerhnlb* 

rings, nngsum 

vermBge 

cxkJusire* 

inwlirts 

ntthngs 

von seiten 

gegenworts 

jcnscits* 

rflcksichtlich 

von wegen 

gelcgentlich 

knift 

rilckwltrts 

vorbehaltllch 

gemttBt 

langs* 

seitab 

vorwarts 

halb 

(langst) 

ECitens 

wBhrend* 

halben 

l&ngsscitfs) 

seitlich 

wegen* 

halber 

laut 

seitwllrts 

wcstlich 

halbwegs 

links 

statt 

westwKrts 

herseils 

macht 

sUdlich 

zeit 

herwfirts 

mangels 

sddtvSrts 

zufolgc** 

hinselts 

mittcls 

trotz* 

zugunsten** 

hinsichtlich 

mlttclst 

Qberhin 

zunHchstt 

hinsichts 

namens 

um —wiUcti 

zusatzlich 

hinterhalb* 

nlederwttrts 

unangesehen 

zuschlSgUch 

hintemicks 

nBrdlich 

unbeschadet 

zu seiten 

hmterwllrts 

nordwHrts 

uncrachtet 

zuungunsten 

hinwarts 

obt 

unfem* 

zuzfigUch 

hhbenunddriiben oberhalb* 

ungeachtet 

zweeks 

infolge 

oberwHrts 

ungcrcchnet 


mhalUich 

osten* 

unterhalb* 



With the Dative 



entgegen 

mitsamt 

samt 

zufolge** 

femab 

nach 

seit 

zunBchst* 

gegenUber 

nSchst 

trotz t 

zusamt 

gemkC* 

nebst 

von 

zusamt mlt 

ISngs OSngst) 

nid 

vorgangig 

zuwider 

mlt 

Ob* 

zu 



With the Acc 



entlang* 

gen 

per, pro, via, i 

wider 

fUr 

hindurch 

Bonder 


gegen 

ohne 

um 



With Dat and Acc 


hinter 

neben 

fiber 

vor 

in 

ober (S G ) 

unter 

zwlschen 

inner (t) 





Note Tor contractions o( Ihwc prepositions with tl e article •« B7 R 


Origin, M taming and Usr or Prtpositions with tup Gpnitivc 

1 Rcnitivc after most nrcposttions m modern times is easily exnhmcsl 

Vho “ brgo part of tlicm for sNhen one noun dcj>cnds u|Sn another 

the dc^ndent noun is m the gen The prepositions governing the gen nre m fact 

of masculines diesseits, seitens, &c 

a capital as the ongiml relation to the ■ 
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Oder Anfangs der nachsten Woche, Eingangs der sachsischen Schweiz, or perhaps more commonly 
ausgangs, anfangs, eingangs* There is here much caprice as to the use of capitals, 

b. Nouns in an oblique case after a preposition expressed or understood: in Kraft allein des 
'Rings (Lessing’s Nathan, 3, 7), more commonly without the in, as in kraft meines Amtes by 
virtue of my office; statt or anstatt meines Bruders for an meines Bruders Statt; um des Freundes 
willen (acc. after um) for the sake of my friend; von (now usually omitted) wegen (dat. pL) des 
vergossenen Blutes; in Betracht seiner Jugend. Anfang in the beginning of, Mitte hi the middle 
of, Ende the last of, toward the close of, Ecke on the corner of, are now frequently used as prepo- 
sitions dropping the preceding preposition and article, or both preposition and article may be 
retained: Die Trippelli, Anfang (or im Anfang) der DreiCig, stark, mannlich und von ausge- 
sprochen humoristischem Typus, hatte den Sofaehrenplatz innegehabt. Ich werde Mitte (or 
in der Mitte) nachster Woche verreisen. Er war ein athletisch gebauter Maim Ende (or am 
Ende) der Zwanziger. Ecke (or an der Ecke) der SchadowstraBe, aufgrund (or more commonly 
auf Grund) seiner TJntersuchungen, anstelle (or an Stelle) des verstorbenen .Vorsitzenden. 
These prepositions are in different stages of evolution, and hence do not all stand in the same 
relation to the nouns from which they come* Some have thrown off the preposition before them, 
some retain it occasionally, some always, some drop it, but can be replaced by nouns with both 
preposition and article. In general, however, these prepositions differ from pure nouns in 
dropping the article, and in the more or less set form and position they assume in the sentence, 
usually admitting of no adj. modifiers, and standing always before the dependent genitive, thus 
having no freedom of position. For an interesting example where the word-order clearly dis- 
tinguishes these prepositions from pure nouns see 161. 3. A (toward end). 

c. Adverbs and participles, the former in some cases also, like the adverbial nouns in a, 
ending in s: links des Zuschauers to the left of the spectator; nordwarts to the north of, ein- 
schlieBlich inclusive of, &c.; wahrend (pres, part.; see wahrend in 4 below) during, imgeachtet 
(past part.; see ungeachtet in 4 below) notwithstanding, abgerechnet aside from, not counting, 
ungerechnet not counting. 

2. The double construction, gen. or dat., after some of these prepositions Is explained by the 
crossing of two or more conceptions. On the one hand, when one noun depends upon the other, 
the dependent one must be in the gen. Thus, as can be seen from 1. a and b above, a number 
of these prepositions, being in fact nouns, require the dependent noun to stand in the gen. On 
the other hand, the idea that is contained in some nouns suggests the use of the dative after 
the analogy of other similar constructions. Thus we say Jenseits des Flusses steht eine alte 
Kapelle, but we also find sometimes jenseits dem Flusse, as the idea of rest is so often associated 
with the dative. On the other hand a few prepositions governing the dative are also found with 
a genitive, as their originally substantive nature is felt, or they are influenced by prepositions 
which were once substantives. Thus we say trotz den Befehlen des Konigs in analogy with 
man bietet den Befehlen des Konigs Trotz, but we also, and now more commonly, say trotz der 
Befehle des Konigs. Similarly we usually say dank dir after the analogy of Dir sei Dank, 
but in recent literature we often find the gen. here after the analogy of the gen. with other prepo- 
sitions derived from nouns. See dank in 4 below. The form gemafJ is in fact an adjective 
governing the dat. and can still be inflected and compared, but it has become associated in 
meaning with the prepositional formations in Gemafiheit and zufolge, so that it likewise some- 
times governs the gen.: dem Befehl gemaC, or gemaB dem Befehl or des Befehls. - 

a. We sometimes find non-inflection or the dat. after prepositions governing the gen. on 
purely formal grounds: (1) We not infrequently find an unmodified substantive in the singular 
uninflected after these prepositions: Gambetta folgte ihnen ebenfalls dorthin, indem er Paris 
mittelst Luftballon (instead of the more correct and in choice language now more common gen.) 
verlieB {Deutsche Rundschau)^ Thus also in a number of expressions, especially in popular 
language, such as wegen Todssfall on account of death, wegen Abbruch on account of the tearing 
down of the building, &c,, instead of the more correct and in choice language more common 
wegen Todesfalls, Abbruchs, &c. After aufwarts, diesseits, jenseits, oberhalb, unterhalb, 
auBerhalb, innerhalb, unweit, tinfem, nordlich, siidlich, dstlich, westlich we usually find non- 
inflection before names of places, altho these words elsewhere more commonly govern some case: 
nordlich Iwangorod {Grofies Hanptqtiartier, Oct. 27, 1914), but nordlich der belgischen Maas 
(riyer) (ib. Sept. 6, 1914). The uninflected form is in fact a dative after a suppressed von, 
which as it is unstressed easily drops out. The von, however, is often expressed: nordlich von 
Metz. The genitive with articleless names, tho still not so common as elsewhere, is neverthe- 
less slowly gaining ground: innerhalb Breslaus {Breslauer Morgen-ZeiL, Jan. 19, 1915). 

(2) The use of the dat. instead of the gen. is especially frequent where the latter is not clearly 
marked in form: wahrend fiinf Tagen (instead of Tage) which is not clearly marked as a gen.). 
Also the correct gen., however, is often used in case of such nouns, prompted by the feeling that 
the proper case of the noun should be used here as so frequently elsewhere where the form is 
not distinctive. The dat. is quite common in case of the masc. and neut. sing, of the relative 
and interrogative pronoun welcher, which has a gen. sing, exactly like the nom. and acc. neut. 
See wahrend under 4 below. The dat. is likewise common in case of other pronouns which 
cannot distinguish a gen. from the nom. and acc.: wegen manchem (R. Schweichel’s Verloren)* 
See also anstatt, w^end, wegen, below, 

3. These prepositions are constantly increasing in number, much more so than all other 
classes. It can be seen from the above that it is impossible to include in the list all such prepo- 
sitional particles which govern the gen., for many nouns, as in 1. a and b above, and others are 
occasionally pressed into service as preps., tho they still retain their initial capital. In most 
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cavrt onl> Fuch arc Ri\*cn >n the as arc usuillj viTittcn a gmall letter and pw Rcncrally 
for prcpo‘»tions 

■I Ihc treatment of piTro<>u»ons f;o\TminK the Rrmli'c as to their tnrantnR ami u«r folloiss, 
the prepositions liemR amnKcd a!phal»ctic.aU> In some cases the mere dcfminon tmU siifiice, 
as ihcM. prepositions do not enter into w man> idiomatic comhinations as prcpostiions gosern 
inR other cases 

ABGERECIINET aside from, not counting abRcrcthnct einlgcr SlSdte (Autfi , 3S S2l a) 
The alwahitc construction in connection with an nl>sohite act is more common here Narcissa, 
ihren Stolr nbRcrcclmet, cln hebenswtlrdires Wesen 
ABSCHLXGLICII in part pajment of obschlSchcb mcincs Kenorara • aaf Abschbe 
m^mes lIonoTars. 

AB SEITEN, sec seltcns ^ • 

ABSEITS, less commonlj ABWABTS, and the now rarer forms ABSEIT, ABSEITEN, 
ABSEITIG off to one fiilc, a‘idc from Abscits dcs Weges Uert das Ilaus AbwHrts dcs Eln- 
gancs, Vergebens batte dcr Utitcre gegen den jungen Senator bervorgehoben, daO „lcraft 
semes tragenden Amtes, abseiten des Anschens dcr FamlUc,'* die Aupen dcr panicn Stadt 
auf ihn gcnchtet scicn (s*torTnV \ }-re dcr "^rrtfrs p *101 ) Tbea Mimrume« fx-ttir wilb tlic 
dat Etwas absclts dem Fleckcn und darflber cthsbl lag cln clnrclncs SchlCDchen (Ilans 
Hoffmann s Dtr 7 ctrnhofhzt^il) AbwSrts is al^o umiI in the mnmng of ?We— dr.n mrd d<’arn, 
doirn stream /rvm, u*inn> with the gen . hut ofitn wiih non inflmion licfore mines of ( licts 
abwJrts dcr Brust, abwKrts Hamburg lelow Himlmrg (on the I 11 
ABZBGLICH dctliictinc abiflgUth dcr Transporikostcn 

ANBETREFFS, BETREFFS, IN BETRFIT, IN ANDETREFF conreming as rt^ards 
Mem Plan beticlfs clncr Rclse, ptrpoMtions are clo^elv tel art! tti tnnmng to 

bfnsicbtlich, binsicbts, betfipheh* Seme ErzShlung bedarf In Bclrcff, or in Anbclrcff, or 
betreffs, or hlnsichts, or blnsicbtlicb, or bczQrlich manchcr Punkte dcr Ilcnchtipunr 
ANFANGS at or m the lieginning of otirn svtib non mllretion m ra^e of anul tr^s nouns 
anfangs (or Anfanp) dcr fiinfilpcr Jalirc, anfanpa September (( irl ‘spntrl 1 1 * /r P I) 
ANGESICIITS m iIk face of m view of, con-iiUrmg anpcsichts dcr Feinde, dcs Todcs, 
dcr Gefahr 

ANLAS^Icn, auf or aus Anlafi rpurml on imm-llrtl 1 ) the ocraoon of, iij^on the 
occasion of anlSGhch dcs 90 Geburtstapes dcs bcfflhmtcn Gelchrten crschlcn cine Festschrift 
AN'STATT or STATT instead of Ansiatt (or autt) dcs Vatcni ertebien die Mutter. Mmr* 
times, cspt'cnU> m popular language, with ibe dit Anstatt dem Vatcr crschlcn die Mutter. 
Also fomcnmes m the btirar> fonii of MHaaih Siatt Fluchen, Gxbncn und dem schlOrfcndcn 
Scbritte der TrUghcit hBrtc man auf dtesem Hofc wieder den raseben, frcudlpcn Trlit dcs 
FleiDcs (11 Scidrl 8 Der Sehaf \ I) ! Sl>ccialh when ihc grn form Ina not an rnding which 
clcarlj marUa it as a gen DaD statt BCsctn (the gen BOsen woul 1 noi l»e a clear grn ) Gutes 
daraus gewonnen avird (Rudolf 1 hide hnml A \ pnt demut en Sf'n.tf-urjcrrte} l p 117) Boch 
wie staunten kic, 1 ols tie stall jenem, den sic bier gesuebt, nun clncn Ritter saben im schitchten 
Klcide (M OrcirA llntinek der /.vue i I) 

^ ~ ~ ‘ ad ^ thereunder 

t ripl> to Antwortlich Ihrcs gcchrten 


dt 


' of names 
■ das IIoch« 

2. 1902) 

m Cl'S of artichlc'S nouns auspangs 


ABSSCHLIESZLICH txclusni. of, EINSCHLIESZLlCn incbi<t\r of usually witli the esn , 
m ease of unmodifictl nouns or nouns with unmtleettal modifnra ti ualf) with non mfleetion m 
the Bing, I i-r • .« . • the nl mste id of ausscbllctlUch, elnschllcB- 

lich often ttith the MHie u t of the cans elnschlicO- 

Uchder K ■ to (/hr /,<]nd,Mr/if/ if/, \ug Ifi, Dcr 

^ ***'-“ *‘'w*>/‘“o‘-uisLuen i^ollgcblct elnschllcDhch Luxemburg auf rund 

Fremdi(n“**' (AordJ An^ /c%t , 1905) Wlr waren alle da elnschUcDHch Tier 

AUSZER^LB oiitBidc, niHTERHALB back of, Iwbtnd, INNERHALB msuk, OBERHALB 
atotc, uNTERHALB Ixlow nI-*o MinKtinus with the dat , of* ‘ . 

of articlclcss nouns, especially names of places auRerhalb di - ‘ ■> 

ago (Martin A 


yitib 8 /.uwi vuae ijoiies schu) er 
{Frankfurkr Zeit , }an 10, lOl'i) Insu 


vi; auuvt 


• nalbe Melle unterhalb von uns 

■" (UallK-’s Dcr Af/awi, p J 5 ) bee 
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AXJSWEISLICH, nach Aus^eis, besage (rare) as shown by the documentary evidence of: 
Dazu sind Sie ausweislich (or besage) des Vertrags verpflichtet. ^ 

(a) Synonymous with these words in so far as the reference is to oocumentary or written 
evidence are: gexn^ in accordance with, inhalts or inhaltlich (in official style), laut, zufolge 
(with the dat. when it follows the noun), and the very frequent form nach (with the dat.) ac- 
cording to; see also each of thes^ words. 

BE'HUFS, ZUM BE'HTJF, ZWECKS for the furtherance of, with a view to, for the purpose 
of, much used instead of the more simple but not so explicit zu (w. dat.): behufs Wahrung des 
Prestiges der italienischen Flagge for the purpose of maintaining the prestige of the Italian 
flag. Am 2. ds. (ffieses Monats) brach die Kolbenstange zum zweiten Male, und das Schiff 
muflte infolgedessen behufs der Ausbesserung 41 Stunden still liegen. Er ist der Polizeibe- 
horde zur, or behufs, or zwecks Einsperrung liberwiesen worden. 

BEIDERSEITS on both sides of, with the same construction as diesseits. 

BE'SAGE (from older nach Besage) see ausweislich. 

BE'T:^FFS, see anbetreffs. 

BE'ZUGLICH or in Bezug auf (w. acc.) with reference to; see anbetreffs. Sometimes instead 
of the gen. after beziiglich we find the prep, auf (w. acc.): seine Bemerkungen bezuglich auf 
Farben organischer Korper (Goethe). 

BINNEN within^ inside of, of space and time, more commonly the latter, often with dat. 
like in and also often, perhaps more frequently, with the gen. like innerhalb: binnen Landes 
gemacht (Moser), binnen ihren notwendigen Grenzen (Immermann); binnen hier und einem 
Jahr (Lessing), binnen den nachsten drei Stunden (Raabe), binnen kurzem (Marriot) within 
a short time-, binnen eines halben Jahres {Hamburger Correspondent, April 20, 1905), binnen 
knapper zwei Wochen (Mannas Btiddenbrooks, vol. Ill, p. 91), binnen eines Monats (Artikel 73 
der Verfassung des Dentschen Reichs), binnen zwei weiteren Wochen (ib., Artikel 74). 

DANK thanks to, often with gen., more commonly with dat.: dank des fiir die Jahreszeit 
besonders schonen Wetters (Schubin), dank seiner fiinfunddreiBig Jahre (Fedor Sommer’s 
Ernst Reiland, p. 185), and many other examples from recent literature. 

DIESSEIT or now more commonly DIESSEITS on this side of, JENSEIT or now more com- 
monly JENSEITS on that side of, HUBEN UND DRtlBEN on both sides of, lit. on this side 
and that: diesseits des Flusses, jenseits des Grabes, hiiben und druben der Grenze. Sometimes 
von is used in connection with the regular form: Jenseit von des Oxus Wogen (Ruckert’s Morg-, 
1, 251). Earlier in the period the dative sometimes occurs instead of the gen.: Diesseit den 
Alpen (Lessing). In case of names of places non-inflection of the noun is not infrequent: jenseits 
Bar. See also 2. a. (1) above. 

EINGANGS at the beginning of, at the entrance to: Die eingangs dieser Zeilen wiederge- 
gebene Zeitungsnotiz, in mittlerer tmd eingangs neuerer Zeit (T. Frings in Pant tind Brannes 
Beitrdge, 1917, p. 248). Er stand eingangs der Untersekunda. Eingangs der sachsischen 
Schweiz. 


EINSCHLIES22LrICH, see ausschliefllich. 

ENT'LANG, see l^gs. 

EXEXU'SrVE, see ausschlieClich. 

GEGENWARTS in the presence of, or more commonly in Gegenwart: gegenwarts der 
Herren. 


GE'LEGENTLICH or BEI GE'LEGENHEIT as to the topic of, apropos of, embracing the 
favorable opportunity of, upon the occasion of: gelegentlich dieser Gedichte will ich bemerken 
usw. Gelegentlich seiner Anwesenheit in der Stadt machte er einige Besuche. Gelegentlich 
(upon the occasion of) meines letzten Besuches auf Krasnawoda (the name of a village) lenkte 
sich das ^Gesprach auf einige neuerschienene Bucher. 

GE'MASZ (see ausweislich) in accordance with, sometimes w. gen. or more commonly w. 
dat. when standing before the noun, always w. dat. when following the noun: gemafl Ihres 
Befehls or more commonly Ihrem Befehle gemaJB. An die Sprache schlieflt sich aufs engste 
der Gesang an, dem fast alle Stamme gem^ ihres lebhaften tmd heiteren Wesens leidenschaft- 
Ikh ergeben sind (Prof. Dr. Keller’s Die ostafrikajiischen Inseln, p. 59). For explanation of 
the^ gen. see 2 above, toward end. Gem^ was originally an adjective governing the dative 
which regularly preceded it. In most cases it is still an adjective whether used as an inde- 
pendent word or as the basal element in a compound. It is only distinctly felt as a preposition 
when it precedes the substantive. The s found in compounds such as standesgem^ in accordance 
wmi one s statioii in life, wahrheitsgemafi in accordance with the facts, &c., is not the gen. ending, 
but the connecting s so often found in compounds after the analogy of gen. compounds, as in 
standeswidng, wahrheitsgetreu, &c. Compare gem^ in 229. 2. 

SALB, HALBEN, HALBER, WEGEN express: 

1. a. A motive, cause, reason, with the general translation on account of, sometimes with 
_^e dat. m case of wegen: Ich bleibe des schlechten Wetters wegen (or halber, halben) zu 
Hause. Der StrauC kann wegen seiner zu kurzen Fliigel nicht fliegen. Of these words wegen 
is the most common in this meaning. The older form von wegen (dat. pi. of Weg) is still quite 
common in popular speech, and not infrequent in colloquial language: Lieber packe ich dir 
noch ein pam* wollene Striimpfe, ’ne warme Unterhose und eine Reservenachtmiitze zu, von 
wegen moglicher Erk^tung bei dieser Erhitzung fiirs allgemeine deutsche Vaterland (Raabe’s 
Gutmanns Rcisen, chap. i). For the dat. see wegen, below in the alphabetical arrangement. 

b. A concern for a thing or that in regard to which some action is to be taken, or a regard 
lor the interests of someone, translated hy for the sake of, 07 i account of, with regard to, concerning^ 
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as far as st caneerns (me j-ou, him, ) Wegen repnnj to) verRCSsener Sachen wende 
tnan Rich an das ..Bdro Iflr Refundene Sachen " Z-wlschen dem VolIbaoeV (p<n<ic<v)r of a luefe 
of land) Fnedrich Schmidt von hlcr und dcssen Jandern ist foJRcndef Kontrakt 'weRtn (in 
rejnrd lo) Oberlassung dcs hlcr “ ■ • * worden. Dcs Schemes 

balber for the mIc ol npi^'inn* ' ■ ■ albcr Tins meamne »■* 

al»o <\mtc common in comixnind' ' -c prrpi form vith the 

po^M^-i«i\-cs Scicn Sie meinetwcRcn (on m> nccoimi) unbesorRU MclncmcRen (a< fir as I 
am concerned, for nughi I care) konn er Rchcm Er hat es mcinelhaibcn or melncthalb (out of 
repaul for me) geum. Mclncthalben (i^ fir n« I am concrmwl for aiipfn f care) kannst du es 
■ ‘ “ — 'f- - '• thin halh I emimne nouns often 

• nd ire tlsm nritlcn as compounds 


■ iir I inquire of the common people 

tvherc the onginif form von — vregen (sec a afio\e) is sidl miirh u*etl Es fst man (“ nur) 
von veegen das Vtch (arc- msieid of gen in nopular ^p<'ech ), dafl ich (ragen wolltc (W lUfcnfiruch » 
Die QutiziKsrs, 1, 2) lather in the i^nod this form w is il»o u*eil m the litrmrj hnguigc 
Gcbt Rechenschaft . . , von lecpen des vergoDnen Blutes (ScluUcr s Junfjrru 1, U) 
c "nic tourcc Of direction from nhich fomcthing comes, or i!ie insimcc or occasion s\hich 
calls forth fOmc act. b), cn /Ae f^rt o/, m purs larce e/, on the a«/Aen/Y p/ fej the order cj In the 
liicrari lamruige this mcining, once fo common, oni> sumsTs in the form von — wef en in a 
hmued numlxT of expressions eon Rethts wegen b> HkIhs von Amts vrepen ofTiciilb, von 
Staats vregen hj the "^titc, von Obrigkeits wegen, von Replcrunrs veegen, von Berufs vregen 
professjomlb , von PolUci veegen Ii> onler of tlic polire nutiionties, Ohne mlr clnen Vomrurt 
zu erlatibcfl — Ich tnelne, Durchlaucht aollten die Fundamenle dcs Sfaafes, «i dessefl IlQter 
Sle von Geburt und Panel veepen btnifen slnd, eln vrenip hCher elnsdiXtien (‘'uderminn** 
- ’"s’ sc sftrdcn wir von Fraktions serpen (oj a p<trSr) 
'■ Ich hatte zsed oder drel enifcmtc Verseandte 

.» sen « /)ir dm 6r;mirn 111 d) Notice m the 

prec«!mg examples that the fern gm somttimr* ulr* the ending a after the analo^) of the 
masculines 

ColloquiilK, and esjKeiillj m popular fjicrch this usage is not c«nftne<l to the group of ex 
presstons giv'cn ilxjsi; Sag’ ihtn von meinetwegen, daC, iSc (trwthr) Tell him for me" (is 
coming from me) ilm, A.c Es Ist ja man ( *• nur) bloO von Fritic Belkosv (icc m jioimhr 
rpeecb instead of the gen ) wegen, daD jeh gefragt gehabt habe (Wildetil ruch » Die (fwir rtrj. 
I, J) U IS onl> It the instincc of I nta BclUow tliai 1 osVnl 
2 Halb, halben, halber ilw-ijn foltow the noun or pronoun while wepen mi> prtccelc or 
follow wegen semes FleiCes or seines FlelDes wegen, unscrer Frcundschift halben or halber. 

Halb IS now onl> found in compo*iition with des and wes, and the posM-sM%Ts {tec 140 d 
tfote 1) deshalb on iceouni of tint, weshalb wh>, melncthalb for mi mIc. Ac 
halben (but ncN-er halber) hUc halb enters into comjoiinds with the pos^-s^iws and Imtl, 
halben and halber (now cMdentlj the fiwnte, altho halben is common eirhcr in tbc |Krio<l) 

... — I > I . 1 •"^ineihalbcn, ernes 

■ ■ - ■ * ■ . Uchen Frledcns 

■ ■ *el expressions) 

for the sake of ■ ' ■ albet wanderten 

Tiele Einwohner aus. 


HALBWEGS, romctimes HAEDWEG or IIALBWEGE, Aaf/mn to up, thru f>c**vcu, with 
gen except licforc names of ’ " ^ 

halbwegs des Berges holen 

for water. Die Fltlchtlinge ' . • . . . , . . ^ 

(hiUwa> up) dcr HChe dei . ■ « ■ . . 


Jaly7,10I5) ' ' ' ‘Icuf, 

HERSEITS on Ins (!icr, their) side of, indicating tlic side towinls (he perwin in niication 

. , ^,14 —* “-•‘'-‘..-r-^undUchk title It etc sle das MHdchen/berselts 

■ ■ ■■ In den von Mchldu/t erfailtcn Rflutn hlocln 

, j _ ■ ■ « ■ w ith gen , dat , or non inflection as tn cm, 




Sinonymous with these preps arc ril 

au f (w acc ) instead of the gen as m cise ol beztlglich. 

ack of hlnterrilcks dcr Mutter, 
iterwHrts dieses Bauwcfks. 
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HUBEN UND DRtiBEN, see diesseits. 

IN'FOLGE and less frequently ZU'FOLGE in consequence of: infolge or zufolge besonderer 
TJmstande. Infolge (or zufolge) einer abermaligen schlechten Emte und arger Unterlassungs- 
siinden der Ortsbehorden herrscht in Schardrinsk (in Rufiland) Hungersnot. Compare this 
use of zufolge -with that in 229. 2. 

INHALTLICH or INHALTS, see ausweislicb and laut. 

INEXU'SIVE, see ausschlieblich. 

IN'MITTEN in the. midst of, between, sometimes also w. dat. and w. von and dat.: Inmitten 
des Waldes stand ein altes Forsthaus. O Vaterland (Austria)! Inmitten ( dem Kind Italien 
und dem Manne Deutschland | liegst du, der wangenrote Jiingling, da (Grillparzer’s Kbnig 
Oltokars Gluck und Ende, 3). Inmitten von Kummer und Elend. 

INNER(T), see inner(t) under 231. II. 

INNERHALB, see auberhalb. 

INWARTS = innerhalb or in. 

JENSEITS, see diesseits. 

KRAFT by ^’irtue of, by dint of: kraft meines Amtes. For synonyms see vermoge, Note, 

LANGS (only rarely langst) along, with the gen., less frequently the dat., preferring the 
position before the noun, rarely with the acc.; ent'lang (rarely ent'langst), a Low German form 
with the force of K.G. langs and of the same origin as English along, now also common in literary 
German, often with the gen., usually with the acc. but also frequently with the dat., either 
preceding or followng the noun but with a decided preference for the position after the noun 
when the acc. is used: langs des Ufers or dem Ufer; das Tal entlang, or dem Tal entlang, or 
entlang des Tales or dem Tal.^ Origmally entlang was an adverb. This accounts for its common 
position after the acc., which in fact is a cognate acc., the object of the verb: Er kam den Weg 
entlang. It is still often used as an adverb without an object: Felix, die Hande in den Taschen 
seines kurzen Hausrockes, kam entlang (Junghans). Er kam am Bach entlang. 

LANGSSEITS or LANGSSEIT alonpide of: Das Boot glitt mit niedergeworfenen Segeln 
langsseits des Landungsstegs. Also with dat. : Unser Boot legte sich langseit dem englischen 
Dampfer (Gerstacker). 

LAUT (in early N.H.G. nach Laut, thus in fact a dative of the noun Laut in a former meaning 
which is preserv'cd in Wortlaut) according to (the contents, tenor of a letter, command, law, 
agreement, &c.), usually w. gen., often also the dat., especially when the noun is without an article 
or other modifying word: Laut unserer Verabredung, laut seines Brief es. Laut alter Vertrage 
war friiher Ungam imt Osterreich unter einem Herrscher vereinigt. Laut arztlichem Gutachten 
(^Hamburger Nacliricliten, Oct. 9, 1904), laut einem Privattelegramm (ib. Aug. 7, 1905), laut 
Berichten des Reuterschen Bureaus {Kolnische Zeit., Nov. 5, 1914), laut einem BeschluB des 
Kuratoriums {Neue Ziircher Zeit., Sept. 12, 1916). 

(a) Synonyms of laut are inhalts or inhaltlich (in official style), zufolge (usually following 
the noun), nach (see nach, e. (2).^ Note in 229. 2; usually before, but also after the noun): Das 
bestatigt sich laut, or inhalts, or inhaltlich neuerer Nachrichten, or nach neueren Nachrichten 
or neueren Nachrichten nach or zufolge. 

LINKS to the left of, RECHTS to the right of, both with gen., also with von dat., and 
always so in case of a pronominal object: links, rechts der Tiir, or von der Tiir. Links von ihm 
sah man mehrere holsteinische Geschichtswerke aufgeschlagen ubereinander (Frenssen). 

MACHT (rare) = kraft. 

MANGELS out of lack of, for want of, in default of: Er wurde mangels der Beweise freige- 
sprochen. Mangels Zahlung in default of payment. 

MITTELS, VERMITTELS, or the corrupted forms with excrescent t VERMITTELST, 
MITTELST by, by means of: Viele Dampfschiffe werden mittels einer Schraube bewegt. 
Mittels Nachtmarsches war morgens friih vier Uhr die 18. Division vom linken auf dem rechten 
Moselufer eingetroffen (Moltke). We not infrequently find non-inflection of the noun here 
in the singular. See 2. a above. The dative plural is also sometimes found, especially in case 
of articleless nouns: , Verfolgung des Wildes zur Winterszeit mittels Skiern (Erik Voigt in 
Hamburger Nachrichten, Oct. 17, 1905). 

{a) Synonyms of mittels, vermittels are von, durch, mit. The direct source of an act is ex- 
pressed by von, hence limited chiefly to a living, thinking agent. The indirect means by which 
the aim is attained is expressed by durch. The instrument which produced the immediate result 
is expressed by mit: Er wurde von (by — the agent and author of it all) dem Richter verurteilt, 
durch (a.s the indirect means) den Henker mit (the instrument which produced the immediate 
result) dem Beil hingerichtet zu werden. Of these durch approaches the nearest to mittels, 
bur tile latter has a much more narrow range of usefulness. Mittels is only used of some force 
as a means or a dead instrument that is purposely utilized, directed, emplo 3 'ed to lead to a certain 
definite end, while durch is used of a force that in itself has in some degree self-acting, transform- 
ing power, wliich, liowcver, need not necessarily act toward some definite end: Miihlen werden 
mittels des Windes, des Wassers, der Dampflcraft bewegt. Das Schiff wird durch die Stro- 
mung abgetrieben. In (ver)mittels there also lies something of the technical, which docs not 
.admit of its use in elevated language so much. See also vermoge, Note. Mit is also used to 
c.xprcss means and differs from durch in that it does not necessarily point to a result: Er will 
uns damit anlocken, l)ut Er hat pns dadurch verlockt. In some cases cither mit or durch can 
be used, the former calling attention to the effort and the means employed, the latter emphasizing 
the ciTecti\'e means and the re.siilt: einen mit Worten or durch Worte antreiben. Durch also 
ap{)roaches sometimes von in meaning, and hence English by is used to translate both words. 
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Tor examples sec durch (fc), (c) m230 In most of these cxalnnles the usual difference m mcnning 
between von and durch is observed In connection with a %erbat noun, howe\cr, durch is usualty 
cmplovetl to denote the agent where we should expect von, as the use of the httcr, so common 
m the attributive relition to express other ideas, might lie misundcrsioo<l die Meldung von 
der tjbemahme der Regentschaft durch den Grafen Leopold zur Llppe«Bicstcrfeld {Deutsche 
Rundselau No\ Wl p 30s) 

KAMENS or IM NAMEN in the name of Das fordcre ich namens dcs Kfenigs 
NIEDERWARTS below 

KORDLICH to the north of, most commonly with een also with von -f <lat , sometimes 
wath the simple dit-, usiiaU> with non mflcciion in case of articlcless names nBrdllch des Rhems 
or vom Rhein; nBrdlich dem Oldcnhom (Hermann Suchicr in Grobers CrttndnJJ f p 7-i), 
das kleine Gefecht bci Lundby nbrdhch Hobro In ease of pronouns the adverbial construe 
tion wath von is. usu3ll> cmplojnl am Barrenkopf (mountain peak) und ndrdheh davon (Grofes 
Jtattpt<;uartier \ug 21 Ihlo) 

KORDWARTS “ nBrdUch, now most commonlj with gen aKo with Von -h dat and some 
times with the simple dat an cmzclncn Orten nordwHrts der Alpen {Zurcher Zeilung H Jan 
1001), nordwSrts vom Wiein, occasionally nordwHrts dem Rhein. 

Ob, see ob under 229 2 
OBERHALB above, see auGcrhalb 
OBERWARTS « oberhalb, 

OSTEN « ostwrarts wath the same construction rare Wo cinst osten dem Doric em Hafen 
der gefurchteten VitahenbrUder gewesen scin soUtc, sah man jetzt, lS.c. (T btorms Renale, 
P 11 

OSTLICH to the cast of with the same construction as nBrdllch 
OSTWARTS ■=> Bstlich, with the tome construction as nordwErts 

PDNKTO or m puncio (alilati\*c of Uatm punctum) wegen on account of, with reference 
to espccnllj a legal term „Du mcinst, der General 1st alien gcistlichen Leuten aufsEssig’** 
‘ punkto gottloser Reden prozesslert und urn erne schwere Summe 

) So mBgen Sic slch, Ilebstcr Freund, den Weihnachtstraibel 
e Frau Do rwar (reudlg, nber doch mil elner gewissen Sorge m 
puncto unscrer alien Kbpfe und sonstigen mit (etnen Kerven gesegneten Glieder entgegen- 
sehen (T Storm an G Keller, 23 Dczcmlier IS^O) 

RECHTS, see links 

RINGS round about (rare) rings ilires kleinen GrabhUgels (F nse's Drnt , G 53S) Da 
nihea die GEste rings der Waldeswiiste (Lenau) Wl usuallj find rings um (with ace) licre 
but now sometimes al'O rmgs'um with the gen nngsum des Marktes (Wustnnnns AlJerfattd 
Sprachdumml eiten p 1^7, 7th td ) 

RITTLINGS astnddleof across Die Infantene cntwickclte Sich ntthngs der Strafle (Moltke) 
rIjCKSICHTLICH with respect to in consideration of (sec hmsichthch) Die Arbeit ver- 
dient Lob binsichts des Inhalts, aber hmsichthch, or riicksii^thch, or bezUglich des Ausdrucks 
ist manches tu tadcln 


■ fi ■ ■ ' I ■ I r • ■■ ■ f r 

licli and beilisUch- 

RIJCKWARTS back of seine Stellung rBckwJirts dcs rechten FlUgcls (of tlic arm\) 

SEIT'AB to one side of Elne Dome hielt alleln In der Emsamkelt, auch auf clnem Maultler, 
seitab des Weges auf einem Fclsenvorsprung (Raalws 1 rau Salome chap m) 

SEITENS, VON SEITEN, Ab SEITEN on the part of Es steht scitens, or von seiten, or 
less commonly abseiten des Magistrals nlchts entgegen The first of ihe^e forms, aliho a new 
formation is now very common 

SEITLICH alongside of Nachdenklich gehe kh den langen Korridor hinunter, in dessen 
glEnzend gebohnten Streifen, seithch des gninen Lttufers, sich die gclbcn Mcssmggnffe der 
Turen widerspiegeln wie goldene, schwimmende Blumen (Anselm Heines iJij ik das drit/e 
und tierie died) 

SEITWARTS to the side of most commonly with gen aKo with von -f dat and usually 
so in ca' - • ’ - ^ 


so but^m the sense of asuell as almost ex 


nstruction as nBrdhch 
truction as nordwttrts. 

\ ^aUo With gen , and perhaps more commonly 
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bin ich jetzt, trotz einem I am now as well as anybody. Er liigt trotz (almost excelling, beating) 
einem Zeitungsblatt, or trotz einem Munchhausen (the famous liar of fable). Er muB einen 
Wahrsagergeist haben trotz (equal to) der Magd in der Apostelgeschichte. See unangesehen. 

Zum Trotz also governs the gen., but it may stand after the dependent nouii, and governs 
then usually the dat.: Ich will doch einen groBen Musikus ans dir machen zum Trotz eines 
jeden, der mich daran hindem will, but allem Menschenverstand zum Trotz (contrary to). 
Sometimes, however, the gen. is found when the dependent noun precedes: alien Abredens 
seiner guten Freunde zum Trotz (Raabe’s Deutscher Adel, chap. vii). 

UBER'HIN on the other side of, rare: tlberhin der March (river) beginnt’s zu grauen (Grill- 
parzer's Ottokar, 5). 

XJM — WILLEN for the sake of, on account of: um Gottes .willen, um des lieben Friedens 
willen; nie um der Lateme, sondem um des Lichtes willen (Konrad Falke), or sometimes 
nie um der Lateme willen, sondem um des Lichtes (Georg Edward). The younger form willen, 
as in ihrer selbst willen (Rosegger), is not yet so common as the older um — willen, while on the 
other hand the younger form wegen has supplanted in most cases the older von — wegen; see 
halb, above. 

UIT'ANGESEHEN setting aside, notwithstanding, heedless of, now rare, and usually replaced 
by UNGE'ACHTET or UjNfER'ACHTET, or the rarer forms of ohngeachtet, ohnerachtet, either 
preceding or less commonly following the noun, but often found after pronouns, usually with 
gen., but sometimes with dat., when the prep, stands after the pronoun or substantive: un- 
geachtet des Wetters, des Wetters ungeachtet, dessenungeachtet, or sometimes demungeachtet 
(Marriot’s Seine Gottheit, chap, ii) notwithstanding that, aller persdnlichen Erlebnisse und Kiim- 
memisse unerachtet (Wildenbruch’s Vize-Mama), alien Unf^en ungeachtet (Lessing), allem 
Abmahnen Truds unerachtet (Fontane's Crete Minde, chap.^ iii). Originally unangesehen was 
a perfect active participle used as a predicate appositive, just as ungeachtet in the example 
under ungeachtet below, but it of course governed the accusative instead of the genitive. Later 
as a preposition it took the gen. after the analogy of ungeachtet with which it was closely related 
in meaning and development. 

Trotz is a synonym of ungeachtet, but is a much stronger word implying a more forcible re- 
sistance to obstacles: Er geht ungeachtet or trotz des schlechten Wetters spazieren, but only 
Er lauft trotz seines StelzfuBes (wooden leg). 

UNBE'SCHADET without waiving, without detracting from, without detriment to, in spite 
of, with gen. usually, but sometimes with the dat., usually found before the noun, but some- 
times after it: unbeschadet meines Anspruchs, meiner Rechte; unbeschadet Berlichingen (dat.) 
und unserer Verbindung (Goethe’s Gotz, 2, 7). Diesen imbedeutenden Einwanden unbe- 
schadet bleibt Thumbs Buch ein des hochverdienten Forschers wurdiges Werk (P. Wahrmann 
in Anzeiger f Hr indogermanische Sprach- und Alter tumsktinde, 1913, p. 16). 

UNER'ACHTET, see unangesehen. 

UNFERN or UNWEIT not far from, usually with gen., not infrequently with dat., sometimes 
with von and dat., or in case of names of places with non-inflection of the noun: unfem des 
Feuers (Goethe), unweit des Dorfes (id.), unfem dem Haff und dem Ostseegestade (H. Hoff- 
mann), unfem von Douay (Ranke), unweit von meines Vaters Stube (T. Storm), unweit Pillau 
(Moltke). 

UNGE'ACHTET, originally a perfect active participle used as a predicate appositive as in 
183. 2. C. c: Des schlechten Wetters ungeachtet [habend] ging er hinaus. For present meaning 
see unangesehen. 

UNGE'RECHNET not counting: ungerechnet des Qualmes. Sanders gives a number of 
references in his Ergdnznngswdrterbuch, p. 409. The absolute construction with an absolute 
acc. is more common here: Das Buch kostet, den Einband ungerechnet, fiinf Mark. 

UNTERHALB, see auBerhalb. 

UNTERWARTS down; tmterwarts des Stroms, unterwarts (at the foot of) des Berges. 

UNWEIT, see unfem. 

VER'MITTELS and VER'MITTOLST, see mittels. 

VER'MOGE, earlier in the period nach Vermdge (old noun, now obs.), in virtue of, thru, 
by rneans of, in consequence of, by reason of, only rarely with dat.: vermoge (thru) seiner 
Redlichkeit. Alle Kdrper streben vermoge (in consequence of) ihrer Schwere nach dem Mit- 
telpunkte ^ der Erde. Die Lande Osterreich und Steier fallen, vermog’ dem Majestatsbrief 
Kaiser Friedrichs, wohl an des letzten Lehnbesitzers Tdchter (Grillparzer’s K.dnig Ottokar, 2). 

^ Note. Synonymous with vermoge are kraft and mittels. Vermdge and kraft have much the same range of mean- 
ings, aiid arc oiten almost identical. The latter, however, often emphasizes the actual exercise or employment of 
power, be it a natural force or power invested in one from without, while vermdge denotes an inherent natural force 
or power winch is mseparably connected with the nature of a person or thing, and is conceived of as self-acting, as 
freest Er ^Ibst, der nur mittelmafiig Begabte, hatte auf seinem Felde Ruhmliches geleistet, aber kraft 
(by dint of) semer ^tthchen Eigenschaften, nicht durch eine geniale Anlage (Meyer). Kraft (by virtue of) der 
^^vait, die nur gehehen ist, kraft (by virtue of) meines Amtes, unseres Vertrages. Ein Stein fallt vermdge seiner 
ociiwere zu Uod^. Vermdge des Verstandes bildet man Begriffe. Die Maschine wird vermdge (or more commonly 
vermittels) des Dampfes bewegt. Here vermdge touches vermittels, but differs from it in that it represents the 
power as a natural force, while vermittels represents it as controlled and operated by someone. See a under mittels. 

VON SEITEN, see seitens. 

^ VON WEGEN doesn’t usually have the full causal force of wegen, but only the original mean- 
ings, by the way of, on the part of, concerning, at the histance of. Wegen without von has developed 
causal force, and in this meaning is widely used, while von wegen is now only found in a few set 
expressions (see halb, 1. c) in the literary language, usually with its original force, but it is still 
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ofttn cmplojcil b> the common people in l>oth the old md the new mcanmp (<eo nl^ holb I 

** VORBEHAtTLIcn, VORDEHXLTUCn, UNTER VORBEIIALT witli re<crv*atmn of upon 
the condition of Sic (die Vertrage) wiirden von dcr prcuDischcn Rcgicrung vorbehaltUch der 
ZustlmmunR Ihrcr ZollvcrbQndetcn am 2 August 1862 untcrteichnct 
VORWArtS in Ciont of u«.uaUv with the pen ii^inU^ with non mfieciion with articicfe«i 

tiame< . , 

_ 1 If, nl pen con^niction wEbrcndcs Krieges 


■ irend u mlU the dit in ri r of tJie nn r mil nnit 

' ^ith noch jenes Gewritters, 

- Icn Vorsprunp gcdrtfclct? 

. m pern ril cpiitr common 

< th pi ml lie 

Iinpinpr al o «nll in th* 

older form von wegen, on ircoinu of witli rrfcremi lo roniiTnin^. (f*>r oihrr mcnninR>i n-e 
balb, 1 c alioic) u*uall> wuli pm htil cnlIo<jiinlI\ mn infnunrntil wiih ilit Ich schSme 
mich von wegen dem ewigen Lug und Trug iltnnnr* / (ft rinp \xi\ llie dn ii mo«t 
common in the litinr> hn^inpi whirr the pen form Ini nm in nitl np whtrli cl* irh nnrhi 
It a pen Sic will mich wegen Sommcrkostilmen (the pen wool 1 not U *lifTerint in form 

from nom or ice ) um Rat fragen (f nlli n Ihf taldf Jatd 1 -I) Wepen ctwas nnderem (vlio 

the wL pen BOdcren, Inil not andefcs, ai it woiil I not Ik frit n i pen ) on acenuut snn rthing 
rise ^mctinie< licforc unmoilifjcii notini Die Biicher licpen hief bloQ wegen rrledeberg, 
den ich der bcigegebencn Zcichnungen halbcr fragen will (lontinei hrau Jfnn\ chin t>j 
So ist dir viclleithi heber, du IHCt dlch abends wegen Ausblcibcn von dclncm Vater und delner 
Mutter durchprilgeln (Hailn ) , Hast du Kummcr?“ Sie nicktc ,»Kummcr wegen Vater’ ‘ 

(Omptciia 5 S^/mfer run Crver t XU) Sometimes wnli non mllcction Wegen dies und dasl 
(I reniH-n s Die dm rr;rfi*e« 111 1) *x“C il»o halb limir 
VrcSTLICn wdt of witli the simc conn ruction n nUfdlicli 
WESTWArTS » wcslhch 
WILLEN, fCc um — widen 

ZEIT for the period of tcit mclnes Lebens, zeinebens for life ai !on^ ii I Iiic (ai he liin 
&c) 

ZtITOLGE. fee tnfolge itwiT 

ZG GGNSTEW, ZU GUNSTEK m fi\t>T of for the f iU of ZUTINGHNSTEK, ZU H^GGK- 
STEK ipiinit with pen but with dit when tin praxi ition follown tiie wortl Dcr Richter 
hat zogunsten des Verklagten und zuungunsten dcs KIKgers entseWeden Dcr Ruhm ciner 
UnivcrsitSt sollte nichl sowohl in der groCen Zahl bunt durchelnander gcwflrfcltcr HUrcr und 
msknbierter Studenten, nls in der nachwe - • * crfolge und diesen 

zugunsten In der tomehmen Ablehnung ■ ■ uditoriums gesucht 

werden (1! Keferstem in /tci/ogc 'ur Alii 

iniie m 229 .* 

topetlicr with with tlic nd Imon of Das crgffbe zu- 
■ Mark Kapitalanlage 20 Mill lard cn Mark^ von denen 
■ ■ fe bezieht (‘Kjmljart » Die dnHsche \ clkstPtrticl aft im 

dfe Sffume zu seiten des Weges 

of op^iitc of abztigllch zuzUgUcb dcr Fracht In caie of 
articlclcss nouns non inflection in llie singular 13 the nilt zuzQgUch Porto 
2WECKS, see bebufs 


Meaning and Usr of Prepositions ^\ 1 TII the Dative 

^ 229 1 The prepositions (hit propcrl> gotern the tlit goiern ^\ o other ci«cs onl> m a 


au u iiic I uic u iiect pin 

i The following arc the prepositions with the dat with tjuir Jcidinp meanings, the preps 
standing m alphabetical order * 

replaced b> the litter except in S \V dulcet win re 
jt is still frerjuently used also m the literary fmgingc m the set expression abTiandenmuMared 
frequently and wi Idj m Imsimss st^lc Ufotp local -idscilH mmes of phcis 
and before nouns or adverbs of time where howciur it is tfu f itm prejwsition ah from at or 
from ~ on or forward Fracht ab hier kostet 10 Mark UnfrankJert ob hfer cinrpts of tnnV 

n°<Sdow'l>J’^rthl?farm fender) Heu ab Wiese verkauft tn> sold at tlip 

n cadow or at the farm further expenses of transportation to R borne by ilic purclnsir ajni» 
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larly: Kohlen 'werden ab (at) Bahnbof geliefert, ich lief ere den Weizen frei ab Berlin; ab 
Berlin, 7 the train leaves Berlin at 7 o’clock; zu vermieten ab Ostern for rent after Easter; ab 
niorgen/ro>» to-morrow on; ab 1. (read ersten) Mai (adverbial acc.); ab nachsten Montag. This 
usage is fast becoming established in the literary language; Der Handel auf dem Strome ge- 
winnt doch erst ab Regensburg einige Bedeutung (Berthold Riehl in Beilage mr Allgemeinen 
Zeit., Oct. IS, 1906). 

AUS (a) movement from the inside of, ozit of, from: Er geht aus dem Hause, aus dem Lande. 

{b) Origin, source, from (see Note under von, d) : Er stammt aus guter Familie. Er ist aus 
der Schweiz He comes from Switzerland. Ein Weib aus dem Volk (common people), aus Ver- 
sehen by mistake. Origin of knowledge, feeling: Ich weifl es aus Erfahrung. Aus dem Auge 
schlieCt man aufs Herz From one’s eye, we judge of the heart. Er bewies es aus der Bibel. 

(c) Material, out of: aus weichem Ton gebildet. Granit besteht aus Feldspat, Quarz und 
Glimmer. 

Note. With materials, von is used before nouns without an article, replacing the gen. case, and thus forms with 
its noun an adj. element, standing attributively, or as a predicate adj., while aus with nouns of material forms an 
adverbial element, representing the object as being fashioned otU of the mentioned material: era Ring von Gold a gold 
ring. Der Ring ist von Gold, but Der Goidschmied verfertigt Ringe aus Goid. Compare von, /. 

(d) Motive, fro7n: Aus weichem Grunde tat er das? Er handelt aus Liebe, Haf5, Trotz. 
Er tat es aus freien Stiicken (from his own free will). 

(e) Figuratively in many ways corresponding to the above lit. meanings: Er hat mich aus 
(out of) mancher Verlegenheit gerissen. Er lachte aus vollem Halse He laughed heartily. 
Was wird aus ihm werden? What will become of him? Ein Marchen aus alten Zeiteh, das 
kommt mir nicht aus dem Sinn (from a poem by Heine). 

(/) Synonymous with aus is von, and sometimes vor. In aus lies the idea of movement 
out of or fro7n witlim something, while von merely states that the movement begins 
near or from something: Die Quellen kommen oft aus den Bergen, but Die Fliisse kom- 
men von den Bergen. Er steigt aus dem Wasser, but Er bricht den Apfel vom Baume. Der 
Reiter steigt aus dem Sattel, but vom Pferde. When we desire to express movement from 
something that threatens personal safety, then vor is the word: Er errettete seinen Freund aus 
dem Gefangnis und damit vor (from) dem Henkerbeil. 

BEI. 1. Now usually with dat. expressing nearness to some object in a general and indefinite 
way, but neighborhood or conjunction without contact, thus differing in part from neben, which 
denotes close approach to the s'lde of an object but without contact, and differing from an in 
that the latter denotes a closer approach and very often contact with the side of the object in 
question: Er stand bei or neben dem Baum^, but Der Apfel h^gt am Baume. Only rest can be * 
expressed by bei, and for motion we use an, neben, zu, of Avhich an expresses motion close up to 
an object, often till it touches it, neben direction toward the side of an object without contact, 
zu movement toward, much as an, but differing therefrom in that it expresses a close and inti- 
mate relation between the persons and things thus brought together: Er setzte sich an (at) 
den Tisch, or neben (near) den Tisch, but zu (by) mir (in order to chat). See Note under zu. 

(a) Especially frequent is bei in the sense of bordering upon^ in the vicinity of: Sachsenhausen 
bei Frankfurt, Linden bei Hannover, Die Schlacht bei Leipzig the battle of Leipsic. 

{b) Nearness applied to things in its rtietaphorical use (1) expressing usually a condition 
of things: Er ist noch bei Leben He is still alive. Er ist schon bei Jahren He is already quite old. 
Er ist nicht mehr bei Kr^ten He is no longer strong. Er ist nicht bei Sinnen, or nicht bei Ver- 
stande, or nicht bei sich He has lost his senses, is beside himself. Er ist nicht bei Gelde He is out 
of money. Es bleibt beim alien The old order of things still remains. Er ist bei gutem Mut, 
guter Gesundheit. ^ Bei Gericht at court. ^ (2) In, in connection with, in case of: Bei diesem 
Geschaft kommt nichts heraus In this business there is no money made. Dieses Praparat ist 
bereits von vielen Arzten als ein spezifisches Heilmittel bei (in case of) gichtischen Leiden 
erkannt worden. (3) A succession, after, now little used: Pfeiler bei Pfeiler stiirzte nieder. 
(4) Occupation, at, busied with, over, all wrapped up in: Er ist bei (at) der Arbeit. Er ist beim 
Anziehen He is dressing. Er sitzt immer bei den Biichem He is always poring over his books. 
Sie saCen plaudemd beim Bier. Sie war mit ganzer Seele bei der Sache She was all wrapped 
up (deeply interested) In the affair. Er bleibt bei der Sache He sticks to the point. (6) 

Er verweilte bei (dwelt on) dieser Episode allzulange. 

(c) Nearness to persons, the house of, place of business of, upon the person of: bei (at the 
house of) dem Herm Schmidt, bei mir at my house, bei (at the store of) dem Buchhandler, 
bei eiMm Professor hdren to attend the lecture of a certain professor. Bei Gottfried Her- 
mann hdrte (heard lectures on) er Aschylus. Das-bekommen Sie bei Schmidt You can buy 
that at Schmidt’s (store). Er hat ein Konto bei (at) der Bank. Ich sprach bei ihm vor I called 
on him. ^ Ich habe keinen Pfennig, kein Schnupftuch bei mir (upon my person). 

(d) Nearness applied to persons in its metaphorical use,, with^ in the case of^ in, tOf in the 
works of, under: Ich halte es bei ihm nicht aus I can’t get along with him. Er gilt viel bei ihm 
He passes for a good deal with him. Echt weibliche Naturen sind jedoch in der Regel ent- 
schlossenen Geistes; so war es auch bei (in the case of) dem sanften, bescheidenen Fraulein. 
Bei dir (in your case) wird die Halite geniigen. Bei euch Jungen muC man streng sein In case 
of or with you boys one must be strict. Bei uns zu Lande in our country, bei den Alten in antiquity, 
with the people of antiquity. Er beklagte sich bei mir He complained to me. Er kann nichts 
bei (to) sich behalten (keep). Das Wort kommt bei (in the works of) Goethe nicht vor. Man 
lemte bei (under) ihm etwas. 
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(c) Bel often in'irk<; a conjunction or near a«;'^ocnt[on of tno tlunRs or pcr«on<i, of \\hich tlic 
o<* Hrnotet! bj the object of bel: 

• * * - '‘t htne rf xchett,v.]tte,vi,b} 

nttchster 


we were pettmK otl tin. ii iiii w...... . np Bei 

zienilich junpen Jahren wmrde er ium Kardinal befbrdert U hen qtiUL >ounR he « h promoted 
to l>c a cirdim! Bei (in) der Unlcrhaltunp ist er cm gutcr GcseUschoftcr. Noch bel Men- 
schengedenken within ilic memory of man bci Tag, bel Nacht b\ <h>, l>> night 

(2) Marks the caiKc of the other Bel d6r Tcuerung kann ich tiichts kaufen I can buv 
nothing when or «incc c\'cr} thing is so dear Bei soJehem FleiD muO cs ihm gclingcn With such 
industry he must succeed Bet gdnstigcm Vfinde scgclt man schnell Er zittcrt bel emem 
Gcwittcr. Bet zwci gegen ems ist die Partle imglcich I wo against one ih not fair 

(3) Marks a concession in spite of which howetrr, the other statenunt is true, tnlh, iw 
sfyjlc of, usii3ll> follow txl b> all- Bel aller stillcn Sanitmut Ihres Wesens war sie doch HuCerst 
scharfblickend In spuc of .all the gen th ness of her nature she was nc\crthcless keen of observa- 
tion Bci ailem FIciG ist cs ihm doch nicht gclungen. 

(4) Marks the means of accomphshmR the ollitr Er Best bci Eicht. 

(6) Marks an accompany mg circumstance of the other, o/ong tiU/j, togd/irr tn//;, in Eine 
1.1- ebcnsowohl die leichtcrcn einfathcn, als die schwierigen elcganten 

. _ 1— j . Haltbarkeit zu 

Sic la Europa herum? 

(6) Marks the coruiitioii uit iwneu mi. i-i. '' se fur das PrUparat sind 

86 Pfg. (Pfennig) per Gramm, bei ♦•nn that the nurchascr buis as much as) 10 Gramm 

76 Pfg , bei 100 Gramm 70 Pfg of 

20 marks Sto sagen, bei unge . * . * ' ' ' " ■ » ■ * am 


. *■ kommen bel (or zu or In) Paaieu, oi i...d i : *tan 

' ' ■ . ; ■ lertcn. 

ong statements, where bel original!) meant in the presence of, 
usually transiatcu iij o), Uj vu Ich schwbre bel Gott. Er vcrsichcrte cs mlr bei (upon) seiner 
Ehre. Betm Himmel, dieses Kind ist schbnl 

(e) Fixes the pcmlt) Es ist bei Leib und Ecben verboten It is forbidden under pcnalt) of 
death In threats Bei Leibc nichtl Not if >ou a-ahie )our life’ 

(/i) With numerals to express approximately distance, quantit), &c-; bei mehreren Schrit- 
ten Entfemung at a distance of several paces 

(i) The measure of didcrcncc Er ist bel weitem (b) far) der f iihigste, 

(j) Bet expresses sometimes a closer approach and even contact, especially in ease of a part 

of the bod) with verbs of seizing, and a lew set expressions Er fnflte ihn bcim (b)) Kopf, bci 
der Hand, bei den Haaren, bcim Rockzipfel Ich nehme ihn beim 'Worte, Ich rufe, nenne 
ihn helm Namen, bei selnem Namen, Wir fangen bcim ersten Kapitcl des Buches an. Er 
hat alles bei Heller ' _ .i — p to the last penn) 


hat alles bei Heller ' _ .i — p to the last penn) 

2 Bei now rarcl) beiseite gehen to go to one 

side, emen beiseite ■ ■ ■ ' ciseito bringen to take some- 
thing secretly awa) ■ ■ - ■ le North and Midland, liow- 

eycr, the acc after ^ ^ after other \cr!>s of motion, 

after the a ’ - i v .. wen uci iituie abend zu seiner Suppe ein- 

Iddt, dem den Napf Icgen (Raabe's Ocffeld, chap. i\). 

b in llauptnnnnN Der rote Ilahn) 

Carher Midland, cspecialK with I iitlicr Da aber 

Saulus ge , te JUngcr zu machen (Acts i\. 20). 

BE NEBST, see nebst, 

within, sometimes with dat , sometimes with gen , see blnnen in 228. 1 
DANK thanks to, usually with dat often, however, with gen. Ich bin, dank Ihren Be- 
mUbungen, gerettet. See also dank m 228 1 ’ 

the dJpSem^ '’‘"Tnst contrary to either following or, perhaps, more commonly preceding 

Haare waren • ■' . . , r ■ . . 

sehr liebreize ■ 
must stand be 

which follows ' ; ' 

It IS not only . . . ■ • 

contrary to m , . ■ * • , 

with them) * 

E?hxANG;X'°u"i'X',“r228''4 ° 

Ppsite, standing before the dependent noun, or following it, 
al pronouns Gegenbber dem Sofa, or Dem Sofa gegendber 
- _ ■ der Festung Ehrenbreitstem llegt die Stadt Koblenz. Er 

>ut sometimes with the preposition before the personal pro- 
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noun when the meaning is figurative: Gegentiher (in contrast to) mir glaubt Erdmann usw. 
(L. Tobler in Zeitschrift fur deutsche Philologie, 1875, p. 244). 

(a) gegeniiber (see its synonym gegen, d) in its figurative use is translated by with respect 
to, towards, in the face of, in contrast to: Diesem stillen Wxihlen, Planschmieden und Vorbereiten 
seiner Zunftbriider gegeniiber (with respect to) verhielt sich Gerhard Richwin kalt und zwei- 
deutig. Er sah voraus, daJJ seine Stellung (attitude) dem Justizrat gegeniiber (toward) recht 
argerUch war. Gegeniiber (in the face of) diesen Tatsachen kairn nichts mehr beschoni^ 
werden. Gegeniiber (in contrast to) dem seit Einfiihrung des Christentums sinkenden Lateiu 
trieben auf anderer Schicht imd Unterlage die Romansprachen (Romance languages) empor 
(Grimm). 

(fe) Earlier gegeniiber was separated into its two component elements: Ich sah mich gegen 
dem hohen W^l fiber (Goethe). Sometimes still in dialect: Gegen mir fiber ist die Tfir (Wil- 
helm Fischer's Sonnenopfer, II). Also the poetical form genfiber is used: Wie oft war sie an 
Festen mir genfiber (Grillparzer). 

(c) Sometimes under the influence of vis-d-vis de we find gegeniiber von instead of gegen« 
fiber, usually however only in case of names of persons and places in defining accurately the 
situation of a house or a city: Es gibt so hfibsche Hauser am Bollwerk, eins zwischen Konsul 
Martens und Konsul Griitzmacher tmd eins am Markt, gerade gegeniiber von Gieshfibler 
(name) (Fontane's Effi, chap, x), instead of dem Gieshfibler gegeniiber. Gegeniiber von 
Manifiieim, or more commonly Mannheim gegeniiber. 

GE'MASZ in accordance with the nature of, in accordance with the command, instructions, &c, 
of, either preceding or following the noun; sometimes also with the gen. when standing before 
the noun, after the analogy of in Gemaflheit and zufolge (see gemafi, 228. 4): Er lebte seiner 
Gesinnung und seinem Stande gemafl sehr einsam. Gemafi deinem Wunsche or deinem 
Wunsche gemafi. Jeder Staatsbiirger soil den Gesetzen des Landes gemafi sich verhalten, 
Gemafi or in Gemafiheit, or more commonly zufolge des erhaltenen Auftrags, or very commonly 
Dem erhaltenen Auftrag gemafi or zufolge fibersende ich Ihnen die verlangten Werke. 

LANGS and LANGST, see under langs in 228. 4. 

MIT corresponds to Eng. with very closely in its varied meanings, and hence is not treated here 
in detail: Der Vater geht mit den Kindem aus. Sie sprechen miteinander. Sie arbeiten 
mit Fleifi. 

(a) When events or ideas stand in close relation with a person or thing, mit may mean with 
reference to: Was gibFs mit dem Schmettwitz? What is that matter with reference to (Mr.) 
Schmettwitz? Nun sag’, wie hast du’s mit der Religion? How do you stand with reference to 
religion? Das mit dem Brief mfissen wir uns noch fiberlegen We must reflect over that plan 
we have concerning the letter. 

(b) In many idiomatic expressions mit is used where in English other words are found, or 
it is not used where the English requires with: Er ist mit meinem Bruder gleichen Alters He is 
of the same age as my brother. Ich wohnte mit ihr in demselben Hause I lived in the same house 
that she did. Meine Schwester wohnt zwar in demselben Hause, sogar auf ein und demselben 
Flur mit ihm (Ertl's Der Handscimli), Ich bin Geschwisterkind mit ihm (ihr) We are cousins. 
Der Gartner reifit die Pflanze mit (by) der Wurzel aus. Die Dame mit (in) dem seidenen 
Kleide, ein Mann mit Namen Schmidt a man by the name of Schmidt, Kaffe mit (and) Milch. 
Versuchen Sie es mit kaltem Wasser Try cold water. Mit einmal (all at once) sprangen die 
Flfigel auf. Er tr^ mit (on) dem letzten Zug ein. Das ist sein Fall That is the case with him. 
Er neckte mich mit (about) ihr. Ich war immer ein unheimlicher, garstiger, brummiger Kerl, 
mit dem man die kleinen Kinder ffirchten machen konnte. Mit einem Schlage at one blow, 
mit Sturm by assault, mit Gewalt by force, mit Erlaubnis by permission, mit einer Mehrheit 
by a majority, mit einem Worte in a word, mit der ersten Gelegenheit'by (at) the first oppor- 
tunity,^ mit der Post by mail, mit der Eisenbahn by rail, verwandt mit related to, mit Vorsatz 
or Absicht on purpose, in solcher Nahe mit ihm in such proximity to him, so close to him. 6 mit 
(by) 3 multipliziert gibt 18. Er spricht mit {to or with) ihr darfiber. Mit dem (in his) ffinften 

lesen. Was meinen Sie mit (by) diesen Worten? Jobst Hermann war ver- 
mahh mit (to) Elisabeth Julianne, Graf in Sayn-Witgenstein, mit (by; more commonly von) 
welder er 20 Kinder hatte {H(imhurger Nachrichteii, Oct. 13, 1904). Er handelt mit Holz, 
Tuch usw. He deals in, &c. Die (franzosische) Kammer hat die Ratifikation des Friedens- 
Versailles mit 372 gegen 63 Stimmen angenommen ( Neue Freie Presse, Oct. 3, 
1919) by a vote of 372 to 53. Spart mit Licht und Kraft! (placard in Munich in Oct. 1919) Be 
economical m the use of light and electric power! Privatstunden, die mit 60 Pfennig bezahlt 
wxirden. 

relation of mit to its synonyms mittels, von, durch, vermoge, see mittels, \a) in 

228. 4. 

id) With verbs, in the function of an adverb, mit has a different meaning according as it is 
accented cm unaccented. Under stress, mit implies a close union and cooperation in the activity 
expressed by the verb, while unaccented it relinquishes the accent to the verb, and hence expresses 

indicates that the main stress lies in the activity: Wir wollen mitarbei- 
ten V\e desire to work along with you. Wir wollen mit arbeiten We desire to work too (at the 
same tirne as you work). Wer nicht mit arbeitet, soil auch nicht mit essen Who does not join 
with us in ivorking shall also not join with us in eating. An accented mit is often used where 
we use the prcjnominal adj. one: Er war mit dabei He was one of the party. Er war_mit der 
beste Schfiler in der Klasse He was one of the best pupils in the class. 

MIT'SAMT, see, samt. 
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KAcn (a) direction tottinl*. \\iihoiit impUinf; whether the poll N reach wl or not, t« the 
iireeticn ef. In thi^ «*c nach h the moic pmertt force a«i kcecii common except in fct 
e\prr«.«ion'«) Die Mutter blickte nath deo Kindem. Er Icnkt seine Schritte nach or gcfien 
Westen. Das lUus Iiegt nach or Norden. Das Fenster Echt nach dem Hole The window 
looks out ujx>n the courtj'ard 

Sometimes with the ad\. lu or hin: Er rcitcl nach dem Waldo xu. Der FluB 'wird nach seiner 
MCnduftE hln s^ilfbar. 

npucatively. Die Mutter slcht nach den Kindem Mother looks alter the clulurciu Mir ist 
nl^t nada lichen lu Smn I don't fcxl in n litikhm,; mocKl 

(6) A definite coal (for mtxhficAlion of thn rule #ce A e/e under lul, to, onl> u«cd of tlunr»: 
Er EChl nach der Siadt, nach Berlin. Wle komme ith nach der Friedrich strofle? How can I pet 
to 1 ncdndi Street from here? 

Wf 1 WV-n Ih*' ■.*. • —■•*<■» --I*. *i 

ffwti mran ec Fi ‘ ■ ■ ' 

So./ i N< tier (I 111 « 

ra crrtil I alv> I*''!!/- .■■■ ■! ■■ ■■ 

tvTTliT* In ■ ■ ■ 

(e) Motion towanls a per^n or thine t^th the intention of ohntninR It, linnKinE it Usek, 
li'inR. rniosin;:, hittinR, or injuring it aUer for at Er refeht nach lifter) dem Apfel. Er ISuft 
nach (for) dem Ant. Er Etht nach lifter) Wasser. Der Hund schna;mtc nach (it) mlr. 
Er schnt slch (lonir^ to lie) nach lin) Berlin, nach fwuh) der Braut hin. Er frast nach (after) 
Ihm, nach der Ursachc. Nach mir fragt niemand Volio<I> care*, for me Ein llcrr ist da nach 

dem Eckzfmmcr A Renilcmin IS here mumnm; nftir (v ' ....... 

• • ' ■ or time, of " : . \ i ■ • ; 

■ ■ Jl He dmci,! ■ ■ ■ •- . % 

■ ■■ jctaner Arbeit ist Eut ruhen Elncr nach dem anderen 

. • ’Er war nach dem Kaiser der erstc Mann. 


.Vof/ Snonymou* with Mch In ihlt uw U hltiirr, onl> I witt when the IJn of t>Uer U nolle rmnlnenf Plo 
kJkatn Tuch or hloitr litiri If-i tivl) Ucm 

v-.t . ^ t — I •! noun denotes a correspondence, accoithnce 

IvCXVkt'CI 

( 1 ) tes of wmc Es riecht nach Vellchcn. 

(2) ■ is fulnoncd or done, the nmdird of pidR- 

iiu.fit o the action, al-^ the common ftandird of 

wcipht or measurement cmpto\-cd cin LustspicI nach dem Franzfisischcn .1 comcil) foIlowmK 
freely the pattern of the hrench oriKinal Er molt ihn nach der Natur ffe U pamimK him from 
nature. Er nanote sich nicht nach (after) seinem Vater, Ith kenne ihn nur dem Karaen 
nach (hs) Ste singt nach (hj) Noten. Sie tanien nach dem Takfe Thei ilince keepinR coo<l 

r> _ -1 • — • — ' • * *)> mi st.indird), ist nicht sebr hoch. Seinem Alter 

■ n. Nach {arconlinp to the nuthorit> of) Engehen 
■ schen beurtcllt man am slchersten nach {!>>) ihren 

» ■ und nicht nach mcinen Taten Be Kuidctj In in> 

words and not by my actions. Mon empfUngt den Matm nach (accorthng to) semtm Kitlde, 
aber cntlliCt ihn nach seiner Kcdc. Man rcchnet nach (by) FuCen, Ellen, usw. Wir werden 
nach dcr Stunde beiahlt. Nach dem Alphabet m .ilphibctical order. 


u>i.ji.u4iiui.iuuiiiii uiuei iiLLUiauuaikuiuiueu. 
/A V. - 1 1 _ • 


V w. »,» awv.uuu txaiinut jiauu, as cxpi imtu m 220, is both a preposition and an adwrh, 
while m the first c^amplc it is only a preposition. 


NACHSTand ZU'KACHST next to, the former used lUcriUy and figuratixely, the litter only 
oi the place where, arc formed from the suptrliuvc of nahe irntr, nnd still prc^tn'c tluir orieiml 
der Bfiicke. Ihr Bruder snfi ntfchst mir. Er ist nUebst 
dtr der alteste Hflchst Gott kann em Mensch dem andem am meisten nuticn. ZunSebst 

Rovems tlie when it tirmdcs the noun 
Bahahof, or dem Bahnhef ^unfichst; zuntCchst dcs Metres ((.octhe) With ad* 
erb Er wohnt hier zunSchst He Ines nt,<t door. ZunSchst is als .0 used as an adwrU, of time 
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and place: Was wirst du zunachst {next) tun? Er libersieht das zunachst (in front of, before^ 
close by) Liegende. Ich denke zunachst {above all) an dich. 

NEBST and the strengthened form BE'WEBST (in the language of the common people) = 
zugleich mit together with : Die Stadt sah den Hunger nebst seinem ganzen Gefolge mit schreck- 
lichen Schritten sich n^iem (Goethe). 

(a) Synon^^mous with nebst are mit and samt with its strengthened forms mit'samt, zu'samt, 
zu'samt mit. Of these mit has the broadest meaning, as can be seen by consulting this word 
above. It differs from the others in that it expresses a closer and more intimate relation between 
the objects or persons in question, but may also usually replace the other two even in their especial 
fields. Nebst and samt denote a connection (see b)y a being together, an acting or being acted 
upon at the same time, wdth the distinction not always clearly marked that the former expresses 
a looser connection which can easily be severed, while the latter denotes that the connection is 
a usual and natural association, not however, a live mutual cooperation as with mit: Zur Aus- 
steuer erhalt die verehelichte Karoline Schmidt 1 Kuh nebst 8 Schafen. Die Wirtschaft ist 
zu verkaufen nebst den anstofienden Grundstiicken.* Das Schiff samt der ganzen Maim- 
schaft und Ladung ward ein Raub der Wellen. Die Mutter nebst or samt ihren Kindem, but Er 
hat den Baum samt der Wurzel ausgerottet, 

{b) Nebst, samt, and mit often have the force of the conjunction und, connecting only nouns 
or pronouns, thus not showing the relation directly between a verb and a noun, and hence when 
so used they are treated as conjunctions taking the verb in the pi., especially earlier in the period: 
Vnd Saul sampt alien mennern Israel freweten sich (1 Sam. xi. 15). Der Pfarrer mit dem Vater 
gingen bedenklich dem Gemeindehause zu (Goethe). Ein Bedienter nebst einem Postillion 
folgten mir (id.). Present usage prefers the sing, in such cases in accordance with strict gram- 
matical concordance: Mechtilde mit ihren zwei Sohnen erscheint auf der Zinne (M. GreiPs 
Heinrich der Lowe, 5, 1). See also 253. I. 1. d. 

NID = unter(halb) in Swiss dialect, but now found even there rarely, except in names of 
places: Auch der Alzeller soil uns nid dem Wald {below the Forest y a section of the canton Unter- 
\vaMen) | Genossen werben (Schiller's Telly 1, 4). 

OB above, over, during, on account of, usually with the dative, often also with gen. in the last 
meaning after the analogy of wegen, in all the meanings now little used in colloquial language, as 
in the first three meanings it has been gradually supplanted by liber, but not infrequent in early 
N.H.G., and still in poetry and choice prose: Ob (above) dem Altar hing eine Mutter Gottes 
(Schiller). Denn reiche Zukunft schwebt ob deinem Haupt (Uhland’s Ernst y Herzog von Schwa- ^ 
belly I, p. 1). Ich will dich mir so lachend, strahlend wissen, | so himmelhoch ob jedem schwarzen 
Miissen (Sudermann's Die drei ReiherfederUy 3, 10). Osterreich ob der Enns. Vnd namen jre 
waffen | vnd fielen ein zu Simon ob (during) dem Mahl (1 Macc. xvi. 16), Ziimen Sie mir 
nicht ob meinem kiihnen Gestandnis (Benedix’s Doktor WespCy 5, 7). Dabei erhoben sie sich 
und standen verwirrt, schwankend ob all dem Abenteuerlichen, das der Abend enthiillt und 
gebracht hatte (Raabe's Zuni wilden Mamiy chap. ix). 

With gen.: Versteinert ob solches nie dagewesenen regellosen Einbruchs (H. Hoffmann's 
Wider den Knrfiirsteny chap. xx). Felix lachte ob meiner Sorgen (Meinhardt's Heinz Kirchner). 

SAMT, see (a) under nebst. 

SEIT since, for, representing the duration of some act or condition of things beginning at 
some point in the past and extending to some point later on: Wir leben schon seit 7 Jahren in 
Berlin We have been living in Berlin now for seven years. Seit (since) seiner letzten l&ankheit 
hort er schwer. 

(a) Synonymous \rith seit are vor and nach. The two latter differ from seit in that they 
do not express duration of time, but refer to a definite occurrence. Vor refers to a definite oc- 
currence counting back- from the present, while nach refers to something that took place after 
sorne other event or some fixed time: Er ist vor einem Jahr gestorben He died a year since. 
Er ist am Tage nach Ostem gestorben He died on the day after Easter. Er ist seit einem Jahre 
tot (not gestorben) He has been dead for a year. 

VON (for synonyms aus and vor, see / under aus) denotes in various ways the starting pointy 
used of: — 

{a) ^ Place (the opposite of nach and zu), from: Er ist von Paris nach Berlin gereist. Der 
Apfel ist vom Baume gef alien. Er geht von Haus zu Haus. Figuratively: Er walzt die Schuld 
von sich. Ich muC mir erst meine Gegner vom Halse schaffen I must first get rid of my oppo- 
nents. 

(ft) The starting point of some action or state of things, and hence often denoting the direct 
cause^ means, /row, withy on account of, on, fty, and after passive verbs the agent, by: Von Worten 
kam’s zu Schlagen, ^ Das kommt vom Sitzen her That comes from sitting too much. Er ist 
miide vom (from) vielen Laufen. Nafi vom (with) Tau. Er ist von (with) Rheumatismus 
gel^mt. Die Hand ist von (with) Frost erstarrt. Die Wasser sind von (on account of) dem 
Regen ausgetreten. Von (on) der Luft kann man nicht leben, Diese Menschen leben von 
(on)^^ Kartoffeln, vom (by) Betteln. Der Leichnam war von (by) Wunden entstellt. Der 
Schuler wird vom (by) Lehrer gelobt, Der Baum wurde vom (by) Winde umgerissen. In 
older English the agent with the passive was indicated by o/, which is related to von and has 
a similar meaning: They were baptized of him in Jordan (Matth. iii. 6). After verbal nouns 
the agent is indicated in German by durch. See durch (ft) in 230. 

{c) The starting point of thought or perceptions, denoting the point or especial topic that 
busies the attention, p/, aft(?n/, concerning: ^ Er denkt schlecht von (of) mir. Dies Buch handelt 
von (of) dem siebenjahrigen Kxiege. Berichte mir von dir. Wir sprachen, redeten von (about) 
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Ihneo Er wciQ von (concerning) dcr Sachc nichts Er erttthU oft von sefnen Rcisen t)ber 
with the tee i<» ’ll o ii«e<l uuli the c vxrl j rt entint, the itnic thoURht from i difTcrcnt point 
of View See 231 II iiber-’ H & " ' t die Lehre von der 

Drcicimgkcit, das M&rchen von ’ , ‘ ?on ctwas 

(d) J^urcc 'ind onpm of ihinp /rom p/ in jor by 

Ich babe cs von Ihm Ich hnbe cs von Ilbrensagcn Ich weiQ es von guter Hand Von ihm 
hat er allcrlei Scblcchtcs gelcrnU Er stanunt von rcchtlichen Eltcm ab Das Wasser von 
(from) dem Himmcl, i ut das Wasser aus (from) der Erdc ind einc Stcllc nus (from) Homer 
Was veiinschen Sie von (of) mir? Es war schr unhbfUch von (of in) ihm Sigcn Sic ihm 
Lcbcwohl von (for) mir Drci Kinder von (bv ) seiner ersten Frau Ein Kaufmann von Berlin 
Thus ’ll o von, which “crnrs now ^impl> is the liadgc of nobihlj on^inall> denoted the placo 
from winch Alexander von Humboldt 92 5 

\ftr Vend from »us in tl i It rTj»ST««^ i 1 rwn r morr Iniiraitp irhlion Ich bHre Ton Ihm daU Kart 
knnhitl Ich h&Hc au< sr ncr An lu reden lehr wohl daO cr c n edtlmilt ers lien hitte £r hommt au« PreuQed 
bui ton Beil a. I or a d ftcrehcc (rom onolt er po at of ><cw t« *tt5 / 

(c) Time from von Ostem bis Pfingsten, von Tag zu Tag, von jugend auf, von dicsem 
Tagc an 

(n Matcnal or that of wh ch •iotnclhing con*;!*;^* instnd of the gen winch is now mre m 
pro^c cf (‘ec Acic un ler aus, c) Der Tisch ist von Holz, cm Strahl von GlUck, cin unver- 
Btftndliches Gcmisch von Spanisch und Itahcnisch \llh > von i** u cd clucfl) in i phn c which 
fcrvcs as an adjunct to 'i noun it is il o omclimcs cmi lojcti m ad\i-rbnl phrases instt-id of the 
more common nus Mon macht Papier nus or von Lumpen 

SmiUr IS the use of von in phmscs indinting the qutntitv or measure cine Stadt von 20,000 
Emwohnem, cin Bctrag von 100 Mark, cin Weg von drci Mcilcn 

(f) Quahiv or nnk in tea 1 of t gm of clnracicri tic wl ich is m cemm expre sions now 
rare of Ein Mann von Ehrc, von Standc, von Gcschmack, ein Mann von Fach an expert cine 
Sache von WichUgkcIt, cm Grcis von achtzig Jahren In tlic predicate Das ist von groflem 
Nutzen 

(h) x\ particular point or respect in which somctliinp is true sometimes after adjectives and 
before a following noun thus fonning a j hra^^: winch la Iran latcei l)> a phrase an a fj or m 
s'arious other wass Er Ut klem von Person (of stature) Er vear untersetzt von (of) Gestalt 
und dunkel von {of) Haar und Augen Ich kenne ihn von Ansehen or Person (b> sij^ht) von 
HSrensagen (b> reputation) Er 1st von (b> ) Geburt cm Engl Under Sic ist blcich von Gcsicht 
(pale faced) 

(i) In a phrase which stan Is as an appo itisc to a preceding noun just as of m I ng Schurke 
von einem Wirt rascal of a landlord Das ist einc Pracht von emem Bccher That is a jewel 
of a cup 

(j) A separation desired or forced which comes from the original idea of mosement from 
a point Er hat mich von Kuinmer befreit Die Blhtter fallen vom Baumc ab Geben Sic 
mir etwas vom Flelsch 

lienee also the whole from which a part is taken lias often von before it instead of licing ift 
the partituc gen cspcciallv after numerals pronouns (see 141 2 Ac/r) and superlatives Zwei 
von memen Freunden, keiner von uns, der Gelchrtcstc von alien I upl on> sometimes alone 
decides between the use of the gen or U e dat with von Sie hbrte es von elner ihrer Freundmnen 
IS to be preferred to Sic hbrte cs von emer von ihren Freundmnen liecausc it asouls the u c of 
von twice Sometimes the prep unter is also used here Der stiirkstc unter alien Tapfern 
See also 255 II 1 H a and c 


Here m poetry bee Hb J e 

(2) Nouns i^thout an article or mothfying word to show tiic case Er ist dcr Verfasscr von 
Gedichten, em GerSusch von Wasser, Blatter von Blumen 

(3) To denote authorship rather than ownership Em Bildnts von Raphael a portrait by 
I^phad but em Bildms Raphaels a portrait that liclongs to Raphael or one that rtjirc ents 
FreuniUs^ Euth von (compo ej by) raelnem Freund, but em Buch memes (belonging to m>) 

(4) With numerals which hai .niipotwi 

die Gefangennahme von 83 000 '- • . „ , in ieon 

zehn Fiillen m nine eases out of te die zilttm? 

von gestem yesterday s paper ^eltung 

ErSk.Ss 
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Freund von mir, or einer meiner Freunde. Das war ein Fehler von ih m That was a fault of 
his. Das ist eine Ausnahme von (to) der Regel. Das ist 'das Ende vom Lied That is the 
upshot of it all, &c. 

(8) If it is desired to call attention to the word itself, not to the thing represented by it the 
genitive of possession is replaced by von or zu followed by the case form to which the attention 
is directed, not by the case form required by the preposition: Ungewohnlich ist der Plural'von 
or zu HaC (the nom., the form usually given in the dictionary to represent the word, not vom 
Hasse). Stuhl ist der Singular zu or von Stiihle (not Stiihlen). 

(9) The use of von instead of the gen. is characteristic of the common people and familiar 
conversation. Hence there is often a shade of difference between the simple gen. and the dat. 
with von, the former being more choice, the latter more peculiar to the language of loose con- 
versation or the dialect of the common people: Der Vater von diesem Kinde instead of dieses 
Kindes, &c. 

VORGANGIG prior to: Vorgangig dem Kongresse deutscher Gas- und Wasserfachmaimer 
hielt heute nachmittag der schweizerische Verein von Gas- und Wasserfachmannem in der 
Aula des Hirschengrabenschulhauses seine 30. Jahresversammlung ab ( Neue Zilrcher Zeitung, 
June 23, 1903). 

ZU. I. It is used of motion, direction, rest, and time, but these varied meanings lie rather 
in the verb or dependent noun than in the prep., which in all these meanings expresses a close 
approach and intimate relation which is often difficult to render fully into English, but which is 
usually translated by to, at, in, on, by, for, with, &c. 

Note, Synonymous with zu are an and nach. Nach expresses a general direction toward or a destination in 
a broad general sense, as a city, state, or other place, while an and zu express a more specific or definite goal, asaperson 
or object, but in the case of zu also a broader goal where a specific purpose is evident: Er geht nach der Stadt zu 
seinem Bruder. Ich poche an die Tiir. Ich schreibe an (to) meinen Freund. Man fahrt Steine zur (for building 
purposes, to the) Stadt, but nach Berlin, zu not being used at all before names of cities with verbs of motion. Both 
an and zu denote a near approach, but the latter expresses a much closer and more intimate relation between the ob- 
jects and persons brought together. Ich schrieb an (to) ihn, but Ich sprach zu i h m. Er trat an das Bett He went 
up to the bed, but Er ging zu Bett He went to bed (to sleep). It is difficult to draw a line between the uses of an 
and zu, and in cases they blend together, but in general the difference is marked between them as above indicated. 
With zu the idea of a definite place or goal is often entirely lost sight of and in its stead arise the associations that 
cluster around the place, the efforts that were necessap^ to reach it. the ends and aims there to be realized, and often 
the prep, and noun lose their several individual functions and become together the complement of the verb after the 
manner of a separable prefix, thus taking on general or abstract meaning instead of a concrete local one (see Note 
under 245. IV, 3. B): Die Kinder gehn zur Schule, zu Tische, zur Kirche (not with any definite reference a par- 
ticular school y tablCy church, but with the general idea of to learn, to eat, to devotional services). Er ist zu Gelde, zu 
Ehren gekommen He has attained wealth, honor. Viel Ungliick ist ihm zuteil ( here equal to a verbal prefix) geworden 
^luch misfortune has been allotted to him. Mit vieler Muhe brachten sie endlich ein Feuer zuwege With much 
trouble they finally started a fire. lit. brought it on the road. 

11. The varied meanings of zu may be arranged into the following groups: — 

1. The local meanings fall into the general heads of motion or direction toward a goal or des- 
tination (with the idea of near approach) and rest in a place. 

A. Direction toward (see 1. Note above) in its literal sense, of persons and things: Ich will 
Sie zu ihm fiihren. Ich gehe zu ihm, zu meinem Bruder I am going to see him (or to his house), 
to my brother’s (house). Man gelangte iiber Felsen zur letzten Hohe. Viel Getreide wird 
zur Stadt gefiihrt. Er hat die Feder zu den iibrigen gelegt He has put away the pen with the 
others. Er steckte es zu sich (in his pocket). Er nimmt niemals irgendwelche Speise zwischen 
den Mahlzeiten zu sich (into his mouth). Er fiihrte seine Braut zum Altare. Die StraI5e zur 
Stadt, die Tiire ziun Keller. 

Note. The adverb zu has much the same force as the prep.: Das Schiff segelt dem Hafen zu. From its employ- 
ment in such adverbial relations, where it stands after the dat., it has developed into a preposition governing the dat. 
and following the noun with the meanings in the direction of, lookuig towards, facing: Zwei Ttiren hat der Kursaal zu 
Cannstatt, einander gegeniiber an den Langseiten des Gebaudes gelegen, die eine westlich (on the west side) der 
Stadt (dat. depending upon zu) und dem Neckar, die andere dstlich der Sauerlingsquelle und dem Sulzrain zu (Raabe’s 
Pechlin, II. chap. xi). 

B. Direction toward in a number of applied relations: 

a. Toward in an abstract or figurative sense: Er bringt seine Gedanken zu Papier He writes 
down his thoughts. Er nahm es zu Herzen, Er kommt zu Fall. Es kommt mir zu Ohren. 
Er geht zu Gnmde (ruin). Ein fallender Apfel fiihrte den grofien Newton zur Entdeckung 
eines der wichtigsten Naturgesetze. Solche Erfahnmg fiihrt zum Menschenhafi. Das Volk 
griff zu den Waffen The people took up arms. 

Especially in the sense of attaining a goal or end: Er ko mm t zu Ansehen, Vermdgen. Der 
Plan gelangte nicht zur Ausfiihrung. Er gelangte zu Amt und Wiirden. Er kommt zu Kraften 
(gathers new strength). Er brachte es zu Ende, zustande. 

b. Attitude toward or close relation or association: Er schwieg zu der ganzen Sache He 
assumed an attitude of silence with regard to the whole affair. Er lachte dazu. Was sagen 
Sie dazu? Er halt zu unsrer Partei (sides with our party). Warum machen Sie da so ’ne Bude 
auf| wenn^ Sie so unhoflich sind zu den Gasten? (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer ^ Act 3). War 
er doch ein weitlaufiger Vetter zu [colloq. and pop.; in the literary language more commonly 
von] ihr (Rosegger’s Die Stadt im Walde). Der Stillst^der ist ja ein Vetter zu mir (Heer’s Der 
Konig der Bernina, II). Was essen Sie zu (with) Ihrem Ochsenfleisch? Die Insel gehort zu 
(not possession, but with the idea of forming an integral part of) England. Zu einem grofien 
Manne gehort beides: Kleinigkeiten als Edeinigkeiten und wichtige Dinge als wichtige Dinge 
zu behandeln. Sein Benehmen paCt nicht zu seinen Verbal tnissen. Sie sang schone Weisen 
zu (accompanied by) meiner FIdte. In der Nacht zum (or auf den) 23. Januar or vom 22. zum 
23. Januar in the night before Jan. 23, wahrend der Nacht von vorgestem zu (or auf) gestem# 
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f Proportion Der Montblanc vcrhSIt sich lu dcm Brocken (Mont Blanc has the same 
relation to the Brocken) wie eln Riese zu cincm Zwcrce ^ 

"* n n nnf\ or V, cifiht rate oJ inter - 


tto (with 1 net wci},ht of) 1000 Pfund jeder, aie jaiiiuunu 
*■ ■* IKiepe (mcisnr ' » 

, kiipc *=• t stiej,cs tac ^ 'las 

Beutsene Keitu, onuik* « , land, die Schweiz red *' * das 

Jahr zu SCO Tagen 

'Snif Thw f>min nrcr«>^!Hon often In commereUl Iininnce rcpliced t y ll e T rtncl prep i Wle »iel beUasen 
<1 e Zuucn voa M (MarU 793 SO jt G « in 193 Tacen* 

c Tlic direction of an ictiMl> inclination growth thought or ftcling toward an object 
or end cspccnll> frc<iucnl before an mfin Er spricht zu mlr Der Vatcr h&lt das Kind zur 
Schule, zur Arbeit, zum FlciC, zum Gcbet an Themistoklcs vrollte Athen ( \tbcns) zu cmer 
unberwinglicben Seefeste reach en Man nimint zu (to make) dlesem GebUck auf (to) cm 
Pfund des fcinsten Wencnmchls cm halbcs Pfund der besten Butter Er hat Lust, Neigung, 
Liebe zu der Sachc Mu ' ' — Wirallehaben 

emcn Hang zur Siindc Uernn p 2 IS) 

Freundlich bm ich zu Ihr , d rum Jungbng 

Es wjrd ihm zur Gew obnheit Ich hoffe zu sicgcn ich bln oei ei ^ n b»*nerir 

zu wissen Here belongs the common meaning, on f«o> or po/wr 
toward cspccnllj m titlci> of articles in periodica I •. Zur neucstcr •' 

thing upon the sul jeet of) The Uatest I itcraturc on Wallcnstun 'I * ■ 

der germanischeu Sprachen 

/ The direction towaul in the sense of purpose or tnienlion or tint for which something is 
most suitable or serviceable or to which it is best ndiptctl or for which it has been set aside 
Es geschieht zu demem Besten Er reist zur (for the piirpo'^. of) Erholung, zum VcrgnilgCn, 
zur Ausbildung Steinkohlen dienen zum Brennen Wozu mint so etwas? Es niitzt zu 
mchts Sie sind der Mann zu (for) diesem Werk Wasscr zum Trmkcn, em GefttO zu (for 
holding) Milch, Tuch zu emem IGeid, zum Andenken an (w acc ) m mtmor> of Ich stchc 
Dmen zu Diensten I am at j-our scrvacc Ich stche (Ihnen) zu Befeh! I am at jTOiir command 
Zu Befehl, Herr Hauptmannl Right (or >cs) sir' Often with the mfimtiva; to express purjiOsc 
(compare 281 Ante) Er kommt, mlch zu wamen 
g The point which an activ'it> or qualit> has reachctl or is cxpcctctl to reach hcncc m 
general expressing the extent or force or the result or effect of the tpi ihtj or action contained 
tc ic» T tn RaSendwerden It is enough to dma, one nnd Sic ist 
iful that one is charmetl Brav ist cr und gut mit den 
o<l and kind to the children to such m extent that One 
te RoUe zu allgemeiner Zufriedenhclt Es gereicht Ihm 
Er hat sfe jfetit zur Trau Sic krdnten ffin zum Kafser 
etzt Wir wtthlten ihn zum Vorsitzenden Es kam lu 
einer Priigelei Der Schnee wurde zu Wasser Er ftcl mlr zur Last He iKxramc a burden to 
me Der Knabe wuebs zmn JUnglmg heran Der Richter ” ’ j 

zu Gefangnis, zum Tode Zur Not when it comes to a ca 
zum Ted in oart zur HSlfte }alf (as in Sie irennen retch zu 

fortunately for me Often with the mfnitivc to express result (compare 2ol ivouj i-i 
mcht meiir zu jung, dies zu begreifen 

k Addition Tun Sie Zucker zum Kaffee Add sugar to >our cofTcc Sie gicOt Milch zum 
Kaffee Seitdem hahen ste (die Osterreicher) selbst zu (in addition to) der richtlgen Tapfer- 
keit auch die Fizigkeit hmzugelemt (T ngtl s Cim Tagebttch I p 51) Da zu or zu dcm besides 
moreoier 

C Rest or motion m or at a place and thus sjnonjmous witli an, bei, In (see each word) 
but d ITtnng from them in general m that it denotes a do tr relation bctwLi.n the object and the 

„ 1 rffA Tfnivrrsitfit zu 


i:> more used couoquia ly an i i ai u w j ^ 

wrord stands between the preposition and the name of the place in not zu must be used in or 
zu Rom, but in dem alten Rom 

Esjwially frequent of a place thru which something goes m or out Da kamcn zum Fenster 
wei Taubchen herein Dann gehen sie zum Tore hinaus Er wirft sem Geld zum Fenster 
hmaus (squanders his money) It is al o used m a number of applied relations 

signboards of hotels ana drug stores hkc the English 
At the Red Lion Gasthof zum weiQen RoB Ap (Apotheke) zum Ltiwen, zum Pelikan 
(also Lowen Ap , Pelikan Ap ) 

collertivdv Sie koramen zu (also bel and In) Paaren Nun Ping 
I’orf hinaus Nun safien sie zu dreien (three in all) 
um dasselbe Tischchw WJr sind nur zu vier (or vieren) There are only four of us 

expressions fcv on Er reist zu FuB, zu Pferde, zu Wagen. 
zu Schiff, zu Lande, zu Wasser Begleitscheine giving weight \alue Ac.) mCssen solchen 
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Warenballen beigegeben werden, die zm Post oder pr. (per) Fracht xiber eine Zollgrenze gehen. 
Etwas besteht zu Recht (has legal force). Mir ist wohl zu Mut I feel well, cheerful. 

2. In a temporal sense, in, at, for-, zu Anfang, zu Ende des Jahres, zu (at) jeder Stunde, 
zu (in) meiner Zeit, zur (at) rechten Zeit. Er kommt zu Ostem, "Weilinachten. Er iI5t zu 
Mittag, zu Abend bei uns. Von Tag zu Tag, von Stunde zu Stunde, zum (for) ersten, letzten 
Male, zuerst first, zuletzt last. Willst du wenigstens meine Aufgaben zu (for) morgen machen: 
den Aufsatz imd die dummen Exempel? (Spielhagen’s Sonntagskind, I, 2). 

ZU'FOLGE in accordance with, according to, in consequence of; see gemafi and also nach, 
e. (2), Note, above, and in 228. 4 the words gemafJ, infolge, laut, (o). In the first and second 
meaning it usually governs the gen. when it stands before the noun, and the dat. when it follows 
the noun (the favorite position): zufolge des Gesetzes, Ihres Briefes, sometimes zufolge dem 
Gesetze, Ihrem Brief e; dem Gesetze, Birem Brief e zufolge. In the meaning in conseqiience of 
it usually precedes the noun and takes the genitive: Zufolge wiederholter schlechter Emten ist 
in Indien Hungersnot eingetreten (Georg Edward). See also under infolge in 228. 4. 

ZU'nXcHST, see nachst. 

ZU'SAMT, ZU'SAMT MIT, see nebst, (a). 

ZU'WIDER contrary to, against, averse to, always following the dependent word. Like ent- 
gegen, it is not only a pure prep., but also an adverb, serving as a separable prefix of a verb, 
hence it has the position of a separable prefix in the sentence, except where it is a pure prep., 
in which case it always follows the noun: Der Konstitution zuwider (prep.) fiihrte erfremde 
Truppen in ihr Gebiet. Am Kap der guten Hoffmmg ist den Schiffem der Wind nicht selten 
zuwider (adverb). Zuviel Siifiigkeiten sind mir zuwider (adverb). Das lauft dem Gesetz zu- 
wider (adverb). 

{a) The synonym of zuwider is entgegen. As prepositions they both have the same force, 
that of contrary to, with the exception that zuwider is perhaps the stronger word. As adverbs 
they both still govern the dat. with the same force they have as prepositions, but zuwider has 
not so broad a field of usefulness here as entgegen. The former can only be used figuratively 
with the opposite force of nach, gemafi, and zufolge according to, hence with the meanings con- 
trary to the nature, commands, or instructions of, also in general with the idea of opposition, or 
hostility, opposed, hostile to: Er hat dem Befehle entgegen- or zuwidergehandelt. Die Arznei 
ist mir zuwider (contrary to my nature, hence disagreeable to). Das Gliick war uns entgegen 
or zuwider. Dem steht nichts entgegen or zuwider There is no obstacle in the way of it. Der 
Wind war ihnen entgegen or zuwider. Entgegen has also, as can be seen from the preceding 
examples, a force opposite to that of nach or zufolge, hence with the meanings of contrary to the 
instructions, commands of, opposed to, hostile to, but also, in addition to these meanings which it 
has in common with zuwider, it is used literally with verbs of motion in the sense of a friendly 
or hostile movement towards: Er kam tms entgegen He came to meet us. Osterreich scheint 
seinem Zerfalle entgegenzugehen (to be approaching). Die Armee geht dem Feinde mutig 
entgegen (against). 

Prepositions with the Accusative. 

230. The following are the prepositions with the acc., with their leading 
meanings, the preps, standing in alphabetical order. 

AOT UND AB up and do^vn, always after the noun: Und doch war die Korridore auf und 
ab niemand zu sehen (Ernst von Hesse-Wartegg in Daheim, July 8, 4905). 

BIS denotes in general a limit or boundary, used of time and place, before nouns and adverbs, 
and_ often prepositional phrases, till, until, as far as, to, tip to, except. Time: Er bleibt bis (until) 
Weihnachten, bis Montag, bis morgen, bis zehn Uhr, bis mit (or bis und mit) den 1. (read ersten) 
Oktober up to October the first inclusive, bis einschliefilich 9. d. Mts. (read neunten dieses Mo- 
unts), bis nachste Woche. Er bleibt zwei bis drei Tage He will remain from two to three days. 
Bis warm or bis wie lange bleiben Sie? How long will you stay? Bis wohin or bis wieweit gehen 
Sie mit ihm? How far are you going with him? Bis Montag! Good-by until Monday. Earlier 
in the period and still in the dialects and in colloquial speech it is widely used to indicate the 
latest point of time at_ which something will take plate, by, not later than: Bis Mittag bin ich 
wieder da. Similarly in questions where bis wann corresponds to simple warm in the literary 
language: Bis wa^ geht’s denn nach RuCIand? (Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten, 8, p. 42) How long 
will it be before it \vill be shipped to Russia? Place: Sie kamen bis (as far as) Berlin. Wir 
reisten zusammen bis Italien, and likewise before the name of any place, but not usually before 
the names of objects. There is a tendency, however, to extend this construction, and hence in 
short fragmentary utterances bis is sometimes found before names of objects: (Conductor of a 
street-car) Wie weit? _ (Passenger) Bis (instead of bis zur) Kirche. Before prep, phrases: Er 
hat alles bezahlt bis auf (except) einige Kleinigkeiten. Er hat alles bis auf {up 
to, here inclusive of) den letzten Heller bezahlt. Es wahrt bis g e g e n (until in the 
neighborhood of) Abend. Bis v o r (until just before) Ostem wahrte die Kalte. Sie 
wachten bis nach Mittemacht. 

Bis is also used as a conjunction without influence over the case of the following word, to’ 
connect indi\'idual words or different propositions: ausgewahlte Texte des 4. (read vierten) 
bis 16. (also gen.: read ftinfzehnten) Jahrhvmderts. Ich blieb im Bett, bis er aufgestanden war. 

DURCH and its strengthened form HIN'DURCH (always after the noun). 

(n) Extension or penetration from one point of time or space to another, thru, thruout: Der 
Vogel fliegt durch die Luft. Er geht durchs Zimmer. Das schnitt mir durchs Herz. Mir 
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fuhr em Gedanke durch dea Kopf. Gott hat seine Klrche durch alle Jahrhundcrte erholten. 
Viele vohnen den ganzen Sommer hlndurch auf dem Landc. 

. « , — - - »,*. — «-|5 or in«ep-\rabt<: 

, i ■ • • ica of thru cues 

. , I ^ I ■ tie coes thru the 

• I . . .1 jns hor further 


(6) Mems or ngcnt cmplo>cd to rcnch an end either of things or nor-ions Die Niederldnder 
schutzen sich durch Damme gegen den Or can Ich hahe mich ourch eitcle List verietten 
lassen Dmdiere diese Zahl durch 0)>) jene Durch ihn habe ich meincn Zwcek crrcicht. 
Die Ermordung Rirzios durch Damley, die tatsUchUche Fortflihrung der Regierung durch 
den Gr^en Leopold Tlie idea of agent t\uh axrljal nouns, as in the la**! tuo examples, is regu 
larly expressed b> durch, uhilc with passne x-erbs it is expressed b> von. 

Acv.r For U» b> nonvans sm in 2J8 4 the prep raltlel* (o) 

(c) Cau«c of persons or things Durch ihn bln ich gldckhch geworden lie is the .author of 
all m> happiness Durch angestrengte Arbeit ist cr knmk geworden Lissabon wurdc Im 
18ten Jahrhundert durch em Erdbeben zerstbrt Er ist durch (b) ) selnen Fcmd verdrangt 
worden. Sie ist elend durch (caused b> , not nccessartlj intended b> ) mich 


tfotf Thu u«c of durth approaches very do"c to TOn (»oc 228 4 mitiels (a) and 229 2 von but thr> differ 
to It IS that tl c tatter cinpbasues mote the etattins plAcc cir vS\c iWnhins ascni to a definite end v<hUe tho 

former maLcs more prominent the manner or means. 


(d) In the scn*e ail mixed up cspccnliy m the compound durchei'nander Er spricht deutsch 
und cngbsch, bunt durchemander. Er erzUhlte, was cr nur wuCtc, bunt durch cmandcr wie 
Kraut und RUben. 

ENT'LANG, see lUngs in 228 4 

FtlR (m carlj N H G , cxpcciaily ttith Luther often fur) m all its x-aned meanings corresponds 
almost exactly to the Eng /or, and ttill not need dctadcci treatment 

(a) As could only be expected the German dcxiatcs front the Lng m a number of expres- 


(1) FQr is use<l v\ tlh the xxrbs achten to consider, look at, erkennen pronounce make known, 
halten regard, erklSren pronounce, fmden consider Er achtet das fiir (as) nichts Sie er- 
kannten (recognized) die von dem Finanzramister abgclegte Rcchnung nls (as) falsch, aber 
aus Mangel an Mot erkannten (pronounecti) sie dieselbc trotzdem ftir nchtig Ich halte ihn 
fiir emen eWichcn Menschen Er erkUrte das fiir erne LUge, Er fond cs fUr notwcndig 

(2) In case of diseases and poisons the German uses fiir, or perhaps more appropriately 
ceeen or wider, where we use /or cm Mittel filr, or gegen, or wider Kopfschmerzen (das Fiebcr, 

t _ I /r» X t T) Me^r r I- tt — » I.. «*» 


konnte (Ccycrlciit's Jena oder Sedan?, 11) 

(3) In naming a price, the German uses fiir, where m Tng for is tisctl but he goes farther, 

and uses tt for amount price m general Er kaufte es fCtr 10 Mark Fdr 25 Pfennig Sthokoladc 
25 pfennigs’ worth of choc ' * r . 

of 0 marks Lenz (name ■ ■ , 

wenn sie fiir emen Heller 
8 p 1(U) F 
1) Die blat 
Seidels Lebe 

Mannl (G Kliici an nuuii i^xiici, Aug Ih/o) 

(4) In a few idiomatic expressions Ilnglish for is rendered by other means Es ist jetzt keln 
Schiff nach (for) Roston m Bremen. Ich habe emen Brief nach (for) Berlin auf die Post gegeben 
Er ist auf (for) acht Tage verrelst. Viele Deutsche geben ihre Verachtung der (for the) juden 
immer zu erkennen Sie hStte elnen unangenehmen Eindruck gcmacht, diese Kase, wenn 
die Atigen nitht gewesen wfiren if it had not been for her ejes Sie war hcrilhmt gewesen 
wegen ihres Temts (for her complexion Ossip Schiibin has here fiir ihren Tcint). Zum (for) 
Fruhstfick erhiClt jeder von cuch zwei trockene Weeken 

(6) fn a few expressions ffir is rendered di (Terentiy in Enghsh Diese Tiir ist fUr (to) dich 
geschlossen Er dient fUr (instead of) selnen Bruder. Es ist sehr hart fiir (upon) ehriicbe 
Lcute, daB usw Er stand ganz allem fUr sich Me Rtoo<! nil by himself FUr sich (stage direc- 
tion) aside Er ist bUnd fiir (to) seme Fehler. Sie memen also, fUr gcwbhnlich (ns a rule, 
as a usual thing) lUge ich? (Spielhagcn’s Sonntagikvid, II, 5) Er iOt wenig, aber cr trinkt 
dafur (to make up for it) viel 

(&) Onginally the nrarlv related words fUr nnd vor were more closely related Both were 
used of time or space the former \Mth the acc to express motion toward, nnd the httcr with 
denote rest Early m the present period these rchtions became confused, ns m N G 
and M G the ttw forms had mergwi into one namely vor This state of things enn still be seen 
m the dialect of these sections In the literary hngunge of cnrly N II G vor Ind alrcndv ns- 
menmng of fiir besides its own original meaning, and consequently 
pverned the dat or acc according to the sense On the other Innt! as the result of this con- 
fusion fur sometimes assumed the meaning of vor, nnd hence wc find Jt witli cither the dit /^s 
inBdurae . . . , die sich fflr der Last der Frilchte zur Erde beugen— <7oe//je an frau ton Stem, 3 , 
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178 — instead of vor der Last. &c.) or acc. according to the sense. These fluctuations still occur 
not infrequently in the eighteenth century, and even to-day in a few words, asfiir'lieb or vor'lieb, 
vomehm, or more rarely fiimehm. Gradually, however,^ vor replaced fiir also„ in the literary 
language, except in many derivative or figurative applications where fur is still used, now always 
with the acc. Only in a few set expressions can its former literal meaning: be seen: Schritt 
fiir Schritt (also Schritt vor Schritt) step by step, lit. one step before the other, Punkt fiir Punkt, 
&c. Occasionally in the classics fiir can be found in its original meaning, where present usage 
requires vor: Ich ging im Walde | so fiir mich hin (Goethe’s Gef unden), 

GEGEN and "^DER, both wnth the idea of direction or movement tOAvards, the former 
in the sense of friendliness, hostility, or resistance, the latter only in the sense of hostility or 
resistance, used of time or space, literally or figuratively, toward, to, about, 

(а) In the sense of a general direction toward or a position facing toward; Wir ritten gegen 
den Rhein, Gegen Ende August about the end of August. Er wird gegen (about) drei Uhr 
zuriickkommen. Das Haus liegt gegen Morgen (to the east). Es ist schwer gegen or wider 
den Strom zu schwimmen. Die beiden Heere kampfen gegen- or widereinander. Man halt 
mich hier gefangen wider alles Voll^errecht. 

Note, In a few set expressions, especially in the Bible and poetry, before nouns without an article the shortened 
form gen is found instead of gegen: gen BUinmel, gen Osten, gen Westen, gen Rom. 

(б) The direction of thought or feeling toward, in a friendly sense, after gegen (here often 
closely related to its synonyms zu and fiir), or in a hostile sense or one of opposition, after gegen 
or wider: Er erweist sich gef^lig gegen Freunde. Seine Liebe gegen seine Geschwister, die 
Pflichten gegen Gott, seine Zuneigung gegen (also fiir) ihn, die Liebe gegen Gott (or zu) Gott, 
Ehrfurcht gegen das Alter, Ekel gegen das Lesen, but usually zu or fiir with things: seine iiber- 
mafiige Liebe zum Branntwein, zum Vaterland, zum Spiel, zum Gewinn, Gefiihl fiir das Schone, 
Sinn fiir Ehre. Er hat einen HaC gegen or wider mich gefaCt. Was hast du gegen or wider 
mich? Das geschah gegen or wider alle Erwartung, Das geht ihm wider die JNTatur. Er tut 
es wider Willen. 

{c) Approach toward for the purpose of comparison, hi comparison with, synonymous with 
im Vergleich mit, im Verhaltnis zu: Reichtum ist nichts gegen Gesundheit. Alle Bucher sind 
nichts gegen die Bibel. Gegen friiher in comparison with a previous period. Ich wette hundert 
gegen (to) eins. 

id) Attitude towards, synonymous with gegeniiber (see this, a), sometimes, however, indi- 
cating a more positive attitude, in the face of, to, in the presence of: Alles .... war dariiber ein- 
verstanden, d^ das Gemeinwesen in diesem Falle eine Pflicht zu erfiillen habe und dafi es 
derselben gegen jede, wenn auch noch so respektable Privatgegenmeinung nachkommen miisse 
(Raabe’s Villa Schonow, v). Kaiser und Reich regten sich nicht gegen diesen unermeClichen 
Verlust. Die Regierung war gegen das entfesselte Element ohnmachtig. Er lieU sich gegen 
ihn nichts merken He pretended to him that he did not notice it. Gegen (in the presence of)* 
andere riihmt er sich seiner Taten. 

{e) In exchange for, for, closely related to fiir and um: Elriegsgefangene werden gegeneinan- 
der ausgetauscht. Man tauscht ein Ding gegen (or fiir, sometimes um) ein anderes. Sie kon- 
nen Ihr Geld gegen Quittung (on receipt) bekommen. Man pflegt Geld nur gegen einen 
Schuldschein zu leihen. Er gibt diese Ware nur gegen bare Bezahlung. 

(/) In estimates, an approximate judgment as to weight, magnitude, cost and the like, used 
as a prep, or as an adverb (see 226. 1, c), about: Die Stadt hat gegen dreifligtausend Einwohner. 

(g) Gegen and wider, now exclusively with the acc., governed earlier in the period either 
the dat. or acc. without any difference of meaning between the two case forms. 

(h) In Austrian and Bavarian dialects the gen. is found after gegen, especially with pronouns: 
Stemm’ dich an gegen meiner, was [du] kannst (Ganghofer’s Der Dorfapostel, II). 

General Note. Wider is only used in (a) and (6) of the above articles, 

GEN, see gegen, a. Note. 

HIN'DURCH, see durch, above. 

OHNE (a) is the opposite of mit, and hence denotes lack, without, but for: So lange ich meinen 
Freund zartlich liebte, ging ich nicht ohne ihn. Er ist ohne Freude. Es gibt keine Freund- 
schaft ohne gege iseitige Achtung. Ich kann die Suppe nicht ohne einen Loffel essen. Ohne 
ihn w^en wir g3storben But for him we should have died. 

(6)^ In an earlier period in the sense of aufler except, not counting, besides, and still found in 
certain expressions: Es waren zwanzig Personen da ohne die Kinder. Especially in the ad- 
verbial expressions: ohne'das, ohne'dies, ohne'hin besides. 

(c) In early N.H.G. ohne governed also the dat., as can still be seen in the one word ohne'dem 
(= ohnedas; see b above), which is still sometimes used: Ohnedem aber war fiir ihn nicht 
mehr p einen Verkehr in Grafenwang zu denken (Perfall’s Der schone Wahn, p. 86). The 
dat. still lingers in the classical period: Bald mit, bald ohne dem Mitleid (Lessing). It survives 
in the dialect of the Southeast alongside of the genitive (see d), 

(^^) After the verbs sein and werden in an earlier period, ohne governed a gen. which usually 
preceded it, in the sense oiyotd of , free from, and is still commonly thus used in the word zweifels- 
'ohne doubtless. In Austrian and Bavarian dialects ohne with the gen. is also used with other 
verbs, usually, however, preceding the dependent noun, or more commonly pronoun, like a prepo- 
sition with the meaning without: Ich kann ohne Ihrer (perhaps a dat., which is also used here) 
Tochter nicht leben (Raimund’s Alpenkdnig, 3, 16). Sie wiirden auch ohne seiner das Essen 
fertig bringen (Anzengruber’s Schandfleck, chap. xx). 
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PER i** n Latm prep much m commercial htiRuaRO, both in foreiRn expression^ as per 
diem and with man> Oenrnn w-onb c<pccn11> tho«c without m article or other inflcctcfl word, 
but It IS also somclimcs cmplo>ed before words which can show inflection It is found m certain 


^ otf Thirc othtr ' - ~ 

«ul out inodvf>inK ■w-o > ■ 

^ •» with tl c • ■ 

(prr *cr (fll above) 1 ■ ’ * - ‘ i 

WubounU I Mttk, I ■■ ■ ^ ■ 'l 

Toa t2S Gtaiam & (mu ..w v.lt 


• es per (or durch die or mlt der) Posh per Fracht Es 
r Eisenbahn) HcutzutaRC geht ollcs per Dampf (« Ge- 
per Telegraph Per Maria per steamship Maria, per 
Er zahlt per Kassa (m cash) Em Brief p e r (*s untcr 
Karl Schmidt 

«« I »,.♦„» r~ -•* — '^““tner, per Pfund, per Elie, 
■ BO und sovlcl 

bei (Ibcrsenden wir Ihncn 
1000 mirks due 1st Jm 



ouns 

■'Vfl 

.’t'* 

tflU 

eife) 


SONDER B ohne, now little us«l except in poetical stjlc usuill> before nouns without in 
article, onl> \er> rarci> with an indefinite article sometimes with the tlit Sender Zwcifcl, 
sooder alien Zwcifel (Jensen’s AuJ der Baar, III) sonder'glelchcn without in equal Alle 
Hoheit der Erde sender hentUche Liebe ist Staub Bonder einer solchcn Flasche hheb bei 
den Gnechen cm 7 u beRrabender Ecichnahm cbenso wenig als sender Kranz (I essmg) 

UM. 1 It has m general the force of around either of rest or motion but has dcsxlopctl 
out of this meaning i nch ' . . - Hows 

\ Around in a htcnl s ■ ■ Pic GHste saCen 

um den Tisch Es fahren ■ 

(o) From the idea o' the figuntisc idea of the 

central material cause ehng, trer, on account cj 

Er trauert um den Tod ■ ■ ■ 1 cn\-> >ou this joiimc> 

(6) It often points to the person or thing iliout which thought feeling or action is busic^l. 
concermnz about Keith resPect to of, tcith for Weifl die KBnigin um diese Neigung? Es handcU 
Sich um die Erbschaft. Just um diesen Brief war mir’s zu tun It was lust this letter tint con* 
cerned me Ich bm so m Unruhe um den Vater I am so womctl ilwut 1 athcr Ich komme um 
den Oheim I come (to consult with >ou) alxnit Lnclc Wie stclu es um Ihn? How ire things 


hair would be a pit^ Es tut mir leid um ihn I am sorry for him Compare von, c in 220 2 

(c) Mox-ement iround in a circle leads back to a starting point hence the l<Ica of change, 
succession, alternation Das Fieber kommt euien Tng um den andem The fever ippcirs cvefi 
other day Bote um (iftcr) Bote wurde ausgesandt Sle sangen einer um den nndem They 
sang altematct> 

(d) Movement m a circle implies a desire to encompass close in on, gam pomcthing, hence 

view, for, after, im order (to) 

■ ■ Er arbeitet um die Ehre Sie 

v\orking Vide bcmiihen sich 
dcs schBnen Mfidchens Er 

bittet um Verzelhung. Lspccially with an infinitive to denote purpose Ich komme, um (in 
order) Ste zu sehen The ideas of purpose and result arc closclj rchtctl This leads to the 
use of um with the infinitiv'e to express end or result Du blst alt genug, um dies cinzusehen. 
Sec also 281 Note It abo denotes price and exchange um jeden Preis at an> price, um 
einen biUigen Preis, um alles m der Welt nicht not for all the world um nichts und wiedcr 
mchts for absolutely nothing, etwas um (more commonl> gegen or fiir) etwas tauschen; Auge 
um Auge, Zahn um Zahn 

(e) In moving around an object we pass it b>, miss it, hence the general idea of loss Es 
brachte ihuum sem VermSgen, um semen Verstand It caused him to lose his propcav, reason 
Ich bm um memen Schlummer Er 1st urns Leben gekommen In moving around a circle 
one rnust sooner or later encompass it come to thej-nd of u, htnee the gcncnl idea of end c-. 


zehn Mark l/ 
of a mark 
B In the 
sense 


ivitiiig me lurteu lor me 
0 fined him ten marks Er 


It also denotes amount extent Er strafte ihn um 
hat sich um eine Mark verreebnet Jk made a mistake 


neighborhood of, near used of space, time or number, in a more or Ics, indefinite 
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(a) Of persons and things in space, around’. Er hat keinen Freund urn sich. Ich bin den 
ganzen Tag um ihn. TJm Berlin herum gibt es viele Sandgegenden. 

(&) Of time and number, synonymous with gegen, about’. Es geschah um Mittemacht, um 
Ostern. TJm dreihundert Horer an audience of about tliree hundred. But with the hours of 
the day um expresses time more accurately, at’. Er geht piinktlich um zehn TJhr zu Bette. 

C. Less frequently the logical reason (A. a above) instead of its synonyms um — willen, 
wegen on accoimt of: Ich lobe dich um deinen Fleifi, or more frequently um deines FleiBes willen 
or wegen deines FleiCes. But very commonly the words wa'rum, da'rum instead of weswegen 
wherefore, why, deswegen therefore. 

We sometimes find um with the genitive in this meaning after the analogy of um — willen: 
O Gott! Ich danke dir mein Leben nur | um dieser Kunde (Kleist’s Schrojfcnstcin, 2, 1). Den 
der Papa um seines Geldes erkor (Heyse’s Im Paradicsc, 1, 178). Nur um der Wahrhaftigkeit 
frag’ ich dich (Flauptmann’s Michael Kramer, p. 71). 

2. Quite rare is the use of the dative after um, when it denotes rest, after the analog}' of 'other 
pYepositions which denote rest: Das Eis um meinem Herzen (Borne), in und um unseren Dorfem 
(Hans Muller-Brauel in Hamburger Nachrichten, March 23, 190G). 

WIDER, see gegen. 


Prepositions with either Dative or Accusative 
I. General Remarks. 

231. 1. These prepositions (see list 227) govern the dat. when the place 

in which is denoted, whether motion or rest in that place is e.xpressed, but the 
acc. when the direction towards or into an object is e.\pressed: Das Buch liegt 
auf dem Tisch, but Hans legte das Buch auf den Tisch. Hans lief in dem 
Zimmer herum John ran around in the room, but Er lief in (into) das Zimmer. 
It is rather uncommon that with a verb of motion both the dative and the 
accusative can be used, the former to indicate rest, the latter to express the 
idea of motion toward: Er verschwand im Walde (place), but in den Wald 
(motion into). The dative is more common here, as the prefix ver- of the verb 
is perfective (246. II. 3. h) and the action is felt as completed, so that we con- 
ceive the person as within the wood rather than as moving into it. Likewise 
we say Er kehrte in dem Gasthofe ein rather than Er kelurte in den Gasthof 
ein as we do not think so much of the mere entrance into the hotel as the staying, 
resting in the place. On the other hand we do not say Die Statue kam auf der 
Briicke zu stehen as often as Die Statue kam auf die Briicke zu stehen, altho 
the dative fits the meaning better inasmuch as the statue finds a permanent 
place upon the bridge. Recent usage inclines, as in this example, toward the 
accusative with simple verbs of motion, but favors the dative with compounds 
with a perfective prefix, as further illustrated by the following examples: Er 
kam in die Stadt, but Er kam in der Stadt an. Er legte das Glas neben die 
Elasche, but Der Hund legte sich dicht neben den Kdrben nieder. Der Flufi 
miindet in den^ Rhein, but In seiner Jugend ein radikaler Idealist, miindete 
Hehn (name) m einem konservativen Idealismus aus. With simple verbs, 
however, denoting motion between objects on both sides the dative imist be 
• used, as illustrated under zwischen in II below. On the other hand, it is 
important for the English-speaking student to note that in countless cases, 
often even in case of perfective verbs, the act is more important than the re- 
sultant goal or state so that the accusative is with many words much more 
common than the^ dative, altho there is considerable fluctuation of usage : Er 
hat mich in das Zimmer eingeschlossen, but with the perfect participle which 
of itself denotes a state: Er ist im Zimmer eingeschlossen. Sie hat sich in 
griinen Samt gekleidet and also Sie ist in griinen Samt gekleidet, for we do 
not think of a resultant state but the act of her choosing green. Er hat sich 
in die Arbeit vertieft and Er ist in die Arbeit vertieft, for we do not think of 
him as passive but as penetrating deeper into his work. 

a. Often the two ideas are only figurative: ein Buch fiber Goethe’s „Faust“ a book on 
(spreading itself over the subject of) Goethe’s Faust; fiber alien Zweifel beyond (lit. raised above) 
all doubt. Wilhelm kam auf einen guten Einfall William hit upon a happy thought. 

2. In applying this rule to time the following rule will be of service: In 
answer to the question when they govern the dat., but in answer to the question 
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how long and until when the acc Wann kamen Sie nach Hause? In der Nacht. 
Wie lange, bis wann bleiben Sie m der Stadt? Bis tief in die Nacht. 

3 In abstract or figurative expressions where the idea of place or motion 
toward does not appear, these rules cannot always be applied, but m these cases 
the following rule will be found useful When manner, cause, or means are 
expressed, an, in, unter, vor take the dat , but auf and uber the acc Manner 
in dieser Weise, but auf diese Weise in this manner Er schreibt am schon- 
sten (see 114. 2), but Er schreibt aufs schonste (see 114. 3) Der Konig zog 
unter dem Jubel des Volks m die Stadt The king marched into the city amid 
the hurrahs of the people, but Es geht uber alles Erwarten schon Things are 
going along well even beyond all expectation Cause Wir freuen uns an dem 
schonen Wetter, or uber das schdne Wetter We rejoice over the beautiful 
weather Lena erwachte an (aroused by) einem wilden, markdurchwuhlenden 
(piercing) Schrei, but Mehrere Leute hefen mm auf (alarmed by) den Larm 
gleichfalls aus dem Felde herbei Means Man erkennt den Baum an (by) 
semen Fruchten. Means is rarely expressed by auf or uber. 

4 Sometimes fine distinctions may be made by using the dat when it is 
desired to represent the person or thing as already at the place where some- 
thing IS to occur and by using the acc when it is desired to emphasi7e the move- 
ment of the person or thing towards the place m question Er wurde m (he is 
already there) der Gesellschaft freundhch aufgenommen, but Er wurde in die 
Gesellschaft aufgenommen (admitted by ballot) Setzen Sie sich auf diese 
(rarely dieser as in Schiller's Tell) Ba^ von Stem, but Sie lagerten sich 
bequem auf dem Rasen. Dieses Land ist die schonste Perle m der Krone 
dieses Fursten (it has long been in his possession), but Das ist em fnsches 
Blatt m semen Lorbeerkranz (it has lately been added to his wreath and is 
here vividly imagined as just entering it) and Ach, hebe Frau Justizratm, Sie 
durfen mir glauben, der Junge ist em Nagel m memen Sarg (Isolde Kurz’s 
Nachbar Werner) 

II Treatment in Detail 

These prepositions follow m alphabetical order 

AN IS synonymous with bei, nach, neben, zu, but often with sharp distinctions, as are de 
senbed in 229 2 under bei, 1, and in the Note under zu, I 

1 With the dative 

A Close approach to or contact with the side of an object also with various figurative ap- 
plications at by on against to, near to in about Er sitzt am (at) Fenster Er sitzt am (by) 
Ofen Das Bild hangt an (on) der Wand Frankfurt hegt am (on) Mam (nver) Er sitzt 
am Hugel (on the hillside) Der Stock lehnt an (against) der Wand Sie stehen Kopf an 
Kopf Am an Aim (in English shoulder to shoulder) Es begt mu am (near to) Herzen Er 
ist am (near unto) Tode Wir stehen auf (sometimes an, see Note below) dem Boden, but m 
a figurative sense to indicate a prostrate position Der Mensch (Napoleon) ist am Boden 
(Treitschke s Deutsche Gesckichte 1, 551) Es ist mchts an (in) ihm Es ist mchts Wahres 
an (m) dem Gerucht Er hat keine Spur von Stolz an (about) sich Die Reihe ist an mir 
It IS my turn Dmge, die an (und fur) sich (m themselves) grdfilich smd, werden m dichtenscher 
Nachahmung ergotzlich 


(o) Applied to time or' 
am Abend in the evening 
Die Leipziger Schlacht wi 
der Stunde The time hour is at hand 


Mittag at noon, 
(in day time) 
n der 2eit, an 


here Nacht, b^use an denotes a surface hence that which is 


autU 


^ TagelfisS plain aidiy but 
shrouded in darkness Thus also im Summer, ira Winter because we regard oursWea 

(last Saturday) dort 

• lade m early N H G 

Vod es begab sich 
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(c) Close approach on a certain side gives rise to the meaning in respect to, in, about, as to, 
of, in the way of: Es fetdt ihm an Geld, an Fassung He lacks (lit. in respect to) money, self-com- 
mand. Das Land ist reich an (in) Mineralien. In Italien gewinnt der Kampf der Parteien an 
Scharfe. Ich zweifele an (have doubts about) der Aufrichtigkeit dieses Mannes. An (as to) 
FleiC geht Karl alien andem i^aben vor. Mangel an Wasser, an guter Luft lack of water, 
good air; schwach am Leibe (but im Kopfe). So hatte sie in imbefangenstem Plauderton 
ausgekramt, was sie in jhrem Kopf an (in the way of) Gedanken vorgefunden. 

(d) Close approach gives rise to the idea of rapid succession, after: Pfeiler an Pfeiler zer- 


brach. 

(c) Close approach gives rise to the idea of close application, busying one's self with, being in 
the act of, and often an together with an infinitive-substantive is equal to the progressive form 
of the verb in English: Ich will dich nicht zuriickhalten — du hist am Ausgehen I will not 
detain 5 'ou, as I see you are going out (down town). Sie hatte es gerade mit einem Kinde zu 
tun, das am Kartoffelschalen war She was just then occupied with a child who was peeling 
potatoes. It should be noticed that the progressive form of the verb in Eng. may have an object, 
while in German the object must form a compound with the infinitive-substantive as in the 
second example. Note also that an is here always contracted with the article. See also 176. 


Note. 

B. Out of the idea of approach to and contact with comes the conception of varied relations 
which the persons and objects thus brought together sustain to each other: Er ist Lehrer an 
(in) dieser Schule, Prediger an der Hofkirche. Dieser Gelehrte arbeitet an (on) einem groCen 
Werke. Er hat sich an seinem Gegner tatlich vergriffen He laid violent hands on his opponent. 
Es liegt an ihm (it is his fault), dafi er nicht vorwarts kommt. Er nimmt an den Freuden der 
Kinder teil. Er stiefi sich an der Wand blutig. Er wird an dir zum Verrater He will betray 
you. Er hat eine Stiitze an {m) seinem Sohn. Er wird sich an seinen Feinden rachen. Du 
hinderst mich am Arbeiten You keep me from working. 

(o) This relation may be that of cause, of, from, &c. : Er starb an (of) der Schwindsucht. 
Er leidet an (from) der Brust. Ich labe mich an (with) den Friichten. Er argert sich an (at) 
alien Dingen. Das Eis schmilzt an (in) der Sonne. 


Note. In earlier periods (and occasionally still) the simple gen. was used here. See 223. V. a. 


{h) This relation may be that of means, by: Ich hore am Gelaute, daC heute Sonntag ist. 
Man erkennt den Vogel an den Fedem. Ich weifi es an mir (by my own experience). Er er- 
kannte mich an der Stimme. Er geht am Stock He walks with the aid of a cane. 

2. With the accusative. 

(а) Direction toward, implying close approach to the side of a person or thing, or even contact 
therewith, literally and figuratively: Hange das Bild an die Wand, das Kleid an den Nagel. 
Er setzte sich an (at) meine Seite. Er schreibt an (on) das Fenster, but Er schreibt am (at) 
Fenster. Er steckte den Ring an (on) den Finger. Er zog den Strumpf ans Bein. Ich habe 
viel an ihn verloren I have lost a good deal to him (in cards, &c.), but Ich habe viel an ihm 
verloren I have lost much in him. Often with bis to mark limit: Das Wasser reichte bis an die 
Elnie. Er begleitete mich bis an das Tor. Figuratively: Er geht an (to) die Arbeit. Ich 
denke an ihn. Ich schreibe oft an (to) ihn. Hier ist ein Brief an (directed) Sie. Die Reihe 
(turn) kommt an mich. 

(б) Temporally, used only with bis to mark a limit of time: Sie tanzten bis an den Morgen. 

(c) An approximate number, used as an adverb or prep, (see 226. 1. c), about: Wie lange habt 

ihr prozessiert? An die acht Jahre. Es waren an htmdert Menschen versammelt. 

AXJF. 1. With the dative. 

A. Contact vnth the upper surface of (see an, 1. A. Note), on, upo 7 i: Anf christlichen Kirchen 
steht gewbhnlich ein Kxeuz. Das Buch lie^ auf dem Tisch. Also without contact, but as a 
necessaiy’^ part of: Der Punkt auf dem i. Figuratively: Ich habe eine Angst auf dem Herzen. 
Die Sache beruht auf Ihnen. Es hat nichts auf sich It is of no consequence. Was hat es damit 
auf sich? What of that? 

(а) In a number of cases auf is used because the present or original conception is that of 
a place at some height, altho the place may be an enclosed one. It is translated accordingly 
in Eng. by in: Er wohnt auf einem Schlosse, auf Nummer zehn (in hotel). Er ist auf (of an 
upper room) seinem Zimmer, auf der Burg, auf der Kanzel, auf den Galerien. 

(б) Before the common noun Insel island auf is used but before the articleless names of 
islands both auf and in are employed, the latter especially with large bodies of land which are 
thus conceived of as countries: auf der Insel on or in the island^ but auf or in Kreta. 

B. ^ The idea of an upper surface gives way in many cases to that of a surface in general, 
considered as a base of operations: Er arbeitet auf (in) 'dem Felde. Im Sommer lebt man 
angenehm auf (in) dem Lande. Friedrich der Grofie war ein Meister auf der Flote. Wir 
kegeln auf der Kegelbahn. Wilhelm liegt auf dem Riicken, auf der Seite, Er ist blind auf 
(or an i?;) beiden Augen, taub auf (in) einem Ohr. Auf diesem Wege wird er zu nichts gelangen 
In this way he will not accomplish anything. 

Note. Sometimes there is quite a difference of conception in German and English, as the former regards certain 
things as extended surfaces or open public places while the latter looks at them as bounded spaces, hence in the former 
case we find auf, in the latter in. at: Man kauft etwas auf dem Markt, but at the market. Man fahrt auf der StraBe, 
wohnt abet in der Strafie, while in Eng. one drives in the street but lives on (in U. S., but in England in) the street. 
Thus also auf (in) dem Friedrichsplatz, auf (at) dem Bahnhof, auf (in) dem Chor, auf dem Lager in stock, auf (in) 
der Station, auf (in) der Wiese. 

(o) Closely connected with the idea of a literal base of operations is its figurative application 
to political, educational, business, and social organizations and. individual activities which 
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proceed on a definite open basis au! (m) dem Reicbstag, auf dem Parteitag at the party con 
vention axif (at) der demnachst stattfmdenden Sitzung des Ausschusses, auf dem Wiener 
(of Vienna) KongreB, auf {at, of a pupil, but an of a teacher) dem Gymnasium, auf {at, of a stu 
dent, but an of a professor) der Umversitat or Schule (but m der Schule of elementary schools) 
auf dem Knegsschauplatz, auf dem Ruckmarsch, auf (at) semem Bureau, auf der Borse, auf 
(at) der Post, auf (at) der Messe, auf (at) der Weltausstellung m Chicago, auf (at) dem 
auf (at) der Hochzeit, auf der Jagd, auf (in) der Flucht, auf der Reise, auf (at) semem Posten 
Man ertappte ihn aid (in) der Tat Er steht auf memer Seite Er isl auf semer Hut Auf 
diesem Gebiet in this line (of study, art, music &c ) Er halt nuch auf dem Laufenden He 
keeps me posted Auf (at) emigen Punkten haben die sozialdemokratiscben Stimmen seit 
der letzten Wahl zugenommen 

Note In the above it can be seen how often the German and English conception differs but on the other hand 
where the idea of a close body or corporation or position or action viill in a body distinctly appears in is used in both 
Janguases in dem preuCiscbea Mimsterium, Kabmett Doch bbeb Luxemburg im deutschen ZoUverem 

2 With the accusative with the general idea of direction toward 

A Direction or movement toward the upper surface of implying ultimate contact on 
upon Er setzt sich auf den Stuhl Er legt das Buch auf den Tisch Er klettert auf den Baum 
Also With movement toward without actual contact but so close as to form a nece sary part of 
(see 1 A above) Er setzt den Punkt auf das i Coincidence Das Fest fiel auf emen Sonntag 
Er kam auf den Glockenschlag Er bezahit imch immer auf den Tag Er kam punkUich auf 
die Mmute 

(c) Movement toward an object which according to the present or original conception is 
situated at some height (see 1 A a above), to Er geht auf das SchloG, auf sem Zimmer, auf 
die Burg 

B As in 1 B above the idea of an upper surface gives way to that of a surface in general 
considered as a basis of future operations when reached to uito on Die Arbeiter gehen auf 
das Feld Sie fahren aufs Land Sie gehen aufs Eis (to skate) Er macht sich auf den Weg 
Er legt sich auf die Seite, auf den Rucken In nautical language for (the port of) Wafum 
fuhr er nun seit zehn Jahren als Schiffszunmermaxm auf emem grofien Dampfer auf Kalkutta"!* 
{Hamburgtscher Correspondent May 17 1903) 


Plate 

(o) Corresponding to 1 B a above Man geht auf die Post, auf den Ball, auf die Jagd 
Er IdCt sich den Kampf em He engages in the battle Auf diese Bedmgungen, Vorschlage 
kaun ich. mcht eingehen I cannot assent to Man gmg auf den Scherz em Er stellte mich 
auf (to) die Probe Often instead of naming such society or action mentioning some article 
or object which is suggestive of it Er lud nuch auf (to) erne Mahlzeit, auf eine Suppe, auf em 
Butterbrot, auf em Glas Wem, auf eine Tasse Tee Er forderte mich auf Pistolen He chal 
lenged me to a duel with pistols Er hatte zwei schwere Forderungen auf krtimme Sdbel 

C Direction of some activity of the mind or of some feeling toward an object, in various 
relations representing it 

(a) As an object of attack attention or of some feeling either hostile or fnendly Das ist 
auf mich abgesehen That is meant for (aimed at) me Er schimpft auf mich Das Mddcben 
r Er ist auf mich gut (or iibel) zu sprechen He speaks well 
Er ist auf seme Frau eifersiichtig, stolz Mem Handwerk 
rauf konuuen I think a great deal of my trade, and allow no 


yu, L uujvv,!, ui pouiu Loward which the mental activity or the nature of a person or 
thing IS directed usually with a vie “ose Leute merken 

mcht aufs Recht Er halt auf Ordr 5rc Seid Ihr *ne 

Backer^rau, die ihren Altknecht f aman who marries 

her head servant with a view to using him in her business? Sie 1 st bis vor kurzem in Berlin 
gewesen auf (m order to acquire) fe i? - t> — - _ j -rt 

(or life or death Ich bereite mich 
wirft, wird m kemem soviel erreic 
auf meinen Anted Er versteht sic 

erpicht Ich besmne mich mcht , 

adi^nce fc ^ ^ ^ ineatei jjie Ji^aibuieu s>mu went eigen 

__„_j » Sfidfidien in leichtem und schwerem Erdreich Cherry trees are not particular with 

regard to the soil in which they grow &c ■> t' 

(c) As thi. crl _ VI-'' 

Sllber 
Diese 


auf (to see whether it contains) 
' das auf (to) Ihre Gesimdheit 

Er reist auf (also m with dat 
e house Er reist auf Baukunst 
• i . e tlberraschung angelegt. Wir 

deucht, du hast mcht gerade auf den Pastor studiert 


see in) 

He tra 

bestehea i. 

t e^ttliTstudy fo7the mimstty “ 

draws f the action or feeling rests and'^from which thZactor 

to conceal the true one n w ^ misdoer stands m order 

ceai me true one Er baut em Haus auf dem Berg (place) but Er baut em Haus auf den 
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Berg (firm basis) and Er baut auf ihn He is counting on, trusting in him. Auf seinen Beistand 
darf ich rechnen. Auf diese und andere Anklagen bin wurde er in den Tower gesperrt. Auf 
dein^ Gefahr (at your risk) wage ich es. Sie bildet sich was auf ihre Schonheit em She prides 
herself on, &c. Es kommt auf dich an It depends upon you. Ich frage dich auf dein Gewissen. 
Er hat es auf eigene Faust getan. Er wagte es auf (trusting to) gut Gliick. Er machte ein 
Gedicht auf Bismarck. Es ist gut auf (in) den Herrn (Lord) vertrauen und sich nicht ver- 
lassen auf Menschen. Ich kann auf (to) seine Unschuld schworen. Das Kind ist auf meinen 
Namen getauft (named for me). Einer dieser Passe lautet auf einen Schweizer, den Furier 
Koch One of these passes is made out in the Swiss quarter-master Koch’s name. Er war auf 
den Namen Wilhelm Schmidt eingeschrieben (registered under the name of, &c.). So wird 
dann freilich der Fiirst fiir tausend Dinge verantwortlich gemacht, von denen er keine Silbe 
weiC, und die ganze Umgebtmg siindigt auf (on the strength of, under the cover of) seinen 
Namen. 

D. Movement toward leads to the idea of some point of time or of some event in future time, 
and in general to the idea of futurity and expectation in varied relations (see an 1. A. (o). Note 2): 
Es geht auf neun It is going on nine (o’clock), Es ist drei Viertel auf fiinf It is a quarter to five. 
In der Nacht von gestern auf heute, in der Nacht auf den (or zum) 1. Oktober in the night 
before Oct. 1. Man hofft auf bessere Tage. Er bat mich auf den Abend zum Essen. Es wird 
Regen geben auf die Nacht. Die Verordnung fiber die Einberuftmg des Reichstags auf (on) 
den 16. (of next) November ist amtlich bekannt gemacht worden. Meine Frau Pathe (god- 
mother) habe ich in meinem Leben nicht gesehen, und Sie konnen denken, wie ich mich auf 
sie freute (how glad I was at the prospect of seeing her). Ich beschaftigte mich mit den neuen 
Sommerkleidem, welche mir die lieben Eltern auf das (in consideration of the approaching) 
Fest hatten machen lassen. Das Geld nahm er zu sich auf den Fall, wo er es gebrauchen 
wfirde. Diese Wohnung ist atif Ostem zu vermieten This house can be engaged now for oc- 
cupancy at Easter. In early N.H.G. auf was also used with reference to some point of time 
in the past. See an, 1. A. (a). Note 2, 

E. Movement toward a moving object gives rise to the idea of pursuit, and this leads to that 
of immediate or rapid succession, and hence a sequence or response in general: Er folgt auf mich 
He succeeds me. Auf Regen folgt Sonnenschein. Auf (after) das Essen darf man keine heftige 
Bewegung machen. Tropfen auf Tropfen schlug an das Fenster. Blitz auf Blitz, Schlag auf 
Schlag folgte. Auf die Dauer (in the long run) wird die kleinste Last schwer. Er hort (heeds) 
nicht auf meine Worte. Er hort (answers) avfi (to) beide Namen. Er antwortete auf meinen 
Brief. Er kam auf den ersten Ruf. Die Hausfrau . . . stach um so vorteilhafter von der Schwa- 
gerin ab, welche auf den lieblichen Ruf {hy the title of) Fraulein ging (Raabe’s Hungerpastor, 
XIII). 

(c) From this idea comes that of following the will or desire of another, closely related in 
meaning to nach and gemafi : Ich habe es auf On accordance with) Ihren Bef ehl, auf Ihren Wxmsch 
getan. Atif (upon) seinen Antrag erfolgte Freisprechimg. 

(b) As that which follows upon something is often that which is caused by it, auf with its 
dependent noun is often considered as a cause: Mehrere Leute liefen nun auf (alarmed by) 
den Larm gleichfalls aus dem Felde. Der Graf hatte mit Bedauem vemommen, daC sein 
Dienstmann einen Bfirger auf (provoked by) so geringffigigen Anlafi geschlagen habe. Der 
Baum fallt nicht auf einen Hieb. 

F. The limit tip to which something may extend, sometimes taken inclusively, sometimes 
exclusively: Er ist auf den Tod verwundet. Ich bin elend, auf mein ganzes Leben elend. Er 
qualte mich (bis)_ aufs Blut (almost to death). Er will nur auf (for) einen Tag fortgehen. Er 
verlielS uns auf vierzehn Tage. Auf Wiedersehen! good-by till we see one another again! Bei 
dem ungewissen Schein des Neumonds koimte man kaum auf ffinf Schritte vor sich seheh. 
Er weifi es aufs Haar or auf ein Haar (accurately). Es kostet auf (as high as) 100 Taler. Man 
schatzt die Zahl samtlicher' Rumanen (Rumanians) auf (at) 10 Millionen. Sometimes after 
bis: Er trank das Glas bis auf die Neige (excluded) aus. Alle seine Fretmde verlielSen ihn 
bis auf (except) einen. 

G- A trend in a certain direction gives rise to the idea of manner: Auf diese Art, auf diese 
Weise wird er sein Ziel erreichen. Er empfing mich aufs freundlichste. Sie fechten auf den 
Hieb (with broad-swords). Er bezahlt es auf Abschlag (making payments from time to time). 
Er sagte es auf (in) Deutsch. WoUen wir die Droschke auf‘ Zeit (auf die Stunde) Oder auf 
die Fahrt nehmen? Shall we hire the cab by the hour or for the trip. Aufs Geratewohl at random, 
auf jeden Fall in any case, auf keinen Fall. 

Note. With superlatives both an and auf denote manner, but as an with the dat. denotes arrival at the goal, while 
am vv. acc. indicates only a movement toward the goal itself, the latter is more general, and hence its use with the 
absolute superlative of the adverb, while the former is used with the relative superlative. See 114. 2 and 3. 

H. . Used distributively to show that which is alotted to, falls to the share of: Die Steuem 
verteilen sicn folgendermaBen (are distributed as follows among) auf die einzelnen Provinzen. 
Eine Steigung von. 1 FuI5 auf jede 100, Die Pariser essen angeblich zu viel Fleisch, jahrlich 
93 Kilogramm auf den Kopf {Hamh. Nadir. )» Er verteilte den Vorrat auf viermal He divided 
the rations so as to make enough for four different times. Er af5 alles auf (at) einmal. Er wurde 
auf einmal wieder lustig. 

I. ^ The idea of resting something on something else gives rise to the idea of an underlying 
condition: Man nimmt einen Koch, Bedienten auf Probe (on condition that he gives satisfaction). 
EinKauf auf Besicht, auf Probe (subject to examination). 

ATJSZER. 1. With the dative: 
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(o) PosUton on the outside of .in object or place ^\h^ch Iia^ fixed limits, once frequent, but 
now usually replaced by auBerhalb with gen , and in case of Rrcater remoNul from the object 
aus - auBerhalb) der Stadt t\i verhindem 

(Scl gewesen (Lessing) Ste gehen 

in d tiber die Btibne (GriUpartet’a 

Der rraMMi, etn Leben, 3) 

Note In a few ret expressions auCer Is still used where the position Is enUrcly indefinite and general out of doors, 
out Sie aibeitea auHer dein lUuse jout of doors) Wir speiseo heute auDer deni Hause We dine out to*day 

‘ ' ’ ' ' very common, 

Sie ist daniber 

• . 1 . . ■ ' ■ Wunsche auDer 

■ ■ ' . ■ ■ t ' hr Seid auDer 

s ■ ; . ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ . >t auCer stande, 

{not able) es xu tun. AuCer Hbrweite, auBer SthuCweite. 

2icte Al'*o auCerhalb is here used when a definite hwit is to be expressed Das hegt auCerbalb des Planes 

(c) ExcluMOn, cxccpf (in this meaning al-^ used as a conj , sec 225. 2 and a thcrcuadec). 
Alle waren zugegen auCer dir. 

(d) Excess, besides Er verlangt auCer dem Lohne auch gute Behandlung Er ist dunim 
und auCer dem faul. 

2 With the acc with \ctbs of motion The grammarians often demand the dat here in 
accordance with older usage, but the acc is not infrequently found after the analogy of other 
prepositions, which taVe tnc acc with ictbs of motion Da ith sie mit solchei Wahrhcit teden 
horte, kam ich ganz auCer mich (Goethe) Du bist nun auOer unsere Gememschaft gestellt 
(G Keller) The older dat is also still used Was mich so auCer m.r brachte, war, &c (Spiel, 
hagen’s Sclbstgerecht, p GG) The acc has become well established in certain expressions auGer 
alien Zweifel or Streit setzen or stellen^ auBer den Stand setzen, &c^ 

3 ’ *■ . f . . . r-' * ." - V set expres- 
sions • ■ ■ ■ ■ . ' uBerHauses 

war? ‘ ce of auCer> 

halb* ■ . ■ , vor derem 

(IBl. ■ ' . • ■ im Lehrcr. 

Hauschen) 

HINTER. 1 With the datu-e 

(а) Position, behind, back of, beyond, from behind Der Hund hegt hlnter dem Ofen. Der 

Hof hegt hmter dem Hause y'' i 'V * * T- ~ . 

hegt hmter (beyond) dem Gebir ' ' . . 

on him Er zog die Tiir hmter i ■ 

Feder hmter dem Ohr hervor, ‘ i 

hmter dem Berge He conceals 1 

tom of all this Er bleibt hmter seiner Zeit zuruck. Hmter demem Rucken wurd Tiel Wahr- 
heit uber dich gesprochen Er hat erne schwere Zeit hmter sich He has passed thru hard times. 
Ich mochte es hmter tmr haben I should like to ha\e it otcr with Er hat mehr hmter Sich, 
als man memt There is more tn (or fo) him, &c 

(б) Piirswif, or w hen com"'' - -*• — t ^ , < , - , 

closely related to nacht De . ■ < ^ . 

em ehrsamer Burger auffallt , 

of a dog) hmterdrem (after . ■ ' ' i ; • 

mir hmterdrem (afterwards) gesagt. 

(c) Succession (see m ^ j \ r •« . • 

2 Wth the acc after 

(tt) Movement toward legte sich hlnter 

j hetzten (si lujer ggjjt hmter 

die Schule (plays truant) cll Ich komme 

hmter das Gehemmis i sh Wagen He 

puts the cart before the ho 

tomroon than now was the combination Wnter sich in the sense of backwards %r f>el hmter 
fifclu Die Keitat ist bmUt web geganEcn The maVch has been broken off 

(5) Repetition fUnfmal hintereinander five times running 

3 ft! Austrian and Bavarian authors hmter is found also with the gcnitne, both with \erbs 

motion, more rommonly, however, with pronouns than nouns Setze dich hmter 
memer (M Jokay, Anden Zetten, 2, 45) Und schimpfen s* nether hmter demer? (Ganehofer's 
Tw s w u' i’ Kemer sieht net, was hmterm Mhuerl is (ib ) 

^ 1 denotes rest or motion within a given thing, or on a surface withm 

£ i'S ' ‘ 

eSemMonSw ' ' ' 5'’- J” (..<hm) 

languages see am, i is isoie ' between the two 

corresponds to both English in (containing the idea of a bounded -^pace) or 
Sin? general as only a point where something take', place) seme Woh- 

Sinpi ^i^'" residence m Weimar, seme Ankunft in Weimar his arrival at Weimar, m 

emem Augeobhek in a moment, m demselben Augenbhek at the same moment, &c Of courS 
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there are many other idiomatic differences: im Durchschnitt on an average, in Geschaften on 
business, in Eilmarschen by forced marches, in den letzten Jahren of late years. Er reist in 
(also auf with acc.) Petroleum und tausend anderen Sachen He is on the road selling &c. 

2. With the accusative: 

(a) Expressing a motion toward a position within something, corresponding quite closely 
to English into, but sometimes translated by in, to: Ich komme in das Hans. Er fiel ins 
Wasser. Er ging in den Garten. Translated by m: ins Faustchen lachen to laugh in one^s 
sleeve. Ich steckte es in die Tasche. English in is often used, not only to* express rest or 
motion in a bounded space, but also to denote the direction toward an object or thing: The pen 
is in the ink and I dip the pen m ink. The German uniformly employs in with the acc. to denote 
motion toward an object. Translated by to: Ich gehe in die Stube meiner Schwester. Ich 
gehe in die Oper, Schule, Kirche, ins Theater, in die Schweiz (Switzerland). In numerous 
figurative applications variously translated: Ein famoser Junge ist glucklich da. Wiegt stark 
ins achte Pfund hinein, der kleine Kerb Schicke dich in andere Leute Adapt yourself to other 
people. Er fiel mir in die Rede He interrupted me. Er willigt in alles He consents to anything. 
Er ist in diese Dame verliebt He is in love with this lady. Er ist mir in den Tod verhafit I have 
a mortal antipathy to him. Die (i.e, Komplimente) kann ich in den Tod nicht leiden (W. He- 
geler's Pastor Klinghanimer) . 

Note, Before names of places having no article nach is used to express direction toward, while before names of 
places that have an article and can thus by their accusative form indicate clearly direction toward in is still used: 
nach Berlin to Berlin, nach Deutschland to Germany, but in die Tiirkei to Turkey, in das geliebte Deutschland. In 
early N.H.G. in could also be used before articleless names of countries. 

{h) Direction of measurement or of an activity in general: Die Stube hat achtzehn FuB in 
die Lange und vierzehn in die Breite. Zehn FuB in die Hohe, ins Gevierte (square), bis in 
das Einzelne to the minutest detail. Er klettert in die Hbhe He is climbing up. In some ex- 
pressions the dative is also used here with a slight shade of meaning, namely, expressing the 
idea of extent within a given direction: Das Haus hat achtzig FuB in der Hbhe. 

(c) Applied to time usually preceded by bis, except in figurative expressions: Er spielte 
bis spat in die Nacht. Er bleibt mir treu bis in den Tod. Er geht ins zehnte Jahr He is going 
on ten. 

{d) With reference to materials, in: Er arbeitet in Gold, in Silber. 

(e) An approximate judgment as to weight, magnitude, &c., with a more general and in- 
definite meaning than an or gegen, and besides much less common, usually like an with the 
definite article, about: Judas scUug die Gottlosen | vnd bracht jr in die dreissig tausent vmb 
(II Maccabees xii. 23). Sometimes the dative is also used here with a slight shade of difference, 
namely, expressing the idea of an indefinite extent within certain limits: Es ist in den zwanzig 
Tausenden, was er schuldig ist. 

INNER, and in Switzerland also in the form innert, within, inside of, a preposition now little 
used, governing sometimes the gen., sometimes the dat. or acc., according to circumstances: 
inner der Grenzen der Wahrheit (Grillparzer), inner des Hoftores (T. Storm’s Zur Chronik von 
Grieshuus, p. 113), innert einer Stunde (Pestalozzi), ruft inner dem SchloBtore (Grillparzer’s 
Ottokar, 4), inner diesen Wanden (Anzengruber’s Schandfleck, chap, x), innert vierzehn Tagen 
{Neue Ziircher Zeit,, Aug. 20, 1904), inner die Grenzen aufnehmen (J. von Muller). 

NEBEN (in early N.H.G, also bei'neben and be'neben, usually, however, only in the dative 
relation) with dat. or acc. standing before the noun, occasionally in the form zu'neben with 
the dat., also following the noun: Vor dem Sarge geht der Kaplan in Barett und Mantel, ihm 
zuneben der Sigrist mit dem Weihwedel und dem heiligen Wasser (Ernst Zahn’s Wie dem 
Kaplan Longimes die Welt auf ging). 

1. With the dative: 

(a) Expressing rest or motion alongside of something: Er sitzt, geht neben mir. Er wohnt 
neben (next door to) meinem Bruder. 

(^) In its figurative application, in addition to: Mancher Kaufmann hat neben einem Tabaks- 
geschaft auch noch ein Weingeschaft. 

(c) Passing alongside of without hitting, hence missing the mark: Das geht neben der 
Wahrheit vorbei. Er ist daneben gekommen He didn’t get anything. 

2. With the acc. to express motion toward the side of something: Er setzte sich neben 
mich. Er hat sein Haus neben das meinige gebaut. 

^ 3. Formerly also with gen., and still occasionally found with this case in Austrian and Bava- 
rian dialects, especially before a pronoun: Z’neb’n meiner Tag fiber | gehPs vorbei z’ RoB und 

FuB (Anzengruber’s Die Kreuzelschreiher, 1, 5). 

OBER, a S.G. form for fiber, originally only with the dat., but now sometimes also with the 
acc. like fiber: Da schau* ich auf und ober mir fliegt ein Adler (Byr). Sein Schnurrbart war 
ober die Lippe hinaufgestrichen (Silberstein’s Dorfs^iwalben, 2, 87). Ober uns gebreitet | dies 
blauende Gewolbe (Schnitzler’s Der Schleier der Beatrice, p. 141). 

TIBER (with Luther vber), in M.H.G, only with the acc., but in the present period also with 
the dat., as it in this function has gradually supplanted older ob and ober. 

1. With the dative: 

{a) Position above something without contact, over, above: Der Vogel schwebt fiber dem 
Dache. Er liegt immer fiber den Bfichem. Ich bin eben fiber (occupied with) der Verpackung. 
Figuratively of social position: Sie steht fiber ihm. 

Note. The idea of place often mingles with that of cause (see 2. E below) and hence the dat, or acc. is used ac- 
cording as the idea of position or that of cause is more prominent: Und noch jetzt scheint sie (i.e. die Natur) mit 
derselben Sorgfalt iiber ihm (now usually ihn as the idea of cause is now in general felt as more prominent in such 
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case*) 2U wacheo mit der sem Auge sem klemes Oartchen bbersieht (Ludw g 3 Zuitschen IJtmmel und Erde) SoUte 
em Koaunissar ubet die Ausf ubnmg wachea ( Ranke s P&pste 2 56) 

(6) Posmon that can be reached only by going over something =» jenseits, over on Ike other 
side of Er wohnt uber der Elbe 

(c) Contemporaneity clo&ely connected with wahrend, unter, during at Er sprach uber 
der Mahheit, uber Tiscbe davon Ich konnte uber dem Geschrei (while the noise was being 
made) mchts hdren 

■* _ — t- u — t-U JfJ tJj g gagg jg tJjgJ 

(while the no se vas 
b erhebea etwachen 
n the temporal and 
acc 3 usually found, 
euch d e Span er das 
acc where to-day the 


2 W ith the accusative 

A Denoting motion toward a point above something Der Adler erheht sich uber die 
Wolken 

(o) A heaping up of something over something else hence repetition upon after Er haufte 
erne Siinde uber die andere Ich habe ihu emmal uber das andere gewamt 

(b) Superiority Der Major geht uber den Hauptmann A major is higher than a captain 
Zufnedenhelt geht uber Reichtum 

B Diffusion or extension over a given surface usually with contact Sie breitet den Tep- 
pich uber den FuCboden Das Wasser geht uber die Wiesen Der SchweiC floQ uber sem 
Gesicht Er war liber den ganzen Eeib wund, naC Figuratively Ungluck kommt fiber mich 
Er fiel uber mich her He pitched into me (abused me) 

(o) Power authority supervision over a given domain field Cdsar herrschte uber die 
Ti_- -n ▼ -- I'O'- ^ve Ftaniosen Der Komg uber das Land, 

to cover the matter m question about 


C A passing over and beyond a certain limit Der Vogel flog uber das Haus Figuratively 
Das geht uber memen Verstand, meme Begriffe, memen Honzont, &c Ich kann es nicht 
hbers Herz bnngen Er lebt uber seme Verhaltmsse (beyond h^ means) 

(а) A passing by or thru and then beyond wo F 1 

(б) Excess m amount weight measure number irds of 

Er gab uber sem Vermogen (more than hts wealth )er alle 

Beschreibuog schon Es waren uber funfzig Persuu^u ua j.k.cue uaueiie uuer eine 

Stunde Das ist uber meme Kraft Das geht uber meme Krdfte Uber'dies (m the eighteenth 
century sometimes uber dem, after the analogy of zu dem) moreover 

D Of time 

(o) Represents a future event as to take place after the close of a given period of time Heute 
uber acht Tage (a week from to day) werde ich wieder kommen Thus heute ubers Jahr, or 
without heute, ubers Jahr, heute ilber drei Wochen, hbennorgen day after tomorrow &c 
Formerly aUo with reference to past time after Damach vber drey jar I kam ich gen Jerusalem 
(Gal i 18) 

(6) Excess of time uber (more than) erne Woche, uber em Jahr, &c 

(c) In a few expressions duration the prep standing in case of Nacht before with other 
words after the noun Er blieb uber Nacht Den ganzen Sommer uber war ich auf dem Lande 

E Cause Man soil sich me uber das tJngluck ernes Menschen freuen Ich erstaunte 
fiber (at) diese plhtzhche Erschemung Earlier m the period we find also the dative here 
Vnd er war betrubet vber jrem verstockten Hertzen (Mark m 5) 


2Vo e Also aa w dat. denotes cause The d fference between an and liber n 
denotes in accordance with its mean ng of a close approach or contact a closer and 
Er starb an wner Kervenkrankheit Man lacht nbci einen guten Witz 


this respect is in general that an 
more intimate reJat on than uber 


UNTER 1 With the dative 

A A posmon below under something Der Hund liegt unter dem Ofen Der Himd fuhr 
bellend unter {from under) der Bank hervor Figuratively In der Kenntms des Lateimschen 
stehe ich imter ihm 

(o) Dependence subordination Der Lehrlmg steht unter der Leitung des Meisters 

(b) Below a certain degree number value &c Unter funfzig Mark kann ich die Ware 
mcht geben An manchen Orten blieb die Teilnahme unter der j&wartung Ein Kind unter 
zehn Jahren Das 1 st unter (beneath) aller Kritik 

(c) Contemporaneity Manche schlafen unter der Predigt em Unter Karls V Reeieninp- 

war Antwerpen die lebendigste und herrhebste Stadt m der Welt ^ ^ 

Synonmous with unter Is wahrend The letter usually expresses dum an wh le unter mav deome. 
only a point of t me Der Sakristan schbet wdhrend der Predigt but Er gmg unter der Predjgthmsus^^ ^ ^ “ 

( T ^“endant circumstance Der Kranke verschied unter 

(m) beftigen Schmenen Ich wollte ihn unter vier Augea sprechea Ich heh ihm das Geld 
unter (on) dieser Bedmgung Er tat es unter memem Namen 
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(e) Cause, under: Sie seufzten unter dem Drucke der Herrschaft. Seine Gesundheit hat 
unter der fortwahrenden Aufregung gelitten. 

(f) Classification, under the head of, by: Unter „Arm“ lesen wir usw. We find (in the diction- 
ary) under the head of “arm,” &c. Was verstehen Sie unter diesem Ausdruck? What do you 
mean by this expression? 

B. Position in the midst of, among (see Note 2 under zwischen): Ich safi unter den Zuschau- 
em. Es steht viel Unkraut unter dem Weizen. Unter zwei Ubeln muC man das kleinere 
wahlen. 

C. Often used instead of a partitive gen.: Unter (of) alien Getranken ist Wasser das ge- 
sundeste. See also 141. 2. Note. 

2. With the accusative: 

A. Movement to a point below or under something: Der Hund legte sich unter die Bank. 
Wir setzten uns unter den Baum. Er wurde in der Schule unter (in rank) seinen Bruder ge- 
sotzt* 

(a) Change to a condition of dependence, subordination: Unter dieses Joch wird man euch 
beugen. Sie stellten den Verbrecher imter die Aufsicht der Polizei. 

B. Movement toward a position in the midst of something, among: Ich setzte mich unter 
die Zuschauer. 

- (a) A belonging to a group: Der Krieg gehort unter die grdfiten Ubel. Ich zahle ihn unter 
meine Freunde. 

, (b) Distribution: Der Wohltatige verteilt Geld unter die Armen. 

C. An interruption of an act: „Du,“ sagte Georg unters Essen hinein, „muC dir was sagen,“ 
&c. (Anna Schieber’s Alle guten Geisfer, p. 53). 

3. With the genitive in unter'dessen m the meantime, while, and sometimes in a few expres- 
sions of time: unter Essens (Adelung) during the meal. In der Wohnung war auch viel Be- 
such unter Tags (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, Act iv). 

VOR. 1. With the dative: 

(а) Position in front of, in front of, before, in the sight of, at the siege of: Der Hund liegt vor 
der Haustiir. Der Verbrecher erscMen vor dem Richter. Vor Gott und der Welt strafbar 
guilty in the sight of God and the world. Er fiel vor Riclunond. Activity or motion in front 
of: Er redete vor einer grofien Versammlung. Sie haben ihn vor unserm Haus vorbeigetragen. 

(б) Surpassing in degree, rank, value, hence also precedence: Sie war vor alien die Schonste. 
Er hat mich vor (more than) alien anderen beleidigt. Vor alien Dichtern gebiihrt ihm der Preis. 
Er hat vieles vor seinem Bruder voraus He has many advantages over his brother. 

(c) Applied to time, before, ago, since, back, prior, ahead o/: Er kam vor seinem Herm an. 
Er kam vor mir, vor meiner Ankunft. Der Braten kam^vor dem Gemiise. Ein Viertel vor 
6 Uhr, vor einiger Zeit some time ago, vor ntm zehn Jahren now ten years since, vor einigen 
Jahren a few years back, vor (prior) der Einfiihrung der Gaslatemen. Moses lebte vor Christus. 

■ Du kommst vor (ahead of) der Zeit. 

(d) Reference to something which stands before one in such a manner or condition as_ to 
cause fright, horror, aversion, or from which one must defend or protect one’s self: Das Kind 
fiirchtet sich (is afraid of) vor dem Hunde. Manche haben Ekel vor halbrohem Fleisch. Dem 
Feigen ist bange vor dem Tode. Er flieht vor (from) dem Feinde. Ich habe kein Geheimnis 
vor Ihnen. Nimm dich vor ihm in acht. Warme Kleider schiitzen vor Kalte. Ich wamte 
ihn vor dem Menschen. See also aus, / in 229. 2. Also awe or respect: Achtung vor einem 
or etwas haben. 

(e) Cause in a number of set expressions, for, on account of, with: Man kann vor Schmerz 
und vor Freude weinen. Das Herz schlug mir vor banger Erwartung. Er konnte vor Schmerz 
nicht schlafen. Er kommt vor Geschaften nicht zu sich selbst. Er sieht den Wald vor lauter 
Baumen nicht. Er ist rot vor (with) Zom. 

2. With the accusative to express motion toward a point or position before something, literally 
and figuratively: Der Hund legt sich vor die Haustiir. Er spannt die Pferde vor den Wagen. 
Man bringt die Sache vor den Richter. Komm mir nicht wieder vors Gesicht, vor die Augen. 
Er wirft seine Perlen vor die Saue. Er tritt vor den Rifi (breach). Er sprach vor sich hin He 
talked to himself. For Schritt vor Schritt see fiir, b in 230. 

ZWISCHEN with the dat. or acc. according as rest or movement toward is expressed, cor- 
responding in meaning to English between: Sie saG zwischen mir tmd ihrem Bruder. Er ist 
zwischen 20 bis 30 Jahren alt, Sie setzte sich zwischen mich und ihren Bruder. When it is 
a question of movement or_ motion between objects on both sides, zwischen with the dat, is 
used, often in connection with some adverb as hin, durch, &c. : Zwischen den Kirchenstiihlen 
hin schritten sie wieder auf den Ausgang zu (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, IV, chap. xxv). Und 
schnell imd machtlos fallt der Konig des Gebirges (i.e. der Adler) zwischen dem Weg und dem 
Wald auf die griine Matte (Heer’s Der Konig der Bernina, II). 

. witer can be used of two instead of zwischen, if the noun is found in the plural in a collective sense 

including both parties, but never if two nouns are taken separately: Es entstaud ein Streit zwischen dem Maime 
und der Frau, or zwischen beiden Eheleuten, or unter den Eheleuten. 

Note 2. Zwischen does not mean exclusively helviecn two objects, but may also refer to more than two. In this 
rase. It differs from unter in that the latter indicates a confused mingling, a mass, while the former infers that the 
different objects in the group are homogeneous, and hence the introduction of a foreign object into their midst gives 
rise to the idea of a twofold division; Em Schwarm Spatzen stob mit erbostem, endlosem Gezwitscher auseinander, 
wie sie zwschen sie ruhr (Ilse Frapan’s Mamsell Bieric), Sein Blick streifte den jungen Gelehrten, der so vergniigt 
zwischen der ehrsamen Schneiderfawilie saC. Also as in English to express the idea of individnol relations between 
more than two: Verkehr zwischen Nationen. 
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CONJUNCTIONS 


Definition and Classification. 


232 1 A conjunction is a particle used to connect sentences or the ele- 

ments of a sentence Conjunctions are divided, as m English into co ordinatmg 
and subordinating 

2 Classification, however, as to their influence upon word order in the sen- 
(tence is a better method of grouping conjunctions for practical reasons The 
particular word order required b> certain classes of conjunctions is in part 
explained by their origin and development Onginally a number of conjunc- 

i tions were demonstrative pronouns or prepositional phrases containing a 
demonstrative pronoun, as explained m 240 a Many other conjunctions 
were adverbs Certain adverbs not only performed their function of adverb 
within their own sentence, but also served to connect m thought the proposition 
in which they stood with the preceding or following Thus many conjunctions 
still show traces of their adverbial nature in that like adverbs they have great 
freedom of position, as is illustrated in 234, and also cause inverted word order 
when they introduce the proposition in which they stand Wir waren eben 
vom Tische aufgestanden, da trat er m das Zimmer We had just ansen from the 
table when he entered the room Some adverbial conjunctions with this same 
freedom of position mayor may not influence the word order in the proposition 
m which they stand, as illustrated in 236 While the adverbial conjunctions 
thus retain the freedom of position which they pos'^essed as adverbs the subor 
dinating conjunctions have developed in course of time quite differently, and 
at present can only occupy the first place in the dependent clause and require the 
verb to stand at the end of the clause Ich mufi gehen, weil ich. Eile habe. In 
contradistinction to adverbial coordinating conjunctions with their different 
manner of influencing word order are the pure co ordmatmg connectives, which 
influence in no way word order, such as und and, Oder or, aber but, &c 

Thus the position of the verb at the end of a subordinate clause introduced 
by a subordinating conjunction is imperative, while on the other hand co- 
ordinating conjunctions with regard to their influence upon the word order are 
divided into three classes pure coordinating, adverbial co ordinatmg, and 
such as admit of a double construction either influencing like adverbs the 
word order, or leaving it undisturbed after the manner of pure co ordinatmg 
conjunctions 

Pure Co ordinating Conjunctions 


233 The conjunctions which connect sentences or parts of sentences of like 
rank and do not disturb the word order are 
A The pure conjunctions aber but ho^^ever a Ilem but denn for ja ^es indeed naffllich 
as since ^ ^ j , r - 

the precc 
each cont 
wie auch 

and also a a nKemie oj well as the tollowmg vie, now very 

cornmon tho new as coordinating conjunctions — Wie (fluch) 

Doth — ono ebenso — wie both — and wie — so (or als viel- 

mebx) not so muck — as beide — und, or beide combination 

very common m early N H G the latter replacing it m the sixteenth century but now itself 
little beriehungsweise (bezw ), beziehentlich, tespek twe (resp > or as the case may be 

instead of ausgenommen except earlier m the period abo 
tJf these wie and sowie are in fact subordinating conjunctions originally 
also sowom See e below AuBer sometimes connects two complete propositions with 

out mfluenemg the word order See 225 2 a Examples 

memer Seele, ja es steht noch heute vor mir Zwischen 
zweifelhait deutsche Stadt war, und Trient Iiegt das Gebiet, wo deutsche 
Q abgrenzen und mischen Auf den shdUchen 

Halbmseln sowie m Sud Frankreich bluht die Zucht der Esel und MauUiere Im allgememen 
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ist das Klima (Chinas) ein binnenlandisches, durch die ostliche Lage des Landes stark beein- 
flufSt: heiCe Sommer und kalte Winter, ebenso in den nordlichsten wie in den sudlichsten Ge- 
genden des Reiches. Sowohl sein Vater als auch seine Mutter kamen. Hier war es ziemlich 
ruhig sowohl bei Tage wie bei Nacht (Rodenberg). Dadurch (i.e. its position) ist Miinchen 
wie der Hauptsitz fur die Erzeugung des Nationalgetranks so der groBe Getreidemarkc Bayems 
geworden. Nicht sowohl die schlechte Finanzverwaltung als vielmehr die zahlreichen ICriege 
haben das Land mit dieser Schuldenlast beschwert. Die Artillerie und Kavallerie muB mit 
ihren Kanonen bezw. (beziehungsweise) Pferden gut umzugehen wissen The artillery and 
cavalry must know how to handle well their cannons or horses as the case may be. Alle rauchten, 
ausgenommen du (but with different word-order; dich [absolute acc.] ausgenommen), Ich 
sage es keinem Menschen, ausgenommen dir. 

a. Usually und connects two words, or, if there are a number, is placed before the last one, 
just as in English. Sometimes it is omitted and replaced b^^ when two names arc to be asso- 
ciated with one work or undertaking, cither as co-workers or to represent one as the original 
worker and the other as the one who has carried it on after the author’s death: kritische Ausgabe 
von Lachmann-Muncker^ der DenlonalsenWurf von Schmitz-Geiger, &c. In contrast to the 
suppression of und here is the liberal use often made of it for purposes of style, especially to 
call attention to different activities separately in order to describe the situation in detail, as in 
Und es wallet und siedet und brauset und zischt (Schiller’s Taucher), just as on the other hand 
the und is omitted altogether to indicate rapidity of action: Alles rennet, rettet, fliichtet usw. 
(id., Die Glocke). 

b. The three adversatives aber, allein, sondem differ from each other in meaning. Sondem 
is only used after a negative, and introduces a contradictor^’’ statement, while aber, which is 
used after either an affirmative or negative proposition, concedes the statement of the first 
proposition, and introduces a limitation or a contrast: Er ist nicht reich, sondem arm lie is not 
rich, but poor. Er war zwar nicht taank, aber doch nicht dazu aufgelegt He was to be sure not 
sick, but still he did not feel like it. Er ist arm, aber ehrlich He is poor, but honest. Aber 
and allein have the same general meaning, but the latter is much less used, hence more forcible 
in making a contrasting statement: Ich war bei ihm, allein ich traf ihn nicht an I was at his house, 
but did not find him at home. Aber has also a broader meaning than allein; the latter alwa^’s 
introduces a limitation or a sharp contrast to the preceding proposition, while the former may 
also introduce something different from the preceding proposition without limiting it: Er war 
ein groBer Feldherr, allein er besaB nicht die Gabe tmifassender Berechnung He was a great 
general, but yet he did not possess the gift of comprehensive calculation. Ich vertraute so 
fest auf ihn, allein ich sah mich bitter getauscht. Klein aber mein It is small, but it is mine. 
Abel war ein Hirt, Kain aber ein Ackermann Abel was a shepherd, Cain was a husbandman. 
Aber is also often (especially in the Bible) used without expressing any especial emphasis or 
contrast, merely to take up in a new sentence the thread of the story: Der Teuffel aber sprach 
zu jm (ihm) — ^Luke iv. 3. 

c. Wamlich does not always introduce the proposition, but stands even more frequently after 
the verb, and aber has a still greater freedom of position, as it may be introduced at almost 
any point without influencing the word-order: Ich konnte ihn nicht sprechen, er war namlich 
krank I could not see him as he was sick. Ich hoffte es; ich fand mich aber getauscht I had 
hope, but I found myself disappointed. 

^ d. Word-order after und. The proposition following und usually has normal order, some- 
times, however, we find the question order as a survival of an older construction which allowed 
a verb to introduce a proposition if it was to be emphasized, lay nearer in thought, or if the 
statement as a whole was to be put in a more lively manner, or if the verb came to the front 
by the removal of the subject towards the end of the proposition for the sake of emphasis. See 
251. II. B. b. 

e. The conjunctions wie, sowie, sowohl als (sub. conjunc. in Psalms xlix. 11), now used so 
frequently to connect, like und, two parts of a sentence of like rank, are in fact subordinating 
conjunctions, as appears occasionally when they stand in a clause containing a verb, in which 
case, as after genuine subordinating conjunctions, the verb stands at the end of the clause: 
Fur geheiligt gait die Person des Konigs, wie ( == und) ihm auch priesterliche Rechte beiwohnten. 
The verb may be understood, in which case the contracted phrase is still treated as a subordinate 
claus^ and a following principal proposition has inverted order: Sowie die Schweiz [einmal 
zum I^utschen Reiche gehorte] gehorten auch die Niederlande zum Deutschen Reiche. 

/. ^ several conjunctions are used together with the combined force of them all in a way 
that is difficult to render exactly into English. Especially is this true of Oder aber, or oder aber 
vmlmehr nr on the other hand^ making more emphatic the second member of the disjunctive 
Angeredete wuBte eine Stimde lang nicht, ob diese wunderlichen, wenn auch 
sehr hoflich vorgebrachten Worte wirklich eine Artigkeit oder aber vielmehr die spottische 
Einleitang xn einex unzeitgemaBen Herausforderung sein sollten (Hopfen). 

?: co-ordinating conjunction denn for must be carefully distinguished from the sub- 

ordinating da or well aSy because: Er schreibt nicht, denn er kann nicht "He doesnH write, for he 
doesn t know how to write. Here the first proposition is an independent statement given for 
its own sake. The second proposition is an additional independent statement given by way 
of explanation. On the other hand, in Er schreibt nicht, da er mir ziimt He doesn't write as 
he is angry at inCy the first proposition is represented as the result of the causal clause introduced 
by da. ^ NSmhch as, for , adding an explanation for the preceding act or fact, indicates a looser 
connection than denn, but closely resembles it in meaning tho it is much less common: Meine 
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Zeit wird mlt allerhand m Anspruch genommen, kh jnache mlr nimUch fast alle meine Kleider 

deim wc often fmd ja anti doth in tlio pcr^nton after the veth, the former v^ith the 
force of Engli'^h jo« kncnc, the latter to add adservitive force indicatmg that the reason is giyn 
to meet m adr-ance some possible objection Er konnte uns helfen, cr bat ja die Mittel. 
babe alles gestanden, kh konnte doth keinen Mcineid schwdren. Also so before an adserti 
often has the same force as denn: Alles bat geWatscht, so gut hat er gc^sungen ^Instead of 
denn n ' T ’ • - ' , . . ■ 

B ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ 

or conr ... ^ 

a \\uui .mvcruui conjuiiciioiis couiicci uuililiii suujeLib oi one ana me same \erl> or 
different parts of the sentence of hkc rank thc> do not disturb the nord order, but nhen there 
i> more tnan one wb, and thc> thus connect different propositions, Iho ha\e the full force 
of adx'crbnl conjunctions Wedcr er noch kh war da AVif/icr he nor I teuj there, but Der mi- 
dische ist weder froh, noch gBnnt er andem eine Freud e. , , i i 

b Often esen when there arc two distinct propositions with different %erbs the adverbial 
conjunctions may introduce a proposition or follow the subject without causing inversion, if 
It is the subjects that arc cmphasizctl or contrasted, for here as elsewhere the ctnplniic 
takes the first jihcc m the prop- * - F- ■> 'r - \ -••w- v « • » 

dificr of the subject when it precedes 
causes inversion Sclbst die Pflanze 

C The following explanatory' or intensifying conjunctions connecting parts of a sentence 
do not influence the wotxl-otdcr of the proposition als, or more commonly me ur, iuc/i or, 

- a pre- 

(d, h ) 
stood) 

■ ■ - tzdne 

• ■ . . Der 

. ■ ■ Erne 


imr 2 Paar Handschuhe, namlicb 1 Paar 

und Twar einen Sohn. Die Mediim wiiltte kaum Undemd, gesthweige denn befnedigetvd* 
Das h&U cm Jungerer Mann nicht aus, geschweige em alter. 

a ^metimcs als is followed by the particulanamg adv da and also bv a VTrb, all three to- 
gether containing the meaning such as „Viktualien?“ fragte Wally (name) verblUfft, „Kun 
ja, eCbare Gegenst£nde,“ crWUrte Suse (name) lacbend, „als da sindt Kaffec, Mebl, Reis^ 
Grbtzc, Scbmaii." 


ADtTRniAL. Co-ordinating Conjunctions. 


234. Adverbial conjunctions^ (except tlto'^e enumerated in 236), like true 
adverbs, gencraUv cause inversion when they introduce the proposition, nnd 
have also in large part the freedom of position of adverbs. Hence these con- 
junctions can occupy almost any position in the proposition except the place 
between the subject and the verb: Er ist reich, daher braucht er (or er braucht 
daher) solche Ausgaben nicht zu scheuen. H some other modifier of the verb 
is for emphasis placed at the beginning of the proposition in v\ Iiich the con- 
junction stands, the conjunction must stand in some position after the verb 
and subject: Diesen Menschen, der ich in Wirklichkeit bin, kennst du weder, 
noch Uebst du ihu (R. Huch's Vila somfuum hra'c, 1, p. S). 


236, Classificahoit Many adverbs w fth quite different meanings scrv e to connect sentences, 
thui, indicating a variety of relations They can be roughly divided into eight classes: 

A Copulative 

c. Connecting propositions of equal value auch, also, ‘auOerdfem or nuBer‘d6m moreover, 
besides, apart from this, independent of this, davon abgeschen apart from this, indcpcntknt 
oi this, gleicmalis, ebenfalls, des'gkicben likewise, xu'dem moreover, flber'dies furtltermore, 
nicht -- noch, or more commonly weder —noch neither — nor, or m older German weder — 
Oder, also earlier m the period weder— weder and even noch — noch, the ohlest of the cor- 
relative tonns Er hat elne leiche Frauj auOerdem bat er selbst em groCes Vermbgen. In 
OHG weder appears as nc weder not either one of (he two, so tint the old negative »ie has dropnetl 
wplained jn 146. g Note For another case of the survival of the old form w^der 




»to« ftl ad* 

thp forcv o( <00, 
Auch «ia Kloa 
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mufi das einsehen. Er hat auch nicht (or nicht ein'mal) ein Wort davon gesprochen. Often in connection with 
nur: Er hat es nicht auch nur (or nicht ein'mal) erwahnt. (3) Often in concessive clauses: Wenn er auch nicht 
reich ist, or ist er auch nicht reich, or mag er auch nicht reich sein, hat er doch zu leben. (4) It adds generalizing 
force to pronouns and adverbs: Wer er auch sei whoever he may be, wo es auch sei \yheresoever„it may be. (6) It 
introduces or stands within a proposition to represent something as naturally following out of the given or implied 
circumstance: Die Hachricht ist seltsam, auch glaubt niemand daran The report is very strange, and indeed no one 
believes it. Ich will dir verzeihen, nur muCt du es auch nicht wieder tim I will forgive you this time, but mind you 
do not do it again. Du bist auch ein ^ter Junge There’s a good boy, or If you do that you’ll be a real good boy. 
Ich schenke dir auch einen Zehnpfenniger If you do that I’ll give you ten pfennigs. Jetzt weifi ich auch, wo du 
gestern warst Now I know (since I’ve found this out) where you were yesterday. (6) It is often used to confirm a 
preceding statement or to indicate the realization of the thought or intention expressed therein: (A) Er sieht sehr 
gutmutig aus. (B) Das ist er auch, (A) He looks very good-natured. (B) And so he is. — (A) Er ist gar nicht dumm. 
(B) Das habe ich auch nicht gesagt, nur daC er hbchst nachlassig ist (A) He is not at all stupid. (B) I did not at 
all mean to say that he is only that he' is very careless. Endlich versuchte ich es, imd es gelang mir auch. Often 
used ironically where the aim has not been realized at all: Das ist mir auch ein Lehrerl He’s a fine teacher I Jetzt 
ist es auch gerade Zeit dazu! This is a pretty time for such things I (7) It stands after the verb in a proposition giving 
the reason for a preceding proposition: Dieser Ring ist sehr schbn. Er kostet auch viel This rmg is very beautiful. 
It ought to be, it cost a good round sum. Hence it is often used in reproaches, as the reproach gives the reason for the 
discontent felt: Du kannst (abery auch nie den Mund halten It’s too provoking, you never can keep your mouth shut- 
(8) It is often used in questions to indicate doubt as to whether the actual reality is in harmony or will harmonize with 
somebody’s conception of it; Hast du auch wohl bedacht, was du znirratst? Are you sure you have considered well what 
you advise me? Wirst du es auch txm? Will you be sure to do it? Haben Sie aber auch selbst genug? Are you sure 
you have enough for yourself? I’m afraid I’m robbing you. 

&. The second proposition more emphatic or intensive than the first: namentlich particu- 
larly, besonders especially. 

c. Ordinal conjunctions: erst first, erstens or erstlich in the first place, zweitens secondly, 
&c. so'dann in the next place, dann then, so (after a negative) then, femer furthermore, da'rauf 
thereupon, zu'letzt at last, endlich finally, bald — bald now — now: Erst besiim’s, dann be- 
ginn^s. Es dauerte nicht lange, so kam er. Es wird kein Vierteljahr dauern, so ist die Marie 
seine Frau. Kaum warst du weg, so kam er zuruck. 

The ordinal conjunctions formed from numerals, as erstens or erstlich, zweitens, &c., are 
sometimes followed by a pause, and in print are then cut off by a comma, in which case they 
do not cause inversion: Erstlich, Jesus loste mit scharfem Schnitte die Verbindung der Ethik 
mit dem auGeren Kultus und den technisch-religidsen Ubungen . . . Zweitens, er geht iiberall 
in den sittlichen Fragen auf die Wurzel, d. h. auf die Gesinnung zuruck (Harnack's Das Wesefi 
des Christ ejitmns, vierte Vorlesung). 

d. Partitive conjunctions: teds — teils partly — partly, einesteils — andemteils, or einer- 
seits — ander(er)seits on the one hand — on the other hand: Reisen ist immer niitzlich; einer- 
seits bereichert man dadurch seine Keimtnisse, anderseits starkt es den Korper und erheitert 
das Gemiit. 

B. Adversative: (restricting or limiting the contents of the previous proposition) hin'gegen, 
'dagegen or da'gegen, and 'dahingegen or dahin'gegen on the contrar^^ iibrigens moreover, 
gleich'wohl or dennoch yet, however, notwithstanding, nevertheless, 'trotzdem or trotz'dem 
in spite of that, dessenunge'achtet notwithstanding, nichtsdesto'weniger nevertheless; (the 
second sentence excluding the contents of the first) sonst, andemfalls otherwise, viel'mehr but 
rather. Exs.: Casar wurde gewamt, trotzdem ging er in die Sitzung des Senats. Afrika ist 
nicht iiberall mit Wiisten bedeckt, vielmehr zeigt es in vielen Gegenden eine auGerordentliche 
Fruchtbarkeit. 

C. Illative, introducing an inference, conclusion, consequence, result: da'rum or 'darum for 
that reason, deshalb or deswegen (and earlier in the period derhalb, derhalben [Romans xvi. 
19], derohalben, derwegen, derowegen) on that account, dann then, nun now, consequently, 
infolge'dessen in consequence, consequently, da'her hence, so so, and the conjunctions intro- 
ducing an inference or conclusion, with the general meaning of therefore^ consequently such as 
mit'hin, so'mit, folglich, dem'nach or 'demnach, so'nach or 'sonach: In dem Koffer sind Bucher, 
darum ist er so schwer. Er ist reich, daher braucht er solche Ausgaben nicht zu scheuen. 
Er will uns nicht begleiten, so gehen wir ohne ihn. Du bist ein Mensch, folglich bist du sterb- 
lich. Ich war krank, folglich konnte ich nicht selbst komineh. Instead of datum or daher 
we sometimes find a principal proposition with question order. See 287. B. (7). 

Causal: ja, doch, so with the general force of denn/or, as illustrated in 233. A. g. The 
idea of cause or reason is also found in the auch described in A. a. Note (7) above. 

E. Conjunctions of time and place: da just then, unter'dessen in the meantime, &c.; da, 
dort, hier, &c.: Der Weg macht eine Biegung, da iibersieht man die ganze Gegend. 

F. Manner: so: Die Sonne siehst du nur dutch Sonnenlicht, so schaust du Gott dutch 
Gott. 

Degree: so, um so or desto, in'sofem, &c,: Der Ehrieg wurde rasch entschieden, so 
tasch hat^ man es gar nicht erwartet. Das Leben ist kurz, um so sorgf^tiger mufi man es 
niitzen. Es kann uns mehr oder weniger Kampf kosten, tugendhaft zu sein: insofem gibt es 
Grade der Moralitat. . j & 

H. Conclusion of a conditional sentence: dann, so: Er kommt vielleicht: dann gehe ich 
mit ihm. Willst du mitgehen, so komme rasch! 


Co-ordinating Conjunctions with a Double Construction. 

236. The following adverbial conjunctions introduce a proposition like the 
pure co-ordinating class without influencing the word-order, or, more commonly, 
may influence the word-order like adverbial conjunctions, and also like adverbs 
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either intioduce the proposition or follow the verb also therefore so then, 
well then, nnr or blofi only, im Gegentexl on the contrary doch, jedoch, 
m'dessen however, yet, ent'weder (from older emdeweder either one of tuo, 
compare 236 A a) either, so'gar (now usually after the verb) even, nun %\ell, 
2 war I admit voUends added to this to crown all (introducing a climax) Es 
regnet, also gehe ich mcht aus, or ich gehe also mcht aus Also, 'darauf 
geht’s hmaus’ So that’s the game is it? Also Sie kommen’ So you 11 come? 
Es ist also keine Hoffnung'^* There’s no hope then? Es bleibt also dabeil That s 
settled then’ Der ist grofi und stark, wie nur emer sem soil, bloB er hat was 
Feiiieres und ist mcht so'n Tlntier, wie sem GroCvater Grobschmied (H Hoff 
mann s Wider den Kiirfursten chap 1) , or more commonly Der ist grofi und 
stark, wie nur emer sem soil, blolj (or nur) hat er, 6Lc , or er hat blofi (or nur), 
&c Er ist reich, doch (or jedoch, or mdessen) ich mochte mcht mit ihm 
tauschen, or more commonly doch mochte ich mcht, or ich mochte doch mcht 
mit ihm tauschen, but for the sake of having the emphatic word in the first 
place the inverted order is avoided Doch semem Vater, mcht ihm, kommt 
die Entscheidung zu rather than Doch kommt semem Vater usw Entweder 
tust du es jetzt, oder ich rufe deinen Bruder, or Entweder du tust es jetzt, 
Oder ich rufe demen Bruder, but alvays without in\ ersion when the conjunction 
connects different subjects of one and the same verb or when the subjects are 
emphasized Entweder er oder sem Bruder muC zahlen and Entweder er geht, 
Oder ich gehe Wir sehen uns mcht nur gehtten, sogar wir sehen uns hoch- 
geehrt (Goethe) now wir sehen uns sogar hochgeehrt Nun (pause) ich will 
mirs uberlegen, or Nun will ich mirs uberlegen Zwar, ich weiB es mcht be- 
stimmt, or Zwar weiB ich es mcht bestimmt 

a The conjunction nur (or bloB) also quite commonly takes the form nur dafi (or blofl dai3), 
and then of course requires the verb to stand at the end of the clause Und doch weiC man von 
eben diesem furchtsamen Knaben etliche Schelmenstreiche zu benchten, die Heldentaten 
ubefraschend abiihch saben nur dafl erne Heldentat Sum haben soli, und Hire Streiche batten 
keinen (H Hoffmann s Wider den Kurfursten chap x) 

* ^ '■ most cases little 

Of these doch 
^ erb can be em 

ploy ed when aber is not used as for instance to put a principal proposition m contrast to a sub 
ordinate clause Wiewohl ich ihn oft gewamt habe, ist er doch (or dennoch or trotzdem, but 
not aber) wieder hmgegangen 

e Doch follows or more commonly precedes the verb but when, it introduces a thought 
which seemingly stands in confl ct with the preceding it must follow it (A) Mem Vater ist 
schwer krank (B) Er war doch gestem noch ganz munter 


Subordinating Conjunctions 


237 The list of the subordinating conjunctions is given in 238 Their origin 
IS discussed in 240 a 

1 Order of Words The subordinating conjunctions including the relative 
and interrogative pronouns and relatn e and interrogative adverbs now require 
the verb or m a compound tense the personal part of the verb to stand at the 
end of the subordinate clause Er kann mcht gut sehen, weil er alt ist Es 
lebte einmal em Konig, der kein Kind hatte (see F below and 164 Note) 

The following exceptions occur 


A There are a number of common cases where subord nate clauses are not introduced by 
subord nating conjunctions and consequently do not have the word order of the subordinate 
clause 

° substantive clauses daC may be dropped especially m colloquial language in which 
case the uord order is normal or if some o^er word than the subject introduces the subordinate 
glaube, daC Sie die W^heit sprechen, or Ich glaube, Sie sprechen die 

dreided tendency to drop the conjunctions daC and wie after they have been used 
word order Der Apotheker untemchtete Frau Rat Kirsten. 

Wem in so staubigen und schunmehgen Flaschen auf den Tisch kom* 
h Kenner das Femste (H Bohlau s Ratsmadelgeschtchten p 14) 

iho mav K clause that precedes the principal proposition wenn ,/ 

tho may be dropped m which case the word order is that of a question We^ er kommt, so 
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sehe ich ihn, or Kommt er, so sehe ich ihn. Wenn auch die alten Bucher nicht zur Hand sind, 
or Sind auch die alten Biicher nicht zur Hand, sie sind in unsere Herzen eingeschrieben. 

Note 1. If there are two or more subordinate clauses connected by und or Oder, the' first of which is introduced 
by wenn, or if wenn is dropped and the question order takes place, the clauses after the first one, instead of taking 
the regular subordinate or question order, often have the word-order of a principal proposition; Wenn er dann nach 
Hause kam or Kam er dann nach Hause, und die Frau hatte das Mittagessen nicht fertig (instead of die Frau das 
Mittagessen nicht fertig hatte or hatte die Frau das Mittagessen nicht fertig), so schalt er sie. 

Note 2. Such subordinate clauses with the question order now have the same intonation as’ other subordinate 
clauses in the same position, but originally they were often independent questions, as can be seen in the following 
passage from Luther, who places an interrogation point where the revised editions have a comma: 1st jemand gates 
mats? der singe Psalmen. 1st jemand Kranck? der ruffe zu sich die Eltesten von der Gemeine (James v. 13, 14). 
On the other hand, in many cases a conditional clause of this form was originally an independent sentence expressing 
a wish: Kamest du (originally Kamest du! O that you would cornel), ich wiirde mich freuen. As conditional clauses 
have often developed into concessive we find this form also in concessive clauses: Flame er ntm nach so langer Ver- 
nachlassigung, es wiirde mich nicht freuen. 

c. In the combinations als wenn or als ob as if, wenn and ob may be dropped, in which case, 
as in a conditional clause, the question order results: Er sieht aus, als wenn er reich ware or 
als ware er reich He looks as if he were rich. See also 239. 1. e. Note. 

d. In concessive clauses if the volitive subjunctive (168. I. 2, A) of the verb can be used 
the conjunction can be dropped, in which case either the normal or the question-order is found: 
Obschon es tausend Leben kostet, rette ich dich, or Es koste tausend Leben, ich rette dich, or 
Koste es tausend Leben, ich rette dich. Instead of the volitive subjunctive we often find the 
indicative of mogen here with the same word-order and same force: Er mag (auch or gleich) 
ziirnen, or more commonly Mag er (auch or gleich) ztimen, ich frage nichts danach. 

e. To emphasize the point of time of an action the conjunctions wenn or Bls wlmi may be 
dropped, and the adverbs kaum scarcely, schon already, or noch still substituted in their stead, 
followed by inverted order: Als Sie fort waren, or Kaum waren Sie fort, so trat er ins Zimmer. 
Noch harrte im heimlichen Dammerlicht die Welt dem Morgen entgegen; noch erwachte die 
Erde vom Schlummer nicht: da begann sich^s im Tale zu regen. An dem Seile schon zieht man 
den Freund empor, | da zertreimt er gewaltig den dichten Chor When they had begun to draw 
up the friend (Phintias) to crucify him, behold there he (Damon) came pushing his way with 
all his might thru the throng. See 276. a. 

/. In the set expressions es sei (or ware) derm unless, lit. if it he (were) not, or kindred expres- 
sions, as er (sie, es) miifite derm unless he {she, it) should, each of which is seemingly a negative 
conditional clause in force, the clause is not introduced by a conjunction at all, and the normal 
word-order is used. For fuller explanation of the construction see 168. II. E. a. Note. 

B. Personal Part of the Verb Still Often before Participle and Infinitive. The personal part 
of the verb often, in accordance with the older freedom of withdrawing the verb somewhat 
from the end as described in a. Note, stands before an infinitive, or participle, or their modifiers, 
instead of standing at the end of the subordinate clause, especially in the following cases: 

a. In clauses where the perf. part, assumes the form of the infin.: Ich weiC, daC er es hat 
tun kdnnen. This order is quite fixed as the incongruity of a finite form of haben standing 
here after an infinitive form is so great that no one would ever think of placing it there. Hence 
it has become quite common to make use of the older freedom of withdrawing the auxiliary 
somewhat from the end as described in the Note below. This older freedom has been best 
preserved in this category, but as it is gradually becoming less and less used elsewhere it is slowly 
losing its influence also here. When, however, one feels inclined to place the auxiliary at the 
end it becomes necessary for the participle to assume participial form: Uberdies ist jener Beruf 
(i.e. photography) ein Sammler und rettender Einfanger von vielen Geistem, die einstmals 
hoher fliegen gewollt batten (R. H. Bartsch’s Die Haindlkinder, p. 128). Compare 178. 2. B. a. 
Note 1. 


Note. In M.H.G. and early N.H.G. the auxiliary containing the personal part of the verb often stood before the 
perfect participle or the infinitive to which it belonged. This removal of the weakly stressed auxiliary from the end 
desire to put into the emphatic end position a more important word. According to 60. A. 3. b and 
i, 3. a a simple tense in a subordinate clause stands at the end and is always stressed, i.e. is never entirely with- 
out stress. This stress with a^ented verb at the end is thus characteristic of a subordinate clause with the verb in 
a simple tense: When in M.H.G. and early N.H.G. an auxiliary was used in connection with the verb it was usually 
placed at the end in accordance with general usage which required the personal part of the verb to stand in the final 
position in the subordinate clause. The weak stress of the auxiliary, however, was often felt as incongruous when 
emphasis was to be conveyed as emphasis was associated with the close of the subordinate clause. Hence the auxiliary 
was ot ten given an earner position m the sentence to make way for the more heavily stressed participle or infinitive, 
stressed participle or infinitive preceded by a still more heavily stressed predicate word: SJe (sie) brachten 
auen junge Kindlm zu jm fihm), das (dafl) er sie solt anriiren (Luke xviii. 15). Ich sage euch aber | das (daC) auch 
balomon j in aller seiner Herrlichkeit nicht ist bekleidet gewesen I als der eines (Luke xii. 27). Similarly the weakly 
stressed copina sem was often withdrawn from the end to make way for a strongly stressed predicate: Hiitet euch 
tur (= vor) dem Sawerteig der Phariseer | welchs ist die Heuchelei (Luke xii. 1). 

Another way to prevent this conflict between form and stress was to omit the tense auxiliary, which on account 
ot its^ weak stress and lack of logical importance easily dropped out without attracting much attention. The sup- 
pression ot the tense auxiliary was greatly facilitated by the fact that in the abridged participial form the auxiliary 
was re^dariy omitted, as explained in 183. 2. C. c, and d. See also 190. 1. A. b. (1). 

Both of these constructions have been almost destroyed by a mere formal principle. In the last two centuries the 
general tendency to place the personal part of the verb, i.e. here the auxiliary, at the end of the clause has become 
so strong that it now usually prevails without regard to the laws of stress. The result of this long conflict between 
form and stress is the development in the subordinate clause of a new end-stress (215. II. 1. A, 3rd par.), a strong 
stress followed by a weaker one: Der Mann, der das tun kann. 


b. To avoid two similar forms of werden from coming together: Ich bezweifle, daU diese 
Friichte je werden bei uns reif werden. . 

c. Often when two or more uninflected verbal forms (infin. and perf. part.) come together 
at the end of the clause, the personal part of the verb may precede the uninflected verbal forms 
in order to prevent the heaping up of unaccented words at the end of the clause, but it is becom- 
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mg extir more common to (hsrcjnrd the strcs** and follow the formal rule for wortl order 
requires the personal part of the \crh to «tand at the end Kein Abgnind des Wches, dem ntent 
ein Laut wKre gewfdmet gew^sen (Goethe) or more commonl> gewidmet gewesen ware. In 
this categor> the old freedom of withdrawing tlic personal part of the \crb somewhat from 
the end IS most common before two infinite e forms So unzweifelhaft es immcr Ktimpie wtrd 
gfiben mbssen, so sichcr ist es oft die Aufgabe der Pohtlk, sic lU mddem. The position ol 
the personal part of the \erb at the end is not so common here as elsewhere, but this usage will 
doubtless become cst * ’ * P " ' ' ^ ‘ : ' T tcrsuchung fiber 

die Entstehimg und ' / . ■ . . « ‘ sogar erst noch 

emeu dntten Band e- ' ' . . ' i I ^ ■ ■ utsche PhtloloRte. 

IS90. \-ol XXII. p llo) Emcm fricdlichen Zeltaltcr, m wclchcm es (Bulganen) das, was 
es mit blutigcn Optera erwotben hat. ausnUtzen und rur Entwlckelung der bulgarischcn Volks- 
wirtschaft verwenden kBnncn wird (Arwr f rcte Presse, 20, I9!5) 

C. In case the predicate or a wonl in the prcihratc is modifiLil b> a clause or an infm with 
zu, the personal jxart of the xTrb iisiiallj stands licforc the clause or the infm and its modifiers, 
or predicate complement Ich bemerkte, dafl sie nicht glcich wuGtcn, was sie tun solltcn Ais 
ith am n&chstcn Abend mich onschickte, ru Ihr zu gehen, war das Wetter triib und stUrmisch 
geworden. Gute Kinder, die sich mlt Plancn (now usinllj Plttncn) und Aussichten beschaf- 
tigten, dich habhaft zu werden (Goethe) In sliort clauses howciar, it is often better to place 
the personal part of the i-crb at the end of the clause m case the pridirate \crb is mothficd b> 
a short mliniti%-c plirasc, c«pccialK wherever the \xrb and the dependent infinitive stand m a 
close idiomatic relation to each other ncuheh als Ich im^Keller zu tun gchabt habe, bevror 
sie welter zu spree 
verzeichnen war. 
introeluce the clause 
hatte. 

D Earlier in the ncnotl there was more freedom in the word-order so that we often find 
some important moihficr of the \a:rb at tfic eml of the clause instead of the verb itself, as illiis 
trated and e\plainc<i in B a i\olc Altho the posmoti of the verb at the eml of the clause has 
in general become stcrcot>pc<l, the older frecilom is preserved in jvootrv am! .asserts itself not 
infrequently m vigorous prose for s^l « -r" i •«- tj " in freler Hand, J 

das Schwert er vicl zu schwer erf . ' I i ( cn Kagen, was Ich 

denke von dir und euch und eurer .■ ■ * ■ ' ■ ■ ■ n s //rinio/, 3, 11) 

In colloquial language also timmiio ■ . ■ . 

This irregular feature which is cmplovctl for the sake of meter or emphasis m htcrar> or col- 
• ' ' G ■ ’ ■ to have not eradicated nil 


• ■ ■■ ■:* ' |ji nil 111 iiiiiK.*! jui^ena, 

p %) Compare also the Ocmian of Riccaut m Lessing’s Mnwa von liarnhelm, 1, 2. 

E When two subordinate clauses liavc an auKihat^ m common it usiiallv stands in the second 
clause and is understood in the preceding one Seine Unruhe vemiehrte slch, da seine GcfUhle 
nicht mehr von den sanften TSnen genShrt und gelmdert wairden Sometimes in easy col 
loquiallanguage the auxiliarj is found with the first clau''' - * ' - . • < .• f • 

one Ich glaube, wenn wir uns heute mal wledcr hmset'- . ■ 1 ■ ■ : . ! ■ ■ r ■ . • 

lesen, wir wtirden wieder wie junge Studenten werden C ' 

F. The relative pronoun der has arisen from the deme ■ 
differs little except in rcquinng the verb at the end of ' ' ■ ■ 

of cvety day life the demon is still used with norma! oriii.i m a in.-'Cupiive li 1) Clause, 
where m the htcrarj’ language we should expect the relative witli the word onler of the de- 
pendent clause Es lebte emmal em klefner ICnabe, der hieO HHnschen. Es war elnmal eln 
Kaiser, der hatte em groOes Land. For the origin of the relative construction see 164 Notr. 

2. Position. Subordinating conjunctions always introduce the dependent 
clause with the one eveeption that a prep, may stand before a dependent relative 
or interrogative pronoun: Das Madchen ging an einen Spiegel, in dem es sich 
betrachtete. 

^ 238. Classification of Subordinating Conjunctions. Subordinating con- 
junctions, which join subordinate to principal propositions, may be divided 
into classes as follows: 


substanhtc clauses They arc miile up of the following groups 

of words (for illustrative sentences, see 2G9 270, 272); ** * 

das; welchwfly^’l^raei?^^ pronouns wer, was; der (130. 2 b; 161. 3 C, D), die, 

c' '‘’"dependent rehtive or interrogative pronoun mlt wem, mit welchem. I'lc 

vvhere Wflnn Sn mrorrogativc adverbs da (early N 11 G ; Matthew viii 20) where, wo 
S’eS &c ’ "" '^herewith, wo'durch wherebj, wo?i to 
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d. The conjunctions daf5 Hint, since, wenn if, wlmt, wie (= daC), seit or seit'dem since, 
als orals ob (instead of older dafi; 168. II. G. a. (1), 269. 2. b, 272. A. a, C, d, D. b), weil (= dafi; 
272. C), and ob whether: Ich sehe, daB er da ist. Ich weiB nicht, ob er beute mitgeht. 

Nole* For origin of conjunction daB see 240. o. 

2. Those which introduce adjective clauses. They are made up of the following groups of 
words (for illustrative sentences see 271) ; 

a. Relative or interrogative pronouns: wer (166. b), was (163. 1. (1), (3)); der, die, das; wel- 
ch er, -e, -es;so (163. 5); der'gleichen, desjgleichen (161. 2). 

b. A prep, with a dependent relative: mit dem, mit welchem, &c. 

c. Relative or interrogative adverbs: wo (see 163. 3. A, C. c) where, in which, when; wo'selbst 
or occasionally da'selbst in which place; da (163. 3. A, C. d) where, when; weshalb, or wes- 
wegen (161. 1. b), or less commonly wo'her or da'her (163. 3. A), da'nim (161. 1. b), and da denn 
(^Nole 2 below); wenn (see 163. 3. C. b) or wann (in indirect questions) when; wie (163. 3. B, 

C. f) as, how, in which, als (163. 3. B, C. a); the compounds woTin in which, wo'bei, wo'ran, 
&c.. or occasionally in their stead the demon, compounds da'rin, da'bei, &c. 

Kotc I. In familiar speech the compound relative adverbs are often separated. See 153. 2 and B thereunder. 
Note 2. Goethe is fond of using da denn in the meanings in consequence of which, under which circumstances'. Auch 
sang der Alte nicht ubel, und meine Mutter muCte sich bequemen, ihn und sich selbst mit dem Klaviere taglich zu 
akkompagnieren; da ich denn das Solitario bosco ombroso bald kennen lernte (Goethe’s Dichlung und Wahrheit, 
I, 1). Er saB fast niemals, als wenn er seine Harfe nahm imd darauf spielte; da er sie denn meistens mit Gesang 
begleitete. 

d. DaB (168. II. G. b, 163. 3. C. e), als ob or als wenn (instead of daB; 168. II. G. b, 2nd par., 
169. 2. G. b, 2nd par.; see also Note below), weil (instead of daB; 271. I), ob (168. II. F. a, 
2nd par., and 169. 2. F. a, 3rd par.), wie (168. II. F. a, 2nd par., 169. 2. F. a, 3rd par., 163. 3. 

D. (1)), sometimes als (163. 3. D. (1)): Wallenstein schmeichelte sich noch immer mit der 
Hoffnung, daB viele zu ihm noch umkehren wiirden. 

Note. The adjective nature of the clause introduced by als ob here is perfectly clear, but the governing noun 
in all such cases is a verbal substantive and suggests the use of als ob, which is so common after verbs in clauses of 
manner (168. II. B and 169. 2. B) and more or less frequent in substantive clauses (269. 2. 6, 272. C. d, D. 6). This 
modern use of als ob instead of daB emphasizes the subjective view or the unreality of the statement. 

3. Those which introduce adverbial clauses. They are made up of the following groups of 
adverbial conjunctions, indicating: 

A. Place: wo where, wo'her whence, wo'hin whither; in early N.H.G. and still in elevated 
diction von wannen (= woher) and da (= wo, for example see John vii. 34). Compare with 
274. 

B. Time: als when^ as, used of an actual occurrence or a definite state of things in past or 
present (see c below) time, more commonly, however, the former; katim — als (276. a) hardly 
or scarcely — when\ nicht sobald (both taken together == kaum) — als (275. a) hardly or 
scarcely — wheu] weim (see b and c below) or now rarely wann when, whenever, used with a 
present or past tense to indicate that something is or was accustomed to happen, and with a 
future tense to indicate a point of time in the future; wo (see c below) = als; da (see c below) 
corresponding to M.H.G. d6 = als, but now more frequent in elevated discourse than in plain 
prose, tho very common in early N.H.G. and the classical period; da (M.H.G. da), earlier in 
the period used with the force of temporal xndem while and adversative wahrend while, while 
on the other hand, and in the latter meaning still found in the form of da doch; wie = als, com- 
mon in colloquial language, especially with a present tense (see c below), sometimes also = 
sobald, wenn, indem; in'dem (earlier in the period also indem dafi) as, see c; kaum dafi or 
kaum (see d) when — scarcely; so'oft [als] as often as; so'bald [als], wie or now more commonly 
so'wie soon as; in'zwischen, in'zwischen dafi, and less commonly mittler'weile while (in the 
vicaniinic); wahrend, wahrend dafi (not now so much used), in'dem (earlier in the period indem 
dafi), in'des (M.H.G. innen des) or more commonly in'dessen (240; earlier in the period indes 
dafi, indessen dafi), unter'des or unter'dessen (240; now little used here; earlier in the period 
unterdes dafi, unterdessen dafi), and the following forms common in early N.H.G.: weil, der- 
weil, die'weil, all fifteen forms with the meaning while, of which the first, i.e. wahrend, is now 
the favorite; seit dafi (or in early N.H.G.^ Sint dafi), seit'dem dafi, now more commonly seit 
(in early N.H.G. also sint) and seit'dem s'lnce; so'lange as long as, or the separated forms so 
lange (m the principal proposition) so'lange or als (in the subordinate clause); bis dafi, so 
lange (m early N.H.G. bis so lange dafi; Isaiah xxxii. 15), now more commonly bis until, 
in early N.H.G, mso whuc, as long as (Matth. xxvi. 36), in colloquial language bis by the time 

(sec r below), also especially in Austria = wenn when (see e) referring to future time and 
— als when (see c) referring to time now past but future with reference to the person involved 
in the action; kaum so lange ^s bis scarcely until, nicht eher — bis, or bevor, or more com- 
monly als bis not until; ehe (earlier in the period also ehe denn, ehe als, and ehe dafi) or be'vor 
before, or sometimes with emphatic form ehe und bevor; nach'dem after. Compare with 276. 

a. Adversnttves. hrom the meaning of contemporaneity in'zwischen while in the meantime, 
wahrend (nc^w the most common form), in'dessen, wohin'gegen (descriptive relative adverb; 
see 271. II. 7), earlier in the period also unter'dessen, da, and wenn, while, while on the other 
hand, whereas assume ad\-crsative or contrasting force: Manche Menschen bleiben in gewisser 
Beziehung ewig Kinder, wahrend andere vor der Zeit Greise werden. In the classics we often 
find anstatt daB here instead of wahrend. For otlier adversatives from another point of view 
sec G. 

b. Tlic form wann when is rare only as a conjunction. As an interrogative adverb it is the 
common form both in direct and indirect questions: Wann kommt er? Ich weiB nicht, wann 
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er kommt The form weim, liU the EnRli**!! tthen of to tla> , once !nd a «ulcr nieanin?, 


(Hauptmann’s Etnsame ^fensche 1 ^, Act m) , , , r 

c There js considerable fluctuation in the use of conjunctions -nhich indicate a point oi 
< i f . • • . , b time in connec 

- h IS most w idely 

. . ■ abo da After 

the conjunction als than as, da is preferretf to als 'chen to .a\’oid the unpleasant repetition of 
als* Wie eme elegante, junge Dame stand Lenes Tochtcr da; schlank, noch cin wenig mager, 
doch vollcr, als da sie kam (U ilbrandt) Lange hatte Feldwebcl Rinke slch nicht so gefreut, 
als da die Infanterie ausnlckte, die Bffentlichcn Piatze zu besetzen (C \ icbtg s Dte 11 acht am 


and indicates that an act takes place setthtn the period of the duration of another act Indent 
er so sprach, traf ihn die Kugel. indem er dies sagte, trat seln Freund herein \\ ah reference 
to present time usage is quite unscttletl Als is sometimes cmplojerl here, and still more f^ 
quently da, cspeciallj in poctr> and choice prose Es ist split in der Nacht, nls ich dies schrclbe 
(Kaabe's Sprrhnzsfisse, p ^3'») Du kommst nur eben, da ich rcisen muO (t locthc s ToiJo, 
1, 4) Und willst du jetit, da demen Wahn besiegt( Wohrheit nnd Treue* schwestcriich vcr- 
woben, I da Falsch und Edit entschiciert vor dir liegt, I nicht einmal noch zu dcines VolKcs 
Gldck I die Wunderkraft des Talismans crprobcn? (1 uida s Tattsman, 1 8^ The most common 
conjunction here in the literarj language is indcm as if the conjunction is not precetled an 
ad\a;rb of time Das Vergnligtn, das ich emplindc, indem ith dies schreibt. Wie is ofttn 
used here Ith will nicht dabci sein, wie Mutters Brautkleld verkauft wird (I lalbc s Das tausfPd- 
jdhnge Reich p 52) Ja, wie ich das Jetzt schreibe, erfohre ich es erst, we gut sic bci semcr 
Mutter Bescheid w^te (Ilaabc's Die AUen dt 

especially when preceded, by an adicrb of tim ■ ■ 

Af Ilf ter Lrde, 1) Ich glaubc dtr nicht, was d 
dem deutsches Gefdhl m Frankreich verlorc 
unser Deutsches Reich m hohen Ehren dastch 

Nacht 11) With reference to a point in the future, wenn is the most common conjunction 
Und wenn du dann geheizt hast, gehst du in die Kantlne (Ilartkben s Rosenmoniag, 2, 1) Wo 
' ' Ja, wo du wieder da blst, hab’ ich mir gcdacht, soUen auth 

■ * Afuffer Crde, 1) 

: -he form kaum dafl, also sometimes simplj kaum, Ins de- 

veloped into a conjunction with the meaning xvhen — scarcely or harety Kaum daO ich Bacchus 
den lustigen babe, kommt auch schon Amor (Schiller) Kaum diese Worte gcsprochcn warcn, 
wandte sich die junge, schSne Frauengestalt um und verschwand hinter der Tdr (Koscggtr’s 
Martin der Mann, p 14) Sec 269 1 b (list ptr ) 
e Note the use of bis in the meaning by the tune that Bis du nach Rom zuriickkommst, ist 
die ISngst GroCmutter (Sudermann's Johannes, 1, 1) In Austria bis is simtlarlj used to denote 
a poi"*- ^ *■ r- "r— . - 1 . - r — - ' , „ referring to time 

now r erkennen sie (die 

"Wich (Hermann Bihrs 

Der ■ Ite die Schcidende 

erst 40) 

C Ijiuiu oi jjuaiiLy 

a Expressing a comparison and manner proper (sec 239) wie, so'wie, or glelch'wie oj wie 
auch as also wie denn (Ephesians \ 4) nen os jiuf oj, according as, nls wenn, nls (237. 1 A <), 
or als oh as if, oh (earlier in the period = als ob), wie wenn ar uhen, daO (276 A) that, als ob 
(~ daC) Compare with 276 A and 239 

b Expressing in attendant circumstance in 'dem as, ohne daO uilhoul, nuCer'dSm dafl or 
abgesehen davon daO besides, apart Jrom, independently of Ex Die Lerche singt ihr Lied, 
xndem sie sich m die Lufte schwingt Compare with 276 B 

' 1 proverbs), nfleh'dfim (a little earlier 

Lx Ich w erde verfahren, je nach- 

dem e 

d Expressing a result so — daC so — that, solch (or dSrSrtig or simple der, ein, or kein 
‘■®t “* r da'nach (in tlic principal propoMtion) — 

/ of the kind that m the rnanner that, witli negative force an'stntt daO or statt dafi instead 
0 / ohne dan without daC nicht that not without, common earlier in the period, where ohne 
dan IS now used geschweige(lst pers sing pres tense ich being understood) (denn) daO to say 
daa/ar/rom kaum daG scarcely A question may replace 
words m the principal proposition Was ist der Tod, daG er mich schrecken sollte? («» der 
Tod ist mchts derartiges, daO, &c ) Compare with 276 D 
D Degree or Intensity 
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1. Expressing a comparison\ 

A. Signifying a degree equal to that of the principal proposition: 

a. Expressing a comparison: so, also (rare), or ebenso (in the principal proposition) — als 
or wie (see 239. 3) as — as, so (with corresponding so in the principal proportion: so hoch er 
stand, so tief und schmahlich war sein Fall) so. ^ Compare with 277. 1. A. a. 

Expressing a proportionate agreement', je (in the sub. clause) — desto, or um so, or um 
desto, or now more rarely je the — the (as in Je hoher er stieg, desto bescheidener wurde 
er), formerly also so — so == je — je, da'nach (still in proverbs), nach'dem (especially in early 
N.H.G.), je nach'dem (common form) according as, in proportion as, in dem Mafie (or in dem 
Verhaltnisse) wie in degree or proportion as. Compare with 277. 1. A. h. 

c. Expressing the extent ora restriction: in'sofem, in'soweit, so weit (in the principal propo- 
sition) — als (or inwie'fem or inwie'weit) in so far as, so sehr — als as hard as, so viel — als 
as much as, (in)so'fem, (in)so'weit, or (in)wie'fem (now rare) so far as, so'gut as well as, so'fest 
as firmly as, so'sehr as hard as, so'viel (formerly als viel) as much as, so weit — dafi to the 
extent that, dafJ (277. 1. A. c), was (277. 1. A. c). Compare with 277, 1, A. c. 

B. Following a comparative expressing a different degree from that of the principal clause: 
weder (early N.H.G.; Job xxxiii. 12; now obsolete, see 239. 7) than, denn (early N.H.G.; now 
less common, see 239. 1. a. Note 2 and 6) than, als (common form) than, wie (239. 1. a. Note 1) 
than, als (more rarely denn) dafi or sometimes als weil than that, als wenn than when. Com- 
pare with 277. 1. B. 

2. Expressing a result: so, der (see 271. I), ein (sec 271. I), or solch — daC so — that, such 
— that; nicht so — daB nicht not so — but that, or that not; 'der^ (or 'derartig) dafJ so — 
that, 'der^ — bis so — that; kaum dal5 so that scarcely; (in the principal proposition nicht 
geniigend modifying a following adjective, participle, or verb) — als daC not sufficiently — to; 
(in the principal proposition zu -J- positive, or less commonly a comparative instead of zu + 
positive) — als dafi or less commonly um daB too — to (as in Die Fixsterne sind zu weit von 
uns entfemt, als daB wir von ihrer Natur etwas Genaueres wissen konnten). The clause of 
result may follow a genug, hinreichend, hinlmiglich in the principal proposition: Ich hatte 
mir das Bild ihrer Liebenswiirdigkeit tief genug eingedruckt, daB (less commonly um daB) es 
so leicht auszuldschen nicht war (Goethe). Compare with 277. 2. 

E. Cause: 

Cause or reason: da'nim (early N.H.G.; 1. Thess. iii. 5), da'rum daB (early N.H.G.; Luke 
viii. 6) or um daB (early N.H.G.) because; weil (in early N.H.G. ^Iso 'alldieweil, die'weil; 
Gen. iii. 17) because (material cause and motive), since, as; weil nun doch, or weil nun ein'mal 
seeing (or considering) that; nicht daB (269. 1, i, near end), nicht weil, nicht als ob, or nicht 
als wenn not that, not because; nicht als ob — sondem weil not that — but because; in'dem 
in that, as (the idea of cause mingled with that of attendant circumstances); nach'dem often 
used where the ideas of time and cause blend, as in Gen. xlvi, 30, former!}^ also and sometimes 
still, especially in Austria, with the pure causal force of da or weil because, as the causal idea 
has overshadowed the original temporal force; da (and in popular language also wo) as, since 
(logical reason); da doch, da ja, or da nun ein'mal as (introducing an obvious reason), seeing 
(or considering) that; anerwogen (in official or archaic language) in consideration of the fact 
that, considering that, now more commonly replaced by in Anbetracht daB; in'maBen or maBen 
(dat. pi. of MaBe, both forms now little used) seeing that, since; seit or sint (both in early N.H.G.; 
the corresponding English form since still in wide use; now seit has only temporal meaning and 
sint has disappeared), sintemal (early N.H.G.; Acts xvii. 24) seeing that, since; daB (see c 
below) that; zu'mal or more commonly zu'mal da especially as; nun now since, now that; desto, 
or um desto, or um so (before a comparative in the principal proposition) — als (or da or some- 
times weil) all the more — as; da 'von or da'ran, or da'her, &c. (in the principal proposition) — 
daB from this (cause or source), by (because of) this — that. The adverb of manner wie or 
wie denn sometimes assumes causal force: Ich habe, wie (as) die Sachen jetzt stehen, an mich 
selbst zu de^en (Goethe). Wir gingen auseinander, ohne einander verstanden zu haben, 
wie denn (as indeed) auf dieser Welt keiner leicht den andem versteht (id.). Compare with 278. 

a. The most popular of these conjunctions is weil, and it often has a wider use than the one 
above indicated, encroaching upon the territory of da. Compare c below. 

&. In the classical period weil is also still used in a temporal sense = so lange als or wahrend: 
Das Eisen muB | geschmiedet werden, weil es gluht (Schiller’s Piccolomini, 3, 1). 

c. In causal clauses daB often seems to contain the idea of cause, but in older German this 
conception lay in a preceding genitive or prepositional adverb, which later usually disappeared: 
Ichfreue mich [dessen or dariiber], daB du so gut davon gekommen bist. Schame dich [dessen], 
daB du in der Pnifung nicht bestanden hast! Ich bin [dessen] froh, daB ich ihn los bin. As 
the genitive and the prepositional phrase have for the most part disappeared and daB does not 
by its form clearly express the idea of cause it is becoming ever more common to replace daB 
by weil except as in the preceding examples after verbs and adjectives denoting emotion: Der 
Herr lobte den ungerechten^ Haushalter, daB (now more commonly weil) er kliiglich getan 
hatte (Luther). Older daB is now regularly replaced by weil after the genitive expressions 
deshalb, deswegen, which are still often retained: Ich habe es jhm nur deshalb in Erinnerung 
gebracht, weil er vergeBlich ist. See 272, A, D. 

F. A condition or exception: ob (early N.H.G.) or so (early N.H.G.) if, the former now 
obsolete, the latter now rare in prose but still in use in poetic language; wo (common in early 
N.H.G., now usually replaced by wenn, im Falle daB, or falls, but still common in wo moglich, 
wo nicht) if (lit. where, in case that), wo anders (earlier in the period) if, wenn (common form) 
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if, wenn . . . flbcrhaupt if at all; onders (preceded by question order), wenn anders, or voraos- 
gesetzt daB pronded tint; da or dafem earlier in the period, now replaced by wo'fem in ca‘e 
that, if, proaadetl that; wenn (or m a few set expressions wo) nicht if not, unless; wo'fem nicht 
if not, unless; ira Falle daO, falls (168 II G 6 iVe/e), or sometimes Im Fall in case that, pro>ided 
that, fiir den Fall daU or falls for u«c (or to be rcad>, to lie at hand) intense tjiat, doch daB but 
only on condition that; in early N H G ohne daO, now re - — - 

dalJ except that, unless, abgesehcn da von daU except 
nur dail if it were not that, except that, onlj that, but 

ti\’c; see 168. I. 2 C 6) but let it be, on condition that, (kem andercr. wer anders, niebts 
and other ncgali\aj forms, or instead of these forms a question) — als (usually in elliptical 
constructions, sec 279 e and 239. 1 6) but, than, elec than, unless, except, saae, (niebts 
anderes) als daB (nothme else) but that, nicht — als wenn unless, wie (239, 1 b Note) but, 
derm (239. G a) but, ohne daB (after a nt.};ati\e proposition) but that, unless, denn (after 
a ncgati>c proposition and preccdctl b> the present or past subjunctive with normal word 
order, sec 168 II I' o) or cs sci denn daB (with tnnsposeil word order see 168 11 I o and 
c) if not, unless, miiBte denn (wath infinitive, sec 168 II P o) unless, hOchstens doB unices 
at most, at Ix^st, wer (169) for an>lx)d) who Compare with 279 

ffotf The cxii’anatlon of lh>* nrcaUvc mranins of (Scan or cj «cl (Sena (S*0 unlnt tn ipnc of it* •ecmtne positive 
form b ciren In 163 11 I_ n ancS Nar 

The coniunction* ■uOcr and nur al«o introduce Independent propomion* without chinRinK the meanint See 
123.2.41.233 A and 236 a 

G A concession so doch (carl> N II G , Jeremiah iv 10) altho wlicreas ob (Luke x\i 31), 
or und ob altho, ob — ob (or oder or Oder ob) whether — or, ob auch, or wie'wohl altho and the 
more common words having the s.imc geiural nicimng of aitho ob'gleich, ob'wohl, ob'sehon, 
ob'zwar, wenn'gleich (sometimes separated, but not «o frequently ,as formerly, now usually 
only when a pcronal pronoun can stand iKtwccn the parts ob — glcich, ob — wohl, &c ), 
and the separable forms wenn sebon, wenn auch , auch wenn, selbst wenn, or und wenn evTa tho, 
even if, so (followed by an advarrh or an adjective, or a noun with its preceding modifying ad- 
jectives) — auch however (eg , So groB er auch ist) wie — auch « so — auch, wie « so ^ 
auch; so = so — auch; welch (followctl by a noun) — auch however wliaicver, wer auch 
whoever, was auch whatever, wo — auch in whatever place, wo'hin — auch to whatever place, 
unge'achtet or uner^aebtet (or more rarely 'ohngeachtet), or now Ics;, commonly unge'achtet 
dafi notwathstanding that, troti'dgm or trotz'ddm daB m fjntt of the fact that, unbe'sehadet 
dessen daO without 
assume adversative, 
wShrend doch, wo 

a Of the many 
wenn, auch wenn ei 

sch ' ' ^ 


ol , 

r 


’ *hc statement is a mere assumption 
■ ■ English altfio and are used m ca'c 


oldest form but still much used in 


colloquial speech), da'iaim daB, auf daB (old forms once more common than at present, the latter 
a favorite vvith Luther), da'mit (not often employed by Luther, but now the most common form; 
see also 240. a, 2nd par ) m order that Compare 281. 

I Means: da'durch (or da'mit, &c-) daB, or separated da'durch — doB by, da'ran dafl b>, 
m'dem by Compare with 282. 

-T-, , ^ ^ wann. The following 

®nbo introducing an exception 

?*■ ® ■ , , ’ ■ ■ length liclow als than, 

trom, but, except, as, wie as, like, than, but, denn than, but, weder than, ols wie as, than, 
but, was (/«!«, but, wenn than, but The following may serve as a fair outline of their proper 
usage ‘ ‘ 


Als is used 


Note 1 Ab and the still older 


Wilhelm. Rdtcr als Blut. THfe er nicht besser 
so spHt zu gehen? Compare I rather like him 
In German • 

.Tr been thoro , 

disappeared f 


b After the 
after all- and jec 
anders als Sie. * 
to do that Ich *uj 


(. ^cii mi^euus giutKlicn^^s hier 1 am happy now here except here 


Ich 


(i 
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sein (Wieland). An allem Mangel leidend, als an Schmerz (Grillparzer’s Medea, 1) suffering a 
lack of everything but pain. 

While als is still freely used after niemand, nichts, it cannot now as in the eighteenth century 
be freely used after other negatives but is usually replaced there by auCer: Ich kann nicht ein- 
mal ein Stiickchen Papier finden als (now aufier) dieses blaue (Goethe’s Briefe, 1, 263, 16). 

After zu + adjective or adverb we still usually find als when a full clause follows, in the 
eighteenth century also when an abridged infinitive clause folloAVs, but in the latter case als is 
now supplanted by um: Sie gehen zu langsam, als dafi Sie Ihren Freund einholen kdnnten, 
or um Ihren Freund einzuholen. Weil er sein Madchen zu feurig liebt, als (now lun) sie ver- 
lassen zu konnen (Schiller). 

Note. Wie is often used here instead of als, especially in colloquial language: Sie sind mir wert und lieb, aber 
ganz anders wie du (Auerbach’s Dorf^eschichlen, 8, p. 104). Sie werten anders, wie Hire Eltern werten (Hauptmann’s 
Etnsame Menschen, 4). Du bast’s ja selber zu tragen! Kein anderer wie du! (Halbe’s Das tausendjahrige Reich, 
p. 45). Also even in the higher forms of literature: An sich ist also der Sinn des Genitivs bier kein anderer wie in 
positiven Satzen (Brupnann’s Vergleichende Grammalik, II, 2, p. 612). Und da icb nun einmal niebts wie zu lieben 
weiC (Sudermann’s Die drei Reiherfedern, 3, 10). 

c. After so'bald, so'oft (formerly also als oft), so'lange, so'fem, so'viel (formerly also 
viel), &c., in which cases it is now usually suppressed: Komm, sobald [als] du kannst, und bleib, 
solange [als] du darfst. If als is used, sobald, solange, &c. are adverbs and belong to the prin- 
cipal proposition, but when it is suppressed, as is now usual, sobald, solange become subordinat- 
ing conjunctions and belong of course to the subordinate clause. 

d. In the combination so'wohl — als as well — as, both — and: Sowohl dem gegenwartigen 
als auch dem vergangenen Jahrhundert verdanken wir grofie Fortschritte in Kunst und Wissen- 
schaft. Here we also now find sowohl . . . wie, and indeed wie is more common than als if the 
identifying als described in 4 below follows: sowohl in seiner Eigenschaft als Berliner wie als 
Mensch liberhaupt (Raabe's Die Villa Sclidnow, V). 

e. In the combinations als wenn (or also wie wenn), als ob as if, as tho, in comparisons that 
are represented as resting not upon absolutely assured facts, but upon personal impressions, 
appearances, or even represented as unreal, contrary to fact: Es scheint, als weim, or als ob 
sie reich waren. 

Note* In early N.H.G. als could be used alone without wenn or ob and still be followed by the dependent word- 
order. See 1 Sam. xx. 20. If als be used alone, present usage requires the question order. See 237. 1, A. c* 

2. Wie is used: 

a* After the positive of adjectives: weifi wie Schnee white as snow. Karl ist ebenso fleilJig 
wie du. Karl ist so alt wie Wilhelm, 

When the adjective which would stand in the second member has already been mentioned, 
it may be suppressed in colloquial speech: Richard: Amtlich? (Is the dispatch) official? Holtz- 
mann: So gut wie (Sudermann's Es lebe das Leben, pp. 43-44). 

Note* Formerly als (in M.H.G. with its full form also, or instead of it simple so, of the same origin as English fl5) 
stood after the positive, as is still occasionally found in early N.H.G. See Matth. xxviii. 3. A survival of this older 
usage is still preserved in certain constructions, especially after so and solch, where als can occasionally be found: 
so^geschwind als (or wie) mdglich. This accounts for its use in 1. c and d above. 

b* Also in connection with verbs to indicate likeness, similarity: Das Schiff flog dahin wie 
ein Pfeil, Karl spricht, wie er denkt, but Er sprach anders, als (1. b) er denkt. Er handelt 
immer so (often used in German, but not in English), wie es sein Vorteil erheischt. 

Note, In early N.H.G. (in M.H.G. also or simple so) was here still frequently used, and even later in the classi- 
cal period. See Matth. xxii. 39. A survival of this former usage is still preserved in the construction mentioned in 
1. e above. 

c. Often in the combination wie wenn as when (or also als weim after so or a negative) in 
comparisons which are represented as real: Es zischt, wie wenn Wasser sich mit Feuer mischt. 

d. After the comparative. See 6 below under denn, also 1. a. Note 1 above. 

e. After negatives. See 1. b. Note above. 

/. After umgekehrt the opposite or reverse: Die Sache ist umgekehrt, wie man sie darstellt 
(Saran’s Deutsche Verslehre, p. 48). Das logische Verhaltnis zweier Satze kann auch geradezu 
das umgekehrte werden wie das grammatische (Paul's Deutsche Grammalik, IV, p. 325). 

3. ^ In one case usage fluctuates between als and wie, with, perhaps, the preponderance on 
the side of wie, namely, in comparing different objects or actions as to the degree or intensity 
of certain qualities or forces. The grammarians demand als when degree, intensity, is to be 
expressed, and wie to express manner, likeness, quality. Degree: Er schreibt so schlecht als 
du. Manner: Er schreibt schlecht wie du. This distinction is a nice one theoretically, but it 
is not supported by practice, as can be seen in the best modern authors: Es gibt keinen anderen 
Menschen mehr auf Erden, der so all ein ist wie ich (Raabe's Zum wilden Mann, chap. 5). The 
form als is regularly replaced by wie when another als immediately follows: Als Schriftsteller 
dagegen steht er (i.e. Cicero) voUkommen ebenso tief wie als Staatsmann (Mommsen’s Romische 
Geschichte, V, chap. 12). 

4. In the predicate, however, a sharp distinction is now made in choice language between 
wie and ^s. Here als is used in all appositional constructions and hence denotes identity, oneness 
with, while wie expresses mere similarity: Ich ehre ihn als meinen Vater I honor him as my 
father (which he is). Ich ehre ihn wie meinen Vater I honor him jiist as I would my father, or 
like my father. Sie sprachen miteinander als Freunde They were speaking together as friends 
(which they were). Sie sprachen miteinander wie Freunde (like friends, but they were not). 
Leonidas focht bei Thermopila wie ein Lowe und fiel als ein Held. Friedrich Wilhelm der 
Vierte halite die Revolution nicht blofi wie, sondem als die Siinde. For that class of appositional 
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constructions which merely add an explanatory word or words to a previous noun see 233. C 

a The distinction between als and wie described above is quite commonly neglected m 
colloquial language, as wie here as elsewhere replaces als' Ich wie dem Alter, Kerlchen, ich hhtt’ 
all meinen Rotspon selber getrunken vor meinem EndM 1 (Halbe s Mutter Erie, 3, p 157) 

6 Als wie was frequently used m the classical period instead of wie after a positive and 
instead of after a comparatue, and is still so used in colloquial N G Wir fmden wohl heute 
abend kerne Statte m Amelungsbom, wo er besser nihte als wie hier (Raabe s Odfeld, chap 
xxiv) Sometimes even m the higher forms of literature Selbst die Abendrbte [ schaut anders 
aus als wie zuvor (Sudermann’s Dte drei, Retherfedern, 5, 2) 

6 Denn, like English than (older form of then), was originally a co-ordinating conjunction 
Mem Bruder ist alter, dann (older form of denn) [komme] ich Altho denn than was \ery 
common as a subordinating conjunction after comparatives m early N H G , it is now in general 
much less used there, but it is not so rare as grammarians often represent mehr denn ein MeU- 
scbenalter durch (Raabe s Hoxter tind Coney, chap 13), bluhender denn je (H Hoffmann) 
Es ist em groiier Bau, der mehr m die Breite denn m die Hohe geht (Ernst Zahn’s Menschen, 
II) See also Note 2 under 1 a above 

It IS, moreover, quite frequently employed after the comparativ’e instead of als, when there 
IS already an als (the identifying als descnbed in 4 above, or the als in the conjunction als ob) 
m the sentence Das betrachten wir eher als erne Tugend denn als emen Fehler (G Keller) 
Letzterer sah niir mehr danach aus, als ob er ernes Arztes bedurfe, denn als ob er selber stu- 
dieren wolle (Adelbert Memhardt) Wie is perhaps still more common here especiall> in 
colloquial language Als sie wahxnahm, daff ihr Besuch mehr als Storung wie als Ereude empf un- 
den wurde (Fontane's £//i, chap 9). Viel hoher wie als Epiker steht Hebbel als Lyriker (Adolf 
Bartels) 

a Denn was common m early N H G after a negative or a question, or after ander-, and 
survives m poetic language and choice prose Bei dir gilt nichts denn Gnad allein (Luther) 
Der Wind hatte seme Stmune wiedenim erhoben, doch mcht so laut denn zuvor (Raabe s Else 
von der Tanne) Der Hausherr neckte bei aller Zartheit seme Frau so lustig und unbefangen, 
als wire memand zugegen denn em alter Freundl (O Ernsts Semper der Jungkng, p 120) 
Wem wohl, denn ihr (i e der Frau), verdankt er des Liedes Keim? ''Otto Brahm m Dte nette 
deutsche Rundschau, Dec 1906 p 1420) Noch jetzt erschemt der Sohn mir im Trauma anders 
me denn frisch und bluhend (Uhland) 

7 After comparatives we sometimes in early N H G find the form weder (236. A. a) than, 

lit not the one of the two Denn em Nachbar ist besser m der nehe [ weder em Bruder m der 
feme (Prov xxv a \ r\r ti.. , _ . ,1 « 

at hand tr better, s 

gewiB viel brave , 

He is taller nor 1 

8 In Austrian and Bavanan dialects was is found after a comparative or a negative instead 

of als Er ist grosser was i = Er ist grbffer als ich. Kix was lauter Guats = nichts als lauter 
Gutes ' 

9 In certain Swiss dialects wann (= M H G niuwan except) is found after a comparative 
or a negative instead of als* grofier wann i, memand vvann i. In older German this usage was 
not uncommon m the literary language 


Conjunctions Used as Co-ordinating or Subordinating. 

240 The following conjunctions may introduce either co ordinate or subordinate propo- 
a ..a- ^ meaning 

HI 5, now 
used as n 

cu Oiuuiauiig cuujuuctiuii witn tne meaning Jor and also quite common as a subordinating 
conjunction with the mpnmg stnce, as, now only employed m the former function and meaning, 
da then, when, msoweit, msofera thus far, so far as, m'dessen, unter'dessen a little earlier m 
the period used as co ordinatmg conjunctions with the meanings m the meantime, however \et 
and as subordinating conjunctions m the meaning while. Me on the other hand, now m’the 
latter function mdessen is less common than formerly and unterdessen little used while m 

mdessen ,s used m the nieanmE 

time, while m the mean 
now , now that, so so 
Rating conjunction m 
this meaning both as 
former » 
anders 

ginger . 

ich dich V 

versorochen; min mnf . > - i ' 

hast, mufft du Wort halten. 

. . ■ . Straaten, der es horte, 

‘h die Braut telegraphieren 

L .t.umuns miauens aulgelordert warden, w.dnEeSll°’’St'RcpreSaUeS 
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gedrotit wird {Die Woche, Oct. 4, 1919). Gib dem Kinde das Spielzeug, sonst fangt es an zu 
weinen. Die kleinen Leiden mit der atifdringlichen Krapiile und was damit zusammenhangt, 
gehen auch bei mir irnmer fort, allein es lolint am Ende nicht der Miihe, lange „davon zu sprechen, 
ansonst man ja doppelte Beschwemis hat (G. Keller an T. Storm, 5. Juni 1882). 

a. Origin of Subordinating Conjunctions. In the oldest period of language development a 
formal expression to indicate the subordination of one proposition to another — hypotaxis — was 
unknown. The mere placing of one proposition alongside another — parataxis — was and is even 
still often sufficient with the aid of the context to indicate the grammatic relations: Beeile dich, 
es wird spat Hurry up, it is getting late, in hypotactical form, Beeile dich, da es spat wird Hurry 
up, as it is getting late. Hypotaxis has had within historic times a rich development becoming 
an ever more accurate expression of thought by means of its finely differentiated subordinating 
conjunctions. Most subordinating conjunctions were originally modifiers of the principal 
proposition. Thus Ich sehe, dafS (the same \vord as the demonstrative das nom. and acc., from 
which it is first distinguished in orthography in the middle of the 16th century) er zufrieden ist 
originated in Ich sehe das: er ist zufrieden. Thus also Ich tue es nicht, ohne dafi ich Hire Er- 
laubnis habe originated in Ich tue es nicht ohne das: ich habe Hire Erlaubnis. In both examples 
das is acc. neut., but later when it passed over into the subordinate clause the distinct feeling 
of its case passed away, and it, in a number of conjunctions, passed as a connective without 
inflection, the form das, later dafi, standing even after a prep, governing some other case than 
the acc., as in aufier dafi except, wahrend dafi while, anstatt dafi instead, or after a verb which 
governs the gen.: Ich erinnere mich nicht, dafi ich dies gesagt habe. In other conjunctions 
the proper case of the original demonstrative still stands, as in nachdem after, seitdem since, 
indem while. In the same manner the demonstratives der, die, das were removed from the 
principal to the subordinate proposition and thus became relative pronouns. Compare 164. 
Note, Similarly ehe and bevor, originally adverbs with the meaning before (i.e. previously) 
standing in the principal proposition, were removed to the subordinate clause and became sub- 
ordinating conjunctions with the meaning before, so that Ich war zufrieden ehe or bevor: er kam 
became Ich war zufrieden, ehe or bevor er kam. Notice that in all these examples the subordi- 
nating conjunction is a word that stood originally in the principal proposition pointing to the 
following proposition into which it finally merged. On the other hand, the co-ordinating con- 
junctions in the above list stood originally where they still stand, i.e. in the second proposition 
[jointing backward to the preceding proposition: Er war krank; trotzdem ging er aus. In this 
position das is still found in its original function and form: Er ist zufrieden, das sehe ich, but 
Ich sehe, dafi er zufrieden ist. The two propositions connected by a co-ordinating conjunction 
or a demonstrative pointing backward to the first proposition are both independent, but they 
are somewhat differentiated from simple parataxis by the use in the second proposition of a 
connecting word which shows a relation between the two propositions and thus indicates an 
intermediate stage of development between parataxis and hypotaxis — co-ordination. .Compare 
267. 4, The subordinating conjunction denn than, used after comparatives, was once co-ordi- 
nating. See 239. 6. 

'On the other hand, a few subordinating conjunctions stood originally in the subordinate clause 
as they were once relative adverbs standing in descriptive relative clauses (271. II. 7): Fliehet 
aus Babel, damit ein jglicher seine Seele errette (Jer. li. 6) = womit ein jeder seine Seele er- 
retten mdge. The idea of purpose here was at first indicated by the subjunctive of the verb 
in the relative clause, but later this idea became associated with damit, which in the relative 
function had elsewhere been replaced by womit and hence had ceased to be felt as a relative and 
began to be construed as a subordinating conjunction of purpose. Also the subordinating con- 
junctions da when, als when, so when, if, have developed out of relative adverbs, which are them- 
selves developments out of older demonstratives which once stood in the principal proposition. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


241. An interjection is a single particle, or some other part of speech used as such, or a com- 
bination of particles, or a fragment of a sentence used to give vent to some sudden outburst of 
feeling or passion, or to give expression to some intimation of will, or on the other hand to imitate 
some sound in nature. The simplest interjections, such as o!, au!, belong to the oldest forms 
of spoken language and represent the most primitive type of the sentence. Compare 260. a. 
In order to facilitate an understanding of the more idiomatic interjections illustrative sentences 
are given under the several words, A few of the most common or most difficult here follow in 
alphabetical order, others must be looked for in the dictionary: 


aber nein! expressing surprise, 
ach! expressing pain, anger, regret, displeas- 
ure. 

ach was! pooh! or bah!, expressing disdain, 
ahl expressing joy, admiration, surprise, 
also dochl Well, I never should have expected 
that! 

atsch or eetsch! teasing expression of joy at 
the loss or discomfiture of another, 
au! or autscb! e.xpression of physical pain. 


bauz! imitating a falling body: Bauz, da liegt 
er! 

bei'Ieibe nicht — um Gottes willen nicht! 
kein Bein! (colloq.) not at all! 
be'wahre! by no means! 
nein, ich bitte Sie! expressing surprise, 
bravo! or gut! hear! hear!, sign of approval, 
often in contrast to hort! hort!, which in- 
dicates disapproval, or is employed by one 
party in an assembly to call attention to 
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-something just said which they bche\c to 
be unfavorable to their opponents 
brrr' whoa’ (to stop a horse) 
bumS) imitating a falling l»d> Bums, da 
lie^ erl 

dalli (colloq ) — flmk' quick’ 

Gehen Sie mir doch mit solehem Zeugl rot ’ 
gutiger Himmel’ good heavens' 

1 du meme Gute! good gracious' 
holterdipolter, a heav'y dull noise Das gmg 
bolterdipolter (in great haste and noisily) 
hoppla, or hoppsa, or hoppsassat excl when 
some one stumbles or lets something fall 
hurra! (or hurra) hurrah' hurra hoch! hip, 
hip hip hurrah' 

huschl expression of rapidity Huscht fort 
war der Vogel! 

kerne Idee, or kern Gedankel not at all’ 

1 wo' by no means' 
juch he! or juchTieil hurrah' 
kladdera datsch, imitating a falling body 
knacks, imitating the breaking of some brittle 
substance Knacks, sagte es, da war der 
Henkel an der Tasse abgebrochen 
ja Kuchen' (colloq) Its all imagination’ 
man ja mchti m no case' 
na! unusually frequent expressing surprise 
displeasure an urgent admonition to do 
something desired by the speaker or cn 


couraging word-^ to someone to proceed 
Wer kommt nut? Na (surprise)? Kemer? 
(What no one?) Na, das fehlte nochl Well' 
That caps the climax' Na, vorwartsi 
Often used v\hen the speaker thinks that 
something confirms or soon will confirm 
his ideas word-, Na, das sagte ich Ihnen 
ja gleichl Used when one forms unwillingly 
a resolution which he cannot well avoid 
Na, ich will derm nur weiter gehen To 
express doubt as to the outcome Na, na, 
weim es nur gut auslaufti A warning 
Na, na, na, nicht so hitzigl Sharp rebuke 
na, nal Appcasmgly Na, na, es war nicht 
bhs gemeintl 

nanu, strengthened na, expressing surprise 
pity indignation disappointment impa 
ticnce Nanu, was bedeutet denn das? 
na ob or und obi in responses = well, I should 
think co' rather' 
ne, very frequent = nem 
o! ohi O' oh' 

pfuil for shame' shame on you’ 
pst! or schti sh’ hush' 

Quatschl bosh’ 

scbbnl or gutl all right’ indicating assent 
schwups, expressing suddenness SchwupsI 
hatte er erne Ohrfeige 




PART III 


WORD-FORMATION. 

242. Words are divided with reference to their formation into three classes: 
Primitives, Derivatives, and Compounds. 


PRIMITIVES. 

243. Words were in most cases once longer than now. Altho we know 
almost nothing about the subject we often speak of the first syllable of these 
older words as the root, of the part next to the root as the root suffix, of both 
root and root suffix as the stem, of the final element as the inflectional ending, 
and of them all together as a word. As our ancestors in time lost all feeling for 
the real meaning of the different elements of each word they slighted them, so 
that these words have come down to us much reduced in form, often worn away 
to a single syllable or even a single vowel. We to-day have only feeling for the 
word as a whole. From these old words new words may be formed by the 
addition of prefixes or suffixes. These new words thus formed may in turn 
become the stems from which by the addition of other suffixes still other words 
may be formed. Words which have sprung up directly from the root syllable 
and now have no other suffixes than the usual inflectional endings, and which 
are themselves the stems from which other words by the aid of suffixes spring, 
are called primitives. The strong verbs of the present and past periods of the 
language form the primitive stems fron. which a large number of German words 
have sprung. In these primitives it is the consonants that give consistency 
to the roots, for the root vowels themselves differ in the different tenses: singen, 
sang, gesungen. This difference of vowel, called gradation, is due to a difference 
of accent in an earlier period. See 26. D and 197. A. It is no longer possible 
to tell what the original root-vowel was. Thus the original root has thrown 
up different stems which have become remarkably fruitful. The different 
classes of the gradating verbs are treated in articles 198-205. The numerous 
nouns and adjectives which have been formed frorti the same roots as these strong 
verbs are, like the verbal stems themselves, in direct association with the root 
and are also true primitives. Usually, however, such nouns and adjectives 
are associated directly with strong verbs, as the original roots cannot be 
ascertained, and the strong verbs are the oldest related forms which can shed 
light on their real meaning. For fuller explanation of this point see 197. A. a. 
Note. As certain primitive nouns and adjectives have the same gradation as 
the related strong verbs, they have been treated in detail under the different 
gradation classes (beginning at art. 198) rather than here. A number of primi- 
tive nouns and adjectives have no relation to any existing strong verb, but 
can be traced back to verbs found in earlier periods of German or some older 
related language. Some primitives, however, cannot thus be traced back to 
verbal forms. Also a number of weak verbs must be regarded as primitives. 

a. Next in nature to these primitives are those derivatives with endings that have no appre- 
ciable meaning. Such are the substantives formed by adding e, de, te, d, dt, ft, st, t, or tt to a 
primitive steni, and adjectives in el, er, en, t: Grube ditch. Stand condition, Stadt city, Gruft 
tomb, eitel vain, bitter bitter, eben level, dicht close. 

Note. Such words have a change of b to f and g or h to ch before the suflSx t: freiben to drive— Trift pasture, 
schlagen to strike — Schlacht battle, geschehen to happen — Geschichte history. See also 40. 1. b. Note 1. After -1 
and "H we often find st, and after -m the ending ft instead of simple t: Geschwulst swelling, from schwellen to swell; 
Gunst from gonnen, Kunst from konnen, Gespinst (spinnen); Ankimft from ankommen, Vernunft from vemehmem 
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SUBSTANTIVAL SUFFIXES 


DERIVATIVES 

244. Derivatives are formed by adding or prefixing to a simple word a 
syllable that has an appreciable force and thus influences the meaning of the 
word: Mann man, mannUch manly. To such a derivative still other suffixes 
can be added: Mannlicbkeit manliness. 

Prefixes and suffixes were originally independent words altho now often not 
recognizable as such by means of their present form. They originally served 
as a component of a compound. Later after the compound had undergone a 
change of meaning and the syntactical relations bad become obscured they 
suffered a reduction of stress and a consequent change of form and finally lost 
their identity A concrete illustration of this development is given in 245. 
I 13. Note. While the history of some prefixes can thus be clearly traced the 
origin of most of them is entirely unknown. 


Formation of Words by Means of Suffixes. 


I. Derivative Substantives. 


246. 1. A. e (from O H G. I, hence producing mutation), heit (cognate 

with hood, as m falsehood), keit (corrupted form of O.H G ic[k]heit, hence an- 
other form of heit), which form abstract feminine substantives Those in -e 
may be formed from adjectives, and those in heit from adjectives, perfect par- 
ticiples, present infiniti\es, and nouns: pute kindness, _ Harte cruelty, Liehe 
love, Freiheit freedom, Dummheit stupidity, Ergebenheit devotion, AUwissen- 
heit omniscience, Kindheit childhood. Grammarians who claim that Bedeu- 
tendheit (or also Bedeutenheit) is the only case where heit is added to a present 
participle are not in accord \\ith the facts of the language* Treffeqdheit des 
Ausdrucks (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, II, chap 2) Sie sind einer gewissen 
TTnausreichendheit begegnet (ib , Stechhn, chap. 4, p _48). The -heit may be 
added to adjectives, and hence also to adjective participles 

Those in -keit are chiefly formed from derivative adjectives in -bar, -el, -er, 
-ig, -lich, -sam : Heiligkeit, &c. Nouns formed from adjectives in -los and 
-haft, and from certain monosyllabic adjectives, add the lengthened form 
-igkeit: Ehrlosigkeit, EUrenhaftigkeit, Seichtigkeit, &c. See II. 7. 2. 


c The forms in -e and (ig)keit often take on concrete meaning Hohe hill, height, Tiefe the 
deep, Sufligkeit something sweet. 

b Sometimes -e and -heit, or -keit and -heit, stand in contrast with each other, the former 
representing something concrete, the latter something abstract Ebene level, plain, Ebenheit 
levelness, Neuigkeit something new, piece of news, Neuheit newness, but also concrete, eme 
Ncuheit a novelty, pi Neuheiten. These three suffixes have the same general force, but when 
they are affixed to the sanie stem a little different shade of meaning sometimes develops, as 
plainly as in the preceding eicamples or in finer shades of abstract meaning Often, however, 
the differentiation is not yet complete Sufiigkeit on the — ' 

llttng sweet, candy, on the other with abstract force swe 
times for the sake of a better differentiation replaced by 
use by the once more comrnon form SiJfie sweetness of ma 
e (O H G i) was used much more frequently than now 
heit and also by ung t., „...t m tr /- _ i / 

replaced by other si ' ■ ■ . 

heit), &c These wi 
. ms Kichts hmuber, ■ 

c The suffix hen ana its corrupted form keit, both of the same origin 


It has been in many cases replaced by 
' * re itow 

‘ Sebon- 
mmera 


5 our hood and head 


“ “ ijic ^.„mli>Llau worm see also J.4 Z below ' ' 

the feminine A\ords m -e are of the same origin as those desenbed above These 
other trords in -e distinguish themselws by their lack of mutation m many cases and also bv their 
concrete meaning die Flosse (0 H G flo??a) fin, Grube (0 H G gruoba) pit, &c 

B. There is another e (Gothic a(ii) and 3 a(ti), the latter of which has left 
Its impnnt in the mutation of the preceding vowel), which forms weak masc 
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nouns denoting persons or other living beings: Bote messenger, Biirge bonds- 
man, Erbe heir, Gefahrte companion, Geselle fellow, cornrade, Schiitze marks- 
man, Hase hare, &c. Some have lost the distinguishing suffixal ending in the 
nom.: Schultheifi (gen. des SchultheiCen), Herr (gen. des Herm), &c. In 
many words -e has been replaced by the foreign suffix -er (see 5 below), which 
is a great favorite: (Gothic) fiskja, (O.H.G.) fiscari,- (N.H.G.) Fischer, &c. 
Formerly -e was also found in many weak masc. nouns denoting lifeless things, 
of which a few traces are left: Name, &c. For the history of these nouns 
denoting things see 68, 2nd paragraph. 

In older periods three suffixes were much used to denote living beings, namely . 
-e, -el, and -er, each of which was a live force in the language. Of these -er 
has been gradually replacing the other two. The suffix -el is now least common, 
and its former meaning is no longer vividly felt. The -e is best preserved in 
names of peoples, where it competes with -er: PreuBe, Russe, &c., but Englan- 
der, Spanier, &c. In Swiss dialect -i competes with these three suffixes. See 
8. 1. / and Note 3 below. 

2. Accented ei, ie (i:), and unaccented ien (lan), different forms of the same' 
foreign suffix, from which are made abstract and concrete substantives. In 
Abtei the ei goes back to M.H.G. eie, but elsewhere it corresponds to M.H.G. le, 
which in N.H.G. passed over into ei. Later, especially in foreign nouns, the 
French form was restored to some of the words: Theorei (Klopstock, Gellert), 
now Theorie. In a few cases both suffixes remain: Melodie or sometimes in 
poetry for sake of a rhyme Melodei. In one word differentiation of meaning 
has taken place: Partei, party, faction; Partie parcel, match (in matrimony), 
game, party, picnic. 

The suffix -ei does not usually mutate the stem vowel. However, as a num- 
ber of the derivatives to which it is added already have a mutated vowel, as in 
the case of Farber, tandeln, &c., mutation has in several instances spread by 
analogy: Samerei, Biiberei, Andachtelei, &c. 

The following general points with regard to their use may be of service: 

1. The form ei is found: 

a. Affixed to derivatives in -er, which denote persons engaged in a certain 
business or occupation. Here the ei denotes the idea of a trade, business, art, 
profession, or an act or state of the class of people in question: Farberei the 
dyeing business, Gerberei the tanning business, Verraterei treachery, IJber- 
lauferei desertion. These words often take on concrete meaning, and then' 
denote the building where the business is carried on: Farberei dyeing estab- 
lishment, Druckerei printing-house, Backerei bakery, &c. 

Note, The sufc ei is, after the analogy of the above words in -er, sometimes added to the plurals in -er, as Kinderei 
childishness, Abgdtterei idolatry, &c. This frequent reoccurrence of ei after -er has led to the erroneous idea that 
the suffix is -erei: Biiberei knavery, Schurkerei rascality, Sklaverei slavery, Pfafferei or Pfafferei, &c. In a few 
^ses only is -ei added here directly to the stem or to a noun not ending in -er: Abtei abbey, Dechanei deanery, 
Pfarrei parish, parsonage, Propstei provost’s residence or office, Vogtei prefecture, Narrei (early N.H.G.) or now 
Narretei tomfoolery, which has resulted from the mingling of the older Narrei with Narrenteiding or Narrenteidung 
{Faust, 1. 5798), Armutei (Walther Siegfried’s Um der Hehnal willen, IV; S.G. dialect, sometimes also in the literair 
language) cramped financial condition, poverty, Auskunftei intelligence bureau. However, in student slang ei is 
still (not so much tho as formerly) in some university towns added to the name of a family, to indicate a house where 
students live: Schiller wohnte zu Jena in einer Schrammei und Hoffmann von Fallersleben in einer Knabei. Also 
the beer-halls where the different academic societies meet take this suffix: die Beckei, Oppelei, &c. 

b. Affixed to verbs, to denote the abstract idea of repetition or prolongation 
of the activity expressed by the verb: eine grolSe Graberei (Frenssen’s Jdrn 
Uhl, chap. 26) extensive excavations, Liebelei love-affair, flirtation, Plackerei 
pestering, Plauderei chatting, chat, Neckerei teasing, Tandelei toying. 

^ Note, Only ei is added to stems in -el and -er, but monosyllabic stems affix -erei: Ziererei affectation from sich 
zieren* The noun Andachtelei (see d below) false devotion affixes -elei after the analogy of the verbs in -eln, 

c. Sometirnes -ei has collective force: Reiterei cavalry, Biicherei library, 
die ganze Treibelei (Fontane) the whole family or tribe of the Treibels. 

Sometimes we find in -el the combined force of c and d: Diese Treibelei war 
ein Irrffim (Fontane’s Frau Jenny, XVI) This whole Treibel business (striving 
to get into the Treibel family by marriage) was a mistake. 

If the stem of the word does not end in -el or -er, the suffix here is -erei: die 
ganze Felgentreuerei (Fontane) the whole Felgentreu family. 
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d. In the uses a and b and sometimes c, the ei very often has a disparaging 
force: Juristerei business of a pettifogger, Lauferei much unpleasant running 
about, Leserei indiscriminate reading, Reimerei poem without poetic merit 
containing jingling rhymes, Auslanderei predilection for everything foreign, 
affectation of foreign manners, Englanderei Anglomania, Riickwartserei^ re- 
actionary movement, retrogression, Schieberei profiteering by selling things 
clandestinely in disregard of governmental regulations and restrictions, Preis- 
treiberei /ormzg pnces up for sordid purposes in contrast to Preisabbau brtnpng 
excessive prices down to a healthy level. Ilnd daff das Madel bei dieser ewigen 
Warterei vielleicht um die schdnsten Partien kommt, das kiimmert Sie wohl 
gar nicht? (Beyerlein’s Damon Othello^ 1,8). The Ge — e (see 83. b) formations 
have a somewhat similar meaning, but more distinctly^ abstract and verbal 
force, and cannot be used in the plural, as can those in -ei, as in Zu allem, was 
er sonst . , . auf sich genommen, nun auch noch die Komiteesitzungen wegen 
des Kirchenbasars und die Laufereien von einem zum andem, ujn eine allge- 
meine Beteiligung der gehildeten Kreise zuwege zu bringen (Telmann’s Wahr- 
keit, XI). 

e. In a few geographical terms; see 3 below. 

2. The form ie is used mostly in foreign words, especially in a number of 
scientific and geographical terms: Theologie, Geographie, Geologie, Picardie, 
Normandie, &c. Also in the arts : Stenographie, Lithographic, Photographie, &c. 

3. The form ien is found in a number of geographical terms: Spanien (pro. 
Spa:'ni3n), Ftalien, Si'zilien, &c., but PicarMie, Norman'die, &c. These for- 
eign names in -ien have been conformed to the German model PreuCen Prussia, 
&c., the ie becoming ien. In a few geographical names the form is ei: Tiirkoi, 
Lombardei, Walachei, Mandschurei, Mongolei, 

3. el masc., less commonly fern, and neut., suffix with the general idea of a 
close association, which has developed different groups of meanings more or less 
distinct: (1) the idea of a thing in close association with an activity, i.e. an 
instrument: Hebei (from heben to lift) lever, Meiffel (from older meiCen to 
hew, cut, now no longer in use) chisel, Stempel (L.G. and M.G. form of H.G. 
Stempfel from a L.G. verb corresponding to H.G. stampfen to stamp) stamp, 
pestle, Stachel (from stechen to prick) prick, spine, goad; (2) a person or living 
being in close association with an activity: Kriippel (originally a L.G. form 
with pp instead of H.G. pf from an older L.G. verb corresponding to older H.G. 
kriipfen to bend) cripple, Gimp el (from older gumpen to hop, jump) bull- 
finch, fig. block-head, dunce; (3) a thing in close association with a thing: 
Knhchel (from Knochen bone) knuckle, ankle, Armel (from Arm arm) sleeve, 
die Eichel (from Eiche oak) acorn, die (formerly der) Angel (from older Ange 
sharp point) fish-hook; (4) a person in close relation with a thing: Tdlpel 
(from older Dutch dorper, where dorp corresponds to H.G. Dorf village) lout, 
rustic, dunce, lit. villager; (6) a person in close association with a person, a 
large productive group illustrated in 8. 1. /. Note 3 below. For important 
additional matter see 1. B. (2nd par.) above 

In late M.H.G. this suffix lost its productivity as a form to indicate instru- 
ment, as in (1). It was replaced in new formations by -er. See 5. c below. 
Mi^h earlier than this, even in O.H.G. -er began to crowd out -el in its functions 
to denote persons in a close relation to an activity, as in (2). , 

The -el of tb-''** -—♦* - — - — < — — * 


^ en or sometimes only e or even disappearing entirely, usually a'ma^i 
suffix, less commonly neut. It is of different origin in different words, and has 
to-day no appreciable meaning. It is used in words which denote: ‘ * 

a. An instrument: Spaten spade, Bogen bow, Haken hook, &c. ' 

H^en haVb^r, something: Laden store, Schuppen shed, 
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c. A part of the body; Magen stomach, Riicken back, Daumen thumb, &c. 

d. An abstract idea in a few cases: Glaube(n) faith, Friede(n) peace, Schreck 
or Schrecken fright. 

e. Various other things: Same or Samen seed, Ost or Osten east, &c. 

/. It forms the ending of many geographical names. See 88. 1. 

5. er (O.H.G. ari, from Latin arius = English er or the latinized form ar, 
as in baker, scholar), masc. suffix, used to form appellations of male beings. 
Compare 1. B. 2nd paragraph. Mutation of the stem vowel is the rule when 
the suffix is added directly to the stem-word, but there are some exceptions: 
Backer, &c.; Dampfer, Frager, Maler, &c. ; both forms without differentiation 
in der Schlachter or Schlachter butcher \ with differentiation in case of der 
Schlager heater, swordsman, sword, kicker (of a horse) and der Schlager some- 
thing that takes, of a play or a book, as in Das Buch ist ein Schlager. When 
-er is preceded by another suffix mutation is not so common, perhaps, as non- 
mutation: Stamm (e)ler, &c., but also Pfortner, &c. When the -er is added 
to names of cities and places a few irregularities occur in the form of the stem, 
which are the same as for the proper adjectives described in 11. 10. 1. b. 
Note 2. The leading points as to use are as follows; 

a. Affixed to substantives it indicates that the person either manufactures 
the article or thing named in the stem of the substantive or is associated with 
it in a business or professional way: Hafner potter, Gartner gardener, Sanger 
singer, Schauspieler actor (on the stage). 

b. Affixed to verbal stems it indicates either that the person is temporarily 
engaged in the activity expressed in the verbal stem, or is engaged therein in 
a business or professional way: der Leser the reader, Bettler beggar, Schneider 
tailor, &c. It is also used of animals: Weidenbohrer caterpillar of the goat- 
moth, &c. The -er is added to verbal stems indicating an involuntary activity 
in order to denote a single manifestation of such involuntary activity: Seufzer 
sigh, Schluchzer sob, especially in colloquial speech, as in Riilpser belch, etc. 
From this starting point -er has developed into a productive suffix to indicate 
an activity that is conceived as a unit, i.e. not indefinitely prolonged but as an 
individual performance or act: Jodler yodling-song, Hopser hop-dance, Walzer 
waltz. Spritzer (ein Regen, der nur ein wenig spritzt) shower, Abstecher 
excursion, little trip (einen Abstecher nach B. machen), Jauchzer shout, cheer, 
Treffer lucky hit, Fehler mistake, Schnitzer blunder, Puffer thump, nudge, 
Diener bow (einem einen Diener machen), &c. 

As in case of -ig in 1 1 . 9. 1 . & below -er is sometimes employed to form derivatives 
from compounds made from a syntactical group of words: Befehlshaber = den 
Befehl haben -f- er; Eckensteher = an der Ecke stehen -b er; Langschlafer = 
lange schlafen -b er. 

After the analogy of the numerous derivatives from stems in el and en in a and h above, as Bettler beggar 
and Hmner potter, the suffix er is lengthened to ler and ner in a large number of words with stems not ending in el, 
en: Dorfler (now more common than the older form Dorfer) villager from Dorf, GegenfiiCler antipode, Hinterwaldler 
backwoodsman. Kriegervereinler (Raabe’s Vtlla Schonow, v) member of a club of veteran soldiers, Khnstler artist, 
JNeusprachler one who devotes himself to the scientific study of modern languages, Wissenschaftler or Wissenschafter 
scientinc invcst^ator, man of science, .^tertumskundler archeologist, !&iegsgewinnler one who has made money 
out of the war^R^ler cyclist, Sommerfrischler visitor at a summer resort, Tischler joiner, &c.; Gldckner helUringer 
/ Mariner harpist, S:c. Liigner liar does not belong here, as *t is derived from the older form Liigen 

(still use m early a.H.G.), now Liige. There is usually no disparaging sense in -ler, as is sometimes claimed. 

exists it lies in the meaning of the stem word, as in Zuchthausler (convict ) — ^Zuchthaus (penitentiary) -h 

c. Figuratively er is often applied to names of lifeless objects: Wecker 
alarm clock, Bohrer gimlet, Schraubenzieher screw-driver, Verfliissiger con-^ 
denser, Trockner drjdng apparatus, Eindecker monoplane, Zweidecker biplane, 
Bagger dredger, Opemgucker opera-glass, &c. In a number of words it indi- 
cates an object that is affected by an action: Ableger or Absenker layer, runner, 
lit. a shoot that has been bent to one side and sunk in the ground for the purpose 
of rooting it, Hinterlader breech-loader, lit. a gun that is loaded behind, Walzer 
hea\’y, unwieldy book, lit. a book that must be rolled when it is moved, &c. 

d. It forms a few masculines corresponding to feminines in e: Tauber or 
Tauber male pigeon — Taube pigeon, Witwer widower — Witwe widow; Puter 
(N.G.) turkey-cock — Pute (N.G) turkey-hen. 
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e Affixed to names of cities, countries, and continents, it indicates a resi- 
dent or subject of the place in question Romer Roman, Irlander Irishman, 
Euro'paer inhabitants of Europe In a number of words the -er is usually 
added to a shorter stem than the one found in the name of the place Banner 
inhabitant of Barmen, Bmger inhabitant of Bingen, Bremer inhabitant of 
Bremen, Emder inhabitant of Emden, &c For explanation see II 10 1 d 
Note 2 below 

In the lengthened form -Faner it is often added to a name of a person to 
indicate a follower, disciple of Kantianer, Goethianer, Wagnenaner, Ritsch- 
lianer, &c 


V>«Qnaiscbe instead ol Wcuaaiert to 

/ In a number of foreign and in colloquial language a few German words 
the French form of this suffix accented -r _oj- Offi'zier 
officer, Juwe'lier jeweler. This same m the form 

of eer, as m pioneer In a few won n added to 

the foreign -ler Ka'ssier or less commonly Ka'ssierer cashier Tape'zier or 
Tape'zierer paper hanger The -er indicates that the noun has been brought 
into relation to the corresponding German form of the verb* kassieren, tape- 
zieren In a few cases the French pronunciation of the suffix has been re- 
tained, as in Portier (pro pon'tla) door keeper, Ban'kier banker In a few 
instances the French suffix with French pronunciation is added to German stems 
Kneipier toper, beer house keeper, &c In a large number of foreign words 
Latin or (unaccented m the sing and accented in the pi ) and its French form 
eur correspond to German er: der Pro'fessor professor (pi Profe'ssoren), 
Redak'teur editor, &c 

6 1m (usually causing mutation), fern suffix, used to form fem from 
masc appellations denoting a rank, dignity, occupation Grafm countess, 
Graf count, Pfairerm pastor’s wife For use with titles see 92 6 

a Words ending in e drop it before adding m, as in Fran'zosm French lady, 
from Fran^zose Words ending m erer may drop one of the er’s before adding 
in, as in Zauberm sorceress, from Zauberer 

b In popular language -in is often weakened to -en or -n die Buchholzen 
Mrs Buchholz die Frau Junkem Mrs Junker See 92 6 

c In North German dialect -m is often replaced by -sche: Sundersche = 
Sundenn), &c It is most commonly found after masculine stems in -er as 
here It is derived from Latin -issa (as in abbatissa abbess) thru the French, 
and is thus of the same origin as English ess, which also came thru the French 
For the use of -sche m names see 92 6 (2nd par ) 

2 Most appellations of male persons have corresponding forms for female 
persons only a few words as Gast guest and most nouns in -hng have the same 
form for both genders Kaiser emperor, Kaiserm empress, Lehrer teacher, 
Lehrenn lady teacher But Sie ist unser Gast Sie ist der Lieblmg aller. 
I^n the use of the feminine form German goes very much farther than English 
See, however, 253, III 2 a for other exceptions to the rule 

(related to ung in 15 1 below) now commonly written hng (cognate 
with Eng Img as in sapling), except in the cases mentioned m a and b, usually 
a suffix whether it be applied to males or females sometimes however, 

in the form Imgin with reference to the latter, as die bntische JungUngin (Raabe’s 
chap 11), usually causing mutation if affixed directly to the stem 
It IS affixed to nouns, verbs adjectives and in a few cases to other parts of 
speech, to form designations of persons or other living beings, less commonly 
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of things, with the meaning of intimate relation or association: Saugling child 
at the breast (so called from its close association with sucking), Sauerling 
mineral water with a sour taste, Ankommling new-comer, Nadling (Walther 
Siegfried’s GritU Bnmnenmeister] S.G., sometimes used in the literary language) 
a piece of thread cut off from the spool and drawn thru the eye of the needle 
for use in sewing, Hauptling one who is associated with others in the relation 
of head, chieftain, Giinstling one who receives favors, favorite, Peinling (H. 
Hoffmann’s Rittmeister, p. 204) one who gives; causes pain, pedant, Liistling 
one who seeks the gratification of his senses, sensualist, Griindling, groundling 
(a kind of fish that stays upon the bottom of a body of water), Hanfling a bird 
that feeds upon hemp-seed, linnet, Haftling prisoner; derivatives from verbs 
sometimes with active, sometimes with passive' force, as Eindringling intruder, 
lit. one who intrudes, Strafling convict, lit. 07ie who is hemg punished; Friihling 
spring, Neuling novice, Finsterling a friend of darkness and ignorance, ob- 
scurant. From the idea of a close relation to something or in a close association 
with someone in the work of helping, teaching comes the idea of littleness, 
youth, dependency: Samling seedling, Setzling 'small rooted plant for setting 
out, young fish to be put into a pond for the purpose of propagation, SchoBling 
shoot. Nestling young bird, Daumling hop-o’-my-thumb, Pflegling ward, 
Schiitzling protege, Zdgling pupil, Lehrling apprentice, &c. In dialect this 
idea of littleness and that of the closely related conception of endearment are 
more distinctly and commonly associated with the older form -ing. These 
ideas developed in Mecklenburg and Hither Pomerania in the course of the last 
century out of the older idea of association as found in names of animals, as 
Briining (= Pferdchen), originally from association with the color of the horse. 
The idea of endearment naturally became associated with -ing when it was 
applied to a pet animal and the idea of littleness as naturally arose when it 
was used with little pets. See 8. 1. / below. Also ih the literary language the 
diminutive force in -ling is so strongly felt that an additional diminutive suffix 
is rarely added. In Old Norse and in modern English this suffix also has in 
a number of cases pure diminutive force, and the same is true of the correspond- 
ing Latin and Greek k-suffix. 

A number of words in -ling have a depreciatory meaning: Mietling hireling, 
Eindringling intruder, Nachaffling one who apes another’s ways, dress, Aus- 
wiirfling scum, one cast out from human society, Schadling one who is a menace, 
a source of harm to society, &c. This -lint?, from association with such words 
as have in themselves a depreciatory meaning or from the general idea of de- 
pendency developed in the suffix, often assumes depreciatory force and has 
become productive especially in this sense: Hdfling courtier, Dichterling 
poetaster, Giinstling one supported by the favor of a king, lord, &c., Witzling 
would-be-wit, Emporkdmmling upstart, parvenu, Einseitling (H. Seidel’s Lang, 
lang ist's her) one-sided, narrow-minded person, &c. Sometimes in a milder, 
humorous sense: Feistling (Raabe’s Stopfkuchen, p. 129) fat fellow, ‘fatty.’ 

a. ^ The idea of close association early led to the idea of origin and gave rise to many patro- 
nymics as seen in the names of old Germanic tribes and families: Thiiringer, Merowinger, 
Karolinger, ^ &c. There are many modern family names that end in -ing, as Henning, Griining. 
Corresponding to these names in -ing are also names in s or sen: Ebers (gen.) = Ebers Sohn, 
Jansen = Jahns Sohn, Schmitz = Schmidts Sohn. The Latin genitive ending i often occurs 
here instead of German -s: Eberti = Eberz. Instead of the genitive here the diminutive -lein 

-iS; &c.) or -ke (Low German = -lein) may be added, or the adjective Mein prefi.xed: 
Bocklin, Godecke, Kleinschnudt, &c. Many names of places are derived from the family 
names in -ing, usually ending in -ingen, the en being the dat. pi. ending after the prep, zu under- 
stood (see also 88. 1): 'Tubingen city of Tubingen, Gottingen, &c.; also in shortened form, 
-ing, especially in Bavaria: Freising. In some sections of the Midland, as in Thuringia and 
Hesse -ungen is also found here, usually added to a noun designating a thing, thus indicating 
a close association with the thing in question: Salzungen, &c. In case of certain ruling 
farnilies -er is added to -ing: Karolinger descendant of Karl der Grofie, Carlovingian, &c. 
This is a sur^dval of older usage, which employed here linger interchangeably with -ing. Luther 
still uses both Fremdling and Fremdlinger (Luke xvii. 18). 

b. The earlier form of the suffix was -ing. As it verj’- commonly stood after al, il, ul,_ the 
preceding 1 became associated with it, and finally the lengthened form -ling supplanted it in 
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8 1 lein (O H G ilm) and chen (earlier ichin, cognate with Eng ktn as 

m lambkin), neuter diminutive suffixes different developments of the older 
simple form -in (see / Note 3 below) affixed to nouns usually causing mutation 
when they follow an accented syllable The former is the original H G suffix, 
which in different dialectic forms is still used everyivhere m the South m familiar 
language (see / below) In the form of lem and lin (more common in his later 
writings) it was employed by Luther m his translation of the Bible and else\A here 
as the more dignified form, in preference to the M G -chen, but it has only 
limited use to day in the literary language and only m the form of lem, being 
largely confined to a beautiful style and a few common words with endings 
that are difficult to unite with chen, as Buchlein, Fischlem, &c Modern 
authors however, do not seem to regard a number of these combinations as 
harsch die Fischchen (Spielhagen s Fret gehoren p 15) After stems in ch 
and g it IS common to employ a double diminutive formed by adding chen 
to -el (the shortened form of -lein) Buchelchen booklet, Sachelchen little 
matter pretty little thing, gimcrack, Wagelchen little wagon 

In the eighteenth century -chen, the diminutive suffix of the middle portion 
of the Midland, replaced -lem m the language of the prose unters Lessing, 
Wieland Herder, and others who had taken the Upper Saxon dialect as their 
standard Gradually -chen became established m the literary language in 
general and the familiar language of the North in particular, while under the 
influence of the poets Goethe, Burger, Voss, and others -lem secured a permanent 
place of honor m poetry 

a If a word ends m e, el, or p- -*■ i diminutive 

suffix Bubchen from Buhe, Ns »arten, &c 

h The diminutive endings a inguage be 

affixed to plurals in er, and also die }^d 

chen or Eanderchen (see / Not -jj u. p spoken of 

slightingly or in a tone of friendly familiarity 

c The mutation is often dropped especially when the suffix expresses irony and in case of 
proper names uhere the suffix has more the force of endearment than littleness (see 2 below) 
Ich habe dies Tahr emen Roggen und Weizen, uberhaupt em Komchen (~ em prachtvolles 
Kora a splendid crop of gram) gebaut wie noch me Dann kam auch noch em klelnes Scblag- 
anfallchent (Sudermatins Ilamai 1 4) Then there came m addition a nice little (ironical) 
stroke of paralysis* By dropping mutation we may emphasize the idea of largeness or efficacy 
while the use of mutation makes prominent the idea of littleness Der Physiolog spricht von 
Blutkugelchen, em Jagdfreund aber spricht mit begeisterter Liebe von semen me fehleoden 
Kugelchen Vorlaufig fnert’s und schneit’s noch lustig weiter Das gibt wieder em Wasser- 
chen (Halbe s Der Strom p 20) a great flood In the literary language it is the rule that the 
suffix does not cause mutation if it follows an unacc nt 1 syllable Monatchen, Hoffnungchen, 
&c Most of the exceptions to this rule occur after w or J m -el and -er VSgelchen, Bnlderchen, 

&.C 

We say Hansel (also Hansel — Rosegger) Hanschen, Annchen, (but also Annchen — Bis 
marck to Herr von Puttkamer April 5 1S4S) Franzchen, Roschen, but usually proper names 
remain unmutated Tonnerl, Lottchen, Karichen &c 

The use of mutation varies a good deal Frauchen, but Fraulem, Onkelchen, but VdtercJien 
Jiingchen (also Jungchen — Sudermann s Der Stnrmgcselle Sokrates 3 3) or Jungelchen, Tftnt’ 
chen, but Baschen, Mutterchen (also Mutterchen — Sudermann s D 5 S' 1 17 


wieuer nach einer Weile sagte Hedwig , Ahi 
V^andmother' Uhat my Dear? 
(Goethe) Wartmg (see/) nochl \\att a mom 
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feining gezogen (M. Dreyer’s In Belimdlung, 1). In verbs the form 1 is very common; lacheln 
to smile, from lachen to laugh, &c. See III. 2 below. 

/. In dialect these suffixes have assumed a great variety of forms which .can be indicated here 
in only the roughest outlines: in southern Bavaria and Austria -el, -erl, -1 with a plural of the 
same form or one in -eln, -erin, &c.; -le with a plural of the same form; 7 le or -I with the plural 
-Ian or -len; in Upper Bavaria in palatalized form, -ei, -ai, -i, -o, &c. with a plural of the same 
form; Biibel, jedes Aderl, Herzerl (with lengthened form after the analogy of many words in 
-er, as Ader, dimin. Aderl), bissei = bissel (S.G. for bihchen); in Switzerland -li with the 
plural -li or -lini; also found in palatalized form -ji or -ti: Retli (Radlein), pi. Retli or Retlini; 
Meitji (Madlein), Vogulti (Voglein); i (older -in; see Note 3) with the plural -ini, used as a 
pure diminutive, also in pet-names and in words denoting a relationship, also found in other 
sections of the German-speaking territory in pet-names: Hischi (Hauslein), pi. Hischini, Ruodi 
(Ru:odi:, character in Schiller’s Tell, now Ruedi or Riiedi, pet-name from Rudolf), Ehni grand- 
father; in Wiirttemberg -le with the plural -le or the three reduced forms -la, -li, -licb (from 
older -lach; see 17. a. Note below): Tischle, pi. Tischle, Tischla, Tischli, TiscMch; in Fran- 
conia -la (from -lein) with the plural -li (from older -lach): Elindla, pi. Ejndli; in the Mid- 
land -Chen or che, pi. -chen or -cher; in the North -ken with the plural -ken, -kens, kes; 
often in palatalized form -je, tje with the plural -jes, -tjes; sometimes -ke, -eke,,, -elken, 
-sken,'-tien instead of -ken: Maken (Madchen), pi. Makens, &c.; i^atje = Annchen. 
In Mecklenburg and Hither Pomerania -ing (see 7 above) is used as a diminutive, especially, 
however, as a sign of endearment. 

Note 1. The Austrian and Swiss dialects are especially inclined to the use of diminutive endings, which in con- 
sequence of their frequent use naturally lose somewhat of their original force,^ Hence some words, as Homl C == Horn- 
lein), &c., are often found with diminutive ending, whether the reference is to something small or large, beautiful 
or ugly. The Swiss often refer to some familiar mountain even tho it be a high one as das Bergli. Thus the diminutive 
often seems to be only a means of sharp individualization, a kind of personification. Similarly the North German 
refers to his native village as mein Dorfchen. In general, however, the North is more sparing with the use of the 
diminutive than the South. In the dialect of some parts of the North the diminutive occurs very little. This may 
be a survival of older general usage. In the oldest historical period the diminutive was little used. It first became 
common in M.H.G. and spread from the South northward. 

Note 2. In M.H.G. diminutives did not have a distinctive plural ending. As can be seen by a glance at/ above 
most of the dialects have since developed a distinctive plural form. On the other hand, in the middle portion^ of 
the Midland, upon which the literary language rests, there is no such distinctive plural as words with the ending 
-chen are inflected according to the e-less plural class. The impulse, however, to give some expression to the plural 
idea in diminutives is often so strong that the stem word, if an er-plural, is given its regular plural form if the diminu- 
tive is used in the plural; Elinderchen instead of the strict literary form ^ndchen. In loose colloquial speech and 
sometimes even in the literary language the er-pIural here is not felt as incongruous as it is closely associated with 
the neuter gender and hence does not seem improper in the plural of a neuter diminutive. Such formations, Kinder- 
chen, Kinderlein, Src., tho not strictly correct, began to appear in the literary language in the fourteenth century and 
have not since entirely disappeared. Further to the west in the Midland the dialectic form of the diminutive, -che, 
made it easy to find a plural form. The neuter plural ending -er is added to the suffix and in some dialects also to 
the stem word; Kindche, pi. Kind cher or Kindercher; Madche, pi. Madcher or Madercher. In the last example 
the plural of the stem word does not end in -er, but this ending here has in certain dialects become a fixed type. Under 
N.G. influence a plural in -s also occurs: Madchens, Frauleins, See 80. 3. 

Note 3. ^ The oldest diminutive forms are -ilo (masc.) or -ila (fern.) of O.H.G., -iko of Old Saxon, and -in (identical 
with the -in in II. 3 below), all with the meaning close association with, coming from, springing from, hence often 
with the idea of endearment, sometimes with the conception of littleness: die Eichel, from O.H.G. eihhila acorn, 
something coming from the oak tree, O.H.G. eih, N.H.G. Eiche; der iirmel, from O.H.G. armilo sleeve, something 
closely associated with the arm; Uulfilo coming from Wolfhart, i.e. son of Wolfhart, in oldest German a type widely 
used for pet-names, sometimes also with diminutive force. The suffix -in survives as a fossil in Schwein(Sau -f- m, 
M.H.G. su + in) pig, lit. young of a sow, also in Low German Kuken (r=: Kiichlem). It is still found as a living 
suffix in Swiss dialect as the diminutive -i, especially in pet-names: Augi (= Auglein), Ruedi (pet-name), &c. In 
names the suffixes -ilo, -iko often lost every vestige of their original force, so that the words containing the suffixes 
became family names: Wdlfel, Reineke or Reinecke, &c. As these suffixes from the very start had more frequently 
the idea of endearment than that of littleness -In, or in shortened form i, was even in oldest German sometimes added 
to the 1 or k to bring out clearly the diminutive idea: O.H.G. Kindilin or kindill; M.H.G. kindelln, kindel. These 
strengthened forms are the common S.G. -lein, -le, -el or -1, M.G. -chen, N.G. -ken of to-day as given in / above. 
Modem -el (or -1) represents both O.H.G. -ilo and -ill. Out of the diminutive idea of the strengthened forms arose 
the conception of endearment, so that these forms now indicate both littleness and endearment. As the -el that 
came from O.H.G. -ilo is now identical in form with the -el that came from O.H.G. ill it is no longer felt as a sep- 
arate suffix.^ In names also the strengthened suffixes have often lost every vestige of their original meaning as in 
rase of the sim^e suffixes described above, and the words containing them have become mere family names: Wolflin, 
Beyerlem (for Bayerlem), &c. Compare 7. a above. 

On the other hand, we often find in sections of the Southwest the present diminutiv'e suffix -le with the meaning 
or close association, either as a survival of older usage or as a modern development out of the diminutive idea, in 
either case indicating the close relation between the two ideas; der P/arrerle the son, nephew, or servant of the pastor, 
i.e. someone closely associated with the pastor; der Studentle (Auerbach's Dorfgeschichierit II, p. 97), here used of 
one who had once been a student, lit. one of or belonging to the students; Rauberles (260. 2. A under spielen) spielen 
to pluy robbers, lit, to play belonging to the robbers. This idea of association is also found in these sections in nouns 
made I rom adjectives: der Geschwindle a slow worker, lit. ironically “the swift one," der Gescheidtle one who thinks 
himself bright, &c. In the Midland we find -chen similarly used: Soldatches spielen (G. Asmus's Atnerikanisches 
Sktzcawitch, P* association is well preserved in Swiss -i: Gotti godfather, Lufti (Luft i = 

Wmabeutei), Scnixcni ( = Schleicher), Choli (Kohle -{- i) coal-black horse, Plari (plarren + i) one who starts to cry, 
bawl for every little thing, &c. There always lies in -i a touch of feeling, a tone o endearment, playfulness, and 
often censure, disapproval, or scorn. 

2. ^ These suffixes have not only diminutive force, but are also used to express 
the idea of endearment, tenderness, comeliness, neatness, something affording 
satisfaction and pleasure, as well as the idea of slyness, stealth', and lastly con- 
tempt. Here lein and chen often form somewhat different shades of mean- 
ing. In the literary language of the North chen has usually the idea of en- 
dearment, comeliness, sarcasm, contempt, slyness, pleasure, and even of large- 
ness, as the diminutive is often used ironically, implying the opposite of what 
is actually asserted; Frauchen dear wife, Pa'pachen dear Papa, Hiitchen a 
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pretty Int, Kastchen an ornamental little bo\ or jewel ca‘?kct» die jungen Herr- 
chen the young gentlemen (-sarcastic), cm Poten'tatchen an insignificant little 
potentate, ein hiibscbes Summehen a met little (meaning a big) sum of money 
Lein, besides Us u^c in beautiful poetic sty Ic, is also found sometimes m common 
style, be It prose or poetry, where it has more strictly than chen the idea of 
littleness and more intensely the idea of contempt cm Hlindlein a little dog, 

uscrlcin (a conltniptiious 
ste Pfafflcin (contempt ), 

, }] as utU das uerden? I, 

< &c As lem IS so little 

used m the North in plain prose, the simple idea of littleness is best expressed 
by placing the adj klein before the noun In South German authors the \cry 
opposite use of lem and chen above mcntionctl may be found Lem rlcnotts 
something nice and lar ’ of in a sense of disparage 

inent and littleness c nice large bunch of seven 

chemes Das letzte gehnbt, hattc ihn schon 

seit emigen Wochen verlassen (O Ktiierj Lm paar schlechtc Khmmcrchen 
(id) 

The two forms chen and lem arc in certain cases difTcrenilv distributed, the 
one being used in connection w ith certain w ords the other tniplov ttl with others 
We say Ohrlappchen, ZUndholzchen, Licbchen, cm biCchen, Bleib noch cm 
Stundchen bei mir, but Bauerlem, Brimnlein, sem Schcrflem boitrngen, Sem 
Stundlem hat gcschlagcn Sometimes difTcrcniiation takts place Frauchen 
dear uife and Fraulem Miss Mannlcm and Wciblcm of human beings, Mann- 
chen and Weibchcn of animals 

In a number of words and expressions only the dimmutivt form of the noun 
IS used GansefuBchen quotation marks, Fraulem Miss unmarried woman 
Grubchen dimple Hautchen membrane Scherflein mite sem Schhfehen 
scheren to feather one s ow n nest sem Miitchen an emem kiihlcn to v ent one's 
anger upon a person, ins Faustchen lachen to laugh in ones sleeve In 

case of Fraulem, chen is in colloquial language added to lem to bring out the 
diminutive force or to give expression to the idea of endearment Nc , ns the 
original meaning of the lem is no longer v ividly felt Da auf dem Tisch, gnadtges 
Fraulemchen (Suderniann's /'ri/rc/icw, 1) 

9 ms (cognate w ith ness as m {goodness, see 16 2 below ), earlier in the pcriwl 
also mifi (nuC) especially in S G , a neut and less commonly fern (99 2 b and 
3 c) suflix usually causing mutation, affixed to nouns adjectives, [Krfect par 
tiaplcs (as m Gestandnis confession = gestandfen) + nis), and verbs (especially 
such as have prefixes) to denote 

a An act, performance, activity, function or something concrete which is 
represented as having active force Gelobms xovv, Wagnis daring deed, Bc- 
sorgms fear concern Ereigms occurrence, Begrnbms funeral, also tomb (ac- 
cording to b) Gedachtnis memory, Verstandms understanding comprehension, 
Vermachtms testament, legacy, Hindemis hindrance that which hinders 
Argerms that which gives ofTense, Verhangms cvi! fate that brings about evil 
things 


b That which is the result or object of the activity implied in the verbal 
stem of the noun, or that which is at the same time the result of an action and 
yet IS Itself an active force Verzcichnis catalogue, list Erzeugms product 
Ergebms result BedUrfms need, that which one needs Verhangms snd or evji 
fate Bundnis alliance that which is the result of union and at the same time 
has active binding force 

c A condition or quality or something concrete which possesses the qiiahtv 
mdicated by the stem of the word Fmstemis darkness, Faulnls rottenness 
Wirmis chaotic condition, confusion Geheimius secret thing, a secret, Bittcrms 
bitter thing 

d The place where the condition implied in the stem of the word is found 
tjeiangnis prison, lit a place where one is caught, Wildms w ildcrncss 
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10. rich, see 17. h. 

11. 1. sal or its weakened form sel (O.H.G. isal), usually neut., but in 

a few cases fern. (99. 3. c), and formerly also in a few cases masc. (99. 3. c), 
sometimes causing mutation. They are usually found after verbal stems, and 
only in several instances are affixed to nouns. These suffixes have in part a 
force similar to that of nis, but differ often from it in that they have a more 
comprehensive and intensive force. They have usually an abstract meaning 
and contain a collective idea, implying that the activity expressed in the 
verbal stem is long continued, oft repeated, customary, or is extended over 
a considerable field, or is associated with a large number of objects. Some- 
times they may take on concrete meaning, especially sel. Nouns having these 
suffixes denote: 

a. A thing which is represented as the subject, or the object, or result of the 
activity implied in the verbal stem of the noun : Das Schicksal that which sends, 
or is sent, hence good or evil fate, destiny, der Stdpsel that which stops, a stopper, 
das (also der) Hacksel that which is chopped, chopped feed, das Fiillsel that 
which is filled in, stuffing, das Rinnsal that which has resulted from flowing 
water, a channel, watercourse, das Labsal anything (as food, drink, encourage- 
ment, &c.) which refreshes body or mind. 

h. A condition, state, or an action: das Wirrsal confusion, confused state, 
die Triibsal affliction, die and das Miihsal difficulty, misery, das Irrsal state of 
erring, erring course, erring, serious error (as in religious belief), which causes 
a train of errors. In these same words and others the meaning may sometimes 
become more concrete, indicating something that causes this condition or state, 
or the place where the condition is found or the action takes place: das Miihsal 
that which causes misery, das Wehsal that which causes serious trouble, sorrow, 
das Scheusal that which instils fear and aversion, a monster, das Irrsal a place 
where one can easily err, a labyrinth. 

c. Sel often denotes something insignificant or contemptible: das TJber- 
bleibsel something left over, remnant, das Geschreibsel a miserably written 
production, das Hervorbringsel inferior production. Erschachert, indem er 
fiir ein Mitbringsel (insignificant acquisition) unsre Ehre preisgab (Fontane’s 
Scliach von Wuthenow, chap. 6). 

2. In derivatives in -ig possessing, full of, formed from words in -sal, this 
suffix becomes sel: Wehsal sorrow, but wehselig sorrowful; Miihsal toil, misery, 
but miihselig toilsome, miserable, full of misery; Triibsal, but triibselig; Saum- 
sal, but saumselig. Sometimes the original noun has gone out of use : armselig 
miserable, from M.H.G. armsal misery. As these old nouns in -sal have dis- 
appeared or are little used -selig is now felt as an independent suffix with the 
meaning possessing or full of the thing indicated by the stem-word, so that new 
derivatives in -selig have arisen: feindselig hostile, holdselig charming, hab- 
selig rich (now little used but common in the derivative Habseligkeiten effects, 
traps), ^ &c. Derivatives in -selig have the same form as compounds with the 
adjective selig happy in, blessed with: gottselig pious, gliickselig happy, blessed 
with happiness, redselig talkative, friedselig peaceable, &c. The two groups 
cannot always be distinguished. 

12. schaft (from schaff en to shape, create; cognate with Eng. ship as in 
friendship) , once an independent noun, now a fern, suffix, affixed to the sing, or 
pi. of nouns, also to adjectives, participles, and verbs, to denote: 

a. An act, activity: Wanderschaft traveling, journeying, Urheberschaft act 
of originating, authorship, Taterschaft perpetration, Rechenschaft account, 
Wirtschaft management of a house, business, or government, Wissenschaft 
scientific study, Herrschaft rule, authority, Kaufmannschaft business of a 
merchant, Gesandtschaft duties and position of an ambassador, embassy. 

This suffix often assumes concrete meaning, denoting some person carrying 
. bn the activity or something which is associated with it or resulting from it : 
die Herrschaft master or mistress or according to c both, Wirtschaft restaurant, 
Gesandtschaft dwelling or office of an ambassador, Errungenschaft something 
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won, achievement, Meisterschaft mastery, masterly skill, Wissenschaft news, 
information 

b Relationship, condition Bruderschaft, or now more commonly Bru- 
derschaft relationship of brothers, close friendship, Freundschaft friendship, 
Femdschaft enmity, Meisterschaft championship, Bereitschaft readiness, Ge- 
fangenschaft captivity, Brautschaft state of being betrothed, engagement, 
Witwenschaft widowhood 

c A collective idea Wissenschaft science Bruderschaft or now less com- 
monly Bruderschaft fraternity, Studentenschaft student body, Arbeiterschaft 
working class, Arzteschaft medical society, men of the medical profession, die 
baynsche Arzteschaft, Burgerschaft all the citizens of a place, meine Herr- 
schaftenl (m direct address) ladies and gentlemen' Gegnerschaft opponents, 
opposing party, or (according to a) opposition Verbraucherschaft consumers, 
Kaufmannschaft all the merchants of a place, Gesandtschaft embassy, an am 
bassador with his corps of assistants, Ortschaft city, town \ illage Wirtschaft 
family, household (Es smd vier Wirtschaften im Hause), doings goings on espe- 
cially of wild noisy disorderly doings (erne lustige, tolle, schone [sarcastic] Wirt- 
schaft), Hinterlassenschaft property left by a person at his death, Bnefschaften 
papers, written documents 

13. tel, reduced form of Teil (formerly neut ) paH a neuter suffix added to 
the stem of ordinals to form fractions The final t of the stem of the ordinal 
is dropped before the t of the suffix Dnttel third, Sechstel sixth, Zwanzigstel 
See also 126 2 a 


14 1 turn (cognate with Eng dom as m kingdom), once an independent 

noun, now a neuter (except in the two masc nouns Reichtuin wealth, Irrtum 
error) suffix, added to nouns, adjectives, and verbs to denote 
a The dignity, rank profession of the class of persons mentioned in the stem 
of the noun, with all the peculiar characteristics which attach to such a dignity 
rank, or profession Kaisertum office and power of an emperor, Pnestertum 
priesthood, Volkstum nationality 

b A condition, state, or an action Siechtura a state of poor health, Wachs- 
tum a state of healthy growth, Reichtum wealthy state, I^um state of error, 


erring, error 

c A collective idea Burgertum the citizens of a place Judentum the Jewish 
people Reichtum all that which is implied by the word 'rich,’ riches, Altertum 
all that period of time which can be said to have age antiquity, Pfaffentum or 
Bonzentura priests (collectively and m a disparaging sense), priesthood, priest- 
craft, the arts and doings of crafty clericals, Schiebertum throng of profiteers 
who prey upon society, especially m times of distress, arts and doings of sordid 
profiteers who sell things clandestinely m disregard of governmental regulations 
and restrictions These words may also take on concrete meaning Heiligtum 
sanctuary, Kaisertum empire, Eigentum property, lit all that which is one s 
own, Altertum an object that has been preserved from a former age 


the ve dea there is a I ttle shade 
^ ^ stinctly the collective idea the former the d gn ty or the 

nature wh ch attaches to the di^en ty rank or profess on Priesterscbaft pnests Sen collec 
t vely Pnestertum pecut ar character and nature of the priesthood- 


2 The suffixes heit, schaft, turn had originally about the same force, and are 
still so used but m cases where these suffixes are added to the same stem as m 
mte above, differentiation of meaning usually takes place Chnstenheit 
Christian world, Chnsteatum Christianity, peculiar character and nature of the 
Christian faith and life, Eigentum property, Eigenheit peculiarity, Eigen- 
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schaft quality; Bereitschaft outward readiness, preparedness, Bereitheit inward 
readiness, willingness. Their use is sometimes subject to caprice, not to a fixed 
difference of meaning: Heidenschaft heathenism, heathen world-, but Christenheit 
Christianity, Christian world. 

15. 1. ung (cognate with Eng. ing as in warning), usually a fern, suffix, 

affixed in most cases to the stem of verbs, especially compounds and deriva-. 
tives, rarely to the stem of nouns. It means close association with, origin and 
hence is related to -ing (see 7 above), as can still be seen in the few words where 
the suffix is masculine: die Nibelungen the children of the mist (Nebel), name 
usually given to the sons and vassals of Nibelung, a mythical king. The form 
-ungen is found in the Midland in some names of towns instead of the more 
common -ingen. See 7 a above. Altho the prefix -ing, -ung originally denoted 
the close association of a person or thing to some other person or thing the form 
-ing in English and -ung in German early became useful to denote a close asso- 
ciation of a person or thing to an activity. 

The feminine suffix has become exceedingly fruitful and is now used to denote: 
a. An activity: Bewachung guarding, Bewaffnung arming, Erziehung 
education. This suffix gives the noun sometimes almost pure verbal force, so 
that it can usually take a dependent object or a prepositional phrase which has 
almost the force of an adverb: objective gen.: die Erziehung der Knaben; 
Gotteslasterung; acc. object, found only in group-words (247. 2) and compounds: 
Haush^tung. In case there are two objects one is usually understood: (acc. 
object omitted, gen. object expressed) Amtsentsetzung (Man entsetzt ihn des 
Amtes). Adverbial modifier: Die Befreiung aus der Not deliverance from dis- 
tress. The -ung is also added to intransitive stems: Die Binden stiUten die 
Blutung The bandages stopped the bleeding. With intransitive stems it can 
take a predicate noun, which is written as one word with the verbal substantive: 
die Menschwerdung the incarnation, lit. the becoming a man. These derivatives 
cannot only have active force as in the preceding examples, but also some- 
times passive and even reflexive and reciprocal force : Seine Erhebung auf den 
Thron verdankte er seinen Siegen He owed his being elevated to the throne 
to his victories. In der Opferung fiir. andere seiner Seele Gliick zu finden, 
ist nur wenigen gegeben Only a few find happiness of soul in sacrificing them- 
selves for others. Die Kaiserbegegnung in Bjorko (substantive form of Die 
Kaiser begegnen sich in Bjorko). See 189. 

Notice that the corresponding English verbal noun in -ing, the so-called 
gerupd, has developed still more verbal force, as it can take an accusative object 
outside of compounds and can assume compound active and passive forms: 
the thought of having performed my duty. Gloves prevent the hands from being 
infured. In oldest English and German these verbal nouns did not have very 
strong verbal force. English began to develop it much earlier than German 
and jhas gone much farther in this direction. 

NoU. A number of such formations which were common in the eighteenth century and even later are now re- 
placed by shorter formations; AbschlieCung, Aahauchung, Betrachtung, Genieilung, Reizung, Verlegung, Versteckung, 
Wachsung, iuruUmehmung, now replaced by AbschluB, Anhauch, Betracht, GenuB, Reiz, Verlag, Versteck, Wuchs, 

^ r ®^°rter form usually has more concrete force than the longer one in -ung and thus indicates 
the aevelopment of a finer differentiation. On the other hand, where abstract verbal force is prominent the der- 
ivatives in -ung are becoming ever greater favorites and the construction is extending its boundaries. An interesting 
extension IS uie now common cons^uction which prefers to clothe the chief idea of the predicate in the form of a 
noun ratter than that of a verb: Das Stiick wird bald zur Auffiihrung gebracht (instead of aufgefuhrt) The piece • 
will soon be played. See 262, 1. a. Note 2. s 

&. A condition, state: Aufregung excitement, Beklemmung anxiety. 

c. Sometimes it denotes something concrete which is closely associatea with 
an activity in the relation of an active force, a result, product, means, place, 
&c.: Erfrischung refreshment, that which refreshes, Schickung the Divine 
Will, the one that decrees, sends, a decree of Heaven, bitter affliction or trial, 
lit. something sent, Zeichnung the product of drawing, a drawing, Kleidung 
that with which one is clothed, i.e. clothes, Wohnung a dwelling-house, Biegung 
a bend in the road, Kriimmung a turn in the river, Festung fortress, Niederung 
low ground. 
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d A collective idea, since a number of persons or things may be involved m 
the same activity " iienung body of servants m a 

house, Bemannung garrison, Dickung (Hermann 

Lons in Hamburger 1 for tlie more common Dickicht), 

Winterbereifung tires for winter use, Leitung pipes, management, &c Thi*; 
collective idea is also seen in dernatives from nouns Waldung large forest 
(in Its entirety), Holzung uood, grove 

2 The suffix -ms sometimes approaches near to the force of -ung: Verlobms 
or Verlobung betrothal, Hmderms and Verhmderung hindrance, &c How- 
ever, m most cases the verbal force is stronger in -ung, as can be seen m the 
objective gen which may follow it In other cases the meaning of the two 
suffixes drifts still farther apart Bildms picture, lit that which has been formed, 
Bildung education, culture, ht that which has been formed, Ergebnis result, 
Ergebung resignation, submission 

16 A few suffixes which were originally used in forming proper names are 
later, as also to day, used m common class nouns 

a bold (from M H G bait) bold Leopold {the bold one among the people) 
This suffix m common class nouns indicates an inclination to that which is 
indicated by the stem of the deri\ati\e Witzbold wit, one fond of getting off 
witty things, Raufbold one fond of getting into a fight, Trunkenbold drunkard, &c 
b jan, Low German form of Johannes John, added to adjectival and \erbal 
stems to indicate a person endowed with the quality or inclined to the activity 
expressed m the stem of the denvatne Dummerjan a stupid fellow, lit stupid 
Jack, Liederjan dissolute fellow, Murrjan grumbling fellow Other forms of this 
name or other names arc similarly used with the force of a suffix Faselhans 
driveler, Zigarrenfritze cigar dealer, Angstmeier coward, &c Sometimes with 
the parts written apart with the onginal descriptive group stress dummer 
Peter, dumme Lfse, &c 

The suffix -jan may be replaced by the foreign suffix lan of like meaning, 
hence there is sometimes a double form, as in Dumrferjan or Dummnan Some 
have more commonly the foreign form Grobian, Schlendnan, Blodian fV^oegt- 
Iin’s Das neue Gewtssen, p 169), Fadian (Anzengruber’s Das vierte Gebot, II), &c 
17. A few suffixes occur only in a few words and have a force that is not 
always felt distinctly 

a jcht (O H G achi or ach early N H G ich), usually a neut , sometimes 
a masc suffix, sometimes both affixed to nouns, adjectnes, verbs to denote a 
collective idea das Rohncht reeds or a place where reeds grow , das Dickicht 
thicket das Dornicht thornbrake das Tannicht grove of fir trees, das Ruhncht 
hotchpotch, der or das Kehncht sweepings, das (der) Spuhcht slops, &c 


b nch, m Gothic an independent word reiks ruler, in M H G an adjective 
rich mighty rick surviving in the adjective reich nch and the suffix nch, which 
IS affixed to names of persons and plants with its onginal meaning ruler, but 
weakened in force Fnednch Frederick ht prince of peace Wegench plantain, 
ht ruler of the road, &c Entench (M H G antreche) is now felt as belonging 
here, meaning ruler of the ducks, as its older form reche developed m N H G 
phonetically into -nch, which suggested relationship with the -rich in names, 
but in fact it is of different ongin The last part of the word is of the same 
origin as Eng drake The first part is the German Ente Gansench and 
Taub^ch ha\ebeen formed after the analogy of Entench, but the older simpler 
form Tauber is still more common 


c i^, present participle ending but not felt as such, hence all words with 
this suffix have the inflection of nouns and are true fossils Hetland (heilen to 
heal) the Savior, ht the healing one Wind (wehen to blow) wind,Feind (Gothic 
tijan to hate) enemy, Freund (Gothic fnjon to love) friend, &c 
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18. A few words are about to be degraded to mere suffixes: 

a. a(ch) (= M.H.G. ahe river, cognate with Latin aqua), employed in the 
names of a number of rivers and small streams and places named from them: 
Salzach (river), Werra (river), Fulda (river and city). The names of rivers 
are fern, but the names of places are of course neuter according to the rule for 
such names. This form is not a genuine suffix as it is employed as an inde- 
pendent noun in the names of a number of streams : die Ach (tributary of the 
Danube), die Aach (in Baden), die Ohe (in Hesse), &c.- 

h. kunft, formed from a former gradation (201. e) of kommen to come, once 
an independent noun with the meaning coming and occasionally so used within 
the present period, especially in poetic language (as in des Heilands Kunft — 
Burger’s St. Stephan), but now usually found only as a suffix: Ankunft arrival, 
Herkunft origin, Zukunft future, &c. 

c. nahme, formed from the vowel-gradation of the past tense of nehmen 
to take, once a noun with the meanings a taking, robbing, now found as a noun 
only in S.G. dialect in the second meaning, usually employed as a suffix in the 
first meaning: Aufnahme reception, Ausnahme exception, Besitznahme taking 
possession, Stellungnahme attitude, stand, &c. 

19. at, an accented foreign suffix from the Latin -atus affixed to foreign 
stems to denote a rank, office, position, building where the office-holder resides, 
state. It is always neuter in a number of words, as Rekto'rat rectorship, 
Konsu'lat consulship, Majo'rat (right of) primogeniture, Novizi'at novitiate, 
Pasto'rat pastorate, parsonage, where the suffix has the force of the native 
suffix turn and is consequently influenced by its gender. In others under learned 
influences the masculine gender is also found as in Latin : der (especially in the 
2nd meaning) and das Episko'pat episcopate, body of bishops collectively, 
der and das Pri'mat primateship, der and das Zoli'bat celibacy, &c. In 
Magi'strat city council, Or'nat official costume, Trak'tat treaty, treatise, it is 
usually masculine. 

20. Hybrids. Certain sCiffixes are added, not only to foreign words, but 
also to native German stems and such foreign stems as have become thoroly 
established and are felt as German words in spite of their foreign form. A large 
number of these hybrids now belong to serious normal speech, but in many 
cases the suffix gives a facetious turn to the thought or contains depreciatory 
force. Besides the forms -aner,' -ei, -enser, -er, -ian, -ianer (5. e), -ie, -ier, 
-iner, and -sche (under -in in 6. 1. c) treated above are the following suffixes: 

^ a. _ 'age ('a: 2 a), a fern, ending indicating a disagreeable activity or a collec- 
tive idea with depreciatory force : Pa'ckage packing, riff-raff (in this sense from 
das Pack riff-raff under the influence of die Ba'gage riff-raff), Klei'dage (or in 
Low German form Kle'dage) duds, traps, &c. 

b. 'alien, a plural form indicating a collective idea with depreciatory force: 
Schmie'ralien gifts for the purpose of bribing, scrawl, &c. 

c. 'ant a masc. ending to form appellations of male beings: Pau'kant (in 
student language) duellist, &c. 

d. 'eum, a neut. ending indicating a place consecrated to the worship, service, 
or study of: Mozar'teum building devoted to the study and enjoyment of the 
music of Mozart, Lauso'leum facetiously used for Entlausungsanstalt, place 
where soldiers are freed from the lice which they have acquired in the trenches, &c. 

e. i'ade, a fern, ending indicating facetiously a discourse or epic: Jeremi'ade 
lamentation in the plaintive style of Jeremiah, Jobsi'ade (a humorous epic by 
Karl Arnold Kortum dealing with the life and doings of Hieronymus Jobs), &c. 

/. ikus, a masc. ending to form facetious appellations of male beings: Lufekus 
wind-bag, Pfiffikus sly-boots, &c. 

g, 'insky, a masc. ending with pronounced disparaging force: Bucke'Iinsky 
hunchback, Liede'rinsky dissolute fellow, die Herren Radika'linskys the extreme 
radicals, &c. 

h. 'ismus, a masc. ending corresponding closely to English -ism: Ber- 
li'nismus Berlinism, &c. 
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i. 'ist, a masc. ending corresponding to English -isti Hor^nist hornist, horn- 
player, Blu'mist florist, Gar'dist soldier of the guards, &c. 

j. i'tat, a fern, ending indicating a condition of things: Schwuli'tat (student 
slang) uneasiness, &c. 

k. 'ur (Latin -lira), a fern, ending indicating an activity or the results of an 
activity: Dre'ssur breaking in, training, from the common foreign verb dre'ssie- 
ren; Fri'sur act of dressing or curling the hair, or hair-dress, from the common 
foreign word fri'sieren. 

II. Derivative Adjectives. 

l. artig (= Art kind, manner + ig), an independent adjective with the 

meaning well-behaved, and also added seemingly as a suffi.\ to nouns and adjec- 
tives to indicate a kind, manner, resemblance: aalartig like an eel, eely, bergartig 
resembling a mountain, tunnartig tower-like, &c.; fremdartig strange, grofl- 
artig grand *'* ' ’ natured, &c.; ein aalartiger Hdfling; 

mit seiner ■ (b ! ■ ■ Artig is now perhaps often felt here 

as a suffix, ' ' h is added to a compound or a group 

affenartig - Affenart + ig; gutartig = gute Art + ig. Hence -artig really 
belongs to 9. 1. b below. 

2. bar (from O.H.G. beran, to carry, bear), once an independent adj., b5n 
bearing, now a suffix, affixed to nouns and verbs, to denote; 

a. That the stem-word in the derivative is the object of the verb that is 
implied in the suffix: streitbar bellicose, ^var-Iike, lit, bearing ^var, fruchtbar fertile, 
lit. bearing fruit, dankbar grateful, lit. bearing thanks. 

h. The possibility or ability to perform, or more commonly to receive the 
activity implied in the stem of the derivative: streitbar able to fight, in fight- 
ing trim, tmfehlbar infallible, nahbar approachable, lesbar legible, capable of 
being read, schiffbar navigable, gangbar passable, sichtbar visible. Compare 11. 
2. C. 6, 3 l^low. 

Note In some words both active and passive force lie in bar: bait bare Leinwand strong linen. linen that will 
hold, eme baltbare Behauptir^ a tenable assertion, one that can be held 

c. Rarely with other parts of speech: offephai, sondeihar. 

3. en (M.H.G. in), n (after er), em, a suffix sometimes causing mutation, 
affixed to a name of a material to indicate that the substantive which the 
adj. modifies represents an object made of that material: golden golden, hanfen 
or hanfen hempen, silbem silver, hblzem wooden. 

This suffix is closely related to the diminutive endings -chen and -lein. The 
original Idea is that of close association, origin, from which come the derived 
ideas of material (literally coming from, made of wood, &c.), endearment, 
diminution, as explained in I. 8. 1./. Note 3 above. 

a. The form -en is usually added to the stem of the noun unless the latter 
ends in -e or -er, in which case only -n is added: WoUe wool, wollen woolen; 
Kupfer copper, kupfem copper (adj.). In a number of cases the suffix -n is 
added to the plural of such words as form a. pi. in -er: Holz r\ood, holzern 
wooden; Glas glass, glasem glass, of glass. After the analogy of many adjec- 
tives thus ending in -em a number have likewise mutated the stem vowel and 
added -ern to the stem as if this were the regular suffix, especially in cases of 
stems ending in Ij n, s: stahlem steel, beinem made of bone, steinem made 
of stone, zinnern tin, tbnem earthen, wachsem waxen. 

— , - j ... 


suffix denotes that the object in question is entirely made of the 
mentioned material: hblzeme BSnke wooden benches, but holzige Rettige 
radishes of a woody fibre. 
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c. This suffix is not much used in the predicate, being there replaced by the 
preposition von and a noun, and in the attributive relation is sometimes replaced 
by a compound noun: Der Tisch ist von Holz. Marmorsaule marble pillar, 
instead of marmorne Saule. But in elevated diction the suffix is also found 
in the predicate: Der Stuhl ist elfenbeinern, darauf der Kaiser sitzt (Riickert’s 
Barharossa), Rarely in plain prose, occasionally, however, in case of eichen: 
Die Biicherschranke waren in Eiche geschnitzt, und eichen war auch der 
breite Arbeitstisch (Fedor von Zobeltitz’s Die papierne Maclit, p. 9). In fig- 
urative use adjectives with this suffix are quite commonly found in the predicate: 
Sein Gesicht war jetzt grau und steinem (rigid) wie das der Riesen am Tor 
(Volkmann’s Die heiden Weiser). 

4. erlei, see 126. 1. a. 

5. fach, see 126. 1. h. 

6. faltig, see 126. 1. &. 

7. haft (related to Haft clasp), once an independent adjective perfect par- 
ticiple, now a mere suffix. It is usually added directly to the stem, but weak 
nouns take en between stem and suffix, which is probably felt as the weak genitive 
ending usually found in weak nouns forming the first component of compounds, 
altho corresponding strong genitive formations do not occur here: barenhaft, 
knabenhaft, heldenhaft, riesenhaft, frauenhaft, lehrerinnenhaft schoolma’am- 
like, but mannhaft, schiilerhaft, meisterhaft, &c. Neuter er-plurals usually 
have their plural form here, as kinderhaft, weiberhaft, and it is possible to 
construe all the derivative stems in -en, -el, -er as plurals: frauen-, gimpel-, 
schiilerhaft. 

The leading points as to use and form are as follows: 

1. a. Added to abstract nouns, it represents something as infected with, 
marred by, or as possessing the qualities implied in the stem of the derivative: 
siiudhaft sinful, lasterhaft vicious, fehlerhaft faulty, tugendhaft virtuous, 
schamhaft bashful, &c. 

h. Added to concrete nouns it represents something as possessing or in- 
clining towards the thing or the characteristics of the thing mentioned in the 
stem of the derivative: teilhaft having a part, share in, sefihaft having a dwelling, 
settled, wohnhaft residing, schalkhaft having the characteristics of a wag, 
waggish, riesenhaft gigantic, schiilerhaft schoolboy-like. 

Note, Here -haft touches close to -isch and -lich: heldenhaft and heldisch heroic, gottlich divine. See also 10. 2. 
a. Note below. 

c. In the adjectives boshaft malicious, krankhaft morbid, wahrhaft truthful, 
leckerhaft loving nice things to eat, &c., it represents persons as resembling in 
their manner and ways the attribute mentioned in the stem or as having a 
fondness for things possessing this attribute. 

d. Added to verbal stems it implies an inclination towards the activity that 
is mentioned in the stem-word, or indicates that the person’ or thing to which 
reference is made performs the activity or incites it: naschhaft fond of eating 
tit-bits, schwatzh^t loquacious, schmeichelhaft containing something which 
flatters, hence comphmentary , glaubhaft containing that which inspires belief, 
hence worthy of belief, trustworthy, ekelhaft containing that which nauseates. 
It touches here close to -ig and -isch. See 10. 3. Note below. Sometimes 
-haft and -sam differ only in that the latter emphasizes the idea of possession 
of pleasant or praiseworthy attributes : lehrhaft didactic, moralistic, but lehrsam 
instructive, as in Sie (die Geschichten) sind natiirlich, volkstiimlich und lehrsam 
(Max Dreyer’s Ohm Peter, XXV). 

2. In some words the lengthened form -haftig is also used with the same 
general meaning as the shorter one : wahrhaftig truthful, or now more commonly 
an adverb, truly, while wahrhaft is usually employed as an adjective, truthful; teil- 
haftig having a part, share in, leibhaftig bodily, in person, &c. The -ig was' 
once more common and as a survival of older usage is still always thus added be- 
fore -keit to form abstract nouns : tugendhaft virtuous, Tugendhaftigkeit virtu- 
ousness. 
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8. icht, closely related in origin and meaning to -ig (see 9 belojv), so that m 
most eases it has Ix^en entirely supplanted l)y the latter, or survives only as a 
less common variant; bergicht, or more commonly bergig, &c. Only the forms 
toricht and regnicht (or regnerisch) arc established. 

a. In M.H.G. -icht appears as cht, oht, aht, and hence there is no mutation 

in these wo rtls, except toricht foolish. ^ / 

6. Formerly -icht was most common after the suffix -eh as m kitzlicht (now 
kitzlig) in Schiller’s IVa/fcris/cws Lager^ 9, and it is still occasionally found there 
in the form of -ich instead of the more common ig; fUnf von den weifimantlichen 
Kiirassleren (Fontanc’s For dem III, chap. 12); kurzannlich (id., Ill, 4). 

c. In S.G. dialect icht often appears as et; flachshaaret for flachshaorig) &c. 

d. This suffix in one meaning has assumed the form of -lich. See -lich in 
11. 2. B. b. Note below. 

9. ig (cognate with y in hungry), a ver>' common suffix with the general 
meaning of having, possessing. The leading points as to form and meaning are 
as follows: 

1. a. Its O.H.G. form was ag or ig; hence tlicrc have resulted two groups 
of words, one with mutation, the other without it: frostigi durstig, &c., but 
fluchtig, siindig, &c. 

b. It is affixed to all parts of speech, al<o to compounds, as in affenartig 
(Affenart + ig) monkeylike, aalartig (Aalart -f* ig) like an eel, and in a number 
of eases it is even addctl to compounds which do not exist outside of this com- 
bination, as in vielkopfig many-headed (but not Vie” 

eigenhaudige Unterschrift) with one's own hand, 
warmherzig warm-hearted, &c. Notice that in Enp 

used. The basal element of such formations is a syntactical group of two 
words which hav'C entered into such close relations to each other that they have 
formed a compound, and like many other compounds with an adjective as the 
first element have the adjective without an ending: eigenhfindig = eigene 
Hind -F ig. The basal element may be .a compouml formed from a genitive 
group; volksmSCig popular = early N.II.G. in des Vblkes Mfifle in the manner 
of the cowmoK people -f- ig. The first component of the compound here some- 
times takes -S| sometimes -en, sometimes assumes the form of the bare stem, 
just as in compounds in general: gef^hlsmiiBig, biihnenmafiig, gewohnheits- 
maCig ' * ~ is 6ften a vcrb.al 

stem, ( = er hdrtschwer 

+ig)> , jtress here see 249. 


II. 2 and 247. 2. b. 

2. Affixed to some parts of speech, it has a definite meaning, while after others 
it is a mere mechanical form used to make an adj. out of some other part of speech. 
The following points may be a guide as to its use: 

A. It denotes: 

a. The possession or the presence of the thing implied in the stem of the 
noun: soimig sunny, buschig bushy, fleifiig diligent, sandig sandy, locherig 
full of holes, porous, ein vierjahriges Kind a four-vcar-old child, eine drei- 
wochige Reise, a three weelcs* journey. Compare B, also 11. 2. A. e below. 
This idea leads sometimes to a causative relation: freudige Nachrichten news 
that contains joy, hence news which makes us rejoice, verdachtig causing, arousine 
suspicion. ** 

^ b. The presence of the quality implied in the adj. stem, usually, however, 
in a less degree or a different shade; spitz running to a sharp point, spitzig 
(possibly from the noun Spitze) pointed; fett fat. fettig greasy; laC wearied, 
lassig indolent, lacking energy. t. .r . u, 

. inclination toward or a quality naturally associated with the activity 

implied in the verba stem: bissiff inrtlnnd KSto (..a o 


, fein- 
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fuhlig of delicate feeling, sich einem Vorschlage zustimmig erklaren to announce 
one’s readiness to assent to a proposition; (with reflexive force) wendig so con- 
structed as to turn or maneuver easily (of an aeroplane), &c. 

d. It has much the same force as haft. Some stems regularly take the one 
suffix, some the other, and some have both. If both suffixes are added to the 
same stem, they sometimes have the same force, sometimes a differentiation of 
meaning: klatschig or klatschhaft prone to gossip; herzig lovely, but herzhaft 
courageous', glaubig believing, but glaubhaft inspiring belief, worthy of belief. 
Sometimes the meaning of -ig is also identical with that of -isch and -lich. 
See 10. 3. Note and 11. 3 below. 

B. It is a mere formal suffix used to make an adj. out of other parts of speech, 
when added to the stem of pronouns, prepositions, and adverbs: derjenige, 
der meinige, die {ibrigen (fiber over, above) Personen the remaining persons, 
die jetzige (jetzt now) Mode the present fashion, die heutige (heute to-day) 
Zeitung to-day’s newspaper, der obige Satz the above sentence, die dortigen 
Gebrauche the customs of that place. In a few words of more than one syllable 
the stem is shortened : die morgige Feier, in der iibermorgigen Sitzung (Suder- 
mann’s Der Stunngeselle Sokrates, 1, 15). In several cases an s is now, contrary 
to earlier usage, inserted between the adverbial stem and the suffix to prevent 
two vowels from coming together: die hiesigen (hie here) Fabriken the factories 
of this place, dasig (da there) of that place. Thus also any noun or expression 
denoting the twie or duration of an act or state may take on adjective function 
by affixing ig: das nachtige Wegschleppen der Angeklagten the dragging away 
of the accused in the night, diese vierzehnmonatige Haft this fourteen months’ 
imprisonment. Also lich can be affixed to such nouns and expressions, but it 
denotes the rcpetitimi or manner of the activity. See 11. 2. A. e, f. All such 
formations in -ig and -lich are in fact true adverbs, as they denote some cir- 
cumstance of time, place, or manner, and hence are adjectives only in form. 

10. isch (cognate with Eng. ish as in childish) or sch (see 1. a below), a 
common suffix denoting a belonging to that mentioned in the -stem of the deriva- 
tive. This original meaning can still be seen in the following groups which 
illustrate its present use as to meaning and form : 

1. Affixed to names of persons, countries, peoples, districts, and places, it 
usually has the force of an English noun in the possessive case, or the objective 
after the prep, of, and thus indicates a belonging to, or something concerning, 
or a coming or descent from the person, people, or place mentioned in the stem, 
or indicates a participation in their personal or local peculiarities and charac- 
teristics: die Schirrmachersche Hypothek the mortgage held (i.e. owned) by 
Mr. Schirrmacher, das Schmidtsche Haus the Smith residence, die Treibelschen 
Diners the dinners given by the Treibels, der Kommerzienrat Treibelsche 
Kutscher the coachman of Mr. Treibel, councilor of commerce, ein Schmidtsches 
Lieblingsffiema a favorite theme of Mr. Schmidt, das Schmidtsche that which 
characterizes a true Schmidt, ich personlich bin mehr ins Gieshiiblersche ge- 
schlagen I myself have taken more after the Gieshiiblers (the father’s side of 
the speaker’s family), die Paul Heyseschen Novellen Paul Heyse’s novelettes, 
das Hallische Waisenhaus the Orphans’ Home of Halle, die straflburgische 
Universitat the University of Strassburg, die darmstadtische Verwaltung the 
government of the city of Darmstadt, die romische Geschichte the history of 
Rome, or Roman history. In Austria adjectives in -isch are often used substan- 
tively much as the plural of a name is used in North German and English: Es 
g’freut mich recht auf rich tig, dad ich und die Meinigen jetzt mit so scharmanten 
Familien, wie die Leodolterischen und die Beywaldischen es sind, in ein ver- 
wandschaftliches Verhaltnis treten sollen (Ertl’s Frciheil, p. 62). 

Adjectives formed from names of persons do not suffer mutation, and likewise 
most adjectives from names of places, but a few, as hannoverisch (or more com- 
monly hannoverisch), romisch, and those in -stadt (friedrichstadtisch, &c., after 
the analo^^ of stadtisch formed from the common noun Stadt), are mutated. 
Those derived from names of peoples usually xnutate: frankisch, franzosisch, 
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judisch, sachsisch, &c „ A number, however, especially foreign words and new 
formations do not suffer mutation badisch, amenkanisch, arisch, gotisch, 
russisch, spanisch, &c 


tiation of meaning between the t^\o forms sometimes takes place The form sch is employed 
\\here there is reference to one person and isch where the meani 
die 'Lutherscbe Sprache Luther s language but die lu thensche 

Lutheran church The form isch is most commonly^employed ^ ^ « 

die Gottschedsche Orthographie the ortl o * C 

schedisch Die Rankische or more cor 

It e World but Er versucht iwar Ranke 

Rankisch Howeier we also now find 

hier ja, Wir smd konservativ, sehr, aber i 

Ja, Connnchen, m diesem Belang bist d 

11) Emil, der Professor Bmder des 

Eysensch aussehender Mann (G Ompt 

b Many names of cities form indf^linable adjectives m -er (see 111 7 a) instead of taking 
(i)sch and some admit of e ther suffix Limburger Ose Limburg cheese der kblnische or 
Kolner Dorn the cathe ^ n Hamburger Nach- 

nchten (newspapers) t to der bremische 

Staat the state of Bremer (Osch can be used 

in the substantive relat on or prcdicativcly in the adjective relation Das Berlmische the dialect 
of Berlin not das Berlmer Das ist Berbmsch (not Berlmer) that is a Berlin trait A few 
adjectives m -er, however become substantives by simply dropping the following noun Rbdes 
heimer (Wein), em Leonberger (Himd), der Rhemldnder (Tanz) 


c In a number of cases usage adopts here the Latin adjective suffixes anus, 
inus and ensis converting however the last syllable into isch amen'kamsch) 
American floren'tinisch. Florentine, athem'ensisch or more commonly a'thenisch 
Athenian &c The foreign form should be avoided in case of German words 
ha'nnovensch. or ha'nnoverisch rather than hannove'ramsch, 'weimansch rather 
than weuna'ranisch , &c 'bremisch rather than bre'mensisch(used however, 
by Hauptmann in Netie Rundschau Jan 1908 p 9) 

2 Affixed to common nouns denoting persons or things it denotes 
a The peculiar manner and character of the class of persons or things 
mentioned in the stem word teufbsch devilish dichtensch poetic, knegensch 
warlike durchgangensch inclined to run away (of a horse), verschwendensch 
extravagant erfmdenscb inventive tiensch animal brutal hofisch courtly, 
fawning stadtisch after the manner of city people irdisch earthly hoUiscb 
infernal demokratiscb democratic &c It is added to a plural m freigeistensch 
free thinking There are a few contracted forms deutsch (O H G diot people 
+ isch, used of the popular language in contradistinction to the Latin of the 
learned class) German Mensch (contracted form of tnanmsch, hence originally 
an adjective) human being = Latin homo hubsch (originally another form of 
honsch courtly but now with differentiated meaning) preltv 
The suffix usually causes mutation here Those in -ensch, however, only 
mutate when the stem word is mutated traumerisch, from Traumer. but 
malensch, from Maler 
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Note. Here -Isch has the signification of -lich and -haft, but when tliey can be added to the same word their mean- 
ings often diverge, the first of the forms sometimes taking on a disparaging sense: kindlich child-like (in a good sense), 
kindisch childish; weiblich womanly, weibisch (in early N.H.G. still in good sense; see Peter Hi. 7) womanish, wei- 
berhaft after the manner or ways of women, as in weiberhaftes Klagen, Piaudern, an objective statement without 
a tinge of censure; mannlich manly, mannisch fsce also b) like a man, when used in a derogatory sense of a woman, 
or coarse, when used of a man, referring to his lack of refinement; hdfiich polite, hdfisch fawning, &c. Thus nouns 
meaning primarily something good, as Recht right, Gott God, Jungfrau virgin, do not usually take -isch, and those 
signitying something bad, as Satan Satan, Abgott idoh do not take -lich. On the other iiand, -isch docs in some 
words occur in a good sense: Ich bin kein Held, und das Heldische liifit sich nicht lernen (Fontanc’s Frau Jenny, 
chap. viii). Er brauche ja nur ein Bauerngewand, denn herrisch (dressed like a gentleman} diirfe niemand kommen 
(Berlepschs Fortiinals Roman, p. 183). 

h. Somebody or something concerned or connected with, something affected 
by or restricted to that which is mentioned in the stem word, usually causing 
mutation only in native German words: historisch historical, philologisch 
philological, seelisch of the soul, festlandisch continental, stadtisch municipal, 
eine telegraphische Antwort an answer by telegraph, iiberseeisch transatlantic, 
transmarine, volkisch. national, eine zweimannische Kurbel a windlass for two 
men, ein zweimannisches (provinc. ; or more commonly zweiseWafiges) Bett a 
bed for two persons. We usually find mannlich male, weiblich female, on ac- 
count of the disparaging sense often found in -isch, but mannisch is quite com- 
monly used in a good sense in compounds: mannliche Studenten, but infach- 
mannischen Kreisen in professional circles, kaufmannische Beziehungen, &c. 

Note, Tho -isch, here as in a, has the same general meaning as -lich, it is decidedly the favorite with words of 
foreign origin, as nicely illustrated by the following examples: Und doch, lieber Pentz, ich mdehte heute, wenn es 
geht, etwas anderes von Ihnen hbren als Kulinarisches odcr FrUhstiickliches (Fontanels Urntnedcrbriniilich, chap. 
16). Miindlicher, schriftlicher Verkehr, but tclegraphischer Verkehr. Compare 2. A. c under lich, below. 

c. As in 1 above, it contains the possessive idea, but this idea is more com- 
monly expressed in this category by -lich (see 11. 2. A.' h below): tierische 
Gewebe tissues of animals, animal tissues, die gegnerische Anffassung the view of 
the opposing party, &c., but pflanzliche Gewebe, das konigliche Schlofi, &c. 

3. Affixed to stems of abstract nouns or verbs, it denotes an inclination 
toward the thing or qualit}^ denoted by the stem, usuallj^ causing mutation: 
zankisch quarrelsome, neckisch inclined to tease, droll, miirrisch morose. This 
is a favorite formation with the people, who extend it beyond the literary limits: 
Robinson ifft immer so wenig, wiewohl er den StreuBel ungeheuef gem mag. 
Aber so sind die Englander, sie sind nicht so zugreifsch (Frau Imme in Fon- 
tane’s Stechlin, chap. 14, p. 186). 

Note, Here -isch has the same force as -haft and -ig, some stems preferring one sufibc, some another. Also -sam 
has the same general force, but it differs from the other three in expressing usually only an inclination toward praise- 
worthy things: folgsam obedient; arbeitsam industr ous. See a o 7. 1. d above. 

4. It is suffixed to an adj. in the one word linkisch awkward, lit. left-handed, 
to an adverb in heimisch home-like, to a pronoun in selbstisch selfish. 

5. The frequent occurrence of -isch after stems in -er, as in 2 above, has 
given rise to the idea that the suffix is -erisch, as can be seen in regnerisch rainy. 

General Note, As there is a fluctuation of usage in English between forms in -ic and -deal, as in heroic and hcroical, 
there is also in German in the same group of foreign words a fluctuation between -isch and -i'kalisch, but only in a 
few cases, as in gra'i^atisch or sometimes grammati'kalisch. In English both forms arc often used with differentiated 
meanings, as historic and historical, but in German such differentiation is only found in a few instances as physisch 
physical (with reference to the body or the possible in nature: meine physischen &afte) and physikalisch physical 
(\yith reference to physics: physikalische Instrument^). In most cases the short form alone survives in (German: 
biblisch biblical, &c. Only in a few instances has the long form become established, as in musi'kalisch* 

11. lich (cognate with Eng. -ly as in friendly), once an independent word, 
now a suffix with the general meaning of resembling or befitting that which is 
contained in the stem of the derivative. The following points may serve as a 
guide to its use: 

1. It is affixed to nouns, adjectives, and verbs: mannhch manly, zartlich 
tender, loving, verstandlich intelligible, begreifhch conceivable. 

a. An excrescent t appears after the stem, when it is an infinitive or a noun 
or adjective ending in -en: hoffentUch as is to be hoped, wissentUeb. wilful, 
wbchentlich (M.H.G. wochenlich) weekly, gelegenthch occasional, &c. In case 
of tunlich the infinitive form is preserved. Earlier in the period tulich was also 
common. 

h. In some words the lengthened form -erhch is found instead of -heb: 
lacherlich, leserhch, fiirchterhch, &c. 

c. If the stem-word is a monosyllable the vowel is mutated, except in be- 
haghch, fafihch, folglich, fraglich, gasthch, gedanklich, glaubUch, sachheh, 
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sangUch, sorglich, sportlich, sprachlich, staatlich, stattlich, taugUch, unerforsch- 
lich, verdaulich, vertraglich (2. A. c), wahrlich, widerruflich. If the stcni-word 
is a dissyllabic, it is also sometimes mutated : briiderlich, miitterlich, vaterlich, 
jammerlich, nebensiichUch. The same stem-word may be mutated or not with 
a diffevcacc of meaning: sachUch neuter^ sachlich sticking to tlic question at 

iiand, objective. . r t i • i 

2. It difTcrs somewhat in meaning according to tlic part of speech to which 
it is aflixed : 

A. Affixed to nouns it denotes: 

a. An attribute which naturally belongs to the person or thing denoted by 
the stem: em viiterlicher Rat a piece of paternal advice, roannlicher Mut manly 
courage; festlich festive, herbstlich 'autumn-like, autumnal, sonntagliche 
Stimmung. Mir ist nur immer merlaviirdig, dafl du, neben Homer und sogar 
neben Schliemann, mit solcher Vorliebe Kochbuchliches (matters which belong 
to a cook-book) behan deist (Fon tone’s Frau Jenny, chap. vii). 

b. Posscs'sion or origin, often when expressing tlie possessive idea equivalent 
to an attributive possessive genitive: kaiserliche Schlbsser castles of the em- 
peror, pflanziiche Gewebe tissues of plants, plant tissues, sprachliche Eigen- 
heiten peculiarities of speech, sein mutterliches Vermogen property inherited 
from his mother. Compare 10. 2. c above. 

c. Something concerning, or concerned or conncctwl with, or effected by that 

which is mcntionetl in the stem-word: nebensachlich concerning minor point, 
of secondarjMmportance, 

matters pertaining to br 
terlicher Onkel an uncle ■ 
lichen (compare C. a) Be 

by' contract, kiinStliche Zohne artificial teeth. Compare 10. 2. b. Note above, 
Under -isch. 

Koit. Notlcr^thc di/Tfrenctr h<rre -le nrd -lich: der fmndiprieWichc Unimicht Ir^tnirtlon In forricn 

lancuasM. 1>ut 0«meict> wtr frliher cm YieUprcchitci Und und hille iwel- und drciiprichijc Schuten Auitrix 
was a land In which mmy lafiinuc.-* wrre spoVen. and hence it had iciw«l* in wlLkh two or even three lansuaccs were 
used as rat^ums for Irtportlnc mstruction. 

d. Somebody^ afflicted or blessed with that which is mentioned in the stem- 
word: gebrechlich afllictcd with infirmities, glucklich happy. 

e. Repetition: eine jahrliche Reise a journey taken every' year, ein tagUcher 
Gast a daily guest, unser tagliches Brot our daily bread, i.e. bread that we need 
each day, tagliche Kleidung every'-day clothes, eine halbjahrlichc Priifung, &c. 

/. An attribute of an abstract noun, indicating the in which an 

activity proceeds, or the means by' which it operates, or tlic agents which direct 
the force: eine Wohnung mit halbjahrlicher Kiindigung a rented dwelling to 
which attaches the obligation to give notice six months before one leaves, cine 
tatliche Beleidigung an insult offered in the way of lilows, briefliche Auskunft 
information obtained by letter, eine schriftliche Tv ■ • - 

'surance, drahtliche l^acbricht news by wire, sinnliche V.’.':'::-' ; : ■ _ ■ :» 

thru the senses, polizeiliches Einschreiten interve- : ■ ' > ‘ 

suffix is, with this meaning, also added to adjectives, as ein ganzlicher Mangel 
a complete lack. Such adjectives are really' adverbs in the form of adjectives, 
and hence cannot be attributes of objects, as they only' modify the activity 
implied in the noun. Even when such adjectives modify’ nouns representing 
persons, they refer more to the activity exercised than to the persons: ein 
, gliicklicher Spieler a lucky gambler. 

B. Affixed to adjectives and participles it has: 

a. Adverbial force, being used just as the derivatives from nouns described 
in A./ above, to denote an attribute of an abstract, vcrb.al noun: bitterlich 
bitterly, volUg complete, ganzHch complete, wissentUch wilful (sin, lie), gtitUch 
amicable, Ex.: die gUtliche Beilegung des Streites tlie amicable settle- 
of the quarrel. In a number of cases such formations are only used 
adverbially: freiUch to be sure, surely, kiirzlich lately, bekanntlich as is well 
known, &c. Sec also IV. 2. b below. 
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b. The idea of approach to, partaking somewhat of the quality of with 
reference to things and the idea of inclination toward when applied to persons: 
schwarzlich blackish, braimlich brownish, langlich oblong, rundlich roundish, 
&c.; Meinlich inclined to be small, pedantic, mean-souled, kranklich sickly, 
siiBlich sweetish, affected, soft, fulsome, schwaclilich weakly, altlich elderly, &c. 

Note. Earlier in the period and in dialect still the form -licht is found in certain words: ^ Der Sonne rotlichter 
fnow rotlicher) Untergang (Schiller). The older form indicates clearly that this suffix in this word and a number 
of others is identical with -icht described in 8 above and thus originally had nothing to do with -lich. The 1 became 
connected with -icht in M.H.G. as the suffix was often attached to words in -el, as in M.H.G. buckelecht, later buckelig. 
Thus arose M.H.G. roetelecht, later rdtlich. In most words older -echt or -icht later became -ig, but in the group 
in b it remained with the form -licht as an independent suffix with the meaning having or possessUig a liiile of, the 
latter of which ideas seems to have been suggested by; the I, which in verbs and nouns so often has diminutive force. 
Later this group was confounded with the group in -lich, which on account of the signification of the suffix -lich like 
unto had a similar meaning, 

c. In other cases where there is a simple adjective and a derivative in -lich, 
a differentiation of meaning takes place: arm poor, armlich having the outward 
signs of poverty; &c. 

C. Affixed to verbs, sometimes with a lengthened form in -er, lacherlich, &c., 
it has: 

a. Active force, representing the person or thing to which it refers as acting, 
or acting upon sometlaing: erbaulich edifying, schadlich injurious, schmerzlich 
painful, 8cc. Exs.: etwas tief Betriibliches (Fontane’s JJ^iwiederhringlich, 
chap. 22), nichts geradezu Verstimmliches (id., Stechlin, chap. viii). 

It also expresses a willingness, a natural tendency to perform the .activity, 
or indicates that something is of such a nature as to incite it: empfanglich 
willing to receive, open to (fiir Eindriicke, Schmeicheleien, das Schone em- 
pfanglich), unterhaltlich inclined to entertain and interest (eine unterhaltliche 
Dame), beweglich (from sich bewegen; see next par.) inclined to move around, 
active, vivacious (die beweglichen Wellen, bewegliche Augen, eine bewegliche 
Zunge, ein beweglicher Mann), lacherlich inclined to laugh (Mir ist nicht 
lacherlich zu Mute), of such a nature as to incite laughter, laughable, weinerhch 
inclined to weep, kiisserlich fond of kissing, of such a nature as to incite kissing, 
fiirchterlich of such a nature as to instil fear, leserlich of such a nature as to be 
easily read, legible, hence with passive force as in h. 

Also with reflexive force: Die in seiner Bibliothek befindlichen Bucher; 
den damals in Leipzig aufhaltlichen Lessing (Proelfi’s Geschichte d. dram. Lit. und 
Kunst, I, p. 40); ein vertraglicher Mensch. Mir ist brechlich (colloq., from 
sich brechen); eine einlaflliche Charakterisierung (eine Charakterisierung, die 
sich auf den Gegenstand einlaflt). The reflexive is regularly suppressed. 

b. ^ Passive force, representing the person or thing to which it refers as a 
possible or deserving (often in a reprehensible sense) recipient of an action: 
bestechlich capable of being bribed, bribable, beweglich movable, fafllich com- 
prehensible, erhaltlich to be had (Formulare sind bei alien Reichsbankan- 
stalten erh^tlich), loblich deserving of praise, beachtlich worthy of being con- 
sidered (ein sehr beachtlicher Vorschlag), iDedauerlich to be deplored, de- 
plorable, straflich deserving punishment, verwerflich deserving rejection, bad, 
abominable, &c. With the idea of the possibility of an action but with active 
force, as in unabkdmmlich indispensable (lit. unable to get away: Ich bin hier 
unabkommlich), dienlich serviceable, &c. 

Lich here touches close to -bar, but is more common in composition with 
prefixes, and not so common with simple stems: brechbar, brennbar, &c., not 
usually brechlich, brennlich, &c., on the other hand more commonly zerbrech- 
lich, verbrennlich, &c. The -bar, however, can also usually be employed here, 
as it has a little different shade of meaning: it has more verbal force and em- 
phasizes the idea of possibility. Lich, however, is always used in mdglich, 
leidlich, unausstehlich, ublich, loblich, &c. See also 12. 1. b. Note below. 

c. Either active or passive force, according as a relation is felt to the intrans. 
or the trans. use of a verb, which is used both intransitively and transitively: 
zerbrechlich breaking easily or easily broken. The positive form is sometimes 
active, while the negative form is passive: vergeMch forgetful, but unvergefllich 
never to be forgotten, &c. 
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3. The meanings of -lich often touch very close to those of -haft and -bar. 
When -lich and -haft, or -lich and -bar, may be added to the same stem or two 
stems of kindred meanings, the different words sometimes have about the same 
force: tugendhaft and tugendlich virtuous. Es war bei allem Tantlichen 
etwas ausgesprochen Onkelhaftes in der Art und Weise, wie sie das junge 
angstliche Madchen an den Handgelenken ergriff (Raabe’s Euleiipfirigslen, 
chap. 6). Sometimes a shade appears: schadhaft injured, broken, schadlich 
injurious; schmerzhaft accompanied with pain, as eine schmerzhafte Krank- 
heit, Wunde, Operation, schmerzlich causing pain, as in Des Freund es schmerz- 
hafte Krankheit ist uns schmerzlich (D. Sanders) ; glaubhaft worthy of belief, 
trustworthy, glaublich credible, probable, likely, as in Glaubhaft ist der Zeuge, 
glaublich seine Aussage; sundh^t, siindig or siindlich sinful, all three of persons 
or things, but more commonly the first two of persons and the last of things, 
acts, as in sundhafte or sundige Menschen, siindliche Handlungen; kostbar 
costly, kostUch precious; lesbar decipherable, also readable, interesting, leser- 
lich legible, easy to read. The meaning of -lich is sometimes identical with tliat 
of -ig: kuBlich kissable, made to be kissed, kiissig, kiisserlich kissable, fond of 
kissing. Of these suffixes -bar i§ not employed with simple verbal stems to 
denote an inclination to perform the activity or to indicate that something is 
of such a nature as to incite it, and hence does not compete with -h^t, -Uch, 
and -ig at this point: schwatzhaft or less commonly schwatzig loquacious, but 
not schwatzbar; lacherlich or less frequently lachhaft laughable, but not lach- 
bar. On the other hand, -haft is not used with verbal stems with passive force 
and does not compete here with -bar and -lich. See 12. 1. b. Note below. 

12. sam, related to the Latin sinttlis similar, Eng. same and -some (as in 
winsomeh and German samt together vnth, denoting originally a close, intimate 
connection with or similarity, but this meaning cannot always easily be detected. 

It is now usually affixed: 

1. To abstract nouns and verbs to denote: 

a. An inclination toward a thing implied in the stem of the noun, or an 
attribute which naturally belongs to it: sorgsam careful, furchtsam (originally 
belonging here, but now felt as belonging to b) timid, gewaltsam violent, wonne- 
sam delightful, miihsam requiring laborious toil, wegsam passable (of a road, 
&c.), unwegsam. 


seiiaej, emuen nonest, upright- 

b. In a passive sense a possibility that the activity implied in the verbal 
stem may be performed, or in an active sense a possibility of performing it, or 
a natural inclination to do so: bildsam capable of being moulded, fashioned, 
biegsam flexible, wirksam efficacious, capable of making an effect, kleidsam 
becoming, foigsam willing to follow, obedient, schweigsam taciturn, sparsam 
saving, economical, storsam disturbing, apt to disturb, iiberlegsam thoughtful, 
reflective. 

Nole. The suflfixes -bar. -hch. and -sam here '•ine- tn .i.„ . 
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(3) Affixed to sing or pi of nouns it denotes 

(а) An activity which is directed toward the object implied m the stem 
of the noun, or which is employed to produce or procure this object kopfen 
to cut off the heads or tops, er blattert (from pi of the noun) im Buche he is 
turning over the pages of the book, lochen (from the sing ) to punch, punch a 
hole or holes m (erne Fahrkarte, ein Eisen lochen), durchlochem (from the pi ) 
to punch holes m, perforate, buttem to churn, fischen to 6sh 

(&) A working or busying oneself with the object implied m the stem 
pfiugen to plow, eggen to harrow, meiBeln to chisel 

(c) In student slang verbs are made from nouns in the freest manner 
ochsen or buffeln to study hard (especially for examination), ‘cram,’ ‘bone,’ 
holzen to cane, bechern to drink freely, &c 

(4) It IS sometimes affixed to other parts of speech 

{a) To particles bejahen (ja) to answer affirmatively, verneinen to answer 
in the negative 

(б) To numerals vereimgen to unite, entzweien to set at variance 
(c) To interjections juch'heien to call out juch'hei (hurrah) 

2. eln (O H G -ilon and alon), a suffix usually causing mutation, added 
to the stem of verbs, adjectives and nouns, to express 

a The idea of iteration, i e the idea of the frequent occurrence and repeti- 
tion of an activity betteln to beg for a living, winseln to whine, streichein to 
stroke, hakeln to crochet, lit to keep hooking, schutteln to shake Also the 
idea of rapidity often enters into the meaning prasseln to clatter down, fall 
thick and fast, zappeln to wnggle, strike out in all directions (with hands or 
feet or both) The blending of the iterative with the diminutive idea is very 
common See h below The idea of iteration is often coupled with more or 
less depreciatory force schmeicheln to flatter (lit smooth over), heuchein to 
play the hypocrite (lit keep bowing), schmuggeln to smuggle, verzarteln 
b A diminutive idea lacheln (lachen to laugh) to smile, tropfeln to fall in 
little drops, drip, kntteln to cavil, make trifling criticisms, sticheln to make 
mean, little, stinging remarks, norgeln to find fault with in little things, gangeln 
to teach a child to make its first little steps Er fluchte me, er fluchelte hoch- 
stens (Siegfried’s Kin Wohltater) Ach ja, es „menschelte“ (a bit of human 
nature or weakness cropped out) uberall Mit diesem schonen Wort pflegte 
Holder (name) die Schwache der Gesellschaft nicht zu bemanteln, aber dem 
Verstandmsse naher zu bnngen (Stilgebauer’s Gotz Krafft, I 1, p 12) The 
Iterative idea described m a often blends with the idea of diminution husteln 
to hack, emit a short dry cough and repeat it often, krankeln to be sickly, have 
frequent but rather light attacks of sickness The iterative idea can also be 
felt in a number of the examples given above The idea of diminution is often 
coupled with more or less depreciatory force geistreicheln to try to write in a 
bright sprightly style, klugeln to affect wisdom, tufteln to draw over nice dis- 


tinctions Weil er mcht auf dem geraden Weg der Uhrmacherei gebUeben 
war, immer Neues entdecken wollte und daher immer allerlei probierte oder 
probelte, daher hiefi er der Profiler (Auerbach s Dorf gesclnchten, 2, p 7) 

c The idea of likeness similarity close association Es fuchselt It smells of 
foxes, anheimeln to remind one of home, ein hundelnder Hoflmg a fawning 
courtier, frommeln to affect piety, schwabein to speak the Sivabian dialect, 
naseln to talk thru the nose The idea of likeness, similarity, close association 
IS often coupled with depreciatory force as in a number of these examples 
d. This prefix sometimes has ingressive perfective (164) force Es herbstelt 
It IS getting autumn Often in the southern dialects Es knuegelet (i e gnu- 
gelt) iwr = Es wird mir genug I am beginning to get enough 

L . ix” dialects it is much used to express the feeling of endearment (to 
a child) Chumele (i e kommele) zu mir, 

3. em (developed in part out of the era which arises from the addition 
comparative suffix or the pi of a noun as mentioned in 1 (2). (a) and 
(3) (c) above), a suffix usually affixed to the stem of verbs to express 
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a. The frequent repetition or the continuation of an action which is often 
conceived of as proceeding by jerks or with unsteady motion: schnattern to 
cackle (like geese), stottern to stutter, flackern to flicker, klettern to climb, lit. 
to keep on sticking, platschern to splash, dabble. 

l^olc. Here "eln and -ern approach each other very closely, some stems preferring the one suffix, other stems the 
other suffix. Where both suffixes may be added to the same stem -elu expresses a weaker activity: wandeln to saun- 
ter along slowly, leisurely, wandern to go from one place to another, auswandern to emigrate; schiitteln to shake 
(hands, &c.), schuttem to shaken violently (as the earth in an earthquake, or the human frame under the influence 
of violent emotion). 

&. The irresistible desire of doing that which is implied in the stem, a usage 
rare in older periods, at first confined largely to popular speech, but now 
gaining a foothold in the literary language, especially frequent in impersonal 
constructions: mich schlafert, trinkert, durstert, tanzert I feel like going to 
sleep, &c. Es lachert mich noch (Wilbrandt’s Ein Mecklenhiirger, p. 30). 
Also with a noun as subject: Dann begann ein peinliches Darben, durch kurze 
und kraftlose neue Anlaufe unterbrochen, deren Hoffnungslosigkeit ihn schier 
selber lacherte (Hermann Hesse’s Unterm Rad, p. 189). 

c. In a few cases it makes factitive verbs: folgern to draw a conclusion, 
to conclude, lit. to make follow out of, steigern to raise (the price), to increase, 
lit. to make ascend, &c. 

4. sen, schen, zen with iterative and weak diminutive force, 'enzen (or 
eln) denoting likeness or inclination: mucksen to mumble, mutter to one’s 
self in complaint, klatschen to clap (with the hands), achzen to groan, grunzen 
to grunt, duzen to address by du thou, fi'schenzen (or fischeln) to smell of fish, 
wil'denzen to smell or taste of game, po'lenzen to be fond of the Poles and their 
ways, grie'chenzen to imitate the Greeks, 'faulenzen to idle aAvay one’s time. 
The suffix -'enzen is a Middle German form and earlier in the period when 
M.G. writers were prominent was much used. In general the literary language 
now prefers as iterative and diminutive suffix the S.G. -eln (see 2. a, b, c above). 
The verb 'faulenzen, however, is still quite common, but its stress on the first 
syllable might indicate that it doesn’t belong here but comes from Faulenz = 
fauler Lenz, i.e. lazy Lawrence. 

5. chen, cken, pfen, suffixes which in reality are the strengthening of the 
final consonants of the stem to express a strengthening or intensification of the 
meaning of the stem: horchen (hbren to hear) to listen, biicken (biegen to 
bend) to bow humbly, rupfen (raufen to pull) to pluck (a chicken). 

6. 'ieren (from the Old French ending ier), a foreign suffix, hence the accent. 
It has no distinct meaning, but is only a formal sign of the infinitive, affixed 
not only to foreign stems but also to German: re'gieren to rule, mar'schieren 
to march; buchsta'bieren to spell, hal'bieren to divide into two equal parts, 
stol'zieren to strut, &c. 

c. From the last half of the twelfth century on, foreign, especially French verbs with this 
suffix began to appear, and later fairly swarmed into the language, assuming quite a stylish, 
aristocratic tone under the existing literary, political, and social supremacy of the French, but 
some time the tide has turned, and they are disappearing, and a number have sunk to 
tlm level of mere slang, or imply contempt, or mark something as being of a light, frivolous, 
‘ Frenchy’ nature, as can be seen in the following ironical sentence from Lessing’s Minna von 
Barnhelm, 3, 2: Es war ein ganzer Mensch! Er konnte frisieren und rasieren und parlieren 
(palaver or here perhaps 'talk French,’ ‘parley voo’) — und charmieren (flirt). 

Notice that the German ending en is added to the foreign infinitive ending, so that there 
are in fact two endings in all these words. In O.H.G. the German infinitive ending was added 
to the stem of the foreign word:_ tihton (from Latin dictare) now dichten. Sometimes we have 
the older and newer formation side by side with differentiated meaning: dichten and diktieren; 
doktem and doktorieren; fabeln and fabulieren; ordnen (L. ordinare) and ordinieren; opfem 
(L. operari) and operieren; proben and probieren; spenden (L. spendere) and spendieren, &c. 
These two endings are also added to German stems for purposes of differentiation: hausen and 
hausieren, schatten and schattieren, &c. 

^ 7. i'sieren, a suffix corresponding in large part to the English ize: moderni- 
sieren to modernize, tyrannisieren to tyrannize, homerisieren to homerize, 
write in the style of Homer, goethisieren to write in the style of Goethe, &c. 

8. 'eien, a suffix corresponding to the foreign ending ei in nouns and the 
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M H G infinitive ending igcn, ?en It his no distinct meaning prophe'zeien 
to prophesy, ka'steien to chastise, &c 


GfKcral holt U jhould be noticed that all these verbal sufluces fimuently appear In nouns as the Infin of a verb 
U often used as a neut. abstract noun D« Oehen ermUdet Sio konnto Tor Schlucluea nlcht iprecheo. 


IV Dcmalivc or Compound Adterbs 

Most adverbs arc particles ^\hlch arc derived from adjectives, participles 
nouns, pronouns, and a few from verbs The commonest of the adverbs derived 
from other words may be divided into the following groups 

1 From adjectives and participles by casting ofT the inflectional endings 
gut well, kuhn boldly, treffUch c\ccllentl>, gelehrt learnedly, ausgezeichnet 
splendidly, entzuckend clnrmmglj, &c 

a Instead of assuming the ‘Simple uninflccted form of the adj or participle 
the adverb sometimes takes the form of a case of the adjective or participle 
especially the gen m -s rcchts to the right, links to the left anders othtrarisc, 
bereits already, but m southwest Germany ofniost, zusehends perceptibly, 

2 From adjectives, nouns, .and sometimes other parts of speech by adding 
the suffixes -e, -lich, -lings, -warts, and by forming compounds with Weg and 
Weise: geme wilhnglv, endheh finally, meuchlings treacherously, sUdwarts 
southward, kurz'weg abruptly, paarweise by twos, &c 

a In a few instances there is still, as in M 1! G , a slight formal difference 
between the positive of adjectives and adverbs The adverb adds e to the stem 
of the adjectives, or if the adjective has mutation the adverb is distinguished 
from It by taking no mutation See 222 2 C Note 
b Some adverbs especially those formed from adjectives in -ig, were formerly’ 
distinguished from the corresponding adjectives by suffixing -lich traung (adj ), 
traungUch (adv ) Also to day a few of these formations in -hch arc only used 
as adverbs, as bekanntlich, ewiglich, falschlich, frcilich, gcwaltiglich, gewifilich, 
hochlicb, kurzlich, schwerhch, stcherlich, wahrlich In English the similar 
development of adverbial ly has gone much farther A number of formations 
in -Iich are adjectives only m form, and are m reality adverbs Sec II 11 2 A 
/ and B o abov e 

c The adverbial suffix -lings (related to the masc substantive suffix -ling) 
IS suffixed to nouns, adjectives, verbal stems, prepositions, and adverbs to 
denote manner or indicate position or direction toward bauchlings lying flat on 
one’s belly, rucklings backward, blmdlings blindly’, nttlings astraddle, vorhogs 
fonvard This suffix was common earlier in the period, often m the form lingen 
or Img, but is now restricted to a few words 
d The suffix warts denotes direction toward ostwarts, westwarts, vorwarts, 
seewarts, &c. 

e The compounds with -weg and -weise denote manner and have arisen 
from prepositional phrases (M H G ) in manegen wee m many a uay, in men- 
schen (gen ) wise according to the ttay j of men I he group w ith -weg is not large 
fnschVeg resolutely, briskly, glatFwSg roundly, flatly, plainly, &c The w ord 
'halbwgg half uay does not belong here as it comes from MUG halbcn wee 
(acc of extent) This word also appears m tlic forms 'halbwege (acc pi ) and 
'halbwegs (gen ) m the same meaning 

The group in -weise is quite large In M H G we find a prepositional phrase 
here in knuzes wise crossuise, now 'kreuzweise as tn dropped out and the 
^ compound Now as m other compounds vve sometimes find 
the hrat component m the form of the sing or pi stem, sometimes with the 
ending -s faCweise or fasserweise by the barrel, in barrels paarweise by pairs 
schnttweise step by step stufenweise by degrees, ausnahmsweise by way of 
exception, &c These compounds m -weise are now often also used as adicc- 
EiSuhro^g Steigen, die teilweise Erneuerung, die versuchswcise 

3 From nouns 
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A. a. From the cases of nouns, especially the gen. : vormittags in the fore- 
noon, teils partl}^ rings round about, Donnerstags on Thursdays, rechter Hand 
to the right hand, unnotigerweise unnecessarily; and often with an s in the gen.‘ 
in case of fern, nouns after the analog^'- of masculines: meinerseits on my part, 
unserseits on our part; (in the acc.) heim home, weg (= M.H.G. enwec, i.e. 
auf den Weg) away, ein bifichen a little bit, jeden Tag every day, ein Jahr one 
year, <S:c.; (in the old instrumental) heute, from older hiu tagu on this day, 
corresponding to Latin hodie, from older hoc die. The genitive construction is 
treated more at length in 223. I. 10. a, II. 1, 2, 3, 4, III. a, IV. 2. A. a, h, c, 
B. a, c, d, C. a, VI, VII, XI, 249. II. 2. A. a; the dative in 223. I. 10, c, II. 1, 2. 
b, III. c; the accusative in 223. I. 10. d, II. 1, 3, IV. 2. A, B, C. 

b. From nouns or adjective-substantives with a preceding governing prep, 
or a following particle: iibermorgen day after to-morrow, ab'handen removed 
from its proper place, auf gut Gltick at random; berg'auf uphill, jahr'ein, 
jahr'aus year in, year out; bei weitem by far, vor allem above all, &c. 

c. From two nouns separated by und or a prep.: Email und Fall suddenly. 
Tag fiir Tag day by day. Arm in Arm arm in arm. 

B. Among the cases mentioned in A. a and b that are especially worthy of 
notice is a large group of adverbs formed from nouns which have lost their 
original meaning and force, and now form together with the verb a single idea. 
Such adverbial nouns in an oblique case after a preposition are now in force 
true compound adverbs, and can be distinguished from genuine nouns by the 
dropping of their article, and also by this that they no longer retain their original 
restricted literal meaning, but have taken on a much more general or a figurative 
one: zu Bette gehen to go to bed (not any especial bed, but in a general sense 
of to sleep), zutage kommen to come to light, in See gehen to put to sea, not any 
especial sea, but the broad ocean in contrast to land, zugrunde gehen to go to 
ruin, zuleide tun to hurt, aufier acht lassen, or aufier aller Acht lassen to pay 
no attention to, zu Herzen nehmen to take to heart, &c. These adverbs are 
sometimes written with capitals, especially when a preceding inflected modifier 
reminds us of their originally substantive nature, but in many cases they are 
written with a small letter when the originally substantive nature is not dis- 
tinctly felt. These adverbs are in force separable prefixes, and should be written 
in one word with the verb, but as yet this practice is not always followed, and 
some fluctuation in usage in this respect occurs: zu Grunde gehen, or zu grunde 
gehen, or most commonly zugrunde gehen to go to wreck and ruin ; in Stand 
setzen, in stand setzen, or most commonly instand setzen to put into working 
order, &c. Compare 69. III. 7 (and also bb thereunder) and 62. ^.Note. 

4. From pronominal stems: wo where, from the same stem as wer; da there, 
dam thc7i, both from the same stem as the demon, der. 

5. From other particles: Die Sonne heUt den Himmel auf. Ich hahe aus- 
geschlafen I have had my sleep out. 

G. In composition with other particles: dagegen on the contrary, hierin in 
this, &c. 

7. From verbs: gelt (= es gelte, pres, subj.) in the popular language of 
South Germany, expecting the confirmation of the speaker’s position, isn't that 
true?, expressing assurance, I say. Fin sure, indeed, also as an introduction to an 
entreaty or command; bewahre, or ei behiite, or Gott bewahre, or behiite no, 
not at all. 

V. Formation of Prepositions. 

The oldest and most common prepositions were originally adverbs, as de- 
scribed in 226. Similarly other parts of speech have from time to time been 
pressed into .service at first temporarily to show the relation between a verb 
and some other word. In course of time the feeling of their former function 
dii^appeared, and the temporary office became a permanent one. Thus new 
prepositions are constantly being formed. The following instances may serve 
■ to illustrate in brief the varied origin of the prepositions that have come from 
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other sources than from adverbs In an earlier period the comparative of the 
adj was followed by the dat (just as m the Latin by the ablative) Later this 
dat construction after a comparative died out except in case of the two com- 
paratives ehe sooner than and seit farther on At present all feeling that they 
are comparatives is lost, but since they still as formerly govern the dat they 
are construed as prepositions with the dat The latter of these words, seit, 
is now the common prep since, and the former, ehcj is also felt as a prep , tho 
only found written together Avith its dependent dat in the one word ehedem 
before that in the literary language, but often heard thus as a prep in the language 
of the common people m such expressions as Ehe (before) Dienstag kann ich 
nicht kommen. Anstatt or statt instead of are examples of recently formed 
prepositions the word Statt still existing independently as a noun When the two 
elements of anstatt are separated the latter element is distinctly felt as a 
noun, as also Statt when preceded by an article or other modifying word, and 
hence written with a capital letter an Kindes Statt in place of a child (of one’s 
own), Gutes Wort fmdet erne gute Statt, and Ich bitte, es an meiner Statt zu 
tun When an and statt are found together the compound is felt rather as a 
prep , and is written with a small letter, and likewise statt when there is no 
article Und nun anstatt or statt des Vaters erschien die Mutter The prep 
neben is compounded of the prep in and eben level and hence its meaning 
on a level with, alongside of See also 228 1 b and 4 under wahrend and unge- 
achtet 


246 Formatiov or Words by Means or Prefixes 

Only two classes of words — nouns and verbs — have especial prefixes Ad- 
jectives and adverbs have their prefixes in common with verbs and nouns Of 
course, very many nouns derived from derivative or compound verbs have the 
same prefixes as the corresponding verbs Ver'stand understanding ver'stehen 
to understand, &c In one prefiv however, the form differs in nouns and verbs. 
Ruck- re , back in nouns, but zuruck- m verbs Ruckfall relapse, but zuruck- 
fallen to fall back, relapse Only those prefixes are discussed here which are 
peculiar to nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, or which present difficulties when 
used with these parts of speech The prefixes in derivative words were once 
independent words, but have m course of time lost their identity as such, and 
have now no existence outside of compounds In connection with the loss of 
their independence is the loss of accent In nouns, however, all the prefixes 
except ge- usually have stress For details concerning accent, see Art 47. 


I Formation of Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns by means of 
Prefixes 


1 . ab has two meanings 

a Away, off, down Abfahrt, Abweg, Abgrund, &c 

b The idea of falseness, worthlessness, negation Abgott idol, Abschaum, 
abhold, and m an earlier period abholz (= Abfallholz), abewitze (— Unver- 
stand), &c 


2 aber, originally a comparative of ab off with the meaning /ar//ier off, with 
regard to time later, has three meanings 
a It IS still in early N H G an independent word, meaning again, which 
i^turally developed out of the original meanings farther off, later Vnd der 
HERR nef Samuel aber zum dntten mal (1 Sam in 8) To day aber is m this 
meaning rarely used as an independent word, and is now found only as a prefix 
in a few words, as abermals once more, again Abersaat second sowing, lit later 
sowing or sowing again, Aberglaube superstition, lit belief farther off (from 
the proper belief). &.c ^ 
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r. In a few words aber is a corrupted form of ober ul}pcr, higher: Aberacht, 
now under tiie innuence of aber again felt as meaning a ban which has been 
Ijrorlaimcfi again and made more severe, lit. a higher imperial ban resting upon 
the former one. 

3. after (identical with Eng. aflcr), which is prefixed to nouns, participles, 
and adjeciivos and has the meanings behind, after in their literal local or tem- 
I)oral sense, and also in their applied meanings undeveloped, imperfect, approach- 
ing to, inferior, false: Afterbiirge one who stands behind another as security, 
Aftcrmieter one who sublets, Afterrede talk behind one's back, calumny. After- 
mutter hard-hearted mother, Afterklaue dew-claw, Afterblattchen bot. stipule, 
Afterkugel spheroid, Afterkritiker would-be critic, Aftergrofie false greatness, 
aftergelehrt having a superficial knowledge, afterweise would-be wise. 

4. ant (the full form corresponding to the unaccented ent-, emp-; see II. 2 
belowL {)refixed now only to two nouns Antwort answer and Antlitz poetic word 
[qv face. Here the prefix denotes toward or against. 

5. et, prefixed to a few pronouns in order to convey to them a general or 
indefinite meaning: etwas something, etlich some, several. 

6. erz (= Eng. arch-, Gk. hpxi), prefixed to nouns (1) to denote the leader 
of a class: Erzbischof archbishop, Erzengel archangel, Erzherzog archduke, 
Erzpriester archpriest, Erzvater patriarch, &:c. ; (2) to convey intensifying force: 
Erzdieb arrant thief, Erzdemokrat radical democrat, Erzdummkopf regular 
blockhead, Erzliigner infernal liar, arch-liar, &c. It is also added to adjectives 
to convey intensifying force: erzdumm e.xtremely stupid, erzfaul very lazy, 
erzkatholisch ultra-catholic, &c. For accent of these substantive and adjective 
derivatives see 47. 3. A. b. aa, c. 

1. ge (cognate with i in English handiwork and Latin co-, con-, cum; 
compare 11.4 below), prefi.xed to the stem of nouns and verbs to denote: 

a. A collective idea: Gebirge mountain-system, Gebiisch thicket of bushes, 
Gesinde all the servants of a household, Gebriider t^vo or more brothers of a 
family. See also 67. Note. 

b. A person engaged with another in the activity mentioned in the stem, 
or a person sharing something with another: Gefahrte a fellow-traveler, Ge- 
spiele pla\’-maie, Tischgenosse table-companion, Geselle companion, literally 
one sharing the same room (Saal) with another. 

c. The idea of a collection or association naturally passes over into that of 
repetition, duration, that which is connected in order of time: Gezwitscher 
rhirf)ing, Geplauder conversation. Here the idea of duration or repetition may 
he unpleasant, and hence ge- often takes on the meaning of disparagement, 
contempt. See 83. b. 

d. In verbal derivatives Ge- denotes an aggregate that has resulted from 
the activity indicated by the verbal stem: Gewachs plant, lit. all that has 
re''Ultfd from the process of growing, Geschick fate, lit. all that has been sent 
|o someone, Gebaude that which has resulted from building, Getreide (O.H.G. 
giltegidi. Irom tragen to bear) grain, lit. all that has resulted from the process 
of l^earing, Gemalde, &c. 

e. In adj('ctivcs the force of ge- is in general scarcely appreciable, as the 
su-ni-word is in most cases lost: genug enough, genehm acceptable, gesund 
iR.jithv', (Src. In a low case-? where the stem-word is also in use a shade of 
m''antng develop^ between tlie stem-word and the derivative: treu true (as in 
ein treuer Freund), but getreu loyal (to a ruler), true (dem Original getreu), 
tlo'-e (eine getreue Ubersetzung), 'faithful (eine getreue Nachbildung) ; strong 
strict, ‘-'■vvre. but gestreng in irc earlier in the period to address persons of 
noble rciftk, fspin.aily Mich a- have the power of life and death over subjects, 
a-' in gC'.strcnger Herr your Wor'-itip, 

6. mifi I'in M.H.G. mi'-'-e. which still survives in Missetat, cognate willi 
Frig. n:if, a'- in mistake), prefixed in mo-i part to stems having an abstract 
meaning to detuue: 
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a The opposite of that contained in the stem Mifigunst disfavor, MiOfallen 
displeasure, miOfalhg displeasing, unpleasant, &c 

b Something wrong erroneous, defective, unsuccessful, bad MiCstand 
abuse, Mifiheirat mesalliance, MiOverstandnis misunderstanding, MiCton dis 
sonance, MiCernte bad crop, Missetat misdeed, miCgestahet misshapen, mifi- 
tonend ill tuned, discordant 

9 un (cognate \\ith English un ), prefixed to the stem of nouns, adjectives, 
participles, and adverbs, to denote 

a The opposite of that mentioned in the stem or mere negation or lack 
prefixed to the stem of nouns Undank ingratitude, Unart naughtiness, Unsmn 
nonsense, Unverstand want of judgment, Undmg nothingness, impossibility, 
more commonly according to b absurdity, foolish thing In a few words un- or 
miB- can be used without difTcrence of meaning Unbehagen or MiCbehagen 
uncomfortable feeling &c Un- is also prefixed to adjectives adjective par- 
ticiples, and adverbs with the same force undankbar, &c For accent m sub- 
stantive and adjecti\ c deriv ativcs see 47 2 B a 

In younger group words (247 2 6), however, where the negative is not used 
to indicate the absence of an inherent quality or force but to state a fact nega- 
tively, mcht, not un-, is employed, just as nicht is usually employed in negative 
statements but differing from usage in a normal sentence it is stressed, as it is 
the first component of a younger group word and the stress of course is that 
of a younger group-word em 'Nichtburger one who is not a citizen, an alien, 
ein 'Nichtraucher a car where there is no smoking, 'mchtadehg not of noble 
birth, das 'Nichthalten ernes Versprechens, die 'Nichtemklagbarkeit von 
Zechschulden the irrccoverablcncss of drinking debts (but eine 'unemtreibbare 
Forderung a claim that can’t be collected under the law , i e a claim of a certain 
kind) Present participles usually have almost pure verbal force and indicate 
acts or facts hence like verbs they usually take unaccented mcht: die mcht 
tanzenden Herren the gentlemen who arc not dancing Only when they ap- 
proach the nature of pure adjectives do thc> take un-, as m 'unbedeutend, 
'unwissend, 'unzutreffend, &c Perfect participles can of course only take 
un- when they are used adjectively In adjective function they take mcht 
when they denote an act, un- when they denote a state Der noch mcht ge- 
offnete Brief the letter that hasn t been opened >ct, der tingeoffnete Brief the 
finipened letter, der Brief ist noch mcht geoffnet [worden] I he letter has not 
yet been opened, der Brief ist ungeoffnet The letter is fin6pencd For the stress 
here see 47 2 B a In 183 2 C c a few traces are seen of an older order of 
things, where in the predicate appositive relation un- can be used even when 
the perfect participle denotes an act 

b Something defective, bad, aside from the regular and usual, unnatural, 
hence sometimes repulsive, contemptible, also something worthless unpleasant 
Untat (usually Untatchen) spot, blemish, Unsitte liad custom, Unkosten /rans- 
portation charges, that is, charges aside from the regular price of the goods, also 
disagreeable expenses, Unmensch a brutish person, Unnatur that which is con- 
trary to nature, Unland land swampy and good for nothing Unkraut weeds, 
Ungeziefer vermin, Unwetter bad stormy weather, Unmutor MiCmut ill humor 
c A strong intensification of the idea contained m the stem, however, with 
indefinite force so that the exten^of the idea is not accurately defined eine 
'Untat an atrocious cri ' se Menschen a great 

crowd of people, eine 'D may-bugs ein 'Untier 

a monster, 'Un'summen depth, a deep place 

tn a river or according to a above just the reverse a shoal For accent see 
3 A b aa c 

d In dialect and a few expressions m the htc-'ary language un- is sometimes 
used pleonastically somewhat as mcht (see 223 XI B a) unzweifellos = 
zweifellos, &c Compare 223 XI B a (6) 

10 ur (full form corresponding to unaccented er-, see II 3 below), a prefix 
originally meaning out which can still be seen m its present signification the 
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extreme, in the direction of the beginning, source, from which or out of which 
a thing may come, or of the end of something, literally the coming out of some 
condition: Urwald primeval forest, Urgrol5vater great-grandfather, Urbewohner 
aborigines, Urheimat original home, Uranfang first beginning; Urenkel great- 
grandson, Urfehde oath to put an end to a feud, lit. feud at an end. 

a. In most words ur- is long, but in Urteil judgment, sentence, it is short. 

h. The idea of the extreme has in adjectives given to ur- intensifying power: 
'ur'alt very old, 'ur'plotzlich very sudden, all of a sudden, 'ur'kraftig extremely 
powerful. For accent see 47. 3. A. h. aa. 

11. Foreign prefixes. Besides erz-. described in 6 above, the following 
foreign prefixes are placed before German or foreign words: auti-, ex-, hyper-, 
super-, quasi-, pseudo-, vize-. They have the same force as in English: anti- 
'deutsch, 'Exminister, hyperaristo'kratisch, 'superklug, 'Quasigelehrter would- 
be scholar, 'Pseudofiirst, 'Vizekonig, &c. 

II. Formation of Verbs by means of Prefixes. 

The long list of separable prefixes are not discussed here, as they largely 
consist of words which have an independent existence outside of compounds. 
Verbs containing such prefixes are compounds, not derivatives. Some of these 
prefixes, however, are little used outside of compounds and are approaching 
the nature of the inseparable prefixes discussed below. They are treated under 
the other separable prefixes in 215. II. 1. B and at greater length under adverbs 
in 223. The following inseparable prefixes were once also independent words, 
but as they are now only used in derivatives and have lost their former concrete 
meaning they present many difficulties and are hence treated here in detail. 

1. be (related to the prep, bei) has the meaning around, on all sides of. 
Originally be was also a preposition, as can still be seen in be'hende (= M.H.G. 
behende = bei der Hand) quick, nimble. Originally this preposition governed 
also the acc., and this former construction still occurs in composition with in- 
transitive verbs, where the compound takes an object in the acc. which is in 
fact the object of the preposition be. See a below. 

The original local meaning around, on all sides of can still be seen in a number 
of verbs: bedenken to study something from all sides, consider, bedrangen to 
press someone hard on all sides. The idea of around, encircling leads directly to 
grasping, seizing', begreifen to grasp mentally, comprehend, benehmen seize, 
take away (Etwas benimmt einem den. Atem), sich gut benehmen to conduct 
oneself well, lit. to have a good grasp, hold on oneself. The idea of around, 
encircling,^ shutting in is seen in befangen (in einem Wahn befangen wrapped up 
in a delusion), belagern to besiege, lit. put a camp around, &c. 

The original local meaning of be is no longer vividly felt, but out of it distinct 
groups of applied meanings have been developed. The idea of around, en- 
circling often leads to the idea of a definite, limited sphere or plane, upon which 
the action plays or over which it extends, or into which it penetrates. Hence 
be- is often used: 

a. To bring the action expressed in intransitive verbs to bear upon some 
object, and change thereby intransitive verbs into transitive: Sie weint she 
weeps, but Sie beweint den Tod ihrer Mutter, or beweint ihre Mutter she is 
mourning over the death of her mother, or weeping over her mother, lit. around, in 
•the sphere of, concerning, about. Furcht und Entsetzen befallt mich Fear and 
horror seize me, lit. fall around me, in my sphere, near me. Thus also besitzen 
to possess, lit. sit upon, betreten to step upon, bekommen to get, lit. come upon, 
&c. Older bekennen to know, know about survives in the participles bekannt 
and Bekannter and in the factitive bekennen to cause another to know about: 
seine Schuld bekennen to confess his guilt, lit. cause another to know about 
his guilt. One of these verbs has a genitive instead of an accusative object: 
Er bedarf des Trostes He needs consolation, lit. is needy in the sphere of, with 
regard to consolation. 
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b In composition with verbs alrcidy trans , to bring the action to bear 
upon some object or extend the force of the action entirely over or about somc' 
thing Sie begiefit die Blumen Slic is watering the flowers Der Landmann 
bebaut (cultivates) das Feld. Er stahl einen Rock He stole a coat, but Er 
bestahl semen Herra He robbed, stole from his master 

Aof# Observe that the object of the s tuple verb often becomes in the constructloit with the derivative a ditrve 
after the prep m t Die Arbeiter laden Getieide #ul das Setuff The u-orkmtn are hading grain on to the ship but 
Die Atbeitcr beladendas SetufI nut Getrelde 

c To gne intens»f>ing force to the simple verb The idea of around, on all 
sides leads to the idea of completion, doing something well thorol>, accuratcl> 
bekommen to agree with (one's health, more ht to come along, go along uell, 
in early N H G of plants to do ucll, flonrtsit), besehen to examine carefull>, 
lit look at on all sides, herechnen to compute calculate accurately bestehen to 
stand firml>, pass thru a test successfull> , insist upon, beheben (Ubel, Hinder- 
nisse, Widerspruche beheben, grow mg ever more common instead of the simple 
form heben) to remove entirely, befolgen to follow closcl> (Gesetze, Lehren, 
Regeln, Vorschnften befolgen), &c 

d In composition with adjectnes, to indicate that the attribute in question 
IS placed all around, is bestowed upon or put in, on, oicr something feucht 
moist, befeuchten to moisten, ruhig calm, benihigen to calm, reicher richer, 
bereichem to enrich Thus beschleunigen to hasten, betruben to grieve, 
belustigen to amuse, &c 

Note Some verb? are formed after tie analosy o thove denverl from adjectives in Ipt and thus end in Ixen, 
altho there is no ig in the stem from »h ch tl ey arc formed beeidigen {be + Eid), bcerd gen (be + Erde), beme- 
digeo, bekrdftigen, benachiichtigen, &.c. 


e In composition with nouns to indicate that that which is implied by the 
noun is placed all around, is bestowed upon someone, or that something or 
somebody is supplied, furnished, endowed with what is contained in the noun 
Laub foliage, belauben to furnish with foliage, Saite string (of an instrument), 
besaiten to furnish with strings, Seele soul, life, beseelen to put life into, 
animate 

/ There is also an ironical application of the idea oicr, on m some verbs 
formed from adjectives or nouns Ich bin elend! Ach was, ich will dich be- 
elenden! I feel miserable’ What, I will givejou something to make >ou feel 
miserable about Sie behauptet, sie sei die Frau Junkem (246 1 6 1 6), aber 
ich will sie bejunkern, daC sie an mich denken soil She pretends to be Mrs 
Junker, but I will ‘junker’ her so that she will remember me Was Latem? 
(What* you want to study Latin?) ich wdl dich Knirps belatemen (Raabe’s 
Hiingerpastor, chap 5) 


g Altho the decided tendency has been for these deri\ativcs to become 
transitive, a few of them arc nevertheless intransiti\ e w ith the same general mean- 
ings beharren (c) to stand firmly by (Er beharrt auf seiner Memung), be- 
kommen to agree with one’s health (see example and explanation m c), bestehen 
(c) to insist upon, pass (come off well m a test), beruhen to rest upon, behagen 
to be agreeable to, afford comfort or pleasure to, lit put protection around some- 
one, begegnen to meet, lit come into the sphere, neighborhood of, bedurfen 
(example and explanation in a) 

2 ent (or emp before a few verbs in initial f), which is found in its original 
form ant- only in Antwort and Antlitz, is identical with Greek M and licncc 
meant originally touard, against This meaning can now only be found in a 
few words entb^ten to send to, entgelten to pay for, atone for, enthalten to 
contain, entsprechen to answer, correspond to, empfangen to receive, empfehlen 
to recommend, empfmden to feel, be sensible of 
The following derivative meanings are now more common- 
er rrom the original meaning of movement toward comes that of a beginning 
a passing into, a putting into a new state or condition 
^ ^ become inflamed, entstehen to arise, originate, ent- 

to inflame entfachen, to enkindle, entschlummem to fall asleep (m 
death), entleeren to empty, entblofien to lay bare, strip, emem etwas ent- 
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fremden to alienate something from someone, sich entledigen (262. II. A. h) to 
free one’s self from, sich entWdden to become ashamed, most commonly used 
negatively (: Du entblodest dich nicht, mir das ins Gesicht zu sagen?), &c. 
As can be seen from the examples the basal part of such verbs is either a verb 
or an adjective. 

Note 1. The prefix of a number of the verbs in this group whose basal element is a verb is in fact the modern 
corrupted form of O.H.G. in (identical with N.H.G. prep, in) toward, into, which was closely related in meaning to 
the original force of ent, and in certain verbs became confounded with it, as int (the O.H.G. form of ent) was itself 
often used in the corrupted form of in. 

h. A change is not only a movement in the direction of that which is new, 
but is also a breaking away from the old, hence in general separation, removal, 
withdrawal, now the most common meaning: entreifien to snatch away from, 
enttauschen to disappoint, lit. to tear away from a pleasant illusion, entlassen 
to turn off, dismiss, entlohnen (= ablohnen) to pay off, lit. to send someone 
off rejoicing with his pay, wages, entkommen to escape, entsagen to renounce, 
entgleiten to slip out of; entblattern to strip off the leaves, enthaupten to take 
off the head, decapitate, entthronen to dethrone, entkraften to enervate; 
sich entbloden to have the audacity, lit. to tear one’s self away from being 
modest, shy, bashful, to make one’s .self bold, now little used in this meaning 
altho common in the meaning in a. As can be seen from the examples, the 
basal part of such verbs may be a verb, noun, or less commonly an adjective. 
Verbs of this class of meanings are called privatives. For comparison of this 
meaning of ent- with its synonyms see 223. I. 7. G. c. 

c. Intimately related to the preceding is the idea of reversal, denoting the 
opposite of the simple verb: ehren to honor, but entehren to dishonor; laden 
to load, but entladen to unload-, siegeln to seal, but entsiegeln to unseal. 

d. With the idea of separation there is often associated the idea of a careful, 
systematic or natural unfolding or division: entwirren to disentangle, entwickeln 
to unravel, develop, entfalten to unfold, develop, entwerfen to sketch, map 
out, lit. to throw or take apart, entfallen to fall to one’s regular share, &c. 
This meaning stands in marked contrast to that in h, which usually contains 
the idea of violent or unnatural separation. The idea of care and system 
did not originally lie in ent but in the verb itself, as in the first examples. From 
these verbs the idea may have become attached to the prefix and then spread 
to other verbs. 

3. er (in Austrian and Bavarian dialects der), which is found in its original 
form ur only in nouns and adjectives, originally meant from within out, out of, 
and building upon this has developed a rich store of shades, all of which can 
be brought into connection with the fundamental meaning. 

a. In its original literal sense or much more frequently its figurative applica- 
tion, but only dimly felt if felt at all: erpressen to press out (wine out of grapes), 
extort, erziehen to educate, lit. to draw out, erbauen to edify, erheben to elevate 
the thought or feeling, erschdpfen to exhaust, sein Inneres erschlieCen to dis- 
close one’s feelings, &c. 

h. The prefix gradually^ lost its original local meaning, which faded away 
into rnere abstract perfective force, i.e. the idea of point-action, not calling 
attention to the act as a whole but to only one point in it, the beginning or the 
end, in ingress! ve perfect! ves calling attention to the beginning, in effective 
perfectives calling attention to the end, that is, the idea of motion from within 
ozi/waj'd passed, on the one hand, into that of change or transition into a state 
or condition, or, on the other hand, into the idea of the final result or 'outcome 
of an action: (ingressives) erbliihen to come out into blossom, erwachen to 
wake up (intrans.), erwecken to wake (trans.), ermiiden to become tired, to 
tire out (trans.), erwarmen to warm, make warm, erwarmen to grow warm, 
erblinden to grow blind, errdten to blush, sich ermannen to summon up courage; 
(effectives) erleben to live to see, erliegen to succumb (the action resulting in 
somebody’s lying down, i.e. giving up), erldschen to become extinguished, 
ergeben (die Untersuchung hat seine Unschuld ergeben has proved his inno- 
cence, lit. has given his innocence as a final result), &c. As can be seen from 
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the examples, the ba'jal part of such verbs may be a verb, adjective, or, less 
commonly, a noun. Also ver- in composition with verbs derived from nouns 
and adjectives has perfective force. Sec 6. D. a, b (and Note), c below. 

The derivatives with er- often stand in a more or less marked contrast to their 
simple verbal forms, the simple verb representing an action in its duration, the 
derivative form representing only a particular point in the course of the action, 
namely, the entrance into the state or condition, or the outcome or result of the 
action : grunen to he or remain green y but ergrtnen to become green \ wachen to 
be awake, watch, but erwachen to wake up; wahlen to choose (i.c. the entire act, 
including the period of deliberation and the final act of settling upon a choice), 
but erwahlen to select, elect, choose (referring only to the resulting choice, ex- 
cluding the preceding period of deliberation); steigen to climb, but einen Berg 
ersteigen to attain the summit of a mountain by climbing. Ich sterbe, sterbe, 
und kann nicht ersterben (Goethe’s Gdlz, 5, 10). The derivative form often has a 
figurative application, while the simple verb has its literal meaning: sattigen to 
satisfy (one’s stomach, &c.), but ersattigen to satisfy (one’s longings, &c.); 
weichen to soften (leather, &c.), but erweichen to hoften (the heart, feelings, 
&c.). In a few verbs er- converts intransitives into transitives: warten to wait, 
erwarten to await, expect. In sornc cases the distinction of meaning between 
the simple verb and the derivative is ver>' faint. 

In injETNsIw er- nUtn rcpir^cnts Uw chansTC as comlns (rom (rom jKnrr causes Lackmuspaptct 

m Saure getaucht wird rot Litmus-paprr, dipped tnio an aetd, becomes red, but Das Mfidchea entStet Tor Scham Ihe 
girl blushes (lit. turns red) for shame. 

c. The original idea and the more common one of result can be clearly seen 
in such expressions as etwas erfragen to get something out of one by questioning. 
From such expressions comes the very common meaning of getting, obtaining 
something in the manner described by the simple verb, erfahren to experience 
(i.e. to get by going, passing thru), to learn (i.c. to get in driving along, to pick 
up, in contrast to the laborious process indicated by lemen to learn), erflehen to 
get by entreaty, erstUrmen to get something by storm, as a city, &c., erstreiten 
to get by fighting, ergaunem to obtain by knavish tricks, erreichen to obtain 
by reaching, to reach (an object, a river, a town, &c.) Compare the force of 
the simple verb with that of the derivative in the following: Das Kind reiebte 
nach den Friichten, aber es konnte sie nicht erreichen. 

d. Er refers in so many cases where a result Is expressed to the life within, 
as in erbittert embittered, erfrischen to refresh the inner man, erliisen to save 
the soul from sin, &c., that it is associated in general with the vital forces, and 
when placed before certain verbs it indicates that the person died or was killed 
in the manner described by the simple verb: erdolchen to stab to death, er- 
drosseln to throttle, erschieUen to kill by shooting, erschlagen to kill by striking, 
ertrinken to drown, erlegen (huntsman’s expression) to kill, lit. to lay out dead, 
erdriicken to press to death, &c 

e. In accordance with the original meaning of from mthin out and the more 
common meaning of a result, there is a distinction made between freuen and 
erfreuen. The former is used of some thing, the existence of which merely 
occasions us joy, the latter of some body or thing that working from within out- 
ward, i.e. intentionally or by virtue of inherent qualities, produces joy: Es 
freut mich, Sie zu sehen, but Erfreuen Sie mich doch mit einer Antwort, Ein 
weiser Sohn erfreut den Vater, and Der Wein erfreut das Herz. The reflexive 
si<A erfreuen (an, w. dat.) expresses a warmer, deeper interest than sich freuen 
(tiber, w. acc.) The participle gefreut is not used adjectivcly, because it is 
here the question of a result: Er ist daruber erfreut, not gefreut. 

4. ge is cognate with i in English handwork and Latin co-, con-, cum-, and 
hence denotes a collection or union (of persons, or things, or related parts). 
1ms meaning, so common in nouns, as in Gebirge a chain or system of mountains, 
ijelaut a chime of hells, is now only rarely found in verbs: gerinnen to coagulate, 
ht. to run compacjtly together, gefrieren to freeze, gefallen to please, lit. to fall 
together with, coincide with (one’s wishes). More common are the following 
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a. Like er- (see 3. b above), tho now much less common, ge- is used to 
represent a particular point in the course of an action, namely, the entrance 
into a state or condition, or the outcome, or result of the action: gebrechen /o 
lack, originally meaning in its impersonal form es gebricht there arises a breakage, 
a loss, hence a lack’, M.H.G. bern (now no longer used) to carry, bear, geb^en 
to give birth to, referring to the result. 

From the idea of a result comes the idea of completeness: horchen to hearken, 
gehorchen to hearken to faithfully, hence to obey. The idea of completeness 
is most commonly found in the ge- of the perfect participle: Er hat einen Brief 
geschrieben. The use of ge- with this meaning in the present perfect has 
gradually differentiated this tense from the past tense, which represents an act 
as going on in past time at the same time as another past act. _ Originally ge- 
here had only perfective force, thus not expressing the completion of an act as 
a whole, an accomplished fact as now, but only calling attention to one point 
in the action, namely the beginning or the end or result. As a survival of older 
usage when ge- had pure perfective force it cannot even to-day stand in the 
perfect participle before the perfective prefixes be-, emp-, ent-, er-, ge-, mifi-, 
ver-, zer-: begangen, not gebegangen. According to older feeling ge- was 
here superfluous as the perfective prefixes expressed the perfective idea. For 
the same reason ge- could not, a little earlier in the period, stand before a word 
that of itself had perfective force expressing the idea of entrance into a condition 
or that of end, result, such as werden to become, kommen to come, arrive, kriegen 
to get. This older usage still survives in the perfect participle worden when 
used as an auxiliary in the passive. 

The perfect participle of these derivatives with an unstressed perfective pre- 
fix has influenced the form of all other verbs unaccented on the first syllable 
in that they too, contrary to older usage, now assume no ge- in the perfect 
participle: stu'diert (not now as formerly gestu'diert), &c. See also 178. 2. 
A. 6 (1), (2), (3). Thus it is clear that the absence of ge- in the perfect par- 
ticiple before the unstressed prefixes be-, emp-, ent-, er-, ge-, mifi-, ver-, zer- is 
no longer understood and hence is ascribed to their lack of accent, so that this 
usage has spread to other verbs unaccented on the first syllable. For furtlier 
suppression of ge- in the participle in S.G. see c. (2) below. 

b. ^ The idea of coincidence and result naturally gave rise to the idea of suc- 
ceeding or doing something satisfactorily: gefallen to please, lit. to fall together 
with, coincide with (one’s wishes), gedeihen to prosper, gelingen to be success- 
ful, genesen to recover (from siclcness), geraten to turn out well, gewinnen to 
win, geziemen to befit. 

c. In a number of words all feeling of the meaning of the prefix has been lost, 

and in general it has in connection with verbs ceased to be productive and is 
frequently a mere fossil. This can be seen: (1) from the fact that in some 
cases the simple verb has been lost and now the compound alone exists: genesen, 
geschehen, &c. (2) In a number of words, especially those whose stem begins 

with 1, r, or n, the vowel of the prefix is suppressed and is no longer felt: glauben, 
gonnen, &c. In S.G. the e of the prefix in the perfect participle is usually 
suppressed followed by the hardening of the g of the prefix to k and of a following 
b, d, g to p, t, k and the assimilation of the k of the prefix to a following p, t, k, 
so that the prefix is felt little or not at all : k’wese, pote, tienet, tanzet, kange, 
kesse for gewesen, geboten, gedient, getanzt, gegangen, gegessen. On the 
other hand, its force in the group Jn b must be dimly felt, for when miff-, which 
means the very opposite of ge-, is added the ge- is dropped : gefallen, but mifi- 
fallen; gelingen,. but mifllingen ; geraten, but miflraten. Notice also: gebieten, 
but verbieten. 

6. ver is a very common prefix with meanings not always clearly defined 
and sometimes even contradictory. This is accounted for by the fact that it 
represents three older prefixes — Gothic fra, faur, fair, Latin pro-, por-, per- — 
with all their meanings. Thus verzuckern may mean to spoil by sugaring too 
much (A. c), to cover with sugar (C), to turn to sugar (D. b). On account of this 
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ambiguity ver- has in tht last centunes been gradually replaced m many cases 
by other prefi\es or other expressions On the other hand, in certain groups 
described below ver- has become productive The development of meanings 
IS here given with as much accuracy as possible, but at a number of points we 
are not able to attain to even a reasonable degree of certainty as the prehistoric 
growth is hidden from view 

A Groups of meaning corresponding to those of Gothic fra 
a The commonest meaning seems to be that of auay, forth verlaufen to 
pass away (of time, &c ), verreisen to go away on a journey, verschenken to 
give away, verjagen to chase awa>, vergeben to forgne, ht give away, let 
(a fault) go by, verkaufen to gne away in exchange for something, to sell 
verheiraten to give away in marriage (erne Tochter verheiraten) This idea 
often leads to the conception of a change of place verlegen to move (as m Die 
Umversitat wurde von Ingolstadt nach MUnchen verlegt), versetzen to trans 
plant (emen Baum versetzen), promote (einen Schhler m erne hohere Klasse 
versetzen), put (Versetzen Sie sich m meine Lage), &c 

b The idea of auay may lead to that of the ertd, exhaustion, entire consumption 
of, even uxiste, and reckless and lavish use of verbluhen to come to an end of 
blooming, etwas verschmerzen to get over something (as sorrow, &c ), verhallen 
to die away (of a sound), verbluten to bleed to exhaustion or death, verkummem 
to waste away, verhungem to die of starvation, verbrennen to burn (something) 
up, verbrauchen to use up, versaufen to squander away in drink, verschlafen 
to sleep (precious time, &c ) away, vertandeln to trifle away This is a very 
productive group 

c The idea of auay may lead to that of loss, destruction, error, out of the 
proper place, wrong, improper doing, spoiling, and the reversal of the meaning 
of the simple verb verwirken to forfeit, verderben to destroy, verurteilen to 
condemn, sentence, verfuhren to mislead, seduce, verraten to betray, originally 
to give advice or information that leads to the destruction of someone, now also 
used m the denved meanings to disclose, dtvailge, show (as m Es verrat erne 
Meisterband), verdrucken. to misprint, sich verrechnen to make a mistake in 
figures, verschreiben to write incorrectly, sich verschreiben (as m Ich habe 
mich verschneben It's a mere shp of the pen) to make a mistake in writing, 
sich versprechen (as m Ich habe mich versprochen It uas a mere slip of my tongue) 
to make a mistake in speaking, sich verlaufen to lose one’s way, verlegen to 
misplace, verkehrt wrong, ht turned wrong (as in die verkehrte Seite, etwas 
verkehrt anfangen), verrenken to dislocate (den Arm verrenken), sich an 
jemandem vergreifen to lay violent hands on someone, versalzen to spoil by 
oversaltmg, verzuckem to spoil by sugaring too much, verzarteln to spoil by 
too much coddling, verachten to despise, opposite of achten, verkennen to 
misjudge, verlemen unlearn, forget (little by little), &c 

B Groups of meanings corresponding to Gothic faur 

On the basis of the few meager known facts we attempt to distinguish here 
three groups 


a The general idea of ver- in this group is that of a general forward move- 
ment toward a goal, or a general outward movement verlmndigen to announce, 
make known to, verbeugen to bow to, ht bend forward, versehen (nut) to look 
ahead, le provide with, sich versehen to look fonvard, expect (as m Ich hatte 
mich des Angnffs nicht versehen), verschlagen to knock, push forward, i e to 
avail (as in Es verschlagt nichts), versetzen to deal (jemandem emen Schlag 
versetzen), to reply (lit to put fonvard), versprechen to promise, verlegen to 
lay out or put up (the money) for, i e to publish (as m em Buch verlegen) 
b The general idea of movement fonvard into a position before something 
as found in a leads to the idea of protecting, guarding, defending, concealing, 
hindering, refusing obstructing verfechten to fight for, ht to go fighting before 
something to defend it, verschheflen to lock up, ht to put a lock before to 
protect, yerantworten to answer for, be responsible for, verwesen to manage 
conduct (as a substitute for another), vertreten to take the place of, represent, 
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versetzen to pawn, lit. to give as security for, verschleiern to veil, verwehren 
to hinder, prevent, versagen to refuse, (jemandem den Weg) verlegen to cut 
off, (einem Hause die Aussicht) verbauen to shut out, &c; 

Note, Also be- has a similar meaning. It has, however, only the general idea of aocr, upon, while ver- implies 
that the covering is to protect or conceal: bedecken to cover (the earth, &c. with snow, &c.), verdecken to cover 
(one’s face to remove it from the observation of others or to conceal one’s feeling); bekleiden to clothe, verkleiden 
to disguise. 

c. The idea of a general forward movement leads to the conception of going 
beyond the goal, indicating excess-: (eine Gelegenheit, den Zug) versaumen to 
miss, (den Zug) verschlafen to miss the train by sleeping too long, sich ver- 
schlafen to oversleep one’s self. 

C. Meaning corresponding to Gothic fair: 

The original meaning of the prefix represented by Gothic fair cannot be 
clearly gleaned from the few Gothic words that have come down to us. From 
these meager materials it might possibly be assumed that the original idea was 
around, encircling, covering, as seems to be suggested by a few Avords still in use : 
verschiitten to cover over with earth, &c., fill up (a ditch, &c.), vergolden to 
cover over with or as with gold, to gild, versilbern to cover with silver plate, 
verzuckern to sugar over, verhiillen to wrap up, cover over, &c. 

D. The more or less concrete meanings in A, B, C have in many words faded 
entirely away into mere abstract perfective (see 3. h above) force. There are 
three groups more or less distinct: 

a. We often find in ver- pure effective (3. h above) force, so that it indicates 
that the activity is sustained to the end, meets with successful issue, or is directed 
with energy to a certain goal or end: verbleichen to grow pale in death, ver- 
bleiben to remain until the end, verlesen to read (a roll of names, &c.) to the 
end, verbiiffen to serve out (as in seine Strafzeit verbiiffen), vernehmen to 
perceive, lit. to take a firm hold of (with the senses), verfangen to operate, take 
effect, avail, lit. to catch a good hold on, verhelfen to help someone to get some- 
thing, lit. to help so effectually that the object is attained, verstehen to under- 
stand, lit. to stand firmly and thus have control of the situation, verfolgen to 
pursue (a course, design, &c.), verhandeln to negotiate, transact, verkehren to 
ply, go back and forth between definite points (as in Die Ziige verkehren stiind- 
lich zwischen diesen Orten), to associate with, versuchen to try, test, lit. to 
seek thoroly, persistently, &c. 

&. It often has pure ingressive (3. h above) force, so that it denotes a change, 
transformation into a state or thing indicated now usually by some adjective 
or noun which forms the stem of the verb: verarmen to grow poor, verbilligen 
to reduce the price, the expense of, render cheaper, vereinfachen to simplify, 
verdeutschen to translate into German, veredeln to ennoble, verdicken to thick- 
en, versumpfen to become like a swamp, stagnant, vergdttem to deify, idolize, 
verketzern to brand as a heretic, versilbern to cash, vertonen to set to music, 
einen Roman, ein Drama verfilmen to film a novel, a drama so that it can be 
presented in the form of moving pictures, vertrusten to form into a trust, ver- 
zuckern to turn (intrans.) into sugar. This is a large productive group. 

‘NoU* Also er- has peActive force, indicating a change or transformation into a state or thing, some verbs pre- 
ferring er-, others ver-: erhohen, but vertiefen; erweitem> but verengen; sich ermannen, but sich vernarren. In 
a number of cases ver- has supplanted er- since early N.H.G.: in early N.H.G. erarmen, erfaulen, ergrofiern, er- 
hungera, &c., all now with ver-. In other cases er- has supplanted ver-, as in erschrecken. In dialect, however, 
the form may be preserved that has been rejected in the literary language: Er ist ganz verschreckt (Uschei in Har- 
riot’s Ver geistliche Tod, chap. vi). Except in a few cases ver- is now used exclusively in case of verbs formed from 
nouns: verstemern, verwassern, &c. There is a slight shade of difference in meaning between verbs with er- and 
those with ver-, not always, however, can the difference be seen. Those with er- represent the transformation as a 
process of development, while those with ver- represent it as a final result: ergriinen to grow green fof the grass), 
ibut verewigen to immortalize, versteinern to petrify; jemanden erbittern to exasperate, irritate somebody (of a 
temporary condition), but jemanden verbittem or jemandem das Leben v erbittern to embitter someone or some- 
one’s life (of a chronic condition). 

c. It often has effective (3. b above) force, denoting a close fusion or union: 
verschmelzen to fuse, blend, vermischen to mix all up, confound, blend, ver- 
wachsen to grow together, verbinden to join, verketten to join together in close 
intimate relations, &c. This is a large productive group. 

E. It sometimes converts intransitive verbs into transitives: verlachen to 
deride, from lachen to laugh; verspotten to ridicule, from spotten (iiber with 
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acc ) to make fun of, make sarcastic remarks about, verfluchen to curse, damn, 
from fluchen to swear, &c Also be- con\crts intransitive verbs into transitives, 
but there is usually a difTcrcncc of meaning, resulting either from the former 
concrete meaning of the two prefixes or from gradual differentiation belachen 
to laugh at (in mirth), verlachen to deride Die guten Witze wurden belacht, 
die schlechten verlacht Man belacht den Sonderhng, but Er verlachte mien 
mit memen Traumereien Both be- and ver- indicate intensity, but ver- con- 
tains the additional idea of a desire to injure or a desire to attain to a definite 
end befolgen to follow closely (Regeln, Vorschnften befolgen), verfolgen to 
pursue persecute, gi\ e chase to (Christen, Ketzer, em Schiff verfolgen), pursue, 
follow , hold (einen Weg, einen Kurs verfolgen) 

6 wider against and rc- or back wider'sprechen (w dat ) to contradict, 
wider'legen to refute, wider'stehen (w dat ) to resist, wider'rufen (268 1 B a) 
to retract repeal lit to call back, waderhallen (216 II 3 A c) re-echo, S.c 

7 zer denotes separation a breaking to pieces, dissolution, a scattering 
zerbrechen to break to pieces zerschneiden to carve, zerfleischen lacerate, 
zerflieCen to melt away, zerstreuen to scatter 

8 miB A This is a very productive prefix, expressing failure, error, 
something false or the opposite of the simple verb mifilingen to fail of success, 
miBdeuten to interpret falsely, mififallen to displease, nuflbilhgen to disapprove 
of, miBgonnen to begrudge, the opposite of gonnen to be glad to see somebody 
have something 

B The meaning of miB- causes no trouble but its accent m composition 
with verbs has become uncertain In some verbs the prefix is usually unac- 
cented m others it is either strongly accented or unaccented, and is hence 
treated as a separable or inseparable prefix In the main, however, even tho 
accented it is not separated from the verb in the literary language except by 
zu and ge- m the infinitive and participle, where sometimes three forms can 
be found for the one word zu milJ'deuten, zu 'miBdeuten, 'mifizudeuten; miB- 
Meutet, ge'miBdeutet, 'miBgedeutet Thus the infinitive and participle can 
m a number of verbs be treated as separable or inseparable verbs, and the 
participle may m addition be treated as if made from a compound noun (sec 217) 
ge’miJibilligt (also miB’billigt), &c The prefix was originally unaccented, but 
Its newer use of placing the derivative in contrast to the simple verb naturally 
resulted in shifting in such cases the accent upon the prefix in accordance witn 
Its logical importance Such participial forms as 'mifigedeutet, &c , are after 
the analogy of adjectives and adjective participles such as 'nuBgelaunt \ll 
humored which (see 47. 2 B c hh) uniformly accent the prefix Moreover for 
rhythmical reasons the prefix is regularly stressed in all forms before an un 
accented prefix miBzubehagen, miBzuverstehen, mIBverstanden O wie 
miBverstehen Sie mich! 

Tho the prefix is m general onl> separated in the above mentioned cases, there 
is a slight tendency toward complete separation as can be occasionally heard 
in facetious or sarcastic language O wie verstehen Sie, mem Vater, mich emmal 
wieder recht grundlich miB! (Immermann s Jlf , 2 5) Vogel in his “Gram- 
matisch orthographisches Nachschlagebuch” even recommends separation in 
case of miBstimmen Du stimmst mich stets miB 


COMPOUNDS AND GROUP WORDS 

247. 1 Compounds A compound is a word formed by the close union of 
tvvo or more words whose meanings blend so thoroly as to produce one stnglel 
idea the natural tendency is to distinctly mark this oneness of meaning by a' 
oneness form that is by writing together the different words of a compound 
literally evening meal Languages differ m the 
accuracy with which they distinctly mark compounds as such by writing the 
parts in one word German, tho more careful than English in this respect, often 
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fails to recognize the distinct unity in a group of \vords: alt und jung old and 
young = jedermann everybody, die heUige Schrift Holy Writ = die Bibel 
Bible, kaltes Blut sang-froid = Kaltbliitigkeit. 

A compound originates in a group of words which stand in close syntactical 
relations to one another and have a certain oneness of meaning. Such a group 
— here called a group-word — has two strong stresses, one a little stronger than 
the other. The origin and classes of group-words are discussed at consid- , 
erable length below. A compound often develops out of a group-word as the 
different syntactical members of the group-word often lose their literal meaning, 
as in case of Abendm^l Lord's Slipper, originally and historically evening meal, 
or their meaning and syntactical force, as in case of Herzog duke, lit. leader of the 
army, but now no longer felt as having this meaning or as indicating these 
syntactical relations, altho originally the literal meaning and the syntactical 
relations were distinctly felt. Sometimes the members of the group-word 
acquire a distinct oneness of meaning and a peculiar signification altho the 
literal meaning and the original syntactical relations are still felt, as in das 
Dritteil third, from das dritte Teil (formerly neut., now masc.) the third part. 

In proportion as the idea of the oneness of meaning grows the idea of group 
becomes obscured and the compound develops. If this development continues, 
the compound develops into a simple word with only one strong stress : Schulze 
village mayor, from SchultheiJR (i.e. SchuldheiC) mayor, lit. one who commands 
the performance of duty, a compound still in use; Drittel third, from Dritteil. 
When the same unaccented syllable occurs in a number of reduced compounds, 
as in Drittel, Viertel, Fiinftel, &c., the syllable becomes a suffix. Thus out of 
compounds develop suffixes and simple words. On the other hand, where the 
idea of group remains intact as in a group-word, the vowels of the components 
have the same quality as in independent words, while the vowels of compounds 
are often different from those of independent words. Thus in the group-word 
Heerfiihrer commander, lit. leader of the aymy, the first component has the same 
vowel as in the independent word Heer army, the vowel having become long in 
early N.H.G. in both component and independent word, while in the compound 
Herzog it is still short as in M.H.G. In the compound elend miserable, lit. in a 
foreign land no one now feels that the second component has any relation to 
Land. The two stresses — somewhat reduced in strength however — alone indi- 
cate that the word is a compound. It stands on the boundary between a com- 
pound and a simple word. 

^ 2, Group-words. Group-words are old syntactical groups or modern forma- 
tions after the analogy of old syntactical groups which have differentiated them- 
selves more or less from modern groups, so that they are written as one word 
by way of distinction: Kopfverletzung (group-word), but Verletzung des 
Kopfes (modern group). In the group-word the first member is stressed, in the 
modern group the last member. 

There are three classes of group-words and compounds, which represent dif- 
ferent stages of development. 

a. Old Group-words and Compounds. In old group-words the first member 
of the group has no case ending. It is a bare stem and represents the oldest 
stage of development when the language did not have inflectional forms for 
adjectives and nopns.^ With the help of a fixed word-order — the modifying 
element always being in the first place — the mere juxtaposition of the members 
suggests the syntactical relations and makes the idea clear: subject relation, 
with the force of a subjective genitive: l&rdbeben earthquake, i.e. the earth 
quakes; the relation of a genitive of origin or cause: Wasserschaden damage 
from or caused by water; the relation of a possessive genitive: Baumsaft sap of 
the tree, Fuflgelenk joint of the foot; the object relation: Weintrinker, Schdh- 
macher, BlfitvergieCen ; the prepositional relation: blutbespritzt (mit Bldt 
bespritzt); the adjective relation: Gastfreund (ein Freund, der ein Gast ist), 
Steinkrug (ein Krug, der von Stein ist). Notice that in this primitive type of 
expression subject, object, &c. precede the member containing the verbal idea 
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or the governing noun, as they are felt as modifiers of it or as having grammatical 
relations to it. There is here, however, little danger of confusion as attested 
by the wide use of this construction in modern speech. Notice also that instead 
of BKitvergieBen, &c. we say in English shtddinf: of bl6od, as we have dissolved 
all such old descriptive group-words into modern groups, which require the 
stressed member to stand in the last place in the group, German more easily 
retained the old group-word form since it was supported elsewhere by old 
descriptive groups with the same word -order and stress, namely: (1) in attribu- 
tive adjective groups', der vom R6geii tiiefende Hut, das vom Meere umgebenc 
Land; (2) in end -groups, in groups at the end of the sentence with end -stress 
(215. 11. 1. A, 3rd par.) : Er will Bldt vergieCen. Er hat Blfit vergbssen. DaS 
Haus ist von Baumen umgeben. Old group-words are also well preserved in 
English and have attained even wider boundaries than in German where the 
logical force of the first member is distinctly felt: c6tton cr5p, pure f6od Ibws, 
infant cl^s, tdothbrfish, &c., as we feel the logical contrast to other kinds of 
crops, laws, classes, brushes. For fuller treatment of English usage see 265. 1, h 
(2nd par.). In descriptive groups, however, old group-words are much less us^ 
than in German, so that such old group-words must in English usually be dis^ 
solved into modern descriptive groups: mdskelschwach wiak in niilscle, raeer^ 
umgeben surr bunded by the s£a, SteinkrOg stbne jdr^ &c. Notice that in the 
last sample the old group is in English transformed into a modem group, not 
by changing the word-order but by merely transferring the stress from the first 
to the second member, as this simple procedure is sufficient to convert an old 
group into a modern group w^hen the first member is construed as an adjective. 
See 2X5. 1. 3. Historical Note for the explanation of the fact that compound 
verbs do not assume the form of old group-words. . 

A large number of German group-words from this class have developed into 
compounds: Abendm^, Grfibschmied a smith who manufactures coarse iron 
(city), S&lzach (river), &c. Also Old English com- 
• ‘served, as the oneness of meaning and the loss of 

« le loss of feeling for the meaning of the parts, were 

factors that naturally tended to preserve the original form, for the forces that 
were elsewhere active for dissolution of the parts were here not felt at all: stiir- 
bbard, cdwsllp, brfdegrbom, &c. 

b. Younger Group-words and Compounds. In many later formations wc find 
inflection in the modifying word to indicate the grammatical relation: (sub- 
jective genitive) Sonuenluf gang, HerzensergOB; (objective gen.) Ldndesver^ 
teidigung; (dative) erdenfem;_ (adjective) R6tkehlchen, Altenbflrg, Neuen^ 
burg, jedermann (-mann with its older meaning of Mensch as still preserved 
in English man); (proposition) tlnterseebbot, ihierseed&mpfer, &c. We say 
ein rbtes Eehlchen, eine junge Frdu, fiber See, but ein Rbtkehlchen, eine 
Jfingfrau, ein ijberseedampfer. TI * clear development of the idea of a group- 
word or compound in a mc^ern group thus often converts a modem group intP 
a younger group-word or compound. Modern group-words and compounds, 
however, often preserve their original modern group-stress. See c below. The 
reason that all modern compounds and group-words do not thus assume younger 
group-word stress is that the accent of the younger compound or group-word 
^ands in open conflict with the pronounced descriptive force of these groups. 
Compare 249. 11. 1. A. 


Group-words and compounds with an endingless adjective as the first mcm- 
^r may m sonm instances have been originally old group-words and compounds, 
but It js probable that most of them are younger group-words and compounds 
trom the olc^r periods when the adjective did not have distinctive forms for all 
Us cases and genders, as explained in 249. II. 1. In all cases, however, they 
nave the stress of old group-words and compounds, indicating thus clearly that 
up their modern stress under the influence of the old group- 
Rsfhl t group-words with an inflected adjective 

as the first member have followed the analogy of old group-words and take the 
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stress upon the first member. Both of these classes of group-words are here 
designated younger group-words in contrast to the modern group-words in c 
which retain their original stress. They are younger formations than the old 
group-words, but they now have the stress of the old group-words. 

A large number of stressed genitives that in oldest German and English stood 
before the governing word, now stand after it, while unstressed genitives, as in 
the oldest period, still stand before it: Goethes Leben Goethe's life, but das Leben 
Goethes the life of Goethe. The tendency to place the strongly stressed genitive 
after the governing noun is common in all the Germanic languages and stands 
in close relation to the tendency to place the strongly stressed modifier of the 
verb after the verb. Just as the strongly stressed modifier of the verb, hoAvever, 
often remains before the verb, so does a strongly stressed genitive often remain 
before the governing noun. Such a strongly stressed genitive did not follow the 
tendenc}'^ to take a place after the governing noun because it was felt as having 
a different force. Thus the meaning became differentiated according to the 
position of the modifying word. When the stressed genitive stood before the 
governing noun, it had logical force, indicating a desire to distinguish, or classify, 
when it followed, it had descriptive force, indicating a desire to describe: with 
distinguishing force: An meine Mutter scbrieb icb, nicbt an meinen Viter; 
Luthers Geburtstag, nicbt Goethes Lather's birthday, not Goethe's. With dis- 
tinguishing or classifying force : eine Frauenhand a wdman's hand, ein Mannes- 
wort a man's ivbrd, ein Wespennest a u'&sp's nest, ein Homlssennest a hornet's 
nest, but with descriptive force: die Belagerung der Stadt the besieging of the city, 
der Einzug der siegreichen Truppen the entrance of the victorious troops. See. 
As can be seen by the translation of the German examples the younger group- 
word is also in English a favorite. It is often employed where the old group- 
word form is used in German, but this construction has its limitations in English, 
as it is of necessity confined to words that may take an s in the genitive, i.e. desig- 
nations of living beings and words denoting a unit of measurement: a bird’s 
nest ein Vogelnest, a b^rewer’s cart ein Brauerwagen, baker’s bread Backerbrot; 
a bbat’s length eine Schlffsl^ge, a stone’s throw ein Steinwurf, &c., but a 
whip-stock ein Peitschenstiel, a street-corner eine StrdGenecke, &c., as the first 
member cannot take s in the genitive. Thus outside of these two groups English 
must employ the old group-word form, to convey distinguishing force. In 
English a modern group very often corresponds to an old or a younger group- 
word in German: jDreach of promise Wortbriich, letter of thinks Dankbrief, 
crown of thorns Domenkrone, tour of inspection Besicbtigungsreise, presence 
of mind Geistesgegenw^, &c. The e^ndent reason for English usage is that 
such groups have descriptive force. Here as elsewhere English observes much 
more carefully the characteristic differences in meaning between the old and 
the 5 'ounger group-word form on the one hand and the modern group on the 
other the former with distinguishing, the latter with descriptive force. Com-’ 
pare 255. I. 6 (2nd par.). Althothis differentiation is not so sharp in German 
the tendency is in the same direction. Both old and younger group-words are 
freely used with distinguishing force but without any fixed rule for the use of 
the older or younger form, an old group-word being preferred in some instances, 
a younger group-word in others: Obrverletzung, Obrenkrankbeit; Kindtaufe, 
Kiindesgefubl, ^emkinderbewabranstalt, &c. There is sometimes a differen- 
tiation of meaning between old and younger group-words: Herzkrankbeit, &c. 
with reference to the organ of the heart, but Herzensangelegenbeit, &c. with 
reference to the heart as the seat of feeling, emotion. In general, however, 
there is a strong tendency to replace the old with the younger formation, as it 
expresses the grammatical relations more clearly. Many . 3 munger group-words 
now in use had the older form in early N.H.G. See 249. II. 1. B. b. 

A stressed modifjdng genitive that precedes its governing noun still not m- 
frequentl}^ has descriptive force as in older usage, which did not recognize dis- 
tinguishing or classifying force as the normal meaning of a stressed genitive 
that preceded its governing noun : beim Kriegsausbruch = beim Ausbrucb des 
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Krfeges, gegenseitige Freunds chaftsversicherungen = gegenseitigc Verskhe- 
rungen der Fr6undschaft, das Frdnkenreich = das Reich der Frfinken, &c 
Very often aUo in old group words, aUho the modif>ing fonn stdl as m the 
prchistonc period Ins no fornnl e\prC‘;sion for the gramimtical relations das 
schmale meerumgebene (= das vom Meere umgebene) Land As the stress 
here on the first member, as m a compound, gives the impression of oneness 
of meaning, it is often felt as desirable on mere fornnl grounds to cmploj the 
old or the >ounger group word form Der Vertdgungsintrag Klotz (name), 
where b> its form the group Vertagungsantrag is brought as a whole, as a unit, 
into apposition with Klotz The impression of oneness is imparled not only 
b> the stress upon the first mcmlxjr, Init also bv the use of the article or other 
adjective modifiers that limit the second, ic the basal, component and hence 
the thought as a whole diese emzigCt kleme Grfinziiberschreitung. Of course, 
the old or younger group form cannot l>c usctl at all when for any reason it is 
desired to break up the idea of oneness and call attention to a detail concerning 
the first mcml^r Thus in the last cvamplc we should have to use the modern 
group if vve should desire to modify Grenze : Die Uberschreitung ihrer (unserer, 
&c ) Grenze. rurthermorc, the old or voungcr group form is often found useful 
to avoid ambiguity Die durch den Kneg notwendig gewordenen Ges6tzent- 
wiirfe rather tlian die Entwflrfe der GesfitzCi die durch den Krieg notwendig 
geworden sindi as the relative die might l>e construcrl as referring to Gesetze 
instead of Entwurfe, as here inlcndc<l Of course, the old or younger form has 
become absolutely fixed m compounds, as the oneness of the meaning and the 
loss of concrete literal force resist dissolution into a modern group Frdnkreich 
France, formerly = das Reich der Frfinken; Slgmiind (name), originally = der 
Schutz des Sfeges, &c English development is somewhat dififcrcnt Old 
English group words with distinguishing force arc well prescrvctl, as m dncb^ll 
church bill, but those with ilescnptivc force have liecn ihssoUcd into modern 
groups as in clricbrycc Jim 5 i«/o ff c/jilrc/i Compare 256 I b 

Younger group words have in many cases developed into compounds Men- 
schensbhn of mdti Kfinigsberg, ^c. As we say Fflrstenberg but Ffirsten- 
wfilde scholars have tried to establish the rule that the stress has liccn put upon 
the second clement for rhythmical reasons wherever as in Ffirstenwfilde it has 
two syllables The dative ending e here in -walde, however, seems rather to 
indicate that the name originatal in a modern group — an des FOrsten Wfilde — 
and hence naturally stresses the second mcml^r Many other names have a 
monosyllabic form as the second component and nevertheless take the stress 
upon that member, which seems to indicate that they arc felt as moclern groups 
Friednchsruh, RippoldsfiUj &c 

c Modern Group uordsand Compounds A modern group becomes a mCKlcrn 
group word when a modern group acquires a distinct oneness of meaning, with 
especial frequency where by a change of function a group becomes a single word 
ein freiwilhges Sichbegeben (from sich begeben) der Starke, finstfitt, Jndfim, &c 

Out of modern group words have arisen a large number of modern compounds, 
which have differentiated themselves from motlcrn group words lij their peculiar 
signification zufrieden (zii Fneden) contented, eine filte Jungfer an 6Id mfitd, 
das gelbe Fieber yellow ver, das Schwfirze Meer, der Weiffe Sfial the White 
Rdom (of the Impcrnl Palace of William II m Berlin), unsere Uebc Frfiu the 
Holy Virgin, Neustettin, Jbngdeutschland (literary movement), eine Mfft- 
tergottes a picture of the Holy Virgin, der Sbhn Gfittes the Sdn of G6d, die 
^der Gottes, &c As modern group words and compounds have no peculiar 
lorm difienng from that of a modern group few of tlicm have as yet found a 
formal expression in the written language In a small number the parts arc 
written together, m a few others the adjective component is begun with a 


« adjective m such group-words and compounds is usually, as in 

inflected, but as a survival of older usage it remains umnWted 
in many set expressions containing a neuter noun, as in Neujfihr (sec also 249. 
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11. 2), Grofiberlin, Jungdeutschland, auf gut Gluc^£ o/ random, bar Geld cash, 
&c., in poetry sometimes also with other genders in order to add a touch of 
endearment, as in jung Werner (better Jung-Werner) in Scheffel’s Trompeter. 
In some names of places, as Schonbrunn, the old uninflected masc. form is found 
in its literal meaning. See also 249. II. 1. 

3. Abbreviated Compounds. Compounds are often, especially in colloquial 
language, shortened by cutting off the final element: der Kom, short for der 
Komschnaps; der Ober, short for der Oberkellner; der Schnauz, short for 
Schnauzbart; das Vieruhr for das Vieruhressen ; das (under the influence of 
das Theater) or der Kino for der Kinematograph ; das Kilo for das Kilogramm; 
der Vize for der Vizefeldwebel ; &c. Similarlyjn decomposites the final element of 
the modifying component may be suppressed : Olzweig instead of Olbaumzweig, &c. 

Parts of a Group-word or Compound. 

248. A. Tho a group-word or compound may consist of two words or several, 
it can as a rule have only two component elements — the basal component, which 
contains the more general idea, and the modifying component, which contains 
the more special meaning, usually some essential modification of the meaning of 
the basal component, and hence, on account of its logical force, accented: 
Zweig-eisenbahn a branch railroad, Vaterlahds-liebe love of native land. Each 
element can thus be either simple or compound. The exceptions to the rule 
that a compound has but two components are found in 249. II. 2. 

a. If several compound words have the same basal or modifying compo- 
nent, the element which they have in common need only be expressed once, 
but a hyphen must in the written word follow the modifying element, in the 
first-mentioned case, and precede the basal element, in the second case : Wiirfel- 
und Schachspiel the games of dice and chess; Wortableitung und -zusanmien- 
setzung formation of words by derivation and composition. 

b. One of the components is often shortened by dropping a word, as the 
natural tendency is toward simpler forms: Bahnhof railroad depot, for Eisen- 
bahnhof. 

B. The basal component determines the part of speech to which the com- 
pound belongs except in such cases as in 249. II. 2, where there are more than 
two components. Since every part of speech except the article can become the 
basal component, all parts of speech except the article can form group-words 
and compounds: Mannesmut courage of a man, hilfsbediirftig requiring help, 
fiinfzehn fifteen, derselbe the same, bergab down hill, &c. In inflected words 
the basal component stands last and assumes the inflectional endings of the 
compound and in case of substantives also the gender: friihstiicken to break- 
fast, ich friihstiicke; das Fruhstiick, des Friihstucks. This rule, however, holds 
only in a broad general sense, the limitations being discussed in 249. II. 2. 

C. The accent usually rests upon the modifying element, as it is the special 
point to which the attention is called. There are, however, manifold excep- 
tions, and the whole question of accent in compounds is treated at length under 
the head of Accent, 47. 3. The general historical explanation has been given 
in 247. 2, where also the accent is treated in considerable detail. 


249. Form of Group-words and Compounds. 

I. Old Group-words and Compounds. 

The first member is a bare stem, which in words of more than one syllable 
ending in a vowel is often shortened: Hausherr (Haus -f- Herr), ehescheu 
(Ehe -f scheu), Bimbaum (Bime -j- Baum), &c. 

a. In an earlier period of the language the stem of a word was not always identical with its 
nom. sing, as to-day, but often ended in one of the vowels a, i, u. In compounds the first ele- 
ment always stood in its simple stem-form, the second element was inflected: (O.H.G.) N. 
taga-sterro or taga-stem morning star, G. taga-sterren or taga-sternes, &c. As a survival of 
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this older u«a 5 jc arc still found a fewuonN %%ith the rin.i! stem \' 0 \\cl c (x\hich is the usual N.H.G. 
weakened fonn of 0 U.G. a, i, u): Tagerelse n day’s journey, Badehaus, &c. In a fetv word' 
this e is not a stcm*cndmK but .1 cc ‘ ' ' * ' 

Hundeschname, Pferdesattel, &c. ■ ' 

&c. In a numljcr of the«e ca<ts tl ' ■ 

In most cases, how csxr, the former ^ 

This \tiwel instead of disappcarmR has Ixxomc prrxjuctixx in case ol \crbil stems, winch no\v 
freely add e, especially if the stem ends in bj d, g, s; Sterbezlmmer, Ladestock, 2clgcflnger» 
Lesebuch, Haltestelle, ilc.; many, liowc\cr, without the e, as mease of nominal stems Schrclb- 
feder, Kaufleute, &c. In general the old 5tcm-\'owcl e has not only disappeared in n large 
number of words, liut this old formation of stem-composiiton is often replaced by composition 
with inflection in the modifjing component, as dcscnlicd in II, cs^iall> in mo<!cm words. 

pirvTifvinr romnonent often shows all tlirec formations, the forms 
. ’ ■ omnotind Tagedicb or Tagdicb, TagclohP 

• ■ 1 ■■s 1 ‘ . T.- . ■.."sUcht, Tagesordnung, <Sc. In case of a<f- 

• . . . « - ■ ■■. . ■ * forms with the same basal clement: wort* 

brflehig, but vertragsbriichig; gchaltreicb, but vcrkchrsreich, Inhaltfsjrclch; gottfiirchtlg 
(Luke li, 25), now gottesfUrchtlg, vie. 

6. In case of sxrbs whose stems end in en (now always contractcil to n), as rechnen to rotinf. 
comOutf, we find the full stem only in compounds and group-words Rechcnlchrer anlkmfttc 
teacner. 

c. If the stem ends in a s'owcl it is usual in most ca»cs to suppress the stiwel, but m cenain 
cases the s-owel is retained, especially m (iropcr names, where there is a growing axersion to 
mutilation: Erdball, Saalbahn Saalc ILiilroad, but Rachedurst, Saale-Zelfung (newspaper 
published at Halle a. S.}, &c. 


11. Group-words and Compounds with Inflected Modifying Component. 
There arc here two classes: 

1.* Younger Group<vords and Compounds udth Stressed ^fodifyinf^ Component^ 
These formations, such as Dritteil, fidelmilnn, &c., tho not so old as old group* 
words anti compounds, often hear plainly tlic marks of an older structural 
system than found to-day in a normal modern group. As c\plainc<l in 104. 2- 
E. a, the modifying adjective, tho here never a hare stem and always a form 
that in the older periods could stand in a normal group of a sentence, often .seem'^ 
to us to be uninflected, as in the course of the natural phonetic development of 
the language the endings have disappeared. In oldest German descriptive 
adjectwe (ottos with the ootiTOgs -or, -o, ~?j, (now ts) after the analogy o( the 
common demonstrative forms dcr, die, dajj (now das) Ijad already begun to 
replace the older seemingly uninflected forms. In our own day these new 
forms have in the ordinary' normal modern group gained a complete victory' 
over the older forms without an ending, but the latter survive in many younger 
compounds that have come down to us from the older order of things. The 
old forms survived because the groups in which they stcKxl developed into 
compounds, which as set expressions naturally rcsistc<l further development. 
Many recent group-words and compounds have been coined after tlic analogy 
of these older formations. 

The following groups appear: 

A. Group-words and Compounds with an Adjective as First Member, When 
the idea of a group-word or compound develops in a modern group there is a 
tendency in many cases to convert the modern group into a younger group-word 
or compound by transferring the stress from the second to the first mcml)cr. 
There are two classes of such younger group-words and compounds, one in wliich 
the adjective is seemingly without an ending as in older periods, as explained In 
1 above, one in which there is a weak or strong ending: Dritteil a third, K14ingeld 
change, R6tkehlchen robin r6dbr6ast. fidelmann, Hdchstprels (from der hfichste 
af/owd by law^ a common word during tlic Great War, 
Hochkirch (city), Dgutschiand (formerly das deutsche Lfind), Klginschmldt 
(lamily name); Weiflenfels (from zum weifien Pels), j6dennanti (gen. i6der.* 
mtos, from late M.H.G, iMcr mAn, gen. iOdes mfmncs), &c. Compare 247. 

so compountl elements of such compounds have in n minibcr of cases liecomc 

so contracted and corrupted m the course of time tl.at they arc no lonRcr clearly dfstinRSSd. 
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Hoffart pride, arrogance, from older hochfart, from hoch high and 'Fahrfndrwf, living-, Jungfer 
maid, miss, from Jungfrau; Junker young nobleman, from M.H.G. juncherre = junger Herr, &c. 

B. A Genitive of a Noun as First Meniber. In some group-words and com- 
pounds the syntactical relation between the components is clearlv that of a noun 
and its modifying genitive: (str. gen.) Gottesdienst divine service, public wor- 
ship of God, Friihlingsregen spring rain, Wirtshaus inn, tavern, Herzenslust 
desire of one’s heart, Glaubensfreiheit ; (Avk. gen.) HIrtenstab shepherd’s staff, 
Grafenstand dignity and rank of a count; (pi. gen.) Stundenpl^ time-table, 
program of studies or recitations, Blumenzucht floriculture, lit. culture of flowers,' 
Wirteverein association of tavern keepers, Gasterecht the rights of foreigners, 
Stadtebund confederation of cities, Volkerbund league of nations, Gotterlehre 
mj^thology, treatise on the ancient gods; also many proper names: Konigsberg, 
&c.; (gen pi.) Pharaonenreich realm of the Pharaohs, &c. 

Such substantives are formed by placing the singular or the plural ending of 
the strong or weak genitive form of the modifying component before the basal 
component. In declining such compounds the genitive form of the modifying 
component remains constant thruout the different cases, only the basal compo- 
nent assuming the inflection. 

Note. M.H.G. usage often placed the article which belonged to a governing noun before the preceding dependent 
genitive: cler gotes segen. As many such old forms remained after this M.H.G. usage gave way to the N.H.G. rule 
that the preceding modifying genitive retains its article, while the governing noun is without one. as in des lieben 
Ghttes S4gen, it is evident that in case of these old forms the preceding genitive and the following governing noun 
were no longer felt as a modern group, but as a younger group-word or compound in which the genitive had strong 
distinguishing or classifying stress and force, often with the full meaning of a stressed classifying adjective, so that 
the words naturally did not develop into a modern descriptive group with unstressed genitive and the article in ac- 
cordance with the general rule for gioup-words and compounds followed the gender and case of the last component: 
der Gdttessegen the divine blessing, die Kindesunschuld the childlike innocence, das Schafsgesicht the stdpid look, 
das Diebsgesicht the face of a thief, der Freundesdienst the friendly service, der Knabenhut the boy’s hat, &c.' Thus 
this N.H.G. change of construction has forced the recognition of such group-words or compounds in the common 
orthography. In German the form of the article reveals to us at once whether the words are considered as a group- 
word or a modern group, but in English we have no such formal evidence, as the article is uninflected: dieser Hirten- 
st^b this (pause) shepherd's staff, dieses Hirten Stab this shepherd's (pause) sldfjf = the staff of this shepherd. The 
accent in both English and German is usually different in these two cases. As explained in 247 . 2 . 6 , the accent is 
upon the first member in case of a group-word or compound. There is thus also in English a real difference between 
these two forms, but it has not found a formal expression in the orthography as in German. 

a. In a number of words the old weak genitive still stands in such group- 
words and compounds, altho the same words have elsewhere long since become 
strong, or in case of feminines in the singular have lost inflection: Gr'eisenalter 
(see 76. I. 3. b) old age, Schelmenstiick piece of roguery, Herzogenbusch (70. 
1. c. (2)), Spionenriecher (63. 7. c. General Note) one Avho is always on the look- 
out for spies, Epigrammendichter (63. 7. c. General Note) epigrammatist, Ge- 
lehrtenversammlung (111. 10. Note) ; Sonnenschein sunshine, Freudentag day 
of jo}^ &c. In a number of words the old feminine genitive of the strong de- 
clension, which was exactly like the nominative, has been retained: Rachegott 
god of vengeance, Mufiestunde hour of leisure, &c. In an earlier period some 
of these strong feminines added e in the genitive singular, and the vowel was 
mutated. See 70. 2. c. This old genitive survives in a few compounds: Ganse- 
feder, Brautigam (the first component being the genitive of Braut Avith an i 
corrupted from e, the second component an old noun, not noAV found elscAvhere, 
the modern form of O.H.G. gomo man, related to Latin homo), &c. 

b. The connecting of the t\\m components by an s or es (62. D. (1)) has be- 
come A’cry popular, probably to giA'^e formal expression to the feeling that the 
modifying component stands in a syntactical relation to the folloAving basal 
component, hence the s has spread to a large number of Avords originally AAUth- 
out it, often cA’^en to feminines, Avhere Luther rarely has an s. Note especially 
the folloAving cases A\diere the s is noAV used: 

aa. When a fern, modifying component ends in -at, -ut, -heit, -schaft, -t (in 
compounds and derivatives only), ion, ung, tat: Freundschaftsdienst, Hoch- 
zeitstag (but Zeitpunkt; see dd beloAV'), Krdnungstag, &c. 

bb. Usually after tlie modifying components Acht, Geschichte, Hilfe, Liebe, 
and often Miete: Achtserklarung, Geschichtsforscher, Hilfstruppen, Liebes- 
dienst, Miet(s)leute, Miet(s)wagen, &c. Also in Kindtaufskuchen (see dd 
beloAv), Frauensperson, Frauensleute, Seelengiite or Seelensgiite (after the 
analog}' of Herzensgiite). In the last three cases the s is added to the Aveak 
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Rcn. Colloquially the ns often occurs instead of n in Menschenskind fellow', • 
lad, ‘my boy’: Jakob: 1st es nlcht so, Ohm Reinhold? Ulrichs: So ist es, 
Menschenskind 1 (Halbc's Dcr Strom, p. 8). , » , , i. 

cc. In a few feminines in -d and -nabme: Geduldsfaden, Aufnahmsbe- 
dingung, &c. 

The I In the In oa. hK *c after feminine nouni ha» resulted from anilotv". the feminine* following 
the example of the masculines and neuters. It firit appeared In the thirteenth century, but for a long time iptea« 
only slowly. 

tfd. Often when the modifying compound is itself a compound, except of 
course when the modifying component ends with a feminine other than those 
dcscribcti in oa, hh, cc: Weihnachtsabend, Init Nachtf alter; Handwerkszeug, 
but Werkzeug; Reichsverkehrsminister, &c., but Rcichswchrminister, &c. 


basal component; TobmhuanlaU, &.C. 

CC. Tlic connecting s now often stands where Luther has the old group*word 
form: Aber der Vnterheubtman gleubet dem Schiffherrn vnd dem 
Schiffman mehr j derni dem das Paulus saget (Acts xxvii. 11), in the 
revised edition Schiffsherm aiul Schiffsmann. 

Sometimes the same word has Imth the younger form with s and the older 
form without it, with difTercniiatioii of ineauing: Landmann peasant, Lands- 
mann fellow countr>'man; Wassemot lack of water, Wassersnot inundation. 

//. The connecting s now so common in group-words and compounds docs 
not always have the force of a genitive singular ending. It ma>’ indicate: 
(1) that the modifying component is to be consitlercti as an appositivc to the 
basal component: Jiigersmann, Rittersmann, Licblingsbuch, &c., after tlic 
analogy of Volksmann, Volksbuch, wliere, Iiowcver, the s represents a real 
genitive ending. (2) It may in fact contain a plural idea: Dicbesbande, 
Gastwirtsverein, Freundeskreis, Anwaltstag, Bischofsvcrsammlung, Jting- 
” • .... . Association, KardinalskoUcgium college of 

. erskorps (Be>xTlcin's Jena oder Scdan?y xiii), das 
■ he best material out of which officers can be made, 

S:c. Nouns with the plural ending c do not with 
absolute freedom enter compounds witli tlieir regular plural ending as do most 
other nouns, but they often take an s, as in the examples given above, or fre- 
quently have tlic form of an old group-word, or in the case of certain nouns 
(see a above) which were once weak, or whicli arc now weak or strong, or after 
the analogy of such assume the tveak plural ending en: Ofnzierkorps (nrcferrc<l 
to the form in s by a number of grammarians), Kopfzahl number of persons 
present, &c.; Sinnenaufregung, Spionenriecher, Dokumentenwurm, Inseraten- 
teil, &c. In S.G. strong nouns can readily enter into compounds with their 
regular plural, as the plural ending «e, w'liich often seems to be avoidctl in group- 
words and compounds, is regularly dropped even in the simple form of the word, 
and thus the endingicss plural easily enters the compound as a sort of mutated 
stem: die Tannenastbahre (Mcinrad Lienert’s Dcr Strahler, p. 191). The C 
in the formations described in I. a above, may in part be felt as a plural ending, 
but It was originally an old stcm-sufiix. (3) It may contain the idea of a com- 
parison: engelsgut, finger (s)lang, lebensgroR, kerzengerade, &c. In a num« 
ber of cases this s has resulted from tlie analogy of similar noun formations 
where the s represents a real genitive ending: EngelsgUte, Fingerslange, Sic. 
(4) It may have the force of a- • von wirklichkeits- 

bejanendem Reahsmus und 
EiBfeldt in Prenjiische Jahrhilcl 
pisttotend), verfassungsgebend (more commonly 
heitsliebend, &c. after the analogy of Geistestod, Wa 

force of a predicate nominative: weniger von jenem seligen Rausch der TUnc- 
hngswerdung (R. H. Bartsch s Die llaindlkinder, p. 01). (0) The force*^ of * 
dative: gegenwartsnaher (Prof. Karl Lamprccht in Frankfurter Zeit., May ^ 
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1914) = der Gegenwart^ahef; mittelstandsfeindlich (Dr. Wirth in the Natio- 
nahersammhmg” April 26, 1920) = dem ' Mittelstand feindlich, regierungs- 
fretmdlich, reichsfreundlich, &c. after the analogy of Reichsfreund, &c., but 
real compounds, not derivatives from them, see 111. 7. c. (1) ; erfahrungsgemalS, 
wahrheitsgetreu. ‘ (7) It is often equivalent to a prep, phrase; eine Auflachens- 
neigung ihrer Lippen (Jensen’s Schatzsucher, p. 288) = eine Neigung ihrer 
Lippen zum Auflachen; Arbeitslosenfiirsorge = Fiirsorge fiir die Arbeitslosen; 
Auslandsaufenthalt {Die Netieren Sprachen, Oct. 1914, p. 377) = Aufenthalt im 
Ausland; in dem lOreuzestod Christi (Adolf Metz in Preufiische Jahrhiicher, 
Nov.. 1914, p. 214) = in dem Tode Christi am EYeuze; Vom Gegenwartswert 
des griechischen IJnterrichts auf dem Gymnasium (ib., Dec. 1915, title of an 
article by Max Siebourg) = vom Wert des griechischen Unterrichts auf dem 
Gymnasium in der Gegenwart, but much clearer and hence better as it brings 
Gegenwart near the word (Wert) which it modifies. 

The use of -s in such varied relations clearly shows that it is no longer felt as 
a genitive ending. It is a new formative indicating a syntactical relation 
between the two components, thus performing exactly the same grammatical 
function as in old group-words the simple stem, which in quite a different way, 
namely by the entire absence of inflection, also indicates a syntactical relation 
between the two components. Altho both the old form with the simple stem 
and the new form with the ending -s merely indicate a syntactical relation 
without specifying it definitely the connection usually makes the thought 
entirely clear, so that both constructions by reason of their pithy terseness have 
come into wide use. 

c. The connecting of the two components by an -en, the weak genitive end- 
ing, tho not so popular as that of -s, has spread to a number of words originally 
without it. Especially those feminines now ending in -e which were originally 
strong take this -en in compounds after the analogy of weak feminines, which 
formerly ended regularly in -en in the genitive sing. : Gnadenakt, Saulenknopf, 
Entenschnabel, &c. Some words enter into compounds with their simple 
stem or the weak genitive ending with differentiated meaning: Erdgeruch smell 
of fresh earth, but in figurative sense Erdengeschick lot of this earth or world, 
human fate, &c. 

Masculines do not usually take an -en when they are not entitled to it, but 
weak masculines often take an -en, especially in derivatives, altho corresponding 
strong nouns enter similar formations, not with the strong genitive ending -s, 
but with their simple stem: bubenhaft, but schiilerhaft; Fiirstentum, but 
Kaisertum, &c. See 245. II. 7. The -en, as -s in b. ff. (1) above, not only 
denotes the genitive relation but may also indicate that the modifying compo- 
nent is to be considered as an appositive to the basal component: Hirtenknabe, 
Bote^rau, &c. Sometimes this weak genitive is used where in a strict sense a 
predicate nominative should be employed: Die Zeit der Austrocknung, Ver- 
sandung und Wiistenwerdung (Dr. Max Eckert in Westermanns Monatshefte, 
Oct. 1906, p. 140). Thus -en is now sometimes used, just as -s in b. ff above, 
as a formative to indicate a grammatical relation between the two components. 

C. An Adverbial Element as First Member. In many group-words the modi- 
fying component stands in the relation of a modifying adverb or preposi- 
tional phrase; hochbegabt highly endowed, weitverbreitet, aufstehen, Aufstand, 
Wohltat, Anteil, Ausland, Inland, Hinterland, Mitbiirger, Hebenflufi, libergrofi, 
landesiiblich, ortsangesessen, Inbe'triebsetzung, &c. To this group of group- 
words belongs the large class of verbs with a separable prefix (216. II. 1. B. a) 
or prepositional phrase^ (215. II. 1. B. d). These are not fixed group-words, as 
the prefix is separable in simple tenses in principal propositions. Nouns made 
from such verbs are, however, fixed formations: Ausgang, In'standsetzung, &c. 
There is also in case of verbs a tendency toward the fixed form. See 215. II. 2. c. 

Instead of a younger group-word or an end-group (247. 2. a), or an attributive 
adjective group (247. 2. a) we still often find the old group-word form, where 
the preposition and sometimes the number of the noun and other grammatical 
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relations must be gatlicrcd from the context rSgentriefend « von R6gen 
triefend, wlndumrauscht = vom Wfnde umrauscht, bAum- und bfischura- 
geben (Spicihagcn's In Rnli* und Ghcd, 3, 76) « von BSumen und Bflschen 
umgeben In many instances the plural idea here finds a formal expression b> 
means of a plural ending but it is the mere plural stem without expression of 
the idea of case von den Riesenstadten mit ihrcn schiffewammclnden Hafen, 
der hauserumgebene Platz, &c 

D The modifying component may be . t • 

(1) The object (216 II 1 B c) of the \crbal stem contained in the basal 
component, ns in stattfmden to take place, frcudcbnngcnd, menschenbcgllickend, 
or in case of adjeclix’es it may be the objcctixc predicate (104 2 A c and 216 
11 1 B 6), as in groQiiehen to bnng up, rear buch compounds arc in large 
part separable xerbs, and hence arc not fixed compounds In case of verbal 
nouns tlie object is sometimes m the acc , sometimes m the gen (acc sing ) 
M&fihalten or Mfiflhaltung, Besftzergreifung, Auskunftgebcr* acc pi HOte- 
schwenken; (gen sing ) Gch6rsamsverweigeiaing, Frledensbrecher, &c The 
words in the accusatixc group tlio for the most part modern formations and 
now felt as accusatives, may also be classed as old group words, for tlicy have 
also the form of old group-words and the oldest mcmlicrs of the group had in 
Gothic a distincuve stem (I a) ending, indicating clearly that they were old 
group w ords 

(2) The modify mg component may be the object of an adjcctiv c m the gcn 
or dat according as it governs the gcn or dat in the sentence Kbcnsmlide 
tired of life, v6rwurfsvoU reproachful, herzensfroh, seelenfroh or seelensfroh 
(after the analogy' of herzensfroh), strahlenreich, problem cnrcich (Bctlage stir 
Alls , No 203, 1904 p 440, pi here weak after the analogy of strahlen- 
reich, &c , as the pi in -e is often avoided here as in B b fj (2) ), mflchohnlich 
milklike, gOttergeben resigned to the will of God, devout Altho the gcn form 
IS always clearly marked here, the dat form rarely takes a char dat ending 
except m case of weak nouns and there it remains uncertain whether the number 
IS sing or pi gOttahnlich (not gotteahnhch), but mfinschenahnlich In 
erdenfem far from earth and tts cares wc have a clear case of the old dative 
form 

Instead of a younger group word the old group word form is still very common 
here kampfmude tired of figliting, denkgcwohnte Manner men accustomed to 
think (= des Denkens gewohnte Manner), 

E The modifying element may be a predicate noun or adjective dieMensch- 
werdung the incarnation, lit the becoming a man, das FlUssigwerden fester 
Korper, das Gefuhl des Starkersems, (objective pre<]icilc) Bckanntmachung, 
&c 


2 Modern Group worfis and Compounds 

The development of modern group words and compounds with stress upon 
the second member out of modern groups with stress upon the «?econd memlier 
and their differentiation m meaning from old and younger group-words have 
been treated m 247 b and c While m general tlic two classes are clearly dis 
tmguished by the logical force of the modifying component m old and younger 
group words and compounds and its descnpiivc force m mcxlcrn groupwords and 
compounds this distinction sometimes entirely disappears in compounds made 
from sentences or fragments of a sentence, where the desire is not to convey 
the sentence with the concrete force of the words as a sentence but to mdicate 
a type of people, animals or things by a short characterization It here becomes 
necessaty to distinguish the compound from the sentence by placing the stress 
upon the first member as in younger group words and compounds (247. 2 b), 
altho It has no logical force whatever PAckAn big watch dog but with literal 
sentence PAck Anl Seize him’ Likewise SAufAus, LdgAus, Ltig- 
mslAnd, Sprfngmsfeld, SchlAget5t, &c A younger group word with an adjec- 
tive as second member can be used thus without a change of accent, as it already 
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has this stress, but it differs from an ordinary- yoimgrer groiip-tvord in liaving 
no inrtection: ein alter Schadenfroh. These sentence compounds are common 
also in English: a g-dd-about, &c. On the other hand, such modern groups in 
German, even tho used as substantives, often have modern group-strep -where 
the literal force of the components is distinctly felt, as in ein warmes Lebewohl. 
See also H below. 

Likewise a number of proper names, where the literal force of the compo- 
nents is not felt at all. have given up -their modern descriptive stress upon the 
last component and Jla^•e assumed the stress of younger group-words and com- 
pounds: Amsteg, Imhof, names of places: (2) certain Swiss family names: 
Von der Muiil, Auf der Mauer, &c. 

The dewlopment of a new or somewhat different moaning in modern descrip- 
ti\'e groups in which the first member is an adjective or a preposition often results 
in development into younger group-words and compounds (247. 2. Z>): Kurz- 
waren hard-ware. i.e. nails, saews. etc., bur sometimes still tvith its modern 
endings and modern group-stress: Iturze Waren. The trend toward younger 
group-words is especially strong in decomposites, and in derivaii\'es it has become 
ihe fixed fonn: Kurzwarenhandler; mein -wamiherziger Freund, but Mein 
Freund hat ein warmes Herz; uberseeisch, but uber See; vormarzlich, but 
vor dem Marz (des Re volutions jahres 1848); ttidematiirlich, but wider die 
Natur; Nc. See also 245. II. 9. 1. b. The memory of the original modern 
group-stress here, howeww, is often so strong that it is retained e\'en where 
inflection has been dropped and the parts are written tog-ether: Neujilir iYcri’- 
vMr. still perhaps more common than Neujahr; Mittag from older der mitte 
(adjective) Tag, now the pre\'ailing form, but the original modern group-stress 
is still found in poetry, as in Nach Mittige saBen wir ^Goethe’s Slirbt dvr Fuchs, 
so g;/7 der Baig), and in^many modern dialects; Armsunderglocke, das Arm- 
sundergesicht or Armesundergesicht, die Schwarze-Meer-Flotte or Schwarz- 
meerflotte, das Zweimarkstuclv, (S:c. See also 94. 6. 

Of course, the desire to disthiguish often leads to transferring the stress from 
the second member to the first: Ich wohne niclit in Altstrelitz, sondem in 
Neustrelitz, but usually Altstrelitz, Reustrelitz. On the other hand, the opposite 
tendency is found. In a few names of places, as Salzbrunn, Salzschlirf the 
desire to describe rather than to disti?:g!iisJi has removed the stress from the 
first to the second element. See also 47. 3. A. c (10) and g. This tendency is 
niarked in a large number of onomatopccic formations: piffpitff, tS:c. See also 
47. 3. A. c (11). In a number of names of places there is fluctuation of usage. 
The people who live in Weifiensee say Weifiensee as descriptive stress seems 
natural and sufficient to them, but others pronounce WeiBensee as the}* feel 
the first component as having distinguishing force. In Berlin the desire to 
describe leads to the common pronunciation Vormlttag, Hachmittag, which of 
course become old groups agtiin when there is a desire to distinguish: Konun 
nicht vormittags, sondern nachmittagsl 

In general, however, compound nouns retain intact their original group form 
and stress: Aufgang, dufgehen; Verstand, verstehen; das gelbe Jieber, das 
kalte Fieber (agueb das Rote Meet, (S:c.. which retain their original group fonn 
and stress except that occasionally for logical reasons they assume logical stress, 
as in kaltes Fieber, niclit gelbes Fieber. For exceptional development of 
Durcbstich from durcbstechen see 47. 3. B. a. 

The following groups will illustrate the kinds of modern group-words and 
compounds: 

A. The compound consists of a noun and its modifving adjective, ivhich is 
inflected as well as the noun : der Hohepriester high-priest, ein Hoherpriester, 
des Hohenpriesters; das Hdhelied Song of Solomon, des Hohenliedes, «S:c. 
Also many geographical names: Neuenteich (= zuni neuen Teich), &c. Dlany 
of these compounds ha\*e a stress upon the first member as they ha\*e become 
younger compounds (1. A above'', sometimes with the modern endings of the 
adjecth'c, sometimes with the old seemingly ondingless form: Altenburg, 
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Hohenstein; ein Zweitmadchen or ein zweites Madchen; der Geheimrat or 
der Geheime Rat; aus Ldngweile or Langerweile. ^ 

a. A number of adverbial compounds consist of a noun m the adverbial gen., 
modified by an adj. in the geh., often with logical stress upon the first component, 
notigenfalis or notigenf^s in case of need, jedenfMls at all events. In a number of 
pi. compounds, where all feeling for the original construction has been lost, 
the substantive element of the compound has dropped its gen. pi ending, and 
after the analogy of the sing, compounds taken on the ending s, altho the modi- 
fying adjective still remains as originally in the gen. pL: aller Dfnge (seven- 
teenth century), allerdings (present form) to be sure, certainly, allerorts every- 
where, &c. In a number of such compounds the substanti\e element adds s 
even to fern, nouns, following here the analogy of masculines: seinerseits upon 
his part, mfitterlicherseits upon the mother's side. For a similar formation see 
unterwegs, 223. I. 10. a. 

B. The article forms a compound with a following adj.ornoun: derselbe, 
desgleichen. 

C. * A noun forms a group-word or compound with its modifying gen.: Mut- 
tergottes, zeitlebens. For accent see 47. 3. A. e. (3). Also many geographical 
names (47. 3. A. g): Rippoldsdu, &c.; sometimes also common class nouns as 
described in 47. 3. A. e. (3) : Tagesanfang, &c., very common in English in groups 
containing a genitive of measure: a day’s journey, a thirty yearf wdr. See. _ The 
words of this group resemble in form the younger compounds with distinguishing 
force, described in 1. B above, but differ from them in having modern group- 
stress with descriptive force (see 60. A. 6./, 247. 2. b., and 265. II. 1). 

D. The name of a material or something measurable forms a group-word 
with some word denoting a measure, quantity, or weight: Viertelstunde quarter 
of an hour. See 126. 2. a. Note. 

E. A prep, forms a group-word or compound with its dependent noun: 
abseiten. Du hattest doch hier ’n sichres, warmes Zuhause (Hauptmann’s 
Friedensfest, 1). Also verbal derivatives are formed from such prepositional 
phrases: iibemachten, tiberwintern. 

a In some of these words, all feeling for the nature of the compounds having disappeared, 
inflectional endings are added to the oblique case ending vQrhdnden. (dat pi ) on hand, die 
vorhSiidenen Vorrate the provisions on hand 

F. In some group-words and compounds the syntactical relation between 
the parts is that of apposition, co-ordination, or addition: Gottmensch God in- 
carnate, Furstblschof a bishop who has also the dignity of a prince, Prinzregent 
a prince temporarily^ filling the place of the ruler, Hanswurst jack-pudding, 
HansnSrr tom-fool; 6steiTeich-Ungam Austro-Hungary, Meyer-Bremen Meyer 
who lives in Bremen, das Ministerium Bismarck, die schwarzrote Fahne Wiirt- 
tembergs the flag of Wurttemberg consisting of black and red, das schwarzrot- 
goldene Banner Deutschlands 1848 the banner of Germany in 1848 consisting of 
black, red, and gold ; Nordost, Siidwest; einundzwanzig; bimbambumipiffpaff! 

a. Not all words indicating a co-ordination of parts are written together as 
one word. In a number of cases a pair of words connected by und or oder form 
a single idea, when the two vyords are synonyms, and thus represent the same thing 
from two different standpoints, or are opposites or complements, and thus show 
the whole range of the idea from the rivo extremes (see 94. 5) : sein ganzes Hab 
(die Habe) und Gut all he owns or all his properly, der Verlust ihres Hab und 
Gutes, sein Tun und Lassen his actions, in die Kreuz und Quere fragen to cross- 
examine, in die Kreuz und Quere seWatzen to talk, chat upon this subject 
and that, and the other similar examples in 94. 5; auf ein oder die dndere' 
Weise in one way or another, schwarz und weiCe Fahnen//ag 5 consisting of black 
and white, and the other similar examples in 111. 7. h. In the preceding examples 
the inflection of only the second of the two words, the heavier stress upon the 
second word, and the use of the article which belongs to the second word as the 
article for the combination, clearly stamp them as compounds, tho not written 
as such. In many other cases words are in fact compounds as indicated by the 
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stress upon the last component, but the absence of an inflectional ending in the 
second part does not show it so clearly: weit^und breit, in Sack und 
A s c b e trauem to repent in sackcloth and- . ashes, diirch dick und 
dunn, iiberl/andundMeer. 

G. In some modern group-words the syntactical relation between the parts 
is that .of verb and object: das immer emeute Sichfluchten zu dem Herrn 
(Bruckner), Sichiiberheben, Sichvergessen. In accordance with older usage 
the reflexive object is still often omitted here, especially in certain words, par- 
ticularly in connection with selbst: sich befinden, but Befinden; sich hmgeben, 
but Hingabe or Hingeben; sich selbst beherrschen, but Selbstbeherrschung, 
&c. See also 188. a. A dative object is sometimes found: Sichselbstiiber- 
lassensein, &c. A dative of reference is also found: Das Menschenmogliche 
hab’ ich getan (Halbe’s Der Strom, p. 109). 

There may be a double object, an acc. object and an objective predicate; 
Sobald ich am Menschen dieses unnbtige Wesen und Sich-mausig-machen 
bemerke, so lasse ich ihn laufen (G. Keller an T. Storm, 5. Juni 1882). Also 
a dative and a direct object in the form of a dependent infinitive: das trage 
und knechtschaffene Sich-genugen-lassen am Regiertwerden von oben herab 
(Der Tiirmer, Jahrg. VI, p. 352). 

The verbal stem may be modified by both an object and a prepositional 
phrase: Dein seliger Vater wiirde darin kaum eine Ursache zum Sichimgrab- 
umdrehen finden (Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn, v). 

H. A whole sentence, or the important part of it, may become a group-word 
or compound, especially in imperative sentences: Lebehoch, Lebewohl, Gottlob 
(Gott sei Lob), Gottseibeiuns, Grufigott, Vergiflmeinnicht, unser Marchen vom 
Tischleindeckdich, ein warmes Gutendcht (Ich wiinsche Ihnen eine gute Wacht), 
Jelangerjelieber, &c. Here we have modern group-stress, but many words 
have old group-stress, as explained in 2 above. 

I. Some group-words and compounds consist of two components, of which 
the first is a modern group-word or compound and has the principal accent, which 
is placed according to the rules for a modern group: GutenachtgruC, Dreikonigs- 
fest, Altweibersommer, Dummerjungenstreich, in dieser Droschke-erster- 
Klasse-Gesellschaft (Raabe’s Im alien Eisen, XVII), die Kaiser-Wilhelm-n.- 
Realschule (read Wilhelm der Zweite), die Lbs-von-Rom-Bewegung. The first 
element is sometimes inflected, and sometimes remains uninflected. See 94. 6. 

3. A large number of words which by their form belong to one or other of the 
above-described categories form with respect to accent and meaning a distinct 
group, namely compounds the first element of which does not contain an essen- 
tial modification of the basal compound, but only an intensification of the idea 
or a concrete or specific illustration of it, and hence does not take the principal 
accent: hundselend very miserable, stockfinster very dark, pechschwarz jet- 
black, kreuzfidel as merry as a cricket, &c. For particulars as to accent see 
47. 3. A. b. aa, bh, cc, c, d. 



** PART TV 

SYiMTAX. 

The Simple Sentence and its Parts and ICinds 

260. A sentence is an expression of a conception by means of a word or words 
used in such form and manner as to convey the meaning intended. The sen- 
tence may be: (1) exclamatory , uttering an outerjs or giving ^pression to a 
command, p— — -rU desire, closing with an exclama- 
tion point— cnee; (2) declarativ e, stating a 

ket, closing . asking a question, closing with 

an interrogation point. 

It is usually considered that there are two essential elements in every sen- 
tence — the subject and the predicate: Karl singt. The subject is that which 
IS spoken of. The predicate is that which is said of the subject. In a normal 
sentence both subject and predicate arc present, but sometimes the one or the 
other or both may be absent and yet the sentence be a complete expression of 
thought See a below. 

The proper intonation employed m the different kinds of sentences is described 
in 53. 2. 

c Sentences Lacking the One or the Other or Both of the Cssenltal Elenienlj In accurate 
thinking \se often need a larpe \ocabulary and intricate grammatical form, but hnKua|;e also 
adapts Itself readily to the simpler needs of practical life, inhere action and the situation arc 
often more expressive than vioras and grammatical form If \\c call out Fritz I, to indicate 

" ■ If \ic 

If we 
J of the 

night we wake up and hnd the house in flames we cry out in loud excited lone Feuerl Often 
an adverb suffices HeremI Frequently a pronoun spoken in angry tone is sufficient to express 

jjtf, — . r..t c. - L _ . . » * “i* 

In 


111 

dis 


only one word, which, however, was a complete 


The oldest 
sentence, not 

than a sentence i uis uiuest type ot senten 
the simple imperative forms In course of 
relaUon to each other that the different senter 
tng Steh da das Feuerl In the oldest form 
changed form 13 still widely used, the singh 
thing This thing — an action, quality, place 

suggests the thought, as illustrated by a nuiiiuei oi examples in the preceding paragraph In 
455 
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a later stage of development the thought may be suggested by the association of two things by 
simply placing one word alongside of another word, which in reality is a predicate but in form 
an appositive noun, adjective, adverb, or prepositional phrase, as in the early period when this 
construction arose the idea of predication by means of a verb had not yet come into use: Traume 
Schaume, Alles still. Wer da? More examples of the appositional variety of the thing'type are 
given in 262. 1. b. Note. In this appositional type wherever the appositive was a verbal noun 
it became common in the prehistoric period to append to it personal endings in order to bring 
the action into relation to a personal subject. The verbal appositive thus became a verb and 
the old style of expressing thought by the association of two things was in large measure replaced 
',by the new style of representing the subject as resting, acting, or being acted upon: Der Junge 
schlaft, arbeitet, arbeitete, wird geschlagen, wurde geschlagen, kleidet sich, &c. With the 
new style came new possibilities of human expression. The new type — the predicating type — 
can represent the subject in a number of the different phases of its life, while the old appositional 
thing type can represent it in only one phase, that of the present moment. Moreover, the new 
predicating type possessed great possibilities of future development. Wherever in the old 
appositional type the appositive was a noun, adjective, adverb, or prepositional^ phrase a verb 
without a concrete meaning, now called a copula, was in the prehistoric period inserted before 
the appositive in order to conform the sentence to the new predicating type: Der Flufi ist tief. 
A fuller explanation is given in 252. 1. h. Note. Altho the normal sentence has thus contained 
a verb from the earliest historic times the' older verbless thing type has never been entirely dis- 
placed, as illustrated above and more fully in 262. 1. b. Note. Moreover, even tho the copula 
is now usually found before a predicate noun, adjective, adverb, &c., the spirit of the old thing 
type of sentence survives, for we always feel the thought as suggested by a thing, not by the 
copula. Indeed the modern form of the old thing type of sentence with a copula is now such a 
favorite that it is one of the marked features of current speech not to put the main thought into 
the verb but to express it by means of the name of a thing, i.e. a noun, in connection with a 
copula-like verb, i.e. a verb that is chosen not to convey the desired meaning but merely to 
indicate predication: Das Stiick gelangt bald zur Auffiihrung The drama will soon be put upon the 
boards, instead of wird bald aufgefiihrt will soon be played. For other examples see 262. 1. o. 
Note 2. We should, however, not forget that the modern form of the old thing type is a great 
improvement upon the original form, for the copula brings with it the power to express the 
time and modal relations. The spirit of older speech is not only thus preserved in modern form 
in sentences containing a verb of incomplete predication, such as a copula or a copula-like verb, 
but sometimes also in sentences containing a verb of complete predication: Es regnet It rains. 
There was originally no es or it here, for there is no subject expressed or understood. Later in 
oldest German and English we usually find here a formal subject, es or it, which was inserted 
to conform such sentences in a mere formal way to the predicating type, which requires a subject 
for a verb, but the spirit of the older sentence remains, for the activity has not yet been brought 
into relation to a real subject. For fuller discussion see 219 and 219. 1, 3 and a thereunder. 

251. The Subject. 

I. The Case and Forms of the Subject. \ 

1- A. The subject of a finite verb is in the nominative: Der Schuler lernt. 

The genitive cannot stand in an elliptical subject without a governing word, 
as in English : Von den drei Kraftwagen ist der Wilhelms der beste, or in loose 
colloquial and popular language: Von den drei Kraftwagen ist dem Wilhelm 
seiner der beste Of the three autos William^s is the best. Goethes Leben war 
in fast jeder Beziehung ein gliickliches Goethe's was in almost every respect a 
happy life, which we say instead of Goethe's life was in almost every respect a 
happy one, as we desire to avoid the use of weak, meaningless one. 

a. The subject can still as in older German be in the gen. or now more commonly in the dat. 
after von. See 266. II. 1. H. c. 

b. In a number of instances a noun in an oblique case after a prep, is considered the subject 
of the sentence, since the real origin of the construction is no longer felt: Gegen hundert Mann 
sind gefallen About a hundred^ men fell. An die tausend Menschen waren versammelt. Aus 
Deutschland werden jahrlich fiir mehr als 100 Millionen Mark, namentlich an Damenkonfektion, 

^ ausgefiihrt, aber fiir viel mehr hleibt im Inland (Sombart’s Die deutsclie Volkswirtschaft, p. 339). 
t In these sentences the prep, an, fiir, gegen are now usually felt as adverbs with the force of 
ungefahr and etwa. Compare 226. 1. c. 

B. The form of the subject may be that of: 

a. A noun : Die Sonne leuchtet. Things are often personified : Das Messer 
schneidet gut. Eine Briicke verbindet das rechte Ufer mit dem linken. The 
subject is often metonymic, i.e. indicating not the real subject but a thing or a 
person in close association with it: Das Fafi fliefit fiber. Die Bank sitzt voller 
Menschen. 
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After certain words anscheinlich, angeblich, wahrscheinlich, &c the subject 
has the logical force of a predicate of a relative clause Der angebliche Chirurg 
ist eigenthch em Barbier = Der, der als Chirurg angegeben wird, ist eigentlich 
ein Barbier 

b A pronoun Ich schreibe 

c An adjective or participle used substantively Der Erohliche lacht Zu 
grob ist unanstandig, und die Rechnung wird das ausweisen (Raabe’s Der 
Dratimhng XXVI) Der Trauemde weint Der Besiegte trauert 
d An infinitive with or without zU. Andem zu dienen macht ihr Freude 
Mafiig leben macht stark 

c Any other part of speech used substantively Auf ist erne Praposition 
/ A whole clause Wer nicht horen, will, muB fuhlen 
0 2 A Grammatical Es Sometimes there are two subjects in a sentence — ■ 
Ithe logical and the grammatical subject Es (grammatical subject) war einmal 
em Konig (logical subject) The grammatical subject is usually the umnflected 
es, which as a provisional subject serves only as a formal introduction to the 
sentence and points forward to the logical subject in the nom which fqliowsj 
the ver b Es sind viele hier gewesen There have been many here The logical 
subject IS here the real subject as it regulates the number of the verb In 
inverted order the es drops out Hier sind viele gewesen It is also dropped 
when the real subject stands at the head of the sentence Viele smd hier gewe- 
sen For the use of the grammatical subject see II B below 

It should be noted that this use of es as grammatical subject corresponds in 
part to the use of there in English but the construction has in German a wider 
field of usefulness as it is in English not used at all with transitives in the 
active and is not freely employed with intransitives and passives Es weiB ja 
memand, wann. er zuletzt zur Beichte gegangen ist Indeed nobody knows when 
he confessed (to the priest) last In English on the other hand, the expletive 
there is in one particular case more used than es is m German namely, it can 
be used even w hen some other word introduces the sentence while m German 
es IS then uniformly dropped A few years ago there lived in this house a lonely 
old man Vor emigen Jahren wohnte m diesem Hause ein emsamer, alter Mann 
Are there many people here? Smd viele Menschen hier'^’ 


a In po er number and case with a fol 

""S log«^ me, der Junglmg edeln Gefuhles 

(Ooethe s Jh ^ar er, dieser Novemberwind 

(Hans Hoffmann; 

b Somewhat different from the above is the common case where the logical subject is placed 
lor emphasis at the head of the sentence m the form of an exclamation ana then is immediately 
or alter an inter^I of several words again referred to by a personal pronoun or demon which 
agrees with it Die Freiheit sie ist kem leerer Wahn Der arme Menschl Nun ist er eanz 
verlassen Das Pergament, ist das der hedge Bronnen? (Faust 1 666) 

B Anhcipahve Es Similar to the grammatical subject in A is the anhcipative 
sttbjea es, which points fonvard to a following infinitive or substantive clause 
; winch explains the es more fully Es macht mir groBes Vergnugen, Sie hier zu 
sehen Es ist mcht gut, daB der Mensch allein sei This es differs from the 
subject es m having more independent force in that it is often 
needt^ to make the grammatical relations clear, for such sentences with an 
mnnitu'e or substantive clause as subject are more involved than sentence‘s 
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with a simple subject. Hence it is usually retained even when some other 
word stands at the head of the sentence: Heute macht es rnir groISes Vergniigen, 
Sie hier zu sehen. It drops out, however, when the real subject stands at the 
head of the sentence: Sie hier zu sehen macht mir grohes Vergniigen. For the 
origin of the anticipative subject see A. Note and 219. 

Note, The anticipative subject es is sometimes omitted in accordance with older usage where it had not yet become 
necessary to introduce thus formally the logical subject: Mich freut [es], dafi ich dich so besonnen fiade (Grillparzer*s 
Medea, 4). The anticipative es is regularly omitted when an unemphatic predicate word, such as a predicate adjective, 
noun, or modal verbal (180. A), introduces the sentence, for the presence of the unemphatic predicate here and the 
rising intonation after the verb pointing forward indicate that the subject has been withheld for emphasis and must 
follow. An illustrative example is given in II. B. a. oa. Nole, Similarly the anticipative es is not needed if an in- 
transitive verb preceded by an unstressed modifying word introduces the sentence and there is a rising intonation — 
here indicated by a raised period — after the verb pointing forward to the following emphatic subject clause: Hieraus 
folgt*, dab usw. Zum Dichten gehort*, dab dem Menschen Bilder vor Augen stehen, dab er den Drang fiihle, sie 
darzustellen (Hermann Grimm's Fragmente, I, p. 378). 

The es is regularly dropped when the principal proposition is inserted in the subordinate clause: Dies, wurde gesagt, 
sei falsch, Warum, ist nicht leicht zu sagen It is not easy to say why. 

3. Situation Es. Es is much used as subject to point to something definite 
which is more or less clearly defined by the situation. Examples are given in 
219. 1 and 3 (last par.), where this es is distinguished from impersonal es. 
Attention is here called to the peculiar word-order employed here when the 
predicate is a personal pronoun. In this case the predicate usually comes first 
in the sentence, and so influences the verb that the verb agrees with it instead 
of agreeing with the subject: ich bin es it is I, du bist es it is you, er ist es it is he, 
wir sind es it is we. In question order: bist du es?, ist er es? Only rarely 
as in English: Herr, ich hdre Pferde im Galopp! Zwei! Es sind sie gewifi 
(Goethe’s Gotz, 1, 2). Quite commonly so in Swiss dialect and colloquial lan- 
guage: Nein, es ist ihn (252. 2. C. a) nicht (J. Gotthelf’s Geld und Geist, 366). 
The predicate, however, stands at the end when the proposition. is introduced 
by an adverb or a demonstrative pronoun: Wenn jemand hier gelogen hat, 
dann bist es du. Hier ist das Bild, dies bin ich und das sind Sie. 

The form ich (emphatic predicate) bin es it is I should be distinguished from 
the ich (subject) bin (emphatic to emphasize the fact) es (129. 2. C. (4)) I am, 
which is given in answer to such a question as bist du treu? are you faithful? 
While English distinguishes these cases sharply by a difference in form, 
Gerrnan cannot so do, except often, as in these examples, by the accent, em- 
phasizing in case of the expression of identity the predicate and in the latter 
case the verb. 

4. Impersonal Es. This construction is treated at considerable length in 

219. 

II. Omission or Expression of the Subject. 

In general every^ sentence must have a subject expressed, but usage admits 
of certain irregularities, which are here treated briefly: 

A. The logical subject is omitted : 

a. As a rule in imperative sentences in the familiar form (177. I. A. a)'. 
FHehe! Flieht! 

h. In the first person in a few set expressions: Danke I thank you, bitte I beg 
of you, please, geschweige (233. C). Bedauere sehr, kann nicht dienen I regret 
very much that I cannot serve you. Besides these and a number of other set 
expressions the subject is frequently omitted in business and crisp epistolary 
style in general, and also often in poetry and familiar language: Ihr Schreiben 
vom 16. d. M. (dieses Monats) habe erhalten. Habe nun, ach! Philosophie, | 
Juristerei und Medizin, | und leider auch Theologie! I durchaus studiert, mit 
heiflem Bemiihn (Goethe). 

c. Often in the 2nd person in poetry and familiar language, and less fre- 
quently in the 3rd person: Fullest (speaking of the moon) wieder Busch und 
Tal 1 still mit Nebelglanz, | losest (dost free from oppressive care) endlich auch 
einmal j meine Seele ganz (Goethe). Warum hast denn bis jetzt kein Feuer 
angemacht? (Auerbach). [Sie you, 2nd sing.] Sehen ja frisch und bliihend aus 
wie die Gesundheit selbst! Es is especially dropped in familiar conversation: 
Mag sein It may he, Kann nicht erlaubt werden It can’t be allowed. Wird schon 
kommen It will surely come. 
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d. As in English, a pronominal subject, predicate, or object is often omitted 
in clauses introduced by wie as, Jicnv, such as, als as, than, so'weit as far as. The 
subject is omitted especially in case of situation es (219, 3, last par.) or a pro- 
noun which can easily be supplied from the context: Er sprach, wie fotgt. Er 
benahm sich nicht, wie sich schickte. Es laflt sich Icicht denken, but in the 
subordinate clause after wie: wie sich denken liiBt, or in a q\icslion after wie: 
Wie lafit sich da bessem? Bringen Sie mir sovicle Blicher, als auf dem Tische 
liegen. Er hat schon mehr getrunken, als ihm bekommen diirfte. Denen ist 
geholfen und mehr, so scheint’s, als ihnen gut ist (Otto Ericr's Strucitscc, p. 
GO). Hm, hm, ich habe, bei Gott, wiistere Tanten in meinem Dasein gesehen, 
als da eben auf dera Balkon stand (Raabe’s Euknpjittzstcn, chap, viii), Bisher 
haben sich den Witbois (dat. pi., tribe of Africans), soweit bekannt ist, die 
Hottentotten angeschlossen {Hamburger Nachnehten, Nov. 27, 1D04). Omis- 
sion of predicate: Ich mochte dich nicht anders, als du bist. Omission of ol)- 
jeet: Das ist mehr, als ein Mensch ertragen kann. Ich traute Ihnen cine solche 
Niedertrachtigkeit nicht zu, wie Sie begangen haben. These expressions are 
the sur\*ivals of a much older period when speech had not yet become fixed in 
conventional forms, with expressed subject, object, &c. Parts of the sentence 
were not expressed when the situation made the reference clear uiihout the use 
of words. Situation es, however, was early in the historic perifKl placctl at the 
beginning of the sentence in order to keep the verb from standing in the first place 
and thus creating the impression of a question which requires yes or no for an 
answer. Where, however, some conjunction or adverb like wie, &c., stands 
in the first place older usage without a formal subject or object liere is in set 
expressions still quite common, as the conjunction or adverb clearly indicates 
that the sentence is not such a question. The wie or als in these old expres- 
sions is now often felt as a relative prqnoun used as subject or object, regularly 
so in case of English as after such. 

In German, liowcvcr, in accordance with the demands of modern formal 
grammar subordinate clauses often have an expressed subject, prcxlicate, or 
object where English docs not admit of it: Sie trat an den Tisch und, ihre 
Brieftasche offnend, legte sie eine Banknote unler den brennenden (illumi- 
nated Christmas) Baum, groBer als sie noch je in dieser armen Hiitte gesehen 
worden. Die Grafin beMimnerte sich mehr um ihre Kinder, als es in Wien 
der Fall war. Wir trinken eine Flasche besseren Weines, als man ihn uns im 
Kurhause vorsetzen wiirde. When the reference is to a preceding prctlicate 
adjective, or predicate noun, or the thought contained in the preceding propo- 
sition, the pronominai predicate or object here is es or dies: Du hist auch be- 
scheidener als Ich es bin. Ihre 'Cberraschung war groB, aber nicht so freudig, 
wie er dies erwartet hatte. After the word such in Englisli adjectival clauses 
introduced by as we regularly suppress a pronominal subject or object since 
is felt as subject or object, while in German the pronoun is regularly inserted: 
Aus dem Krug flofi kein DUnnbier, sondern ein. Wein, wie der weitgereiste 
Schuster noch keinen getrunken hatte Out of the jug came no small beer, but 
a wine such as even the shoemaker, wlio had trawled so much, had never drunk. 
For fuller information here sec 153. 3. D. (1). 

e. If several verbs have tlie same subject, it may usually be expressed only 
once, but the subject must be expressed m each proposition where some modi- 
fier of the verb (such as an adverbial clement or an object) or a predicate noun 
or adjective stands before the verb: Er kam zu mir, ging aber sogleich weg, 
but aber sogleich ging er weg. The word-order need not necessarily be ll)e 
same in the different propositions: Nach wie vor besuchtc er wochentlich 
mehrmals das kanzleiratUche Haus und hielt den Damen Vortrage fiber pom- 
pejamsche Ausgrabungen im besonderen und fiber AUertum im allgemeinen 
Her Schwtegersohn, v). In this sentence an adverbial clement is 
. ‘ ■ adverbial modifier of 

■ ' * ' This point is usually 

. j uucb not ioiiow. Sometimes, however, wq 
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find the inverted order and the subject repeated, as the presence of the preceding 
adverbial element, object, or predicate noun or adjective is felt: Schon war sie 
(die Stadt Kiel) niemals, ist sie auch nicht geworden und wird sie nie werden 
(Jensen) ; or also Schon war sie niemals, ist es auch nicht geworden und wird 
es nie werden. Sometimes the subject is expressed but once and follows the 
last verb: Als Leser denke und wiinsche ich mir vor allem Studenten, die 
usw. (Brugmann’s Kurze vergleicliende Grammatik, p. iv), 

B. Omission or Expression of the Grammatical (see I. 2. A) and the Antici- 
pative (I. 2. B) Subject. The general rules for the omission of these subjects 
have already been given in the articles 1. 2. A and B. Moreover, the retention 
or omission of the grammatical and anticipative subjects is a question of 
emphasis or style which deserves careful attention. 

a. The es is retained in the following cases: 

aa. To make emphatic a predicate noun, pronoun, adjective, or modal 
verbal (180. A). In this case the predicate is placed at the head of the sentence 
in accordance with the general law for sentence accent, and is then followed in 
the first place by the main verb, in the second place by the anticipative subject 
es spoken with falling intonation (53. 2) — here indicated by a period — and in 
the third place by the real subject, which assumes the form of a relative clause 
or a clause introduced by dafi: Deutsche (predicate) waren es. (anticipative 
subject), die das Pulver, die Buchdruckerei erfunden haben (subject clause). 
Ich bin es., der es getan hat. Sie waren es., der anfing. Dfi. bist’s., dem 
Ruhm und Ehre gebiihrt. Richtig ist es., dafi er morgen kommt. Zu loben 
ist es., dafi er dies getan hat. Notice in these sentences that in case of a predi- 
cate noun or pronoun the verb does not agree with the grammatical subject es 
or with the real subject, but ivith the predicate, being attracted into its person 
and number. This emphatic form also has the following word-order in case 
of predicate nouns: Es ist dein Brdder., den du damit krankst. Es ist blofier 
Neid., was aus ihm spricht. This form with normal word-order cannot be used 
if the predicate is a personal pronoun. See 1. 3 above. 

Note, Where the predicate word is brought fonyard to the beginning of the sentence, not for emphasis but in 
order that the subject clause may take the emphatic end position the anticipative es drops out and is replaced by 
the rising intonation after the verb — here indicated by a raised period — which points fortvard to the subject clause 
which is to follow: Richtig ist* , dafS Ibsen seine gewohnten Tagesausfahrten zufolge des anhaltend winterlich rauhen 
Wetters bis auf weiteres hat einstellen miissen {Hamburger Nachrichten, Nov. 2S, 1904, where the passage in question 
IS given to correct a false report that represented Ibsen as dangerously sick). See also 269. 1. b (2nd par.). 

hb. It is also used when it is desired for emphasis or some other reason to 
bring the ^'erb forward from its usual position. As the verb cannot stand first 
in the sentence without giving it the impression of a question or of a conditional 
clause, it is necessaty in simple tenses of a principal declarative proposition to 
introduce the sentence by es, if it is desired to bring the verb forward for em- 
phasis: Es irrt der Mensch, solang er strebt Man errs as long as his aspirations 
last. The es is not used here in case of the pronominal subjects er, sie, es, sie, 
as they themselves can introduce the sentence as well as es: Er mull es tun. 
As all the personal pronouns are light unstressed forms the verb in all such 
catys is felt as practically standing at the head of the sentence altho technically 
it is in the second place. 

This emphatic word-order is sometimes replaced by another construction. 
In this case the predicate verb may take the form _of an infinitive depending 
upon tun: Loben tat sie nicht viel, sie Melt’s vom Uberflufi She rarely praised 
anj^body, as she thought it superfluous. This construction is also used when the 
subject is a noun, especially in colloquial and popular language. 

There is no need of the construction with es in compound tenses where the 
emphasis is to be placed upon the participle or infinitive, as the participle and 
infinitive which contain the important part of the predicate can be placed at the 
head of the sentence: Genommen ist die Freiheit, nicht gegeben. Lafi nur 
stehen! Eingiefien wird sich jeder selbst. Likewise with modal auxiliaries: 
Aber essen kannst du doch zu uns kommen (Maria Tanitschek’s Einer Mutter 
Skg, XVHI). 
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In ballads and epics tlie past or present tense is often brought forward in 
accordance with the importance that attaches to the verb in narrative. The 
sentence at the beginning of the poem is usually introduced by cs followed im- 
mediately by the verb: Es zogen drei Bursche wohl iiber den Rhein. Further 
on in the narrative lightly stressed da takes the pl.ice of es at the head of the 
sentence, as in 11, 19, 29, and 41 of Uhland's "Schwabischc Kundc.” In col- 
loquial and popular speech as in older literary usage the verb itself in all these 
eases stands in the first place. See b below. 

cc. The construction with es must be used if it is desired to emphasize 
especially the subject by placing it after the verb. In this case es becomes the 
grammatical (I. 2. A) subject: Es wanken j schon ganze Regimenter, Gami- 
sonen (Schiller’s Die Piccolomi7ii, o, 1). As this construction is used to em- 
phasize either the verb or the subject, the accent and context sometimes alone 
make clear which in each particular ease is to be made prominent. It is the 
subject that is to be emphasized when it is found removed from the verb standing 
near the end of the proposition, which is usually an emphatic position; Es 
irren in Fallen von so miClicher Natur selbst wciserc Manner. Es haben m 
Fallen von so mifilicher Natur selbst weisere Manner geirrt. Es weU5 ja 
niemand, wann er zuletzt zur Beichte gegangen ist. Often also a personal 
pronoun : Es irrte auch er. 

In the same manner a subject clause can be removed to the end of the sen- 
tence for the sake of emphasis: Es ist cine der hauptsiichlichsten Eigentiim- 
lichkeiten, die ihn (i.c. Ctesar) von Alexander, Hannibal und Napoleon unter- 
scheidet, daB in ihm nicht der Offizier, sondem der Demagog der Ausgangs- 
punkt der politischen Tatigkeit war (Mommsen). For important points under 
this head sec aa. Note above and also I. 2. B. Note. 

In colloquial speech the es is often suppressed. See b. 
b. In popular language and in poetr>' the es, following older usage still 
common in early N.H.G., is often omitted, so that the verb introduces the 
sentence: Sah ein Knab ein Rbslein stehn (Gocthe'b Ilcidairoslcirt), 


Originally there w'as more freedom in the w ord-order than now, so that even 
a verb could introduce a declarative sentence, if it was to be cmphasizctl, lay 
nearer in thought, or if the statement as a whole W'as to be put in a more lively 
manner, or if the verb came to the front by the removal of the subject to the 
end of the sentence for the sake of cniphasi',, as described in a. cc above. Later 
in order to prevent the possibility of interpreting such a sentence as a question 
which must lie answered by >es or no es was often placet! at the head of a sen- 
tence and immediately after it the verb, so that the tleclaralivc character of 
the sentence wxis thus made perfectly clear and at the same tunc, as indicated 
in a. bb, cc, prominence given to tlie verb or the subject. Thus by a simple ex- 
pedient the old historic word-order can still be u‘;c(I. The common people and 
poets do not comply with the formal rules of grammar, but often cling to older 
historic forms, and thus use here the old freedom of putting a verb at the head 
of the sentence, especially to make a statement in a stronger, more lively manner: 
Naturlich miissen wir bin. Gleich— bald. Bin ich neugierig, Muttil (Adcle 
Gerhard's Die Gcschichte der Antonie van IIccsc, IV). Other examples in 287. 
B. (7). Sometimes in ballads and epics the verb as the essential element in lively 
narrative is placed at the head of the sentence as in older usage: Wandte der 
Konig sein Antlitz ab, und wieder zum Fenster, j und versuchte Hilfe beim 
hochsten Herra zu erlangen (Frenssen's Bismarck, p. 108). This construction 
IS common in colloquial German, tho it is in Englisli found only in a choice litcr- 
^ style: ^ Komint da plotzlich ein Kerl herein, hat einen Revolver in der 
schieut den N. nieder; glaubt doch alles, es handle sich um personliche 
Femdschaft, aber usw. (Heinrich Winkler in Anzeiger fur dcutschcs Allerlum, 
Jan. 1901, p. 297). In English we can approach the spirit of the old Germanic 
construction by beginning sentence with there (or in older English it) followed 
^ ’^erb: nere entered suddenly, &c. In German colloquial 

speech as in older literary German the subject may for the sake of emphasis be 
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withheld until the end of the sentence, so that the verb often stands in the first 
place: Ich mache die Ttir auf — steht da vor der Tiir ein baumlanger Mensch 
(Rudolf Bliimel in Paul and Braune’s Beitrdge,^ vol. XXXV, p. 525). In 
English we can again approach this old Germanic construction by beginning 
the proposition with there (or in older English it) followed immediately by the 
verb: There stood there, &c. Tho we can thus still approach this old Germanic 
construction we cannot now, except in a rather choice literary style, put the 
verb in the first place. In German the older freedom is also sometimes still 
found in the literary language within the body of the sentence after the con- 
junction und: Ganz einfach wie ein Stiickholz ist sie gewesen, und half da 
kein Zureden und kein Bitten (Hans Hoffmann’s Vo7i Haff mid Hafen, p. 114). 
Often in colloquial language and dialect: Neue Lastenl Und drucken (S.G. for 
driicken) uns die alten schon zentnerschwar (for zentnerschwer) ! (Schonherr’s ' 
Sonmvendtag, p. 91). 

c. The grammatical subject es must not be confounded with the es described 
in 141. 9. a, which is used in expressions of identity. In the former construction 
the noun following the verb is the real subject, while in the latter construction 
it is the predicate. Es war ein Konig There was' {once upon a time) a king, or if 
it is the latter construction It was a king. The difference between the two con- 
structions becomes apparent in the inverted order, as the grammatical subject 
es there according to rule (see I. 2. A above) drops out, while the es in the 
expression of identity remains: Einmal war ein Konig in groffer Not There was 
once a king in great need, but Ein Konig war es It was a king. 

C. The impersonal subject es is sometimes omitted. See 219 and 1, 4. B. a. 
Note, and 5. B. a thereunder. 


The Predicate. 

The Forms and Case of the Predicate. 

262. 1. The predicate can be: 

a. A finite verb of complete predication: Reichtum vergeht. Die Vogel 
singen. Die Wiirmer kriechen. Marie schreibt schon. Marie schreibt 
schone Briefe. Verbs of complete predication are often not complete of them- 
selves and need some other word or words, as in the last two examples, to make 
the meaning complete, but the term “verb of complete predication’’ is not with- 
out inner justification. Such verbs stand in contrast to copulas {h and 2. B. a 
below), which in a mere formal way perform the function of predication and do 
not in an actual sense predicate. Verbs of complete predication, on the other 
hand, predicate, say something of the subject, they present a general line of 
thought, which is basal, even if it has to be supplemented often by details. 

Note 1. The verb often becomes quite an unimportant element in a sentence, and by reason of the overtowering 
importance of some other part of the predicate loses a part or all of its original force and significance, or may be entirely 
or in part omitted. With nouns or adverbs which express a goal, destination, direction, the idea of the destination 
becomes so prominent that the idea of the manner of reaching it, which is contained in the verb, remains in the back- 
ground and receives little attention. Thus we say: Ich gehe morgen nach Berlin I am going to Berlin to-morrow, 
altho in fact we intend to go on the cars and not on foot, as would be naturally suggested by the real meaning of 
the verb gehen. We thus use gehen with any manner of locomotion, as we do not stop to think of its real meaning, 
but are thinking rather of the destination. ^ Some form of the verb is often suppressed; (1) In compound tenses wc 
may retain <^ly the auxiliary’’ and omit entirely the verb of motion, where there is a goal or destination mentioned: 
Er ist nach Haus Igegangen). Ich woUte nach Berlin [gehen], Sie sind fort [gegangenj. The auxiliary here per- 
forms the verbal /nne/ion, and the adverb or prep, phrase contains the verbal meaning. Also in other cases the auxiliary 
is alone used wlien the omission can easily be supplied from the context; Du wirst Papa unterrichten, nicht wohr? 
Naturlich werde ich [ihn unterrichten]. (2) The verb often drops out even when there is no auxiliary to perform the 
verbal function, as the really important part of the predicate is contained in some modifier of the verb, and the verb 
itself can easily be surmlied; Das Fenster auf und die Friihjahrsluft (he)reinl Ratscht riC er dem Hansjorg die Pfeife 
aus dem Mund, und dann im gestreckten Galopp auf imd davon (Auerbach). Achtung! Vorsicht! Schdnen Dank 
(sage ich)! I thank you I Guten Tag! Wohin (gehen Sie) des Weges? Where are you going to? (To the ticket 
agent at the raihray station) Zwei dritter Berlin! Two third class tickets for Berlin! Mir auch einen Apfell Me 
Mann an Bord! but with quite a different meaning spoken in a narrative tone in reporting a fact: Alle Mann [sindj 
an Bord. Hinaus mit ihm! Hierher! Zuriick! Herein! (3) The auxiliary often drops out where it can easily 
be supplied : (Hast du) Ausgeschlafen? Have you had your sleep out? Likewise in the passive; Arbeiter aufs Land 
[werden] dringend vcrlangt! (notice posted in an employment bureau). 

iVo/c 2. A marked feature in both German and English is the frequency of the usage which prefers to clothe the 
chief idea of the predicate in the form of a noun rather than in that of a verb: Es wird in Erwagung gezogen // \s 
under consideration, instead of Es wird erwogen It is being considered. Es gelangt bald zum Druck It will soon pc in 
print. Similarly: etwas zur Entscheidung bringen to bring something to the push, etwas zur Ausfiihrung brmgen 
to put something into execution. See. English has developed much farther in this direction than German: Shm(% 
Sir? Wollen Sie sich nicht die Stiefel putzen lassen, mein Herr? I got a shave Ich liefi mich rasieren. I got aj?ooa 
shaking up Ich wurde schon durchgeschlittelt. Let me have a look at it Lafi mich mal seheni Give it a good mo 
Rcib’s mal tiichtig! .\ftcr dinner wc had a quiet smoke Nach dem Essen rauchten wir eine geraiitliche Zi^ar^* 
Let me have a taste LaB mich mal kostenl All these cases indicate a reluctance in colloquial speech to predicate oy 
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with the subject. 

h. A verb of incomplete predication in connection with a predicate comple- 
ment, the verb assuming in a mere formal way the function of predication, the 
complement serving as the real predicate: Die Walfische sind Saugetiere. A 
verb of incomplete predication is called a copula. In other tenses than the 
present the copula acquires more predicating force as it, like a verb of complete 
predication, indicates also the time relations. The copulas sein and werden 
often enter into such close relations to a predicate participle or infinitive that the 
copula and predicate complement fuse into a new whole and become a verb of 
complete predication: Er ist gekonunen. Er ist gefangen worden. Er wird 
gehen. 

Altho the copula is usually weakly stressed and may often even be omitted 
it is strongly accented to express the idea of actuality: Gut ist er dochl Ein 
Schurke ist er dochl 

Note Ortgttt of the Copula Nert to the introduction of the verb of complete predication into lanRuace the 


c. Predicate Appositive. The predicate may be a verb of complete predica- 
tion in connection with a predicate complement, usually called a predicate ap- 
positive: Er kam. krank an. Er bat mich weinend or in Tranen. Er kam 
schweren Herzens (223. III. a) zuriick. The predicate complement often not 
only adds a remark about the subject, but it often also has the orce of an ad- 
verbial clause thus sustaining relations to both the subject and the principal 
verb: Jung (=wenn man jung ist) ist man leichtsinnig. Damit stand er auf, 
den um den Tisch Sitzenden den Riicken zuwendend ( = indem er den um den 
Tisch Sitzenden den RUcken zuwendete.) Compare 104. 2. A. 6 C* 268 4- 
273. 1. c. » . . 

2. The predicate complement may be: 

A. A noun : 


^ a. In the nominative after verbs of incomplete predication, i.e. the intransi- 
tives sein to be, werden to become, bleiben to remain, heiCen to be called, 
named, dunken to seem, scheinen to seem, erscheinen to appear, and the passive 
forms of the transitives (see 262, III. 2. A. a) which take a predicate accusative 
m the active: Sokrates war der Sohn eines Bildhauers. Ich wurde von ihm 
em Feiglmg gescholten. 
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Lieber Gott, laC mich keui Liederdichter werden (Heer’s JomU, P- 107). LaB mich em solcher Tor sem (BoBliart’s 
Die Barcltlitochlcr, p. 68). La6 den wiisten Kerl, den Grobitzsch. meinetwegen ihr Komplice sem — deshalb bleibt 
sie doch immer die Schuldige (Hartleben’s Rosenmonlag, 3, 2). Mich laC ein wilder Jager durch den Nebel fahren 
(Tracgcr). Lassen Sie mich in Ihrem Tempel weilen als ein frommer Beter, als ein ergebener Verehrer (Ring). 
LaG mich als der letzte, armste Enter Kinder mit bimten KJeseln spielen auf Euren StraGen (Paul Keller’s Das leizte 
Marchen, p. 44). Lehre du ihn ein Mensch sein (Meinhardt). If, however, the predicate complement has no modi- 
fwrs, it is usually in the nom.; LaG mich Herr sein. When the object and the unmodified predicate are the same 
word, the latter usually stands in the acc., but the nom. also occurs in accordance with the general rule: LaC den 
barren. Narren sein. LaG dir den Menschen Mensch sein (Grillparzer’s Ein trener Diener, 5). ^ _ 

On the other hand, the predicate complement of a prepositional infinitive is uniformly in the nominative, as it 
IS felt as the predicate of an abridged clause: Er beauftragte mich, der Bote zu sein. Mich verdroG, der letzte zu sein. 

b. The predicate noun is in certain cases introduced by als or the prepositions 
fiir (w. acc.) and zu (w. dat); 

(1) The predicate nom. after erscheinen 'to appear, gehen to pass (for), and 
the passive forms of ansehen to look at, begriiGen to greet, betrachten to consider, 
behandeln to treat, and all others (for list see 262. III. 2. A. h) which in the active 
take a predicate acc. introduced by als, also predicate appositives after intransi- 
tives of complete predication and after passives, are introduced by als, which 
liere denotes identity, oneness with: Dies erschien uns als der einzige Ausweg. 
Er war viel zu schdn fiir einen Mann und hatte gut als Frau gehen konnen 
(Bernhard Kellermann’s Y ester und Li, chap. XVI, p. 249). Er wird als ein 
Taugenichts betrachtet. Er wird als tapferer Held gepriesen.* Kommst du 
zu uns als unser Feind oder unser Retter? Als Tyrann wurde er von alien 
gehaht. 

In case of predicate appositives the als is frequently omitted in poetry: Ein 
Feind kommst du zuriick dem Orden (Schiller). This is a survival of early 
N.H.G., which did not yet require here the'als, which first appeared here in the 
present period and has gradually come into wide use, growing at the expense of 
the older simple nominative and the fiir construction. Compare 262. III. 2 
(2nd par.). In certain set expressions the older simple nominative construction 
is still preserved in prose, and has even become productive, so that new expres- 
sions are formed after the analogy of the old ones: Bote (see also 257. 2. A) 
laufen to go on an errand, Gevatter stehen to stand godfather, bei einem Kinde 
Pate stehen to become sponsor for a child at baptism, Braut stehen to stand as 
a bride before the altar, be married, Modell sitzen or stehen to serve as an 
artist’s model: Nein, es ist ein Kunstwerk, zu dem Sie einfach Modell gesessen 
haben! (Fulda’s Die Wilde Jagd, 3, 10). In case of Wache stehen to stand guard 
this construction has replaced an older prepositional one: ih sihe den videlaere 
an der schiltwache stan (Nihelungenlied, 1778, 4). Similarly Wache sitzen: 
Jetzo sitze ich hier Wache (Raabe’s Meister Autor, chap, xxiii). Some gram- 
marians feel some of these articleless nouns as cognate accusatives (see 257. 2. A), 
and in fact a clear acc. form is sometimes found: ,,Sie waren verreist?” 
bei einer Nichte in Oberschlesien Paten gestanden“ (Paul Keller’s Waldxvinter, 
IX). On the other hand, the nom. sing, is sometimes used with reference to 
inore than one, which shows that the noun has lost its identity and has entered 
into relations with the verb to form a compound : Pate stehen soUten Gottfried 
von Geyer und Major von Schirrmacher (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, II). 

(2) After tlic passive forms of a few verbs the predicate is introduced by fiir 
(with acc.) which does not positively affirm complete and absolute identity as 
does als, but only equality, and hence denotes that something is considered or 
represented as able or worthy to pass for the thing expressed by the predicate: 
Er wird fiir einen reichen Mann gehalten He is regarded as a rich man. Some- 
times after the active form gelten and certain passive forms fiir and als are both 
used with the pame verb, either with the same or with a different shade of mean- 
ing; Er gilt fiir einen or als ein Dichter He passes for a poet. Er wird als ein 
Narr or fiir einen Narren angesehen He is looked upon as a fool. Instead of 
the acc. here after fur we often find the gen. where the substantive is in fact a 
substitute for a predicate adjective (see 253. lY) : Er gilt arztlich nicht fur ersten 
Ranges (Fontane’s EJfi, chap, xxiii). Tho fiir is pretty well e.stablished after 
a few verbs, especially halten and erklaren, als is in general the favorite. The 
ixissive and the intransitive active constructions with fiir and als are not so 
common as the transitive active one, and hence the use of fiir and als is more 
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fully illustratctl in the active construction described in 262. III. 2, A. c and 
Note 1. 


862, m. 2 (2nd par ). 

(3) The predicate after werden to become, heranbliihen to blv''ssom into, 
develop into, (heran)gedeihen to grow up to become, ripen into, and with similar 
intransitive force the reflexive verbs sich entwickeln, sich auswachsen to develop 
into, is introduced by zu with the dat. if it is desired to show an actual or desired 
transformation or development into the state indicated by the predicate: Diese 
schbnen Hoffnungen wurden zu Wasser These fine hopes endetl in smoke. Er 
vmrde zum Bettler He became a beggar. Der Knabe wird zum Mann. Das 
Wasser ist durch den Frost zu Eis geworden. Mein Leben wird mir zur Last 
My life is becoming a burden to me. Die Ausnahme daif nicht zur Regel werden 
The c.xception must not become a rule. Dein Vater ist zum Schelm an mir 
geworden (Chiller’s ira//cns(criis 7 orf, 3, 18) Your father ha*^ become a scoundrel 
thru ins treatment of me. Sie war zu einer kriiftigen Schbnheit herangebliiht. 
Du bist zum JUngUng gediehen, Indem nun werden in alien diesen Siitzen 
zu einem bloCen Verbindungswort geworden ist, hat es sich zu einer Kopula 
entwickelt. Notice here the common use of the generalizing (.69* 1. C) definite 
article in contractcrl form, zum and zur, uhcrc Englisli usually requires the 
indefinite article. In earliest N.H.G. the indefinite article was the rule as in 
Englisii and as can be seen by the above examples js still sometimes used, but it 
can usually be replaced by the definite article as the definite article is now more 
common in a generalizing sense. In case of a nuts*^ or a m.Uerial the article is 
here dropped in German and English as illustrated in examples given above. 
Compare 262. Ill, 2. A. d. 

If it is the finished state or condition reached or to bo reached rather than 
the process of development that is before the mind the zu drops out: Sie wurde 
Schauspielerin. Er wird Kaufmann He is going to be a merchant. Ein Kron- 
prinz wird Kbnig, wenn sein Vater stirbt. Dieser Moliammedaner wird Christ; 
wird er aber auch zum Christen? 

The use of zu here was already well established in oldest German. Compare 
262. III. 2 (2nd par,). 


c. predicate Genitive. After the verb sein to be. more rarely after werden 
to become, scheinen to seem, a pretlicatc genitive is used to express several ideas 
also found in the attributive gen., namely, quality, orifiin, and in choice language 
possession, or the first two of these ideas, and also that of material, and sometimes 
the partitive idea may be expressed by a prep, phrase (see 263. IV): Dariiber 
kann man verschiedener Ansicht sein. Der Gedankenaustausch mit MUnch- 
nem ist jetzt geradezu eine Freude, so weh es in solchen Augenblicken auch 
tut, dafl wir mit ihnen nur eines Sinnes, nicht auch eines Staates sein konnen 
{Netie Freic Presse, Oct. 8, 1919). Wir sind gleichen Alters We arc of the same 
age. Seien Sie guter Dinge Be of good cheer. Er ist andem Sinnes geworden 
He has changed his mind. Also du bist wirklich des Glaubens, Michael hatte 
keinen sehnlicheren Wunsch gehabt, als seinen Sitz im Reichstag loszuwerden? 
(Sudermann's Es lebe das Leben, p. 40). So konnte Mommsen glauben, daC 
ich mit Bnrecht gegen ihn ankampfe, wahrend ich naturlich der uberzeugung 
war «nd noch heute bin, dafi ich zum Widerspruch verpfHchtet war (Otto 
beecksZnr Cliarakteristik Mommsens, Deutsche Rundscliau, Jan. 1904). Zu- 
weilen, w^n er schlechter Laune war, behandelte er ihn allerdings wie einen 
Lakaven (BcyeTlem's Jena oder Sedan?, viii). Das Verhaltnis war nicht derart, 
daO es Johanna grofle Verlegenheit verursacht hfltte. Ich bin willens, es zu 
tun 1 am disposed, intend to do it. Das ist mir einerlei (12G. 1. a) That is all 
so Rechtens That is according to law. Sie waren 
deutschen Ursprungs. So gebet dem Keiser 1 was des Reisers ist | vnd Gotte| 
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was Gottes ist (Matth. xxii. 21). Ich tu’, was ich mufi, der Ausgang ist Gottes 
(Hebbel’s Agnes Bernauer, 4, 4). Das ist meines Amtes (Suttner’s Im Berg- 
hause, p. 54) That is my duty, my work. Dringt in die Hauser, was ihr darin 
findet, | Frauen und Kinder, Schatze, Hab’ und Gut, [ ist der Soldaten (Wilden- 
bruch’s K'dnig Laurin, 5, 14). Es ist nicht dieses Ortes (it is not the province 
of the present treatise), festzustellen usw. (Jakob Wackernagel’s Die griechische 
Sprache, p. 294). Und wesson sind die schonen Blumen, die Euch gegeniiber 
die Fenster schmiicken? (Herr’s Der K'dnig der Bernina, V). Wenn er uns 
damals iiberfallen hatte, so waren wir alle des Todes gewesen If he had fallen 
upon us at that time we should all have been doomed. Er ist von Adel He is of 
noble birth. Die Sache ist von grofier Wichtigkeit. Seien Sie ohne Furcht. 
Er ist von schlechter Herkunft. Der Tisch ist von Holz. Er ist von denen 
(one of these men), die ihr Geliibde halten (Freytag). 

We often find this genitive in the predicate appositive relation: Er kam 
schweren Herzens zuriick. Compare 223. HI. a. 

An objective predicate genitive of quality is used after machen to 'make, 
zeigen to show, sich diinken to regard one’s self, &c.: Jedenfalls rechne nicht 
darauf, mich anderen Sinnes zu machen (Fontane’s Frau Jenn-y, xii). After 
some verbs the objective predicate genitive is introduced by als or fiir. For 
examples see 262. HI. 2. B. a. The objective predicate genitive here as the 
objective predicate accusative in 262. HI. 2. is joined to its subject, the object 
of the principal verb, without the aid of a copula as the statement is felt to be 
of the old appositional type of sentence described in 1. h. Note above, where the 
predicate is placed alongside the subject like an appositive without the aid of a 
finite verb. 

The gen. is quite common in the categories mentioned above in such expres- 
sions as those given in the illustrative examples and other similar ones, but in 
general it cannot be freely used. In poetry, however, it is often employed where 
in plain prose it would be replaced by von with the dat. : Elisabeth ist meines 
Stammes, meines Geschlechts und Rangs (Schiller’s Maria Stuart, 1. 2). The 
possessive gen. is, aside from certain set expressions, found only in rather choice 
language, and is replaced in colloquial speech by gehoren with dat. : Das Haus 
gehort meinem Freunde. 

B. The predicate complement may be an adjective or participle: 

a. In the nominative after verbs of incomplete predication, i.e. intransitives 
which have lost their concrete meaning and are now felt as copulas, such as 
sein, werden, scheinen (185. A. I. 1. b. (3)), erscheinen (186. A. 1. 1. b. (3)), 
diinken (185. A. I. 1. 6. (3)), vorkommen, bleiben, heifien, and gehen, kom- 
men, laufen, stehen in certain set expressions, also the passive forms of the 
transitives (262. III. 2. B) which in the active take a noun or a non-reflexive 
pronoun as direct object and an adjective or participle as objective predicate, 
now in all these cases usually without grammatical forms except in the superla- 
tive (see 112. 1) ; Sie ist schon. Sie scheint betriibt. Das ist riihrend. Karl 
ist der jungste. Sie wurde krank. Das kommt mir lacherlich vor. Man ver- 
suchte das ertrunkene Kind zu beleben, aber es blieb tot. Drei tausend blie- 
ben (i.e. fell) tot. Das heiflt ehrlich. Er geht muflig (is idle, does nothing). 
Die Vorstellung geht los (begins). Das Wasser geht tot (ceases to flow). Das 
Sageblatt geht tot (ceases to cut). Der Schliissel geht verloren. Der Ange- 
klagte ist frei- or losgekommen. Das Fafi lauft leer (becomes empty, runs 
dry).. Das Fafl lauft voll. Die Wohnung steht leer. Ein Kiranker ist gesund 
erklart worden, ist totgeglaubt worden, ist totgesagt worden. Er ist nicht 
totzukriegen Nothing can knock him out, lit. with passive force, he can’t be 
knocked out. Er wurde totgeschlagen. Here also belongs the perfect par- 
ticiple in the compound tenses of intransitives that are conjugated with sein: 
Er ist gekommen. Compare 1. b above. 

A noun is often used in the predicate with the force of an adjective, indicating 
a quality or characteristic of the person or thing which it represents: Seine 
(Fulda’s) letzten Stiicke heifien „Jugendfreunde“ imd „Herostrat“; jenes ist 
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trotz cuter Erfindung durclxweg Bluroenthal-Kadelburg (Bartels s Die detUsche 
Dichtuttg der Gegenwart, p. 25C). Du bist doch die geborene alte Jungfer 
(Fontane’s Effi, chap. 1) You are a regular old matd. 


b. In the nom. as predicate appositivc. See 1. c above and 104. 2. A. b, 

C, D. ... 

c. Instead of the simple nom. construction the predicate is in certain instances, 
as in case of nouns, introduced by als and fiir : Er gilt als der beste von alien. Er 
wurde fiir unwurdig erklart He was pronounced unworthy. Er blieb fiir tot 
liegen He was left for dead. Er gilt fiir tot. The predicate appositivc is often 
introduced by als: Mein Freund hat als enterbt keine Mittel mehr. 

C. The predicate complement may be a pronoun in the nom.: Sein Gliick 
ist meines. Er bleibt derselbe. Das Pferd ist ein Saugetier; der 'W'alfisch ist 
es (129. 2. C. (4)) auch. 

a. In Swiss dialect tb** ’ ^ ' ' the acc. vhcn used as predicate: 

Seid dm etwa selbsff ’ ■ 5eht, da ist es ihn ja selber (Spit- 

teler’s Conrad, p 52). ■ 


D. An infinitive: 

a. Without zu> used as a predicate or to complete the meaning of the predi- 
cate after the verbs enumerated in 185. B. I. 1. 6: Er bleibt stehen. 

b. With zu, used as predicate: 

(1) With passive and modal force in case of transitives, as described in 

180. A. 

(2) Also the infinitive of intransitives and reflexives is used in the predicate 
with this same modal meaning but with active force. See 186. A. 1. 1. ft (2). 

(3) After certain verbs the prepositional infinitive is used in the predicate 
without modal force. See 186. A. I. 1. 6 (3) and (4). 

E. An adverb or prepositional phrase: Die Schule ist aus. Die TUr ist zu. 
Gott ist tiberall. Das Fest ist heute. Wann ist das Schauspiel? Die Miihe 
war umsonst. Wie ist das Bier? Er ist hier. Er ist zu Hause. Es ist alles 
in Ordnung. In many cases the verb sein here has concrete force, as in Das 
Fest ist heute = findet heute statt, but this force is so faint that the form is 
felt as a mere copula and like the copula may often be suppressed: Alles in 
Ordnung. Niemand hier? 


Also t^ predicate appositive often appears in the form of a 
phrase: Die Feinde zogen sich in guter Ordnung zuriick. 


prepositional 
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F. A clause; Du bist nicht mehr, der du warst. Nicht jeder scheint, was 
er ist. 

Agreement between Subject and Predicate. 

253. The predicate agrees with the subject in number, and Avhere it is pos- 
sible in person, gender, and case. 


1. Number. 

1. If the subject is singular, the verb is also sing. : Das kleinste Haar wirft 
seinen Schatten. 

а. Often in speaking to and sometimes also of persons of relatively higher 

social or official standing, the verb is in the pi., tho the subject is in the sing.: 
General Manteuffel schreibt mir eben, dafi Seine Majestat der Konig die 
Gnade gehabt haben, Dir diese Auszeichnung zu verleihen (Moltke an den 
Neffen Henry, March 22, 1864). Seine Majestat der Deutsche Kaiser, Konig 
von Preu6en, haben das nachstehende Handschreiben vom 26. Juni dieses 
Jahres allergnadigst an mich zu richten geruht (Konig Ludwig von Bayern, 
July 5, 1915). (zu Edith) Gnadiges Fraulein batten mir doch versprochen, mu- 
das letzte Bild zu zeigen, das Sie gemalt haben (Fulda’s Das verlorene Parodies, 
1, 5). Wollen Herr Kommerzienrat wirklich diese Nacht noch zuriickfahren? 
(Hartleben’s Kosenmontag, 2. 3, where a first lieutenant addresses respectfully 
a visiting ‘Kommerzienrat’). An Seine Exzellenz den preufiischen Minister- 
prasidenten Hirsch: Herr Ministerprasident haben die Berliner Studenten, 
die Hindenburg huldigten, als unreife Burschen bezeichnet usw. (telegram of 
Hamburg students to the Prussian minister in Nov. 1919). Die gnadige Frau 
sind ausgefahren (language of a servant) My mistress has gone out driving. 
It is difficult to define usage here accurately. Sturdy independent natures resist 
this servile style, while others, as on the one hand servants, and on the other 
hand persons that move in circles dominated by official or social formalities, 
employ it to show their respect and deference to superiors, or use it in general 
as a mere mark of esteem or politeness. It is sometimes used in mock-respectful 
tone: Herr Doktor wurden da katechisiert (Goethe’s Faust, 1. 3523). _ 

б. If the dies, das, jenes, es, or welches used in expressions of identity is 
subject, the verb agrees with the predicate. See 128. A. a\ 129. 2. C. (1) and 
251.1.3; 141. 9. a; 148. a. 

c. The grammatical subject es has no influence over the number, the verb 
agreeing with the logical subject: Es zogen drei Bursche(n) wohl iiber den 
Rhein. 

d. If a subject in the sing, is associated, by means of the preps, mit with, 
samt together with, nebst along with, auf upon, nach after, with other words 
which logically tho not formally constitute a part of the subject, the verb is in 
the sing. Das Schiff samt der Ladung und Mannschaft ging zu Grunde. Moses 
nebst seinem Bruder Aaron stieg auf den Berg Sinai. Schlag auf Schlag 
folgte, Ein Tag nach dem andern verstrich. The pi. is also sometimes found 
after the first three of these prepositions in accordance with older usage as 
explained in 229. 2, under nebst, (5). 

e. German usage often differs markedly from the English where the predi- 
cate consists of the copula sein to be and a predicate noun. In German where 
the subject for the sake of emphasis stands at or near the end of the sen- 
tence the copula agrees with the subject in number: Das einzige Diistere auf 
dem ganzen Gewasser waren die schwarzen Schwane auf dem See. Det 
Hauptfluch sind Steuem, In these examples the noun in the nominative that 
stands after the copula seems to be the subject, while the nominative before 
the copula seerns to be the predicate, but in many similar sentences it is often 
difficult to distinguish subject and predicate, sometimes even so difficult that 
thoroly trained scholars differ in their decisions. If one of the nominatives is 
a plural it becomes necessary to decide this difficult question. In German the 
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tendency here is to avoid a decision- on’ tliis perplexing point l)y regulating the 
number of the copula by a mere formal principle, namely as the nominative 
after the copula is often the subject it has become the rule to place the copula 
in accord with the following plural nominative whether it be a subject or a 
predicate: Der Hauptmangel sind Bucher (subject) The chief want is books. 
Alles, was du anbringst, sind nur lecre Entschuldigungen (predicate) All the 
things that you bring fonvard are mere empty excuses. As can be seen by the 
English translations the number of the English copula is also regulated by a 
mere formal rule, namely the nominative Ijclorc the copula is construed as 
subject whctlicr it be in fact the subject or the predicate, and the copula i** 
accordingly made to agree with it. In German we often find the copula in tlie 
sing, where several nouns after it indicate a distinct collective idea or a single 
noun in the plural is felt as containing the idea of a fixed amount, extent, or 
mass: Seine speise aber war Hewschrecken und wild (now wilder) . Honig 
(Matth. III. 4) His meat was locusts and wild honey. Es ist (viewed collcc- 
tix'cly) or sind (viewed individually) sechs Jahre, daO ich hier wohne. Eine 
&one ist (or sind) zehn Mark. 

If the nominative after the copula is in the singular, the copula more com- 
monly agrees with the nominative before it: Gerdtete Augen sind ein Zeichen 
innerer Erregung. 

/. If the subject is sing, in form but has several adjective modifiers which 
do not qualify the one thing but each a dilTcrent thing, the verb is in the pi.: 
Die nordliche und sOdliche Halfte scheinen unter glcichen Brcitcgraden un- 
gefahr dieselbe Erdkiiimmung darzubieten The northern and southern hemi- 
spheres appear to have about the same curwaturc on the same parallels, 

g. A collective noun or pronoun, or noun of multitude In the sing, non 
usually requires the verb in the sing: Das Heer ist versammelt. Das kleine 
Volk lief voraus. Der Rat (council) ist in seinen Ansichten geteilt. Vieh 


grast auf den Diinen. Beides ist richtig Both (i.c, both points, both rictw) arc 
correct, but Beide haben recht Both (i.c. both persons) arc riftjit. Am Sonnabend 
war es kaum sieben Uhr, als bereits das Ehepaar Bcnneckc erschien (Wildcn- 
bruch’s Schicester‘Scelc, chap. XV). The earlier part of the pcrio<l was not so 
completely under the domination of grammatical rule as the present. Luther 
frequently uses the plural here, or places the first verb in the sing, and all fol- 
lowing ones in the plural: Aber das Volck ) so (163. 5) jren Gott kennen ) wer- 
den sich ermannen (Dan. xi. 32). Vnd alles Kricgsuolck das bey jm war zoch 
hinauff 1 vnd trattea [hjerzu | vnd kamen gegen die Stad (Josh. viii. 11). Tfic 
plural of a verb still occurs here in the classical period, but much more rarely: 
Wie eine rasende Menge mit Staben, Beilen, HUmmern, Leitem, Stricken 
versehen, von wemg Bewaffneten begleitet, erst Kapellen, Kirchen und Klbster 
anfallen, die Andachtigen verjagen (Goethe’s E^mont, 1, 2). In our time the 
plural here is quite rare in the Hterar>’ language, and perhaps only found in a 
relative clause referring back to a collective noun, where it is also rare: Endlich 
teilte sich das Volk in eine rauhere Partei, welche . . . geme nunmehr nach- 
geholt hStten, was, wie sie meinten, bei der Eroberung des Landes versaumt 
worden und die Italier fur ihren heimlicheti Hafl mit offener Gewalt zu strafen 
begetoen (Felix Dahn’s Ein Kampf uni Rom). The older freedom of usage 
here is preserved in English: The Council is or arc of the opinion that, See. 

If, however, a noun in the gen. pl„ or a clat. pi. after von, or an appositivc in 
the pi. follows the collective noun, the verb may be in the pi.; Dort hatten sich 
erne Masse chmesischer Fruchtverkaufer angesammelt. Eine Menge Apfel 
lagen unter dem Baume. The plural is also found after a singular noun that 
follows the plural deren; In einem Aufsatze bespricht Gustav A. Erdmann 
diese Frage zwar emgehend, aber doch nur von einem einzigen Gesichtspunkte 
aus, wa^end deren erne ganze Reihe sind (v. Duvernoy in Deutsche yionais. 
schnft, April, 1006 p. 105). Also the singular can be used licrc, and in general 
the rule can be laid down that the use of the sing, and pi. depends upon whether 
the subject presents itself to the mind in the form of a closcc) tna?s or g,o m 
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or as individuals: Ein Schwarm Bienen flog auf, but Eine Menge Hasen wurden 
geschossen (one at a time). 

If a plural predicate noun follows collective was the principal verb is in the plural. 
Friih. iibt sich, was ein Meister werden will, but Was ehrliche Mdrder sind, 
werden dich. unter sich nicht dulden (Lessing’s Emilia GaloUi, 3,8). 

Note 1. In the case of ein Paar, ein Dutzend there is a difference of meaning involved, the pi. verb denoting 
an indefinite number, the sing, an exact number — two, twelve: Ein paar (a few) Hauser sind abgebrannt, but Draufien 
wartet ein Paar auf die Trauxmg. Es kamen uns ein Dutzend (a number) Husaren entgegen, but Das Dutzend 
Zigarren kostet 1 Mark. 

Note 2. The indefinite numerals viel, wenig, mehr, and genug were in early N.H.G. used as sing, neuter sub- 
stantives, often with a dependent partitive gen., and accordingly when used as subject could have a sing, verb even 
tho the reference was to a number of persons or things, while later usage requires here quite uniformly a plural verb: 
Wenn der gerechten viel ist I frewet sich das volck (Proverbs xxix, 2), but AberdiesemRufefolgten heutenur wenig 
[see 139. 3. t, Noie\ (Fontanels QiM, chap. 0). Luther also employed the plural here: Sintemal sich’sviel vnter^vunden 
haben (Luke i. 1). Denn es sind viel falscher Propheten ausgegangen in die Welt (1 John iv. 1). 

Melu: als ein -|- a sing, subject may be used with a sing, or pi. verb: Mehr als ein Fall ist bekannt, or Es sind mehr 
als ein Fall bekannt. The sing, is more common. 

The plural is employed after the subject was when modified by a plural partitive genitive and used in connection 
with the adverb me^ besides, else: zwei Schultheifien, vier Venner (formerly an official in Swiss cities) und was der 
Wiirden mehr waren (Boflhart's Die Bareltlitochter, p. 32). 

li. Mchts als before a pi. noun is always found with a pi. verb as it simply 
has the force of nur: eine Fabrik, in welcher nichts als jKTahnadeln gemacht 
werden. 

2. If the subject is pi., or if there are several subjects, the verb is pi.: Die 
Kinder bediirfen der Aufsicht. Gut und Ehre vermogen viel iiber die Men- 
schen. Der Pastor wie der Verwalter eilten zu ihren Berufsgesch^ten. 

a. If there are several sing, subjects, the verb may agree with the nearest 
one, provided it does not thus stand after them all, in which case it is usually pi. : 
Mein Bruder kommt heute und meine Schwester, but Mein Bruder und meine 
Schwester kommen heute. Nu aber bleibt Glaube | Hoffnung | Liebe | diese 
drey (1 Cor. xiii. 13). There is now a strong tendency here to use the plural 
in accordance with strict formal principles : Da lagen der Taufschein, der Pah 
und der Totenschein ihrer Mutter (Schubin’s Refugium peccatorum, III). The 
verb must, however, be in the sing., even when it follows the different subjects, 
if for any reason it is expressly desired to associate the activity implied in the 
verb with each subject separately, as, for instance, to denote consecutiveness, 
to indicate a contrast, or to present the subjects as individuals: Da hebet sich’s 
schwanenweih, [ und ein Arm und ein glanzender Wacken wird bloh (Schiller’s 
Der Taucher) There out of the water something white as a swan raises itself 
and an arm is seen and then a glittering neck. Der Thron, zu dessen Rechten 
der Raja, ihm gegeniiber meine Wenigkeit Platz nahm The throne at the right 
of which the rajah seated himself and opposite to him my humble self. „Woher 
aber dann die beiden Kinder?“ „Ic]i weiff nur, dab es ein Knabe und ein 
Madchen ist von etwa acht und zehn Jahren“ (Ertl’s Der Handschuh). 

b. If the subjects are in part sing., in part pi., the verb if pi. should be so 
placed that it will not follow a sing, subject, or if the sing, verb be preferred it 
should precede a sing, subject: Das alte Theben (Thebes) und seine Triimmer 
sind tausendmal beschrieben worden. Er sagte ihnen zum Trost, daI5 er es 
ihnen uberliehe, unter sich auszumachen, welcher dableiben und welche (ph) 
wandern sollten (Gottfried Keller’s Die Leute von Seldwyla, I, p. 239). Wer 
weiff, ob nicht morgen schon dein innigstes Sehnen dahin geht, es moge Pech, 
Schwefel und Quadersteine auf die Teilnehmer, die Mitwirkenden an deiner 
grohen Feier herabregnen (Raabe’s Der Draumling, XIII). 

c. In the case that several co-ordinate singular subjects are felt as forming 
a distinct collective idea, a close union or oneness of idea, the sing, verb may 
be used ; Haus und Hof ist verkauft. Lob und Dank sei dem Herrn. Freude 
und Jubel schallt uns entgegen. Arm und Reich ist (or sind) im Tode gleich, 
but always Die Armen und die Reichen sind im Tode gleich. Es- kamen Tags, 
^ denen die Arbeit, die Sorge zu viel und zu groh war (R. Voss’s Psyche, chap. 
7). Two subjects can e.xpress a oneness of idea if they are opposites or comple- 
ments of each other, and thus show one idea in all its range of meanings from the 
two extremes: Weil ich weiff, was ein guter Wandel nicht bloff vor Gott, son- 
dem auch vor den Menschen bedeutet und daff Gliick und TJngliick daran 
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hangt (Fontane’s Qiiitt, chap. 7). Of course the verb is in the pi. if such words 
are considered separately: Denn hier sind Recht und Unrecht nah verwandt 
(Goethe’s Tasso, 2, 4). Gut und bose streiten Wunderlich in dir (Frenssen s 

Das Heimatsfest, 3, 1). . r . . ‘ i i • u 

Opposed to the usage described above is a formal principle which requires 
strict grammatical agreement: Unausloschlicher GroU und Gram erfiillten 
jeden Winhel ihrer Seele (Isolde Kurz’s Das Vermachtnis der Xante Smanne). 

The sing, is also used in case of a general or indefinite reference: Keiner und 
keine bleibe daheim (Rosegger). Diesen hier muBte wohl jeder und jede 
schon finden (Spielhagen’s Freigeboren, p. 148). 

d. If a single pi. subject or several sing, or pi. subjects are felt as forming 
the idea of a firm mass or fixed amount, the verb is in the sing. : Es wurde nur 
fiinf Prozent (96. 4. 1) der Masse gerettet. 10 Pfennig (96. 4. 1) ist mehr als 
6 Pfennig. Ein Kilo und 327 Gramm ist (not sind) genug. Zweimal zwei ist 
vier. Zwei Mark und noch 2 Mark sind or ist 4 Mark. Zwei Taler und 4 
Groschen sind or ist genug. Drei Viertel des Buches ist der Insel Java ge- 
widmet, but Drei Viertel der Schiffbriichigen wurden gerettet. Here the 
plural of the verb is used wherever instead of the conception of oneness the 
idea of two or more distinct units of the same order occur to the mind, but not 
if one unit of one order and a number of a lower order (as in the third example) 
are used and the reference is to a firm mass. There is, however, a distinct ten- 
dency here to use the plural on mere formal grounds: Sechs Siebentel des 
Buches werden von einem Worterverzeichnis eingenommen (Jellinek’s Ge- 
schichte der neuhochdeutschen Grammatik, I, p. 167), Contrary to English usage 
the German says: Es waren zehn Grad KSlte It was ten degrees below the 
freezing-point. 

Of course, the verb is in the singular if the plural subject does not indicate a 
number of objects but is a mere grammatical form : Stiihle ist der Plural von Stuhl. 

e. In case several subjects are followed by a neut. pronoun which refers to 
the previously mentioned subjects collectively or distributively, the verb is m 
the sing.: Die Offnungen der Mauer, die soliden Stellen derselben, die Pfeiler, 
jedes hatte seinen besonderen Charakter. Seine fortgesetzte Aufmerksam- 
keit, ohne dafi er zudringUch gewesen ware; sein treuer Beistand bei verschie- 
denen unangenehmen Zufallen; sein gegen ihre Eltem zwar ausgesprochenes, 
doch ruhiges und nur hoffnungs voiles Werben, da sie freilich noch sehr jung 
war: das alles nahm sie fiir ihn ein. 


/. In connection with the conjunctions Oder or, entweder — Oder either — or, 
weder — noch neither — nor, sowohl — ■ als both — and, as well — as, nicht allein 
(or bloC or nur) — sondem auch not only — bnt also, nicht sowohl — als viel- 
mehr not so much — as, desgleichen likewise, wie auch as also, and, teils — teils 
partly — partly, &c., the different subjects are usually considered singly and 
hence the verb agrees with one of them — the next one to it — and is understood 
with the others: Werden Ihr Bruder und Ihre Schwester kommen? NeiO, 
beide konnen sie nicht kommen, aber jedenfalls wird mein Bruder Oder meine 
Schwester kommen. Sowohl meine Schwestem wie auch mein Bruder wird 
kommen, or more smoothly Sowohl meine Schwestem werden kommen, wie 
auch mein Bruder. Nicht allein mein Bruder, sondern auch meine Schwester 
wird kommen. Nicht mein Bruder kommt, sondem meine ScWester. Nicht 
meine Briider, sondem meine Schwester kommt. Nicht meine Schwester, 
sondem meme Bruder kommen. Nicht sowohl die alten Anschauungen der 
Romer m Stadt und Land als vielmehr das Wohlergehen der aufleritalischen 
Provmzen war fiir die Politik der romischen Kaiser mafigebend. Zur Reise 
femte mir teils Zeit, teils Lust, teils Geld. 

After all these conjunctions except such as oder, entweder — oder, nicht — 
sondern, which positively ^clude the statement in the one proposition or the 
othar the verb can also be m the pi., as that which is predicated of one subject 
^ * Sowohl meine Schwester als auch mein Bmder werden 
kommen. Weder meme Schwester noch mein Bmder werden kommen. 
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Weder der Kaiser noch der Kanzler kann (neither of them alone) or konnen 
(iDoth of them together) das verhindern. Even after oder, the pi. of the verb 
may be used, if the strict exclusive force of the conjunction disappears and it 
takes on the meaning of und : Wolf bder Bar kommen selten davon, wenn ein 
Lappe ihnen aufs Blatt halt. 

g. If the subject of the sentence is the name of a book, play, newspaper, or 
boat, consisting of a pi. noun or several nouns, the verb is sometimes in the sing., 
more commonly in the pi., the former, however, regularly when the subject is 
a couple of proper names linked by und and not preceded by a pi. article, or 
when the predicate is a noun in the nom. sing., even tho the subject is preceded 
by a pi. article: Heute wurden Schillers Rauber aufgefiihrt. j,I)ie Hamburger 
Nachrichten“ erscheinen taglich dreimal, but the names of English newspapers 
are sometimes treated as singulars, as in English, as illustrated in 96. 1. Die 
„Zwei Gebriider” (name of boat) hatten die Hohewegsbalje bereits erreicht 
(Hermann Riickner’s Kiistenfahrer, I). .But: In der Klasse wird Hermann 
und Dorothea gelesen. Die Rauber ist der Titel von Schillers erstem Drama. 

h. If the subject is accompanied by explanatory words in the appositional 
construction, the verb may agree strictly with the grammatical subject or often 
agrees with the appositive, when this more vividly represents the idea contained 
in the subject than the subject itself: Viel tragt dazu bei, daJB alles, was zum 
Hause gehbrt, also Eheleute und Ehehalten (servants), nun fiir einige Monate 
zusammenbleiben kann (v. Hermann). Meine Kinderjahre, die schbne, 
unvergefJliche Zeit, verflofS mir als Berliner Schusterjungen — Rodenberg. 

i. A plural subject or several subjects in the nominative absolute construc- 
tion found in subject clauses do not influence the number of the verb, which is 
invariably in the sing., as the reference is to a single idea. See 266. B. b. (2), 
2nd paragraph. 

j. A few originally pi. nouns are now often felt as singular, and hence the 
verb is often, perhaps more commonly, in the sing, when such words are used 
as subjects. See 96. 1. 

h. Notice the difference of conception between German and English in the 
following sentence; Zwei Tage Aufenthalt geniigten, ihn erkennen zu lassen, 
dafl usw. A two days’ stay was sufficient, &c. 

_3. The predicate noun agrees with the subject in number: Kleobis und 
Biton waren Briider. 

a. The predicate noun does not agree with the subject in number if it is 
a name of a material, or a collective or abstract noun: Ihr seid das Salz der 
Erde. Die Franzosen sind ein romanisches Volk. Gute Kinder sind die 
Freude ihrer Eltern. 

In a nurnber of cases the predicate noun may be in the sing, or pi., according 
as it is desired to give expression to the abstract idea of quality or the concrete 
one of different individuals: Beide Briider sind Soldat or Soldaten. Concrete 
nouns often assume abstract meaning in the predicate by uniting with the verb 
to form a single idea. For examples see 94. 1. e. 

b. Also the interrogative pronouns wer and was do not agree with the sub- 
ject when they are used as predicate, but remain uniformly in the sing. : Wer 
waren diese Leute? Was sind diese Manner? 

c. When the subject is the polite form of the personal pronoun, which is really 
3rd pers. pi. in form, tho it is used as 2nd pers. sing., the predicate stands in the 
sing, if the reference is to a singular subject: Sie, mein Herr, waren mein 
Retter. 

d. The predicate does not agree in number with the stibjects dies, das, 
jenes, es, welches used in expressions of identity. See 128. A. a\ 129. 2. C. (1); 
141. 9. u; 148, a. 

II, Person. 

The verb agrees with its subject in person. If there are several subjects of 
different persons the following rules are usually followed: 
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1. If the subjects arc connected by und, or by conjunctions of kindred force 
as sowohl — als (or wie) both ^ and, as well — cj, wic auch, or sowic as also, 
the first person has the preference over the second and third, and the second 
person the preference over the tliird, and often a pronovtn comprehending the 
different subjects Is added: Ich und du hnben gleichc Schicksalc, or Ich und 
du, wir haben gleiche Schicksalc. Du und dein Bruder seid mcinc Freunde, 
or Du und dein Bruder, ihr sold mcine Freunde. Ich sowohl wic du sind dns 
gewohnt. Sowohl ich nls mein Freund, wtr sind dafUr vcrantwortlich. .Ich 
fUrchte, er wie ich sind 2 U langc fortgcblicben. Occ.isional!y tiic tlitrd person 
is prcfcrrwl: Ich weiC, daO du und mein Voter in Krieg vcrwickelt sind 
(Borne). 

a. If sing, subjects arc conneclcfl by sowohl — nls (or wie\ wic auch, 
sowie, it is also common for the verb to agree with the first subject in tlie sing., 
even tho it stands after Ixjih, esfKrinlly if the enipha'^is h upon the first subject: 
Ich sowohl wie du bin (or sind or wir sind ) cs gewohnt. Du sowohl wie ich 
hist (or sind or wir sind) cs gewohnt, hut usually Du und ich (wir) sind cs 
gewohnt. 

b. Sometimes in case of siibject.s connecie<I und the verb is in the sing., 
agreeing with the nearest subject: In diescr Sochc Irrst du und ich. Ich und 
alle Welt erkennt das an. 

2. If different subjects of cliffcmit jKTsons are opposcti, or in contrast to 
each other, or arc considcrwl sop.irateIy, the verb agree^s in person and numlwr 
with the nearest subject: Du hist cs gewohnt, nicht Ich, or Du, nicht ich bin cs 
gewohnt. Wedcr du hist cs gewohnt noch ich, or Weder du noch ich bin cs 
gewohnt, or Weder du noch ich sind cs gewohnt. Du odor ich mliOtc (ought) 
es gewohnt scin. Ich odcr du miiOtest cs gewohnt sein. Nicht nur ich sondem 
auch du hist cs gewohnt. Toils unscr Freund, toils ich, toils du hist daran 
schuld. Tcils unser Freund, toils du, tcils ich bin daran schuld. Sometimes 
the verl> .agrees with the first subject if the statement only holds good for it: 
Ein alt Gesetz, nicht ich, gebietet dir (Goeihc*s Ifdtifirnie, b, 3). It al<o agree.*? 
with the first subject If the following subjects are rcganletl as only cxplanatorj*: 
Keiner von uns, w'cder du noch ich, ist cs gewohnt (D. Sanders). 

3. If the subject is n noun or a pronoun and the prwiicate a personal pro- 
noun, the verb agrees with the pretlicate in person and nnmfjcr: Der Mann, 
von dem Sic sprechen, bin ich. Ich bin cs It is I. For further c.xamples see 
128. A. «: 129. 2. C. (1); 141. 9. a and 2D1. I. 3; 148. a. See also 161. 3. B, c, 
toward the close of the article. 

4. The person and nnml>er of the verb in relative clausc.s prc.scnt sevend 
idiomatic peculiarities that arc considered at Icngtli in 161. 3. B. a, b, c. 


III. Gender. 

1. The predicate noun does not in general agree witli the subject in gender, 
as it has its own gender: Sein Tun ist der Ausdruck seiner Licbc. 

2. The predicate noun can assume a grammatical form in accordance wdtii 
the natural sex of the penson reprcscntcrl by the subject in only one ease — when 
the subject represents a person or something tliat is personified. Then the 
predicate noun may take a masc. form if the subject is represented as a male 
and a fern, form if the subject is represented as a female, proviiled, however, 
such forms arc elsewhere in common use for persons (sec 246. I. G. 2)* Gott Ist 
mein Zeuge. Hunger ist der beste Koch. Das UnglUck ist der beste Lehr- 
meister. Das MSdehen wird Erzieherin. Das ist unserc Frcundln Sle 
erne gemeine D^bin. Die Geschichte ist cine Lehrerin der Menschheit 
(Herbart). D^ie Natur war die erste Erzieherin des Mcnschen. Die National- 
bank ist Inhabenn des Wechscls. ^ In the fourtli sentence the natural sex, not 
the grammatJMl gender of the subject, has influenced the gender of the predi- 
^te, while m the second sentence and the last three the grammatical gender of 
the subjects has suggested the form of the predicate, as things have no sex. In 
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the third sentence the subject is a neuter noun which cannot suggest sex at all, 
and thus the mind is free here to select a gender according to fancy. 

a. The predicate noun does not assume a fern, form to agree with a fern, subject when it is 
the abstract idea pure and simple, devoid of all reference to sex and its attributes, that is before 
the mind: (Maria Stuart speaking to Queen Elizabeth) Regierte Recht, so laget ihr vor mir | im 
Staube jetzt, denn ich bin Euer Konig (Schiller). O die, die konnt’ General sein (Auerbach’s 
Dorfgeschichten, 7, p. 175). Die Frau ist hier Herr und Meister inx Hause. Meine Mutter 
konnte ihres Verdrusses nicht Herr und Meister werden. Die Bibel ist.unser bester Fiihrer 
auf unserm Lebenswege. Die File ist ein schlechter Berater. But the force of the gender of 
the subject often asserts itself even here, especially when the predicate has inflected modifiers 
before it: Sie wuflte ihre Uberraschtmg zu verbergen und war die unumschrankte Herrin ihrer 
Gebarden (Raabe’s Im alte7i Eisen, xiii). Some words, however, as Gast, Kerl, Mensch, have 
regularly the masc. form for reference to females as well as males, as the idea of sex is not felt: 
AUes in allem, sie ist ein guter Kerl (Spielhagen’s Frei geboren, p. 378). Agnes, mein’ Tochter, 
hor’ mal zu . . . Du bist ein vemiinftiger Mensch (Sudermann’s Friizchen, 2). Professor, Arzt, 
and Doktor may retain in the predicate relation the masculine form with reference to females, 
but the feminine form is also used: Sie ist Doktor der Philosophie. Sie ist der beste weibliche 
Arzt or die beste ilrztin in der Stadt. 

If an adjective or pronoun is used in the predicate substantively referring to the abstract' idea 
contained in some preceding adjective or noun, the neuter gender is used: Mein Bnider ist reich, 
was ich nicht bin. Es ist wahr, Brautigam und Deichhauptmann sind fast incompatible; aber 
wenn ich letzteres nicht ware, wiiBte ich doch gar nicht, wer es sein sollte (Bismarck to his be- 
trothed, Feb. 23, 1847). Er (i.e. Casar) war ein grofier Redner, Schriftsteller und Feldherr, 
aber jedes davon ist er niur geworden, weil er ein voUendeter Staatsmann war (Mommsen’s 
Romische Geschichte, V, chap. xi). 


IV. Case. 

The predicate word agrees with the subject in case, and thus both stand in 
the nominative : Erst wenn ich auf die Berge komme, da werd’ ich so recht ich 
selbst (Wilbrandt’s Die gute Lorelei, vi). For an exceptional usage in Switzer- 
land see 262. 2. C. a. The adjective here in general loses its inflection except 
in the superlative. In an earlier period the predicate adjective agreed with 
the subject in gender and case in all the degrees of comparison. Fossil rem- 
nants of this former usage still exist. See 111. 8. Sornetimes (see 252. 2. A. c) 
a prep, phrase or a gen. stands in the relation of a predicate adjective, just as 
they often stand in the relation of an attributive adjective: Der Ring ist von 
Gold (instead of golden). Er ist unsrer Gesinnung (instead of gesinnt wie 
wir). Er gilt arztlich nicht fiir ersten Ranges (Fontane’s Effi, chap, xxiii). 

Subordinate Elements of a Sentence. 

254. ^ The subordinate elements of a sentence are called modifiers. They 
are divided into the following general classes: 

1. Attributive adjective modifiers, which modify a noun or pronoun. 

2. Modifiers of the verb, adjective, and adverb, which fall into two classes 
objective and adverbial modifiers. 

3. Independent elements, which are not related grammatically to other 
parts of the sentence. 

Attributive Adjective Modifiers. 

265. Attributive adjective modifiers are treated as follows: 

I. Attributive Adjective and Participle. 

Attributive adjectives and participles modify nouns and pronouns and agree 
^yith them in gender, number, and case, except when used without an article or other 
limiting adjective in the appositive relation, in which case they remain uninflected: 
Der fleiflige Kinahe lemt. Der bltihende Rosenstrauch duftet. Der beleidi^e 
Freund verzeiht. Ein gutes Buch ist eine niitzliche Gesellschaft. Appositive 
adjectives: Durch ein Gebirge, wiist und lee’r, wie die Erde beim Be- 
ginn der Schopfung, but Friedrich der GroBe. As explained more fully in 104. 
2. B tlie appositive form is not so common in German as in English. In Ger- 
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man the adjective or participle often stands before the noun where in English 
it must follow the noun: diese mifilungene, weil iiberstiirzte Arbeit, 

a. Repetition of Adjective and Article. WTicn an adjective modifies t^o or more nouns having 
different genders or representing different persons or things, the stnet grammatical rule requires 

rtf rifkiTfi* Tnit 


demonstrative force becomes prominent, as for instance where it points to a following restrictive 
relative clause: MOchte das schbne Buch, das uns Grimm geschenkt, Uberall mit der Wfirme 
und dem Ernst aufgenommen warden, mit denen es geschrieben ist (Wilhelm Bolschc in Deutsche 
Rundschau, December 1S95, p. 472). The simple imlcfimtc article Is rarely omitt^* Er kauftc 

eine Taube, eine Gans und einen Hasen, — - — *- 

limiting adjective of the same form, it is usi > ; 

Weisheit und Liebe Gottes; die Dramen d ! ■ , ' , ’ [ 


. .... ‘ Jomts jor direct address, but die 

Griechenjind die Komer nauen Knege imteinander geliihrt (ib ) and der Fuchs und der Hase 


Zimmer. 

If the article modifies two nouns both representing the same person or thing, or parts of a 
whole. It should only be used once, while, on the other hand, if the nouns represent different 
persons or things w4iich it is desired to contrast or to mark especially as distinct and separate, 
^he article should repeated before each noun. Die Schuld trifft allein den Pfarrer umi 
P r — JJ jjgj. Berlin und Milnchen ein- 

‘ ' . ■ ■ iscne Hauptstadt des Reiches gegeniiberstellen 

. ■ "sons) leben bfters miteinander in tlneinlgkeit. 

firste und zweite Vers des Gedichts. For 

, , 1 . which is, however, in a different number in eneli 

rSl?; *= modifyns adjectives clearl™„di<4,cS 

Jrcs in English 

■ before a noun 

assume aajective lorm it it has adjective meaning nnrt ^ *’0“" *"ust 

peculiar English adjectives that have adjecti4 W but not ad?cc7w "oJm 
German adjectives with adjective form. In many other cace* i 

must be rendered by attributive elements that stand Enghsh adjectives 


lue group-words, which have the principal si^^s's V^po^n Iho 
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first member and hence have distinguishing or classifying stress (60. A. 6), altho they often 
have pronounced descriptive force as the corresponding English expressions. In these German 
group-words survives a bit of the older life of both English and German when group-words with 
the stress upon the first member often had descriptive force. See 247.' 2. b. To-day in both 
English and German, group-words with the stress upon the first member usually have distin- 
guishing or classifying force, with the difference, however, that in English this is always true: 
well water Brunnenwasser, schoolboy fervor Schuljungeneifer, a three-day trip eine Drei-Tage- 
Tour. Thus in English we to-day in contrast to oldest English and to oldest and modern German 
make a sharp difference between descriptive and classifying groups. In descriptive groups, as 
those in the preceding paragraph, we stress uniformly the second member, giving the first member 
less stress as we now regard it an adjective. In classifying groups we still as in oldest English 
stress the first member as we still regard it the first component of a compound or group-word. 

c. Logical Relations of the Adjective to its Governing Substantive. The attributive adjective 
has the force of a predicate, i.e. it is something predicated of the governing noun: der dumme 
Junge, der verwundete Soldat. After certain words, angeblich, anscheinend, scheinbar, wahr- 
scheinlich, vermutlich, &c., the governing noun itself is felt as predicate, as something predicated 
of a pronoun: Der angebliche Chirurg ist eigentlich ein Barbier = Der, der als ein Chirurg 
angegeben wird, ist eigentlich ein Barbier. Originally the adjective was an appositive, a word 
placed alongside another word to explain it. Thus when it was used as an appositive to the 
subject it was a predicate appositive. Hence the attributive adjective even to-day often has 
the force of a predicate appositive and like other predicate appositives, as illustrated in 262. 1. c, 
is equal to an adverbial clause, thus sustaining relations to both the subject and the principal 
verb: Der grausame Mann achtete nicht auf das Flehen des Ungliicklichen = Der Maim 
achtete nicht auf das Flehen des Ungliicklichen, weil er grausam war. Diese alte Frdu putzt 
sich noch gem = Diese Frau putzt sich noch gem, obgleich sie alt ist. 

II. Attributive Genitive. 

1. A noun or pronoun in the genitive may modify a noun. 

In the oldest period the genitive usually preceded the governing noun. Later 
in accordance with the general trend to place heavily stressed modifiers after 
the governing word the genitive gradually became established after the govern- 
ing noun, just as the strongly stressed modifiers of the verb became established 
after the verb. Thus the old group Feuers.Macht became the modern group 
die Macht des Feuers. Of course the genitive remained before the governing 
noun if it was not stressed : Wilhelms Hut. This is quite common in case of 
proper names but not so common in case of names of things, but it occasionally 
occurs as also the genitive of things is sometimes less important than the govern- 
ing noun and consequently has less stress: Nach Osten ergaben sich friihlichte 
Dachfenster fiir das Gesinde, und des Daches andere Halfte war Bodenraum 
(R. H. Bartsch’s Haindlkinder , p. 32). Many stressed genitives, however, 
even names of things, remained before the governing noun just as many stressed 
modifiers of the verb remained at the beginning of a sentence before the verb. 
These stressed genitives did not follow the other stressed genitives to their 
new position after the governing noun as they were felt as having a little dif- 
ferent force. In time this differentiation became clearly defined. The stressed 
genitive before the governing noun distinguishes one object from another or 
classifies f/fy the stressed genitive after the noun describes one object: Es ist 
Wilhelms Hut, nicht meiner, distinguishing one object from another, but with 
descriptive force: Schlag auf Schlag wie die Botschaften Hiobs waren die 
Antworten aus Sturzens (name) Munde gekommen (Ertl’s Freiheit, p. 552). 
Feuersmacht ^classifies the power distinguishing it from other powers, but die 
Macht des Feuers merely describes. The old uninflected genitive is still widely 
used, especially in classifying: WasserkrMt, DampfkrMt, etc. Compare 247. 2. a 
and b and 50. A. 6. /. 

^ If there are two genitive modifiers of a noun, one genitive should stand on each 
side of the noun, the genitive of origin preceding: Schwabs Leben. Schillers 
Schwab’s ‘Life of Schiller,’ Rankes Geschichte der romischen Papste. The 
dependent gen. should not be cut off from the noun upon which it depends: 
Die Anhanglichkeit samtlicher Angestellten an mich (not die Anhanglichkeit 
, an mich samtlicher Angestellten) the attachment of all the employees to me. 
A gen. dependent upon a gen. usually follows it, except that a dependent gen. 
of a noun denoting a person can precede a governing genitive: die Geschichte 
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der Erbauung der Stadt, trotz des Verbotes des Doktors, wahrend der Krank- 
heit memes Freundes, or wahrend memes Freundes Krankheit So lang’s 
daran nicht mangelt und an fnschem Mut, lach’ ich der Fiirsten Herrschsucht 
und Ranke (Goethe’s Gotz 1, 2) Trotz Veltens naseweisen, unverschamten 
Einredens, trotz der Frau Amalie abwehrenden Kopfschuttelns und Lachelns 
(Raabes Die Akten des Vogelsangs, p 41), wahrend Hamhofers (name) Auf- 
enthaltes m Stettm (A Haas m Archiv fur KuUiirgeschichle, 1905, p 46) 

The governing noun is usually omitted m such evpressions as bei MiiUers 
See 93 1 c 

The attributive genitive expresses different classes of ideas briefly described 
m the follon ing articles These categories are not all peculiar to the attributive 
use, but several of them are found m the genitive vv hich is used in connection 
with verbs, adjectives, and participles, and probably originated in the use of 
the g,eruUve wvth verba This seems quite clear m the categories described in 
D and H a (2nd par ) below, and m 260 The common genitive of origin and 
possession described m A and B and the genitive of quality and characteristic 
described m F (1) are not onl> used as attributive forms but are also employed 
as the predicate complement of the verb sem In a few cases the attributive 
genitive is evidently derived from the use of the genitive with verbs In these 
instances the peculiar genitive which is emplo>ed m connection with certain 
verbs is also used with nouns derived from these verbs, as explained m I below 
On the other hand, it seems quite probable that some of these categories have 
not sprung directly from the genitive used with verbs, but have developed out 
of other attributive categories, as indicated in the different categories discussed 
below 

A Genitive of Origin, representing a person or thing as assoaated with another 
person or thing m the relation of source, cause, authorship Der Sohu des 
Fursten, die Kmder dieser Frau, die Nachkommen Abrahams, die Taten des 
Herkules, die Verwustungen zweier Elriegsjahre, Goethes Faust, Schillers 
Werke. This same idea is found m the genitive used in the predicate with the 
verbs in 262 2 A c 

a This one use of this case form has given to it the name of geniine (from Latin genitivus 
pertamtng to generatton or btrth) which has become a fixed name not Only for this use but also 
for all the follow mg relations expressed by the same case form 

b If two names connected by und represent persons that are joined together in authorship 
or business the second name alone assumes the gen ending Die Deutsche Geschichte Gutsche 
und Schultzes or Gutsche-Schultzes, or Gutsche und Schultzes Deutsche Geschichte or 
Gutsche-Schultzes Deutsche Geschichte, or die Gutsche-Schultzesche Deutsche Geschichte 
c In case of proper names this genitive is often replaced by an attributive adjective in -isch 
See 246 II 10 1 


B Possessive Genitive, denoting possession, inherence, a belonging to, as- 
sociation with, or relation to, ideas that may be developed out of the general 
idea of “sphere,” as explained in 260 : Das Haus memes Brdders the house in 
the sphere of my brother, i e owned by my brother, die Weisheit des Sdkrates, 
der Mut des Helden, die BlMter dcs Bdumes, die Str^en der Stddt, die Kfihle 
des Abends, der Schnee der Alpeu, die Kameraden des Solddten, das Haupt 
des Stammes, der Herr des HundeS the master of the dog, i e the master in the 
sp^here of the dog, with reference to the dog, not the master owned by the dog, der 
Burgermeister der Stadt, der Vater des Kmdes. This is a very productive 
category from which have probably sprung A, C, F, G The same idea is found 
in the genitive used in the predicate with the group of verbs in 262 2 A c 
The possessive genitive so common in both German and English m nouns 
tvmeVias inF.nghsb spread ^rombere to adverbs ol time, where, however, 
in German we must use an adjective m -ig: Die Post dieser Woche this week’s 
mail, to day’s mail die heutige Post See 246 II 9 2 B 
In this category normal or descriptive group stress (60 A 6) with the accent 
upon the second member usually prevails, but to distinguish objects we often 
find distinguishing stress (60 A 6) Wilhelms Pferd ist das beste William’s 
horse is the best, or sometimes William’s is the best horse 
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a. In English we here sometimes use the dative after the prep, to, where in German the 

gen. should be employed: Sie ist eine Schwester meiner ersten Frau She is a sister to my first 
wife. Sometimes it is possible in German to use either gen. or dat. with a slight shade of dif- 
ference: ein Vater der Armen, or more impressively den Armen ein Vater a father to the poor. 
Sometimes in both German and English there is a marked difference of meaning between the 
dat. and gen.: dem Verfolgten ein Freund a friend to the persecuted man, but ein Freimd des 
Verfolgten a friend of the persecuted man. When the modifying word is a pronoun the gen. 
must in all these cases be replaced by the prepositional construction with von or 2u. See 229. 
2, zu, II. l.B.b. , . . 

b. The gen. must be replaced by the dat. with von in case of names of places ending in a sibilant. 
See 86. 2. e. There is elsewhere sometimes a difference between the genitive and the construc- 
tion with von: der Kaiser von Deutschland (a mere title), but in warm poetic language Deutsch- 
lands alter Kaiser (i.e., Wilhelm I., indicating pride in ownership). 

c. In case of proper names the genitive is often replaced in certain categories by other con- 
structions: (1) by an appositive, as explained in 94. 3. A. c; (2) by an attributive adjective in 
-sch, as illustrated in 246. II. 10. 1. Elsewhere it is often replaced by an adjective in -lich, as 
illustrated in 246. II. 11. 2. A. b. 

d. If a dependent genitive which precedes its governing noun is itself modified by other 
attributive elements containing nouns, each element maintains its own syntactical force and its 
own proper inflection, while in English the different elements are considered as forming a com- 
pound, and hence the s is added at the end of the compound, even tho the last component to 
which the s is added is in fact in the objective case after the prep, of: Dieser eine war Till Eulen- 
spiegel, des Herzogs von Braunschweig Hofnarr (Lienhard’s Till Eulenspiegel, Der Fremde) 
This one was the Duke of Brunswick’s court-fool. _ 

e. Instead of a simple genitive we often find in colloquial language a genitive or a dative in 
connection with a possessive. See 138. 2. c. 

/. If two names connected by und represent persons that are joined together in possession 
the second name alone assumes the genitive ending: Karl imd Wilhelms Zimmer, Vater und 
Mutters Zimmer, as the two common nouns are felt as names. 

g. The word for house or place of business is often omitted after the name of a person: Geh 
zu Schmidts or zum Schmidt Go to Schmidt’s (house or place of business according to the con- 
nection). Ich kaufte es bei Schmidts or beim Schmidt. We must use the second of these two 
constructions, i.e_. the dative preceded by a preposition and article when the reference is to 
a person engaged in an occupation or trade and there is no mention of the name: Geh zum Backer 
Go to the baker’s. As can be seen by the English translation of the last German example the 
elliptical genitive construction is more common in English than in German. In English also the 
words church, hospital, park, castle, theater can be suppressed after a name: St. Paul’s [Cathedral], 
St. Bartholomew’s [Hospital], &c. Except in case of English names of churches, &c., German 
requirp here the expression of the common noun after the name: die St. 'Michael skirche, das St. 
Hedwigs-Krankenhaus, &c. On the other hand, German often omits Tag after names of church 
festivals, after the analogy of the Latin usage of dropping dies here, while in English Day is 
usually expressed: Heute ist Allerheiligen (gen. pL), Allerseelen (gen. pi.) This is All Saints’ Day 
(Nov. 1), All Souls’ Day (Nov. 2). ’s ist heut’ Simons und Juda (Latin gen. of Judas) (Schiller’s 
Tell, 1. 146) This is St. Simon’s and St. Jude’s Day (Oct. 28). These forms, however, are not now 
felt as genitives but are used for any case: Micha'elis (Latin gen. felt as nom.) fallt auf den 
Donnerstag. Ich komme zu Michaelis. Compare 88. 2. 

C. Subjective Genitive, which represents aliving being as associated with an action 
in the relation of author: die Riige des Lehrers the reproof of the teacher, die 
Liebe einer Mutter, der Gesang der Vogel. A personal pronoun rarely stands 
in the subjective genitive: Meine Mutter hatte meine Abwesenheit beim Tee 
durch ein friihzeitiges Ausgehen meiner zu beschonigen gesucht (Goethe’s 
D. u. W., Erster Teil, Fiinftes Buch). 

D. Objective Genitive, which denotes the object toward which the activity 
is directed : die Erziehung der Kinder the education of the children, die Erbau- 
ung des Hauses. This genitive is a development out of the adverbial genitive 
of specification (260. 4th par.): Johannes vollzog die Taufe Christi (adverbial 
genitive of specification, i.e. with reference to Christ.) 

As possessive adjectives are derived from the genitive of the personal pronouns 
they still often have various meanings of the genitive, hence also sometimes the 
force of an objective genitive: mein (= a gen. of origin) Sohn, mein (= a pos- 
sessive gen.) Buch, meine (= a subject gen.) Liebe zu Gott, meine (= an 
objective gen.) Verhaftung. 

a. This objective gen. is limited in general to those substantives that contain a verbal stem 
which has a pronounced transitive force: die Erfullung (from erfiillen to fulfil) der Pfiicht. 
Earlier in the period verbal nouns in general, even tho they did not have pronounced transitive 
force, could take an objective gen., while to-day in many cases a prepositional object is either 
required or is much more common, even in case of nouns formed from transitive verbs, except in 
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poetry, where older usage still lingers Aber ich keone euch 1 das jr nicht Gottes hebe [now in 
prose Liebe zu Gott] m euch habt (John v 42) Und iiberall .... fand ich den gleichen HaD 
der [in plain prose gegen die] Tyrannei (Schiller’s Tell, 2, 2). Ich stritt aus HaC der Stadte 
und mcht um euren Dank (Uhland’s Dte Dojfinger Schlacht). We now usually say Die Furcht 
vor Gott, aus HaB gegen die Stadte, der Angriff auf die Stadt, &c Older usage, however, is still 
the rule m group words (247. 2 b) and compounds Menschenliebe, MenschenhaB, Goltes- 
furcht, &c ^ ^ ^ , 

A verbal noun formed from 
where such verbs are also used 

gen can of course be used de' ■ * . ' 

brauch amtUcher Stellung. ^ 


I- :■ 

language oi our time zur Aoniiie aer 
die Beiwohnung des Manbvers, diesen 
Frohnung ihres Lasters zu gewdhren (1 


en in the 
euerung aes Unfugs, 
elem) Unterkunft zur 
June 27, 1905), &c 


(Lessing's Dte gluckltche Erbtn, 1,2) 

Verbal nouns made from verbs requiring a prep object usually retain the same prep construc- 
tion Er spottet fiber den Armen and der Spott fiber den Armen. See also IV 1 below. 

b - i or of some 

he objectne 

' \i _ die Liebe zu 

.• i i nguished b> 

I>iduut which must 

' ■ ■ also Dieses 

• ■ ' ■ This prejudice, 

! 3 genitives, one 

a subjecti\e, the other an objective gen , the latter is often replaced by a prep phrase, or enters 
into a group ord with the governing noun Die Verachtimg der Christen gegen den Tod, or 
very frequently die Todesyerachtung der Christen the contempt of the Christians for death 
’ use of the preposition von seiten or dutch instead of 
t seiten des KSnigs or dutch den Konig the king’s 

I . ' I en General, das Lob des Schulers von seiten des 

Lehrers. 

c A personal pronoun rarely stands in the objective gen * Die ungitickliche Nachricht der 
Arretierung Demer (Johann G Reuter in a letter to his son Fritz, Nov 4, 1833) The objecti\e 
genitive as the second member ^ ’ ' Hence the 

natural unconscious feeling foi icing a light 

pronominal in this important j ere and as it 

stands in the unimportant place before the govern . r _ . genjence 

rhythm Die ungluckliche Nachricht demer Arreti personal 

pronoun may stand after a governing noun if an ac ig (he ex- 
pression into harmony with the sentence melody f there is 

no following accented word, as in this example, or if 
adjective cannot be used, it sometimes becomes ne 
pronour **- tress 

sentena ■ , Uber 

hange) ■ len kl 

«ber de- " (GusU. ..uu 

strong transitive force of the govt - ^ ’ 

a prepositional object can often b 
the rhythm of the sentence die 1 


riit^na, ijio, p -I6J the 


u 


of the 
pronoi 
stantu 
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Klima, Aufgabe vieler heimischer Gewolmheiten, Abgewohnxmg des Alkohols (Kolonialdirektor 
Dernburg in Hamburger Nachricltten, Jan. 22, 1907). 

E. Genitive of Material or Composition denoting that of - which something 
consists; ein Schmuck des feinsten Goldes, der Strom seiner Gedanken, ein 
Dach schattender Buchen a roof of shady beeches, der Zweige laubiges Gitter 
the leafy trellis-work of the branches. Ungern vermiss’ ich ihn doch, den alten 
kattunenen Schlafrock | echt ostindischen Stoffs (Goethe’s H. u. D., I, 33-4). 
Eine Kette aufsteigender Rebhiihner, eine Reihe bliihender Kinder. Die 
Sonne versinkt hinter einer Wehr weiJBer Berge im Westen (Ernst Zahn’s Wie 
dem Kaplan Longinus die Welt aufging). This category is closely related to H. 

a. The gen. here is not common in plain prose, and is now largely confined to figurative or 
poetic language. In prose the gen. is usually replaced by von. See in 229. 2, the prep, von, /. 

F. Descriptive Genitive. This genitive is closely related to the possessive 
genitive. There are two groups : 

(1) Genitive of Quality oj Characteristic: Waren erster Giite goods of the 
best quality, Dinge dieser Art things of this sort, einer seines Schlags one of 
his stamp, stripe, eine Droschke zweiter Klasse, ein Pferd arabischer Rasse, 
ein Gasthof ersten Ranges, ein Mann vornehmen Standes, der Gbtt der Liebe, 
der Geist der Luge, ein Mann der Tat. Es handelt sich leider um Dinge des 
bittersten ]^rnstes. Geriichte sind in Umlauf gesetzt wordeh des Inhalts, 
daC, &c. Reports have been set in circulation to the effect that, &c. This 
same idea is found in the genitive used in the predicate with the verbs in 252. 
2. A. 

If this group has classifying force we usually find it in group-word (247. 2) 
form: Kindersprache a child’s language, Kinderschuh a child’s sh6e, Herren- 
stiefel a gentleman’s shoe, Damenstiefel a lady’s shoe, Frauenhand a wdman’s 
hand, Wespennest a wasp’s nest. Er starb den Heldentod He died a hero’s 
death. 

a. The gen. is here often replaced by the dat. with von: Waren von verschiedener Giite, 
ein Weib von schoner Gestalt, eine Mehrheit von sechs gegen eins a six to one majority, eine 
Untersuchung von Haus zu Haus a house to house investigation, &c. 

b. The simple genitive of a personal pronoun assumes the force of a genitive of quality when 
placed before a numeral: unsereiner one of our kind, class, seiner vier four of his kind, four 
like him. 

(2) Quite similar is the Genitive of Measure: Die Arbeit eines ganzen Jah- 
res, auf die Dauer eines Tages (but von zwei, drei Tagen). This genitive is 
usually replaced by von with the dat. or an adjective in -ig: ein Krieg von 
dreifiig Jahren or ein dreiffigjahriger Krieg, eine Verzogerung von drei Stunden 
or eine dreistUndige Verzogerung. English preserves the genitive better here 
as it has become fixed in modern group-words and compounds (247. 2. c): a 
thirty years' war, a three hours' deldy. In both English and German these groups 
have descriptive stress f50. A. 6), i.e. accent upon the second member. A 
classifying genitive with classifying stress (50. A. 6) is used in units of measure- 
ment, but this form is a possessive or an objective genitive: eine Schiffslange 
a boat’s length, more commonly in old group-word form (247. 2. a) in German: 
eine Kopflange a. head's length, ein Steinwurf a stone's throw, &c. 

G. Appositive Genitive, explaining the preceding governing word: der Fehler 
des Argwohns the fault of always entertaining mistrust, das Faster der Trunk- 
sucht the vice of intemperance, die Zeit der i&euzzuge, die Strafe der Verban- 
aung,_ die Gabe des Gesanges, der Beiname des GroBen, der Xitel eines 
Geheimrats, &c. The possessive genitive was the starting point of this genitive 
construction, as can still be seen in such examples as der Segen einer guten 
Erziehung, &c., where the genitive can be construed either as a possessive or 
an appositive genitive. 

When the appositive is not thus added to a noun to define its meaning more 
accurately but to indicate a class to which a thing or a person belongs who has 
just been characterized as an individual by the governing noun, von with the 
dative is used instead of the genitive construction: Der Schurke von (einem) 
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Wirt the ra*'C.il of a l.itullord. Otlitr cvnniplc'^ In 94. 2 .intl 229. 2 under von (i). 
This construction is not known in and oldest linRlish It has prob- 

ably come into both lanRuaRes from the French Originally it cjmic from the 
I^tin appobiti\c Rcnili\e, winch is an outgrowth of the pos«(.ssi\e genitive, 
as in scclus viri rascal of a man, i.c. the rascal >s a man, Ix-Iongs to tlte class 
represented by man, monstrum mulicris monster of a woman, i e the monster 
is a woman, Wongs to womankind. All fe-ehng for the origin of this construc- 
tion has been lost, for the common class noun after von can now l>c replaced 
by a proper name: Wo ist das Vich von (cincm) Fmgnl? (Kruger’s Vermtschlc 
Batrat^e zur Syntax, p. 118) “ Wo ist das Vich, dcr Fmgal? Wliere is that beast 
of a Fingal? =*= Where i*? that lieast FmgaP 'Ihus iht word after von is now 
felt as an ordmar>’ apposiii\e to the precetimg noun In (itrm.in, things can- 
not lx; pcrsonificfl here as in Ilnglish It w.as a ixrfeci Ixast of a night Ts war 
cine reine Hundenacht. 

c *■ ' ■ "in r.iw of ibi* r.Tlr^.nrv iltvrnlKsI in III 

1. n, I in cn<ie or 'I indm^ in iIh noni «iit o(I 

l,\ qu ■ ■ ' ■ dcsSchBnen Er erhl'*lt d*n Titc! eines 

l^scr ' ■ ■ Otlifr ix-iinplo of in 91 I </ 

.mil in in I HIkIow ~ - . - . ... . r..- 

Berlm the cil> of lUrlin, ' 

breitstcin, the met) fortn 

dcr Mooat Mai, or 'iinplj ■' . . .i 

Kap Horn, ^vc. In ca^ 

' ' 1 together in the form of m old or >oun|;er 

tlw apj>o'‘iU\t, prrrtrdms the RONTimnn 
rvquirwl i!ie moihfjmc word to nrectdi 
■ MfehiKanste IJtke ^I!chl,Jnn die Bfrlng- 

str&Oe Btnn^ *>triit. das RfesenKebtrEc, das Rhfilnlil the Rhine \ > der St CdtthardtOnnel 

the Saint Ctiilnnl tunnel, die Ntij^araf&lle Minn I .\1U, Ac The mine MjnictimcH nMumi-H 
adicctUT form der Bisk&yische Mierbusen the 11 \> of Ill<aj 

alic apjiOMine Kcnitnc and the aiqio-iitiNT: in the stnct anpo^itioml ron<iriirtion often prt- 

■ I . ' f - . . . . . -ra^t 

• . ■ • • _ . ’ , ■ ■ , ' : It* 

_ ■ i . ■ ,ni> 

ti\Tc Kroup-*trc«'i (50 A 0) require* the more hen\al> ^tr^^^e<^ memtx r of .1 Rmup of two word* 
to stand u*l TItc word* for nxir*. likes Ac , a* der Rhelnstrom, Ac . re*i*te<I thi* develop 
ment as they had Ijccomc compounds .md the form Ind ihu* I*ccome fixtsl Pndi r the influence 
of analogy other words hive iisumed tht* old form Ilfidsonbil, Ac In imm I m:h*h words 
as II6d‘^n n5> (older t>pc Hudson IU>, correspondim; to (urimn Hudsonbll), Ac , the old 
word-orderso common in OhI En^hdi has l>ecn riLimid hut the icrent hi* l>ctn ronformol to 


H. Parlitiie Gcmtivc, denoting the whole, of which only a part h taken; 
die Halfte meines Vermogens, der erstc Vers des Liedcs, cine Flasche des 
besten Weins, einer meiner Kameraden. Unter der Pelzmiitze zelgt sich ein 
kleiner Tell eines gutmiltigen, gebriiunten Gesichts. The same idea is found 
in the genitive used w ith the verbs m 260. See also c below'. 

Notice the follow’ing difference of idiom between German aiul Cnglish- einer 
der Freunde meines Vaters a friend of my father’s, with a double ixpression of 
the gen , once w itli of, once w ith -5, einer meiner Freunde a friend of mine. The 
double English gen. ib not always partitive* that w*ifc of jours Ihre Frau. 

The genmye of gradation ib only a variety of the partitive genitive; der 
Konig der Konige the king of kings, das Buch der Bhcher, die Frau dcr Frauen. 

Appofthonal ConslrucUon instead of the Parhltce Geuttttx In nf 


viun wiivu HU, woju iiiuicaiin,; tlic part h a noim <lcnoti», 
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monly an indefinite limiting adjective used substantively. The word denoting the whole may 
precede the word denoting the part, and often introduces the proposition: Es ist Wein die Menge 
da. Solche Fehler konnen die Menge im Plinius sein (Lessing). Harmonisches Geton war 
wenig dabei (Raabe’s Horn von Wanza, xvi). Das (i.e. Ach, du bist ja ein dununer Junge) 
sagt er auch immer, und Antwort ist’s doch keine (Maria Janitschek’s Einer Mutter Sieg, xviii). 
Gaste waren wenige da (Ertl’s Walpurga). Gefahr ist nicht die Spur (Paul Keller’s Waldiuinter, 
xiv). Sorgen braucht er sick keine zu machen (Ertl’s Auswandcrer). Ahnliche Geschichten 
gibt es unzablige (H. Seidel’s Htmdegeschichten) . The word-order in a number of these sentences 
indicates clearly that the word denoting the whole is not now felt as belonging to the substantive 
in an attributive relation, but that it is felt as the subject or object of the verb. As the subject it 
regulates the number of the verb, as in the sentence from Lessing. As an emphatic object it may 
introduce the proposition causing inversion, as in the last two sentences. The freedom of po- 
sition in case of the word denoting the whole in all these instances indicates that it was originally 
not an attributive genitive modifying the noun denoting the part or quantity but was an adverbial 
genitive of specification (260): Des bearbeiteten Stoffs lie^ eine groCe Menge bereit (Goethe), 
lit. With regard to the material already worked upon a good deal lies ready. Brots hat er die Fiille 
(Luther), lit. With regard to bread he has a plenty. Early the gen. here was felt as a partitive 
gen. subject (see c below), as in the former e.\ample, or as a partitive gen. object (see c below), 
as in the latter example, and the word denoting the part or quantity w^as construed as a pred- 
icate appositive, adding an explanatory remark about the preceding subject or object. This 
appositional construction is still in wide use, but jn its present modern form_ the partitive genitive 
subject is usually replaced by a nominative subject and the partitive genitive object by an ac- 
cusative object, as in the examples given at the beginning of the paragraph. The old partitive 
gen. subject or object, however, is still often found when the reference is to a number of individuals, 
as in Aber der wirWichen und scheinbaren Ausnahmen sind nicht wenige (Kruger’s Schwierig- 
keiten des Englischen, II, p. 683), but where the reference is to a mass it is now replaced by the 
modern partitive construction of von with the dative or by the modern appositional construction: 
Von seinem Vermogen verlor er die Halfte. Geld (acc. object) hat er genug or keins (pred. 'ap- 
positive). The old gen. construction, however, has become fixed in a few expressions: Er tut 
des Guten zu viel, Des Neuen wird hier wenig geboten (W. Franz in Germanisch-Romanische 
Monatsschrift, 1910, p. 653). _ On the other hand, the original gen. of specification was often felt 
as an attributive gen. and this double conception of the gen. as a partitive subject or object or as 
an attributive element explains the twofold development found here. When felt as an attribu- 
tive element the gen. here as elsewhere often followed the governing noun: die Fiille Brots in- 
stead of Brots die Fiille. Altho the attributive gen. was well established in O.H.G. and M.H.G. 
it has been largely replaced in the last centuries by the attributive appositional construction: 
ein Glas Milch (gen., but on account of the lack of an ending now felt as an attributive appositive); 
em Glas Wasser (an attributive appositive after the analogy of Milch in the preceding e.xample). 
Similarly in the old gen. appositional construction the lack of distinctive endings facilitated the 
change from a gen. subject or object to a nom. subject and an acc. object: Worte (originally a 
gen. pi. subject, now felt as a nom. subject) sind genug (pred. appos.) gewechselt. Schmerz 
(acc. object instead of the older gen. object des Schmerzes) empfand ich keinen (pred. appos.). 
But here the idea that the nom. is the proper form for the subject and the acc. for the object is 
a strong factor in the development. 

A pronoun dependent upon these groups of words, however, less commonly takes the appo- 
sitional construction. It is either placed in the dat. after von (see b below), or it may still 
follow the old usage and stand in the gen., especially when it precedes the governing w’ord: Es 
waren ihrer mehr als hundert There were more than a hundred of them. Ihrer sind mehr als 
imser There are more of them than there are of us. Wie viel sind unserer? (Schiller’s Ratiber, 
2, 3). But also the appositional construction occurs here: Je mehr wir sind, desto besser the 
more of us there are, the better. Es ware zu wiinschen, dal3 es mehr Gieshiibler (name) gabe: 
es gibt aber mehr andere (Fontane’s Effi, XXIX). Wir sind ja nur noch so wenige beisammen! 
(Raabe’s Die Akten des Vogelsangs, p. 119). Wir sind zehn. Wie viele sind wir denn? (Storm’s 
Der Herr Etatsrat, p. 216). Jeder meiner Freunde, jeder von xms (the gen. not now used in 
case of personal pronouns), or with the appositional construction: Werm wir jeder uns geben, 
wie wir sind, und tun, was unser Gewissen uns vorschreibt, wird’s ja wohl das Rechte sein 
(Telrnann’s Wahrheit, XXIV). The genitive and appositional constructions are sometimes 
combined: Sie waren ihrer elf Geschwister, zwischen vierundzwanzig und zwei Jahren 
{Kolnische Zeitung). So waren wir unser zehn (Fontane’s Vor dem Sturm, II, chap._ 15). 
The possessive is often in colloquial language used in connection with the appositional 
construction: Vor alien Dingen, waren sie ihre zwanzig (Sudermann’s Der Sturmgeselle Sokrales, 
1. 9) • 

In general after measures the gen. of nouns is much more common in the pi. than in the sing-: 
eine Menge kleinerer Fahrzeuge. The gen. sing, of a noun modified by an adjective is still 
in choice language not altogether infrequent here, in recent usage seems even to be on the in- 
crease again, but the gen. of an unmodified noun is now rather uncommon in prose: Er afi fast 
nichts und trank zwej Glaser schweren Weins (Maria Janitschek’s Liebeswunder, viii), but now 
usually ein. Glas Wein, ein Schluck Bier, occasionally, however, the genitive: drei Stiickchen 
Zuckers (Julius von Ludassy in Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte, Oct. 1906, p. 255), drei 
Stunden Weges (still common). Bei den weiten Strecken Ackerlandes, fiber die der einzelne 
Mensch [in Norddeutschland] verffigt, hat er nicht notig, den Boden zu parzellieren (O. Weise’s 
Die deiitschen Volksstamme, p, 4). 
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In a choice <t>lc the Rcn still occurs after Iimitinp adjcctucs, cxpre^sinR tlic idc.T of numlier, 

. t, . I I i„.i - -loo n , I •~«rcl> after indefinite pronouns 

pOMtional construction, .lUho 
, ■ « set expression 1 See 146. /. 


I .iii> I iL I u««.. or svci^ht IS modified by an 

• « the partiUST Ren or in the dit after the 

• ■ •'dieserBflcher, orvondiesen 

» ^ « ■ . > n Pfund dicser Kirschtn, or von diesen 

Kirschen. l’ or an exception sec 91. 3 A, list par. The pirtituc pen is al*o still much u*cd 
after compiratisTs, stipcrlitisxs, and ordinals die bessem meincr SchUlcr, die besten melner 
Schtiler; dcr erste, der zwelte, der letite der Klasse. 

\o!f ttul In «»<• of Ibc rrliUre pronoon rrsrtnUlfis ih^- Ijilin an 1 iJi'Tf'rinc Crnm Oi«- Tne! lb» par- 

tltlir construction U trpliced by the apfKjsHional when oil arc rnljracci In tin* •utrtn'-ni nul i>mn«-» — die lor 
welche) alle - all o< whom Tor lurtlirr cnmiijr* (re tSI I d lofci 1 and 2 tl) and / (U*t eiam.de In In par ) 


b The pen is licrc often replirctl li> the prep construction of von n dit . tthich emphasizes 
more slnrpl> the pirlitivc idea See list of a alios c, .ind al-o the prep von,; m 229 2 

c Geniltrr or Von + DaUro as Suhjfd, Predteate, or O^jfct A partiliix pen or much more 
frequently a dat after the prep von is wmeiimes usctl indepcndcntU of i noun or pronoun as 
the apparent subject, predicitc, or object of the \xrb, to imlicaie tint the thin^ or thinps m 
question should be ron«idcred as a part of n sv bole, or as indtiidualsof a species Tlic penittsc 
construction was not infrequent In older penods. TIic diiive construction .after von in part 
rephees the older pinmvc consiniction, in pin is of rrencli oripm Unihr I rencli influence it 
was quite com •' ' -» •' 

our OIK n tunc. 

As subject ■ ■ ■ ■ 1 ■ ■ 

can be found ir . ■ i ■ 

und Verschalu ' ■ ■ 

lltmmfl und L ' r • • 

worfenen Tau ■ ' 

of the partitive pcnitivx Gestem, denkt, glngcn von sclncn Leuten vorbei (Goethe's Limont, 
1. 3) Just thinV,, jcstcrdiv some of Ins men went b> Es war von Luthers Gcist und Mannheit 
auf ihn flbergegangcn (Vexis) Dann Eteht da wohl such von (somrtliiitp aloijt) den Ulrichs 
(famii>) drin (i e In dcmBuch)? (IIillic 9£>frS/rem p 13) Notice tint the verb is m the stnpu* 
lar or plural according as the reference is to an indefinite quanhl^ or an inth finite numbfr. In 
Otfnd's • ilrist in tiiar ihcs ivincs" (II S 11) the pcnitive was often fcU as an .advxrbiat penitivc 
of specification (2(50) and is noiv usually replaced b> .an ailvarbial phrase Es gebrach or fehlte 
Ihnen an Weln, but vvith these impersonal vxrbs it was also often constniwl as a {larlitive pcniuvc 

M* . c ■* — ‘ . ICC common here) 

o .... "Ac) the idea of 

a ■ ■ 1 b) a nominative 

M ... . . 


was once used here 

As predicate Thu bist judiisgcr man. | inti icli bin thesscs tliictes (Otfrnl, II XIV 17). now 
Du bist Jude und ich bln aus or von diesem Volke hier. Dos zind cinmal wieder von euem 
Strelchen (Kotzebue) 

As object The gen is not infrequent here m poetic language Weil Ich deines Welns ver- 
schmfihte (Kleist's Kdikehen, 1, 1) Also in prose m case of pronominal objects Abcr es gab 
ihrer, und gar nicht wenige (Raiabe's Horn Ton Wanza, chap 0) But there Here such peotle and, 

■ DerTypen und Origlnalegabes (iberttU (Bcrn- 
orc common than tlic gen is von + dat. Scl- 
* ■ " ■ Jahre noch elnmat, schicke ihr auch von melnen 

Der Pfarrer soil von tmserm Wein probieren 


Thcjiartitive gen^^^curs frequently thruou^t the pcriwl as subj'cct or as object in connection 


ui uiuUiii«.iii III u icw cAiMebsioiis jcizi, ua ich der Ll“' 
1 Cor xiii 1) habe, ohne die wir eln tBnendes Erz v 

wt*» ffOnT I.W la*-* »l~ -J, I ♦ « 


j ■ ' . . ’ ' ’ ' ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ in certain set expres* 

• ■ . ■ , t ■ , , ' o*" object of the 

1 ■ . ' ■ ’W’s ffjlfction, but also 

but U..O w„h the correct nom form, E= wu, Xn t In ’Sn"mVh/ 

m quetron, w.th negat.vc force WIe ware d. Hnltens Etwe.cnl (tamiri!,an„: i2, wj. AlS 
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the partitive gen. Federlesens, which was originally dependent upon viel, and is still frequently 
so used, as in ohne viel Federlesens (Ertl’s Walpnrga) without much ceremony, making short work 
of it, is no longer vividly felt as a genitive, and can be used without viel as an accusative: Kein 
Hufsch'mied hrachte je sein Eisen rund, | macht’ er mit solchen Bubchen' Federlesens (Haupt- 
mann’s Die versunkene Glocke, 4). Except in the cases mentioned above and the few exceptions 
given in 146. g. Note 2 this gen. is now rare, aside from the words Dings and Zeugs (see 83), 
which were originally in the gen. depending upon some word as viel, nicht, was, but are no longer 
felt as genitives. 

Often an w. dat. is used as a partitive object: Ein langer Vokal oder eine starke Konsonanten- 
haufung in der Nahe einer betonten Silbe erfordert zu ihrer Aussprache eine groBere Kraft als 
eine ganz kurze Silbe; und sie entzieht daher dem Akzent der betonten Silbe an Kraft (Minor’s 
Metrik, p. 59, 1st ed.). AUm^lich verloren die Sterne an ihrem Glanz (Jensen’s Reimkunft, I). 

I. Attributive Genitive Corresponding to the Genitive 'with Reflexive Verbs. 
Nouns formed from reflexive verbs which take a genitive object, as sich einer 
Sache bemachtigen, may also take a genitive object, but may drop, according 
to 249. II. 2. G, the reflexive pronoun: durch Bemachtigung eines Stromes 
(Lohenstein’s Arminius, 1, 3), corresponding to Er bemachtigte sich eines 
Stromes; freiwillige Begebung aller Freuden und Bequemlichkeiten dieses 
Lebens (John. Mart. Miller’s Siegivart, 1, 30), corresponding to Er begab sich 
aller Freuden dieses Lebens; diese fast ganzliche Entauflerung der Leiden- 
schaft (Goethe), corresponding to Er entauflerte sich der Leidenschaft; diese 
Enthaltung aller geistigen Getranke, corresponding to Er enthielt sich aller 
geistigen Getranke, in compounds often with the old uninflected gen.: . Der 
Reichstag nahm mit 230 gegen 132 Stimmen bei 9 Stimmenthaltungen ( = 9 ent- 
hielten sich der Abstimmung) den Antrag an {Berliner Tageblait, Oct. 27, 1921). 
Diese Entschadigungen .... sind diirftige Entledigungen der Verbindlichkeit 
der Gesellschaft gegen sie (Fichte, 6, 33). Durch sein Hirn zuckte die 
Erinnerung der Zeit (Spielhagen’s Faustuhis, p, 1), and likewise in compounds: 
Das gleichfalls 1881 geschriebene Kapitel seiner (i.e. Auerbachs) Kindheitserin- 
nerungen (Anton Bettelheim in Beilage znr Allg. Zeit., Sept. 20, 1905, p. 549). 
Es kommt bei seiner Arbeit sehr auf eine BefleiBigung grofierer Kiirze an (Georg 
Edward), and likewise in compounds, as Rechtsbeflissener. There is a tendency 
to use a prep, construction with the verbs of this group instead of a gen., and 
this tendency is still more pronounced with the derivative nouns: diese Enthal- 
tung von alien geistigen Getranken; die Erinnerung an die Zeit; die Entwohnung 
von der Gesellschaft, vom Wein, &c. 

Instead of dropping the reflexive as in the examples given in the preceding 
paragraph the reflexive is often retained, especially in case of infinitive substan- 
tives: Ich will nicht einmal dagegen einwenden, dafl diese unsere Schwache 
ein freiwilliges Sichbegeben der Starke sein diirfte (Boy-Ed’s Die sdende 
Hand, p. 178). 

Nouns formed from verbs which take an acc. of the person and a gen. of the 
thing now require the gen. of the person and a prep, construction with the thing: 
die Entsetzung des Beamten von Amt und Stelle, die Entkleidung des Gedankens 
von allem Zierat. The gen. here is in accordance with the general rule that 
the gen. object with nouns corresponds to the acc. object with verbs. The 
employment of the prep, construction with the thing is in accordance with the 
tendency among derivatives from the reflexive group described above. The 
gen, of the thing is found here earlier in the period : excommunicatio, das heiflet 
Entsetzung derselben Gemeinschaft (Luther^ Also still in a few expressions; 
unter der Beschuldigung des Diebstahls, die Beraubung der Ehrenrechte ; 
also in a few compounds, as Amtsentlassung, Amtsentsetzung, Eidesentbindung, 
&c. The old gen. may survive in diese Versicherung seiner Teilnabme, but 
it may also be construed as the attributive gen. corresponding to the acc. object 
after the verb, for we can say Er versicherte mir seine Teilnahme, or Er ver- 
sicherte mich seiner Teilnahme. The force of the verbal noun is sometimes 
passive and the genitive corresponds then to the genitive after a passive verb: 
seine gegenwartige ganzliche Geschaftsentlastung (Raabe’s Kloster Lugati, 
P. 4). 
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2 Instead of the genitive in all the above relations von w ith a dative is now 
often used, as discussed m 229 2, under the prep von,/, g, j, k, except m certain 
cases mentioned in H c and I 


III Apposition 


1 A noun which explains or characterizes another noun is placed alongside 
of it, and from its position is accordingly called an appostttve (placed alongside 
of) mem Bruder, der Kaufmann, die Lerche, die muntere Sangenn; meme 
Vettem Rambergs (Hartleben) my cousins the Rambergs die Massai, ein 
knegensches Volk (not able here to agree m gender or number with the noun 
It explains) Ostafnkas, diese Bucher, mem Stolz und meme Freude (agreeing 
neither in gender nor number); diese Frau, em Muster von Sanftmut, Fnedrich 
der Zweite The relations of the gen to its governing noun are, as unfolded 
above, varied, but the relation of an appositive to its noun is very simple, as it 
was originally equivalent to a loose explanatory clause or sentence, of which it 
is the predicate and is still very often so used, as in Kauro, [welches] die jetzige 
Hauptstadt Agyptens [ist], ist zugleich auch die vomehmste arabische Stadt 
unsrer Zeit. In a formal sense an appositive is an attributive element as it is 
attached to its governing noun in much the same way as an attributive adjectn e 
Hence grammarians now demand that the appositi\ e agree strictly according to 
the Latin rule with its governing noun, but m accordance w ith its real nature as 
a predicate noun we sometimes find, as noted m the following articles, the 
nomtnahve, irrespective of the case of the governing noun In 262 1 b Note 
we have seen that the predicate noun and adjective after sem have actually 
developed from the attributive appositive construction On the other hand, 
in many cases, as in B below, governing ^\ord and appositive have m course of 
time come into such close relations with each other that they now together form 
one group with one principal stress 

The idea of apposition is also expressed by the appositive genitive, so that 
here apposition and the genitive compete with each other, as illustrated in II 1 
G a above Another common appositioual category is that of a sentence 
expiammg a preceding word now divided into two distinct groups called sii6- 
stanttve clause and adjective clause, described m 271 I and II As these tivo 
clauses are not now vividly felt as appositives they are not discussed here 
Adjectives and participles standing in the predicate but referring to the subject 
— predicate appositives — are now felt as also having relations to the principal 
verb and hence as performing the function of an adverb or rather an adverbial 
clause, as described m 262 1 c and 268 4 There is still another common 
appositional category, the prepositional infinitive, which competes with the 
appositional genitive, as in die Kunst des Schreibens or die Kunst zu schreiben, 
and also with the substantive clause as described in 271. I c 


Attributive appositives form two groups 

A The appositive follows the governing word in a loose grammatical reli 
tion with the force of an explanatory relative clause, as explained in 1 above, 
and IS in the same case and if possible also gender and number Dido, die 
Grundenn Kar'thagos, soil um das Jahr 814 v Chr gelebt haben Die Athener 
verurteilten den Sokrates, emen der beruhmtesten Weisen Gnechenlands 
Friednch den GroCen hat teils sem Geme, teils die Eifersuchteleien semer 
Gegner gerettet O, ich Dngluckhcher’ In some of these examples as in the 
last one the governing word and the appositive seem to come close together, 
out there is even here a slight pause between them 

5^\uPPositive is not modified by an article or adjective it is often unm 
wwc? ufP commonly inflected Das Werk des beruhmten und 

commonly Mitgliedes, or ernes 
unter F Piquets, Professors 
1920 n 448 '! if tk' ^ ’ sachkundiger Leitung {Zeitschrift fur Dcutschkunde, 
p 44b; If the appositive is m the nk declension it inclines here more 
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readily to inflection: Die Expedition des Gouverneurs von Deutsch-Ostafrika 
Obersten v. Scheie. If, however, the noun is an adjective substantive, or is 
modified by an adjective, it must be declined: von Baron von W., Gesandtem 
des Deutschen Reichs, or deutschem Gesandten. 

For details concerning the inflection of adjectives and adjective-substantives 
used in the appositional relation see 111. 4. h, 5. a, h. 

a. A noun which is in apposition with a whole sentence stands in the nom. : Er will anfbrechen, 
ein Entschlul5, der ilun sehr schwer geworden ist. 

h. When the appositive stands in direct address it is in the nom. : Dir mochte ich diese Lieder 
weihen, geliebtes deutsches Vaterland! 

c. Under the influence of lively or excited feeling an appositive in the nom. may often pre- 
cede the pronoun which it explains or characterizes, altho the pronoun maybe in some other case: 
Der armselige Ehekriippel (feeble old man), den soli ein Msches Madchen heiraten! 

d. Remarks and explanations that are made in passing or parenthetically, and do not have 
as vital a connection with the word explained as a regular appositive, are usuallj^ placed in the 
nom.: Das Grab war gut unterhalten, mit Reseda und Monatsrosen, die Lieblingsblumen der 
Verstorbenen, There is a tendency in recent literature here as elsewhere toward strict gram- 
matical concordance: Mit Recht wurde der Ktmsthalle die dreifache Darstellung der Frau 
Marie Zacharias von Kalcloreuths Meisterhand einverleibt, einer Frau, die dabei durchaus 
hamburgisch in ihrem Wesen, doch in dieser Hinsicht eine Ausnahme darstellte (Heinrich 
Spiero in Velhagm und Klasings MonatshefiCj 1911, p. 44),^ 

e. An appositive which refers collectively or distributively to two or more nouns, or to a 
noun in the plural, usually stands in the norn.: Ich war mit weifien, weitfaltigen Beinkleidern 
und langem Kaftan, beides aus dem leichtesten Zeuge, beMeidet (Junker). ^ Sie sahen zwei 
junge Herren mit hohen Hxiten daherkonimen, jeder mit einer hiibschen, jungen Dame am 
Anne (G. Keller). Da war auch der Thronerbe mit drei seiner Vettem, samtlich allerliebste 
Biirschlein von 7-9 Jahren. 

/. Explanatory^ appositives are often introduced by conjunctions as illustrated in 233. C. 
Especially frequent is the use of wie and als with appositives, and it requires care to distinguish 
here the true appositive relation from other constructions which are associated with wie and 
als: Bei manchen Tieren, wie dem Biber, der Spinne, zeigt sich ein hervorragender Kunstsinn, 
but in einem Augenblicke wie der gegenwartige [ist]. In the first example wie connects an 
appositive with the noun it explains, and hence both words are in the same case. In the sec- 
ond example wie is a subordinate conjunction and introduces a clause, and hence the following 
word is in the nom., as it is the subject of the clause. There is, however, in recent literature a 
strong tendency here toward the appositional construction: in einer Zeit wie der unsrigen, 
instead of wie die imsrige [ist]. 

Care must be exercised to distinguish between the case where als joins to a noun another 
noun which explains it, and the case where als introduces a noun as the predicate complement 
of a verb which lies concealed in the form of some preceding noun: Ich verrate es nur dir als 
meinem besten Freimde, but Der Rektor sprach fiber das Wirken Sybels als 
akademischer Lehrer (= Sybel wirkte als akademischer Lehrer). In the first 
sentence als connects two words in the same case, of which the second is a true appositive to the 
first. In the second sentence the noun following als is a predicate appositive after the verb, 
which lies concealed in the form of the noun Wirken. The verb that is concealed in the pre- 
ceding noun is not always literally contained in the stem of the noun, but it is always naturally 
suggested by the idea that it is implied in the stem: Man hatte ihm die SteUe als Legationsrat 
( = er sollte Legationsrat werden) angeboten. 

This distinction is not by any means always followed. At this point considerable confusion 
prevails,^ some mechanically conforming the noun after als in case to Ae preceding noun, some 
distinguishing between the constructions as above described. 

g. If the appositive is a title of a work or the name of something, it usually remains in the 
norn., whatever be the case of the noun it explains: Wir lesen einen Auftritt aus „N‘athan der 
Weise“ \Vc arc reading a scene out of (Lessing's) ‘'Nathan the Wise." An Bord des „Kaiser 
Wilhelm der Grof5e“ (Heyking's Briefer die ihn nicht erreichien^ p. 174). Grammatical feeling 
however, often prompts the writer or speaker to give the title a case form in accordance with the 
structure of the sentence: Bei keinem friiheren Werke ist mir diese visionare Entstehungsweise 
so deutlich bewuBt geworden wie bei „Wieland dem Schmied^^ (Fritz Lienhard's Wicland der 
Schmiedt p. vii). 

/;. A noun in apposition with a preceding possessive adjective is usually in the gen. in ac- 
cordance with the natural conception that the idea of possession lies in the gen.: Du wirst doch 
wenigstens meine, deines Freundes Hilfe annehmen! In prose, as in the preceding sentence, 
the appositive stands between the possessive and the noun that it modifies, but in poetry the 
appositive may follow the noun, as in the following sentence from Scliillcr’s Piccolominit where 
Thekla speaks of herself and her father, the great Wallenstein: Ich hatte keine Wiinsche, kannte 
mich ! als seine Tochter nur, des Machtigen. 

The appo.sitive usually follows the noun when introduced by als: Sie (i.e. die Griechen) 
sind unsere geistigen Ureltem. Dire Wiirde solcher ist anerkannt (Hermann Grimm 
in Deutsche Rundschau, Mai 1S9G, p. 244). After als the appositive is more commdniy in the 
nom. construed ns predicate as in / above: Scin Beruf als Richter (= der Beruf, den er al s 
Richter hat) verpflichtete ihn zur strengsten Unparteilichkeit. Meine Pflichten als Konig 
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von PreuDen und als deutscher Furst gestatten mir nlcht, den Entwurf als die Gn 

neuen Bundesverfassung anzunehmen (Williclm I in rrankfitrt) 

1 An exact thte winch follows. 'X niore gcncnl one usinllj «taiuls in the ncc i 
with the general rule for cxnct time (see 223 If 1) altho (he noun it cx|)hins nn 
othcrcasc Die Wahl fand Samstag or am Sams tag den 28 April 

nq ~ - 1 » t both expressions arc ad 

r rcspcctiie relations to i 

, ■ time The appositional 

j Learned men often allow the apposituc to stand m the nom in titles of the 
hence cannot justly ' , ^ 

addressing letters t > » sao 

dozent (instead of ‘ ( 

correct ordentlichei i . i . 

k To complete the confusion that is so prcv-alcnt with respect to the propc 
appositive noun the dat is used b> various authors especially in Austria unifo 
regard to the case of the preceding noun Wegen Hagens, diesem jungen Lasterl (I 
bach s Bertram VoSfl^vid p 203) See also 94 3 A o (2nd par ) 

B The apposttive may be a proper nimc and enter into such do 
with the preceding governing uord that it forms with it a group wit 
upon the last member, i e the appositn t der Kaiser Wtlhelm, das C 
turn B^den, die TJmversit^t Berlin, &c For full rules for mflcci 
For an explanation of the stress and the position of the appositn e s 
a above 

In many cases the appositive is not a proper mmc but a noun v\i 
force, namely a word or expression representing a thing as an indivij 
a member of a class der Sebnitter T6d, K6mg Erfolg, der Dfimon I 
Gespenst Reaction, das Wort vor, die Vfirsilbe ge-, der Begriff 
The close relations here between the appositn e and its governing v 
always be indicated by the stress, as the appositive is often not a ‘ 
but a thought as a whole which may expand into an entire clause < 
tJnter dem Namen „AlIgemeine Forstgesellschaft" ist eine neue ( 
gegrundet worden Auf ihrem Grabsteme stehen nur drei Worte; 
Herm ** Ems wetiJ ich: es geschieht me wieder. For inflection s 
also a below 

a If the appositive is the title of a wort, the name of something or a tcchi 
usually remains m the nominative whatever be the case of the noun it cxplaii 
emen Teil des Gedichtes „die Glocke “ Tfnd gerade hier vvurde inimer die Fal 
langsamt wegen der NShe des Balmhofs „Zoologischer Garten “ An Bord des 
b j « ~ I - (rreuhten p 174) Wir plantcn 

1 ae Uegenden Vermbgen ein Gut zu 

(der Hexameter) den Namen „herc 

2 The employment of the appositional construction instead of 
earlier periods is explained in 11 1 H a above, and 94. 3 A (also c t 


IV A Prepositional Phnse as Modifier of a Noun 

A noun or pronoun may be modified by a prepositional phrase, wl 
follows It The following groups occur 

1 Nouns denoting an action or a gwaltij; can by virtue of thoi 
adjective nature be modified by a prep phnse, which is usinlly 
construction with the phrase that modifies the verb or adjective < 
origin Die Trauer urn den Vater, die Freude uber den Sieg, for v 
'irai den Vater and Man freut sich uber den Sieg, Beliel 
VoUre, Zufnedenheit mit seiner Lage, for we say Er ist beim Vt 
and Er ist mit seiner Lage zufneden The idea of agent, however, 
expres^d here by durch, while with passive verbs it is regularly c; 
von* Die Ermordung Rizzios durch Darnley The prepositional t 
nouns not OnW mrr^.cnr.n/^a -.fil I f 
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Abstract verbal nouns, as in the preceding examples, often take such modifiers 
as they have almost pure verbal force, but verbal nouns which represent per- 
sons are not in German thus freely modified: ein Streiter fiir Wahrheit und 
Recht and many similar expressions, but in many others the construction is 
unusual, as in die Verschworer gegen meinen Frieden, where it is usual to 
employ a pure verbal form,, as in diejenigen, die sich gegen meinen Frieden 
verschworen haben. Only in such^ substantives as have a verbal form, as in 
case of participles, is this construction freely used: ein an Schlaflosigkeit Lei- 
dender a sufferer from insomnia, ein zum Mormonismus Ubergetretener a con- 
vert to Mormonism, &c. , ' 

On the other hand, this construction is often used in German where there is 
no closely corresponding expression in English, namely with group-words 
(247. 2). There are two different cases. In the first one the phrase modifies 
the second component: Luftangriffe auf Monastir {Frankfurter Zeit., Jan. 25, 
1916). In the other case the phrase modifies the first component: das schwe- 
dische Ausfuhrverbot von Zellstoff (ib., Jan. 25, 1916), die feindlichen Angriffs- 
versuche auf Torbole {Hamburger Nachrichten, Dec. 31, 1915). The context 
here alone determines whether the phrase modifies the first component or the 
second. Both constructions have been found very convenient and are widely 
used, altho frequently opposed by grammarians. 

2. It is common to modify many other nouns by a prepositional phrase: 
der Schreiber beim Rechtsanwalt the copyist at the lawyer’s. Sometimes in 
descriptive language the prepositional phrase precedes the governing noun: 
Auf dem Sims zunachst bei mir eine kleine Katze hat auch die Augen zuge- 
driickt (Morike’s Maler NoUen, 150). 

a. Attributive Prepositional Infinitive Clause of Purpose. To 2 above belongs the common 
prepositional construction with zu which expresses the ideas of a goal, end, purpose: der Weg 
zur Kirche, zur Annut, ein Ofen zum Brotbacken, ein Zimmer zum Musizieren, ein Raum 
zum Holzspalten. In the last example Holz, the object of the activity expressed in the verbal 
stem, is written as one word with the substantive infinitive. In more involved expressions it 
is necessary to replace the substantive infinitive by the prepositional infinitive: eine Gelegen- 
heit, viel Gutes zu tun. When the_ governing noun is a verbal noun we often, perhaps more 
commonly, find um zu instead of simple zu after the analogy of usage with verbs in purpose 
clauses, just as in 238. 2. d. Note we often find als ob in attributive clauses after a verbal noun 
after the analogy of usage with verbs in clauses of manner: Dieser war mir ohnehin hochst 
giinstig, weil ich mir seinen „Messias“ so zu eigen gemacht hatte, daC ich ihm bei meinen 
of tern Besuchen, rim Siegelabdriicke fiir meine Wappensammlimg zu holen, groBe Stellen 
davon vortragen konnte (Goethe’s D. u. W., Teil I, Buch IV). After the analogy of the use of 
um zu here to express purpose it has become quite common to employ um zu instead of older 
simple zu also after nouns denoting concrete things wherever the prepositional infinitive clause 
indicates the purpose for which the thing in question is designed: Der Mensch braucht nur 
wenige Erdschollen, um drauf zu genieCen, weniger, um dnmter zu ruhen (Goethe’s Werther, 
am 9. Mai). Es darf nicht sein, solange diese Heuchler [ noch Ofen haben, um sich Brot zu 
backen, | tmd Brunnen, um zu trinken (Hebbel’s Nibehmgen, II, IV, 2). Gefiitterte Steppdecke 
liber das Bett, um darauf oder darunter zu liegen (Lexer’s Mittelliochdeutsches Tasclienwbrterbuch, 
exfjlaining the M.H.G. word kulter). Die Literatur also ist der machtige Hebei, um jene Ma- 
terialien empor zu schaffen, die usw. (Friedrich Kluge’s Unser Deuisch). Eines von den Mitteln, 
um dahin zu gelangen, ist aber dieses usw. (O. WeiBenfels in Zeitschrift fiir das Gymnasialwesen, 
Feb.-March, 1906, p. 101). Grammarians are wont to censure this usage in both of the cases 
described above and recommend the employment of simple zu, but as literary writers and scholars 
alike feel the graphic force of this new attributive clause form with a distinctive conjunction 
which gives clear expression to the idea of purpose it has come into wide use just as the correspond- 
ing new adverbial clause of purpose described in 281. b.Note (2nd par.). Compare 185. A. I. 
2. a. (3). The establishment of um with the prepositional infinitive to indicate purpose naturally 
led to its ernployment to express the closely related idea of result, at first in adverbial clauses, as 
illustrated in 276. D. b and 277. 2. b and then in the attributive relation: Das war der Mann, 
um Freda zu verstehen; und Freda war das Weib, um diesen da zu wiirdigen (Wildenbruch’s 
Schwester-Seele, chap. XI). 

V. An Infinitive as Modifier of a Noun. 

A noun or pronoun may be modified by an infin. with zu: Das Bestreben sich 
auszubilden ist lobenswert. Ich habe heute rechte Lust zu studieren I feel 
like studying to-day. For fuller treatment of present usage see 186. A. I. 2. a. 
(2), (3), b; 271. I. c, also IV. 2. a above. 
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VI An Adverb as Modifier of a Noun 

An ad\ erb may modify a noun m the same way as a phrase (see IV 2 above) 
may do Der Mensch da, das Boch da, der Felsen dort. 

The adverb often m dcscnptiv e lanRuagc precedes the governing noun LiUKS 
das niedhche Gehoft gehort emem Schwaben (Viebig’s Das schiajcnde Ileer, 
30) Druben die Villen jenseits der StraCe machten den Emdruck, als schlum- 
mertensie (Ompteda’s Marta dti Caza, 280) 

VII A Clause as Modifier of a Noun 

A clause may modify a noun die Hoffnung, daB wm ihm heUen werden, 
verleiht ihm Mut Die Tat, welche der Verzeihung bedarf, ist nicht gut 

a Logical Relaiwns of the Attributive Clause to its Governing !\oun An attnbutne clause 
tho fomnlb connected only nith its Ko\'cminp noun oltcn hi' ’ ^ 

verb das Kmd, das ja noch iti jung Ist (with the force of ai * 

elnen Vonnund erhalten Em Settler, der ctwa konimt (with 
wird abgewiesen 

A Nottn and tts Modifier replaced by a Group uord or Compound 

266 All the above kinds of ndj modifiers cveept the last two, can some 
times be replaced by terser forms of t\pression by converting them into the 
modifying component of a group word (247 2) or compound (1) em leichter 
Smn = Leichtsinn, (2) em Tropfen Wassers = em Wassertropfen, (3) dieser 
Mann, em Ritter = dieser Rittersmann, (4) em Aufenthalt fur den Sommer 
em Sommeraufenthalt, (6) die Begierde zu herrschen - die Herrschbegierde. 

Objective Modifiers 
Accusative Object 

267. The original concrete meaning of the accusative is unknown Its 
Latin name accusativus ic the accusing case, throws no light on its historj, 
altho it m part aptly clnracterizcs it b> calling attention to one of Us chief 
TOcanmgs, namely that of vndieatmg a person or thvng toward which an activity 
is directed In Old Saxon the accusative was sometimes used with intransi- 
tive verbs of motion to indicate the concrete goal He scolde gifarcn his fader 
odd (HeUand 4495-7) He u’as to %o to his /a(/jer*5 house In an abstract sense 
it IS still in modern German employed with a simple infinitive, originally the 
accusative of a verbal noun, to indicate the goal, i c t)ic end, purpose of the 
action Er geht baden This old meaning explains the commoner one of indi- 
cating an object toward which an activity is directed, which within the histone 
period has quite overshadowed the older idea of a literal goal after verbs of 
motion emen Vogel im Fluge schieBen, emen Wagen waschen, em Haus 
( the goal, 1 e the result of the activity) bauen Certain prepositions, such as 
auf, an, vor, hmter, &c , have become associated with the accusitne when thej 
indicate movement toward a definite goal The older idea of goal also explains 
the common use of the accusative to indicate an object as the goal, the passive 
recipient of an action m contrast to the nominative w hich indicates the author 
of the act Der Knabe sch!&gt den Hund The original idea of goal also ex- 
plains the common use of the accusative to indicate the limit, extent of the 
^tion in space and time Er gmg emen langen Weg Er lebte viele Jabre. 
Out of the idea of the accusative as an object has come the more abstract con- 
ception that the accusative is the proper case form of a noun employed to com- 
plete the meaning of the v^erb a potent modern force vvhicn is deeply affecting 
the language, as illustrated m 2 A below and m 260 The present abstract 
^ accusative clearly shows that the older concrete meaning winch 
vve have here tried to trace theoretically has become very dim or has been lost 
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The use of the accusative as object appears in the following groups: 

1. All transitive verbs require an accusative object to complete their meaning. 
This acc. represents a thing either as affected by an action, or as the result of it: 
Der Knabe schlagt den Hund (thing affected). Er hat einen Brief (result of 
the action) geschrieben. The accusative often represents somebody or some- 
thing as in a new place or a new condition as the result of the action : einen in 
eine Falle locken, sich (dat.) die Schwindsucht an den Hals argern, Butter aufs 
Brot streichen, einen tot schlagen, sich arm schehken to make one’s self poor 
by giving. 

In changing such a sentence from the active to the passive, the acc., except 
the acc. of a reflexive pronoun, becomes nom. and the nom. is put into the dat. 
after the prep, von: Der Hund wird von dem Knaben geschlagen The dog is 
being beaten by the boy. The nom. subject of a passive verb denotes the same 
thing as the acc. object of a trans. verb, but from a different point of view. 
The acc. denotes the person or thing toward which another person or thing is 
directing an activity, and thus emphasizes the idea of an active agent at work. 
The nom. subject of a passive verb represents an object as receiving an activity 
and thus emphasizes the idea of a passive recipient. 

a. Omission of Object. Many transitives which usually require an object are used without 
one when the activity they express is represented only in a general way without reference to an 
effect upon a particular object, a construction found also in English, but not so wide-spread as 
in German: Der Mensch denJrt, Gott lenkt Man proposes, God disposes. Er gibt geme He 
likes to give. Ich habe ihn (i.e. den Ausdruck „es eriibrigt sich“) kiirzlich immer haufiger 
gelesen, xmd stehe jetzt nicht an — Gewohnung versbhnt [einen] ja — die Wendung als Berei- 
cherung unserer Sprache anzuerkennen (J. Ernst Wulfing in Zef/. /tVr dew deutschen Unterricht, 
1899, p. 139). Die Kenntnis dessen, um was man [einen] neidet (Felix Stahl in Frenfische 
Jalirbiicher, 1915, p. 298). Sometimes also with reference to a definite object, which is so clearly 
indicated by the context that it is not formally expressed: Entschuldigen Sie [mich]! Excuse me!, 
I beg your pardon. Schlagen Sie [Ihre Hand in meine] ein! Give me your hand on that ! Com- 
pare 268. 1 (third from the last par.). 

b. A number of verbs (163. 2. a.) are trans. or intrans. according to the idea to be conveyed — 
trans. when the subject is represented as acting on an object, intrans. when the subject is repre- 
sented as moving toward a certain goal or as passing over, of its own initiative, into the state 
caused by the action of the verb: Das Pferd zieht (trans.) den Wagen, but we also say intransi- 
tively Er ist nach Berlin gezogen He has moved to Berlin. Ich habe das Ei gebrochen, but we 
also say of the egg when it seems to break of itself without our intending or wishing it Das Ei ist 
gebrochen The egg broke. Thus also Die Saite ist gerissen The violin string broke. Here the 
German by means of the intrans. auxiliary sein shows more distinctly than the English that 
these verbs are considered intrans. 

c. In transposing a sentence into the passive voice only the object of the principal verb of 
the activ'c construction should in the passive be put into the nom., never properly the object of 
a dependent infinitive. However, in actual usage the object of an infinitive depending upon 
anfangen, beginnen, suchen, versuchen, vergonnen, wiinschen, often appears in the nom. in 
the passive: Man sucht einen Hiihnerhund zu kaufen becomes Ein Hiihnerhund wird zu kaufen 
gesucht. A rnore correct passive form would be: Es wird gesucht, einen Hfihnerhtmd zu kaufen. 

d. The object is often expressed in German when it is omitted in English. See 261. II. A. d. 

c. In English the accusative is used in some groups of ideas where prepositional constructions 

arc more commonly employed in German. It is usual to explain such differences by saying 
that the idiomatic structure of the two languages is different. While matters of idiom are often 
vcr\^ subtle, some of these things can be explained. For instance, the German has in a number 
of cases prcscn-ecl the old idea of instrument better than English. Originally there was a special 
case form for this idea. Later the dative assumed besides its own functions also those of the 
instrumental. Still later prepositional constructions replaced the simple dat. Thus to-day we 
say in English: The dog is 'vagging his tail, He shook his head, He is winking his eyes. He thresv 
stones at him, while the German says: Der Hund wedelt mit dem Schwanze, Er schiittelte mit 
dem Kopfe, Er winkt mit den Augen, Er warf ihn (or nach ihm) mit Steinen. Compare also 
mit den Augen blinzeln to wink one’s eyes, mit der Peitsche knallen to crack one’s whip, mit 
den Ziihnen knirschen to gnash one’s teeth, mit dem Kopfe nicken to nod one’s head, mit den 
Fliigeln schlagen to flap its wings, mit den Lippen schmatzen to smack one’s lips, mit dem Fufie 
stampfen to stamp one’s feet, mit den Hiinden winken to wave one’s hands, mit den Schultem 
zucken to shrug one’s shoulders. While the accusative is also in German sometimes used here, 
the native German in speaking English often provokes a smile from English-speaking people 
by a too liberal use of the prepositional construction here. 

/, The object may a^'^umc the form of the infinitive with or without zu (see 186. A. I. 2. c, 3, 
B. 1. 2. a, b, c, d) or the form of a clause (272. C). 

2. lutransilivcs Used Transiiivelyioitli Ohjecls, The following classes of intran- 
sitives often take an object in the acc.: 
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A A coj^/ia/e accusa/ne, th U is, an object of a meaning cognate or similar 
to that of the % erb, ma> repeat and also c\platn more fully the idea exprcssccl 
by the verb Er schlief den Schlaf des Gerechten Er starb den Tod furff 
Vaterland Er lebt em elendes Leben Die Sache geht ihren ruhigen Gang. 
Sie singt em Lied 

This construction has become scry productive, so that now an acc can be 
quite freely added to an intransitnc to complete its meaning Tins productive 
construction stands m close relations to the common tendency to form old 
group nords (247 2), so often found elsewhere, ic to form a compound out 
of a group of words with a certain oneness of meaning, not howeser by expressing 
the grammatical relations between them as in a modern group of words but by 
merely putting the words side by side without a preposition or the case ending 
required to express the grammatical relations as in the old group words that ha\c 
come down to us from tlie prehistoric period Thus in case of many of these 
so called cognate accusatixcs the form is in fact not an accusative at all but 
a prepositional construction in which tlie preposition is suppressed ns in group- 
words (249 II 1 C) Thus instead of say ing mit der Eisenbahn fahren wc can 
say Eisenbahn fahren. Thus in fact this is an adverbial construction In a 
number of cases vihere the preposition is not now used wc find the preposition 
m earlier usage The dropping of the preposition usually leaves a case form 
of the noun that is identical with the accusative and often leads to the complete 
confounding of the prepositional construction with tint of the cognate accusa- 
tive, so that the accusative is used even where the prepositional idea is promi- 
nent Schott damals bin ich fur mein Leben gem Elektnsche gefahren {Frank'- 
ftirler Zcil , Aug 31 1913) In the example quoted below from Hauptmann’s 
“Der arme Heinrich” it can be seen that the accusative also sometimes replaces 
an older articlclcss nominative The verb spielen formerly governed the 
genitive as is illustrated in 260 2 A Even an imperative sentence may thus 
complete the meaning of the \ erb Die vicr Schhtzen standen habacht (L v on 
Handel Alazzetti’s Stephana Scfnerlncr, II chap II) = standen m strammer 
mihtanschcr Positur. The meaning of the verb is similarly completed by the 
two nouns Knall und Fall, vihich tersely represent the thought of the sentence 
Der Knall des Gewehrs und der Fall des Erschossenen war eins: Er entheO 
ihn Knall und Fall He dismissed him very suddenly, or He gave him the grand 
bounce Thus this productive construction is growing at the expense of several 
constructions It seems quite clear that all these formations are now felt aa 
group words in which the accusative or an uninflcctcd form which can be con- 


strued as an accusative is felt as the proper form for the first component just 
as in substantive, adjective, and participial compounds and group words the 
genitive is now often felt as the proper form of the first component, even tho 
the genitive docs not fit the grammatical relations at all, as illustrated m 
249 II 1 B b ff (last par ) Examples Er lauft Schhttschuh, Spiefiruten 
He ts skating %s running the gauntlet Er fahrt Eisenbahn, Pferdebahn, Omni- 
bus, Kahn, Rad, Nichtraucher, K!arusseU Ich verstehe jetzt, warum wif 
dntte (also gen , sec 223 III a) Klasse fahren muCten (Spiellngcn’s Fret 
gehoren, p 43) Ich fahre nur Arbeiterzug (Hauptmann’s Linsamc Menseken, 
g) Er reitet Galopp, Schntt, Trab, Kamere (post haste), Post (post haste), 
PatrouiUe, gestreckten Galopp (at full speed) Em ausgezeichneter Reiter, 
der zum Leid memer Mutter Rennen ntt (Ompteda’s Frtcdcn, I) Wobei 
japanische Husaren erne bnllante Attache ntten {Hamburger Nachrtchien, 
Oct 17, 1904) Eines Kachts, vor besetztem Dorfe, zogerte er, Erkundung 
^ gehen (Tritz von Unruh’s Opfergang, p 12) Er raucht Pfeife. Sie spieiten 
Schach, Domino, Blind ekuh, Haschen, Verstecken, Ratiber usw. Ef 
schlaft Mittagsstunde Darm redeten wir Bismarck, Kulturkampf, soziale 
^ rage und was sonst dazu gehort, um einen Abscbiedsabend unter guten Freun- 
den hmzubnngen, ohne zu sehr zu merken, wie die Zeit lauft (Raabe’s Pfitzcrs 
Munie, XX) ^ Wenn ich nur den Verdacht los wiirde, daU Sie hier Pose stehen 
(Sudermanns Hcimai^ 2, 9) Ich soli nun fut dtei Batzen Boten gehen 
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(go on an errand) (Hauptmann’s Der arme Heinrich, 3), or Ich will euch [als] 
Bote laufen (Frey tag). Sie sollen mir Rede [earlier in the period zur Rede] 
stehen (id., Soil, 1. 118). tlber das, was die Jungmannschaft von St. Moritz 
in Gemeindeangelegenheiten getan, stehen wir gerne Rechenschaft (Heer’s 
Der Konig der Bernina, xv). Gefahr laufen to run the risk, but earlier in the 
period with or without in: Der Witz lauft schon bei seinem Ursprunge in 
Gefahr zu witzeln (Goethe). Man miifite also diese Gefahr laufen (Schiller). 
Lauf Sturm wider die Ringmauer (id., Rauher, 5, 1). Auf Posten stehen, now 
also Von elf bis eins stand Vogt zum letzten Male an diesem Wachttage Posten 
(Beyerlein’s Jena oder Sedan?, iv). Er steht Wache (either nom. or acc.) or 
auf Wache. Wir Bauern lassen doch unsere Jungens nicht Pastor studieren 
(K. V. d. Eider’s Meerunisclilungen, I), also auf (see auf, 2. C. c under 231. II) 
den Pastor studieren. Usually am Pranger stehen, biit now also without the 
preposition : Die Gottesbraut muSte gleich einer Metze Pranger stehen (E. von 
Handel-Mazzetti’s Stephana Schwertner, II, chap. IX). In case of an unmodi- 
fied weak noun the acc. ending is not always expressed as in the sentence from 
Hauptmann, but in accordance with usage elsewhere the noun may remain 
uninflected : Und wenn der Graf bei ihnen hier Herr spielen wolle — sie wollten 
es ihm schon verleiden (Spielhagen’s Sturmflut, vi, 15), but Er will .den groflen 
Herrn spielen. Sie spielen Soldat or with pi. form Soldaten. It would, per- 
haps, be more in accord with actual feeling here to regard Soldat in the last 
example or Herr in the sentence from Spielhagen as a simple stem, the modi- 
fying component of a compound or group-word, of which spielen is the basal 
element. Of course, a plural form can also be used here, as in case of Soldaten 
in the last example, for the plural is often used in group-words, as in Volkerbund 
league of nations. 

a. Here also belongs the acc. after verbs of motion which denotes the ground over which 
the motion passes: Er geht ruhig seinen Weg He goes quietly on his way. Der Wein lauft die 
Kehle hinunter. Er kommt die Treppe heratif. See also 260. 2. A. a. 

b. Instead of a cognate acc. of a noun, the acc. neut. of a pronoun, such as eins, es, etwas, 
is much used: Er hat wieder eins gelogen He has lied again. Sing eins, daC die Zeit vergeht! 
Lafi uns eins plaudem Let us have a little chat. Ich wollte, du lachtest eins mit I wish you would 
join us in laughing. Der junge Biursche schob den Hut aus der Stim, pfiff sich eins, und schritt 
weiter (Beyerlein’s Jena odcr Sedan?, I). Wir wollen uns eins gemiitlich raucheni Die Eifer- 
sucht liber Spanien gewann es (won the victory) fiber diese poUtische S 3 anpathie. Er hat mir 
oft etivas vorgesungen. 

c. The cognate acc. construction cannot usually be transferred to the passive, but like other 
intrans. constructions can form the impersonal passive (219. 5. B), where the cognate acc. remains 
acc. as in the active, as it has entered into such close relations with the verb that it has formed 
with it a compound and thus does not change its form: Es wurde Karten (acc. pi.) gespielt 
There was playing at cards going on. In some cases the cognate acc. approaches the usual 
force of the acc., and hence becomes nom. in the passive: Er sin^ ein Lied becomes in the passive 
Ein Lied wird von ihm gesvmgen. Damit wiirde also derselbe Weg beschritten werden, der 
im Jahre 1897 gegangen wurde {Hamb. Nachr., Nov. 1, 1904). 

B. Intransitives sometimes take on the trans. idea of causing, producing, 
showing that which results from or accompanies their action, or represent some- 
body or something as in a new place or a new condition as the result of the 
action : Tranen weinen, Zom blicken, Liebe lacheln, Wut schnauben to breathe 
rage, that is, to show rage in breathing, Er hat mich wach geschrien. Er hat 
mich halbtot geschwatzt. Er geht sich (dat.) Blasen unter die Fiifle He walks 
until blisters form on the soles of his feet. Er hat sich (dat.) ein Loch in den 
Kopf gefallen. Er hofft, sich in den Himmel zu beten. Er hat sich mit Liebes- 
reden fest an ihr Herz gelogen. Er redete sich um den Kopf. Er rasonnierte 
sein Herz um jede gute Empfindung. Sie kdimen dich doch nicht um dein 
Ansehen lachen. Er lachte sich krank, halb krank, tot, zu Tode, bucklig, froh. 

C. Accusative after Compounds. When simple verbs enter into compounds 
many intransitives become transitive, while transitives remain transitive, 
either with the same force of the verbal element as found in the simple verb or 
with a different kind of an object. The following groups are common: 

a. The accusative after many compound verbs is in fact the object of the preposition com- 
pounded with the verb: einen anreden to address (lit. to speak to) someone. This construction 
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IS treated more at Icnjfth m 216 II 3 A a 6 c 246 II 1 o 6 d c 223 I 9 D 1 e 2 268 
1 B a 262 I b (2nd par ) In many of these compounds the preposition has lost its old con 
Crete force so that as in ease of ver- (246 II 5 B 6) the oriRtnal construction is no longer 
distmctl> felt die Wahrheit verfechten to defend the truth lit to go fighting bffore the truth 

^ ^n a* large numlier of compounds the acc is the object of the \crbal element of the com 
pound eioem clnen Stem iiachwerfen, dem Kfiufer Waren vorlegen, Ac 
c In case of man> compounds the accusatnc is not the object of either of the t%o compo 
nents but the object o "*■“ e Here as after simple 

xerbs the accusatnc o ion or represents Mnic 

botlv or something as the action den 

ersteigea to reach the the summit seine Woh 

ntmg erfragen to aset. esiilts in finding out his 

residence die Leut* zusammentrommeln, sich durchkampfen to fight ones thru emen 
heiemwmken, einem ctwas fthbetteln, sein Geld Ycrsplelen, slch (dat ) die Augea ausgucken> 
sich (acc ) m die HiShe arbciten, sich (acc ) herausreden to talk, one s self out of a difficulty 
The object is here often nu,ton>mic ic indicating not the real object but something nhich 
♦stands m clo«c association with it Er wischt den Staub (real object) vom Tische ab and Er 
vnscht den Tisch (meton> mic object) ab The prefixes ab, auf, &c indicating a change of 
place are potent forces in the language The simple \erb schmeicheln goxems the datue but 
abschmeichein to coax byflattfrtn^ takes an accusative object Er hat semem Vater Geld abge- 
schmetcbelt In carl> \ 11 O abdanken to dtscharf^e troops ht to send off uilh Hanks took a 

influence of its prefix ab- rctpiired an accusative 
■ 268 I A e But ne usuill) sa> emem heraus- 

helfen, as the influence of the simple verb now in 
the prefix 

In case of many other compounds the accu ativa; repre cnti the person or thing affected sich 
fiberarbeiten, den Wagen ilberladen, &c 

The prefix ab- is often usc<l to indicate a goal end erne Gelegenheit abwarten, eine Strafe 
absitzen, sich abarbeiten 

The prefixes er- and ver- sometimes mcrelj convert intransitixcs into transitives See 246 
II 3 6 (2nd par) 5 E 

3 Accttsaliie after Adjectnes Sonic atljcctiats and adjective participles 
take an accusative object to complete tlieir meaning See 260 3 


Dative Object 

268 The connection of the dative with a verb or adjective is of ever^ degree 
of closeness from constituting their necessary complement to forming an almost 
or entirely independent element which expresses an emotional interest in the 
statement of (act as a whole Das Kind ahnelt der Mutter The child tcseiwbles 
the mother Ich lobe uur mpm Dorfehen hier I for my part have always a word 
of praise for our village In the first sentence the dat is necessary to complete 
the thought contained in the verb, while m the second it is a hvel> rhetorical 
means to show the interest of the speaker in the statement, but it qualifies the 
thought as a whole rather than the verb alone 

1 Some intransitives take a dat object to complete their meaning Der 
Spott gait mir The ridicule uas aimed at me The dative seems originally to 
have denoted in a literal sense direction touard which can still be often felt 
as here after certain verbs also often after the preposition 2u to toward Thus 
originally both the accusative and the dative indicated a goal or an object 
toward which an activity is directed Even m oldest German, however, vve find 
the two forms tn gene*’ * ' " as w c know them to day , 

so that the accusative i thing is afTcctcd in a literal, 

exterior sense while t ^ rson or thing is affected in 

an jnner sense or that a person is involved m an act or statement as his material 
j connected with the act or statement Er kitzelt mlcht 

but dankt, flucht, schmeichelt, hilft, antwortet mir Er schlug mich and 
Fewer hat das Bach heschadigt, but Die Arznei schadet dem Kranken 
f I j L \ schadet dem Weibe nichts, so ubel sie die Verschwendung 

kleidet (Goethe) Ich habe mich an der Hand beschadigt, but Das Gerede 
Nfchricht ist meinem Vater (person interested m 
, Wichtig This distinction tho often observed is m many verbs 

re y disregarded as in the course of the development of the language this 
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principle of clear discrimination has been steadily opposed by the simpler prin- 
ciple of placing, without regard to meaning, the object in the accusative, the 
case form most commonly employed for the object, so that with a number of 
verbs the dative has been replaced by an accusative. On the other hand, the 
idea of a person affected inwardly or interested or involved in an act has in many 
words proved so strong that an original accusative has been replaced by a dative. 
This difference in meaning between dative and accusative appears again in the 
passive, for in changing such active constructions into the passive the acc. 
becomes nom., but the dat. remains a dative, instead of becoming nom., and the 
sentence is thus without a subject, or in order to conform to the now prevailing 
grammatical pattern is introduced by es, which serves as a formal subject 
(219. 5. B. a)‘. Ich wurde geschlagen, but Mir wurde, or Es wurde mir von 
ihm nicht gedankt I was not thanked by him. Likewise in case of the predicate 
modal verbal (180. A) : not Der ist nicht zu helfen, but Dem ist nicht zu helfen. 
However, not all intransitives which take a dat. object can form this passive. 
This construction is limited to such verbs as represent an activity as proceeding 
from a person. Thus Er gefallt mir He pleases me cannot be transferred to the 
passive, as the verb gefallt indicates a quality of the person denoted by the 
subject and not an activity which proceeds from him. The main characteristic 
of this impersonal passive is that it emphasizes an activity, and hence the com- 
monest form of the construction has no subject at all, or at least no definite 
subject, nor any reference to an agent, placing the sole stress upon the activity: 
Mir wurde hart begegnet, or Es wurde mir hart begegnet They treated me 
harshly. It is often desirable, however, to represent some person or thing as 
acted upon, even with these verbs which govern the dat., and hence under 
French and English influence and in still greater measure under the pressure 
of natural feeling this impersonal passive is often, even in good authors, tho 
severely condemned by grammarians, replaced by the personal passive: Sei 
(du understood) dafiir herzlich gedankt, instead of Dir sei dafiir herzlich ge- 
dankt. Wenn vollends die hochtonige Stammsilbe von einer tieftonigen 
Nebensilbe gefolgt ist (Bernhard Maydorn in WissenschaftlicJie Beihefte des All- 
gemeinen Deutschen Sprachvereins, Fflnfte Reihe, Heft 34, p. 128). This con- 
tested construction is especially common in the form of an appositional participle, 
where the noun or pronoun which is limited by the participle is the real subject 
of the verbal idea in the participle: Er ging hinab, gefolgt von Peters (Spiel- 
hagen’s Herrin, p. 194). The passive is often used in the expression Ich fiihle 
mich geschmeichelt. It is also common to say: Er ist in dem Portrat ge- 
schmeichelt and Das Bild ist geschmeichelt. 

The dative is often omitted when the activity is represented only in a general 
\yay without reference to a definite object: Scheiden tut [einem] weh. Hbf- 
lichkeit schadet [einem] nie. Sometimes also with reference to a definite 
object, which is so clearly indicated by the context that it is not formally ex- 
pressed: Verzeihen Sie [mir]! Pardon me! I beg your pardon! Compare 
257. l.a. 

There is another dative of quite a different origin and force which is used 
with both transitives and intransitives. It gives expression to the ideas of 
place, position, separation, point of departure, source, association. For ex- 
amples see B below. As explained in 226 the dative here represents the old 
locative, ablative, and instrumental (association and instrument) cases, which 
aside from a few traces of the instrumental had disappeared before the O.H.G. 
period. The dative after the prepositions zu (when it denotes rest in a place), 
an, auf, bei, hinter, &c., corresponds to the old locative, after von and aus to 
the old ablative, after mit to the old instrumental. 

The dative object is found after the following groups of intransitives, some 
of which pass for transitives in English: 

A. Dative after Simple or Derivative "Verbs. Those which signify: 

a. Inclination or aversion, a pleasing or displeasing, a serving or resisting: behagen to please, 
suit, afford comfort to, miCbehagen (opposite of behagen), belieben (used in a number of set 
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expressions, see also 269 8) and gelieben (earlier in the period; see 2 Peter n 15) to please, 
danken (abdanken io discharge troops, &c m early N H G also with dat , but later with acc , 
see 267 2 C c) to thank, dienen to serve, domimeren (dat , with more force tiber with acc , 
• • • to domineer over, command (t e overlook, as from a superior 

(early N H G and biblical, see Rom xiv 6) to eat unto, 
. o curse, fronen to toil or slave for, frbneii to be a slave to 

(passion, &c ), be addicted to, truckle to, indulge (passions, &c ), gefallen to please miCfallen 
to displease, gnader * _ 

against, hofieren to j " . . 

or more commonly z i ■ i 

konvemeren to suit 

Kortig Laurtn, A,2~ ' > ‘ 

as in Das Gluck lai } . , 

enen up to or devoted to, IiVe (someone) m^den to 

taste nell to. pochen (rare) to , ^ ^<;^eicbeln and 

Hattieren (both occaMonally with acc earlier in the period) to flatter schmollen to be sulky 
toward, schworen to swear (the oath of allegiance) to, trotzen to defy, tun to do unto treat, 
widcm (sometimes with the acc) to be repugnant to, willfahren to gratifj, indulge grant, 
zuraen to be angry at (somebody). &c Nehmen Sie, was Ihnen beliebt Take your choice 
Was beliebt Bmen? WTiat’s your pleasure? What can I do for you? Wie es Dmen beliebt 
as you like. Nur die Vorstt ‘ ‘ * ihr jemand uber den Kopf 

wachsen, ihT domimeren • • • Herrin^ p 238), but auf einer 

den H^en dommierenden He " Ruhe st&rt> Gott mog’ ihm 

gnaden (P Heyse, 3, 149) ■ ' ' ■ t gefaUen, [ dann ^ad’ er dir, 

Herrin, und gnad’ ims alien o . r 


denbruch’s Konig Laurtn, 2, 3) 
ihrwidert! (H ion Hofmannsth 
Sie sah seme bittenden Augen i 
Syhester ion Geyer, XV) 


the tnltreili af someone In this case 
w) of a noun or pronoun the second Er be- 

buiauigi mu ueu uaum. 

6 Benefit or injury, fullnes- ' bescheren to give a present 

to, entstehen or erwacbsen to (Lessing s 4, 8, now 

little used) to fail, be lacking ; acking to, frommen to avail, 

beneSt, profit, fruchten to ava ihen to succeed, gelten to be 

of value to, be intended for, hen or passieren to happen 

to, serve (see ex ), glucken, gc^utuu, gcimgeu 4 A. fi J to succeed, mifiglficken, miB- 

raten, miCUngen, helfen (259 17) to help kmmnem (rarely with dat , see 2G2. H A c and B d) 
to concern, matter to, mangeln (see also 260. 2 A) to be lacking to, nutzen or nutzen (earlier 
m the period also with acc , in the meaning to make use of, both are trans with acc , cither in 
♦Vip. e mr,i» fr, - ^gnut^en) to be useful to, be of 

e, sekundieren (also trans with acc ) to j 
einen stimmen) to vote for, streuen to 
iiiaue a ueu i or (cattle), stunden to grant time to someone for payment, taugen (also fiir with 
acc ) to be good far, be useful to, be adapted to, vergeben (see 259. 34), vetsageu to tail, vei- 
zeihen (269 34), wachen (in the Southwest sometimes emem Kranken wachen, usually bei 
wachen) to watch by the bedside of, zmsen to pay tribute to Die Spetse be- 
"" um bescherte ich meinen Leuten . den beiden Magden, 

erburschen (Spielhagen’s Selbstgerecht, p 158) Was 
AUe Mtlhe fruchtet Hmen mchts. Es gebncht dem 
as Pilt '•»’ I* - . Der Spott 
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gait mir the ridicule was intended for me. Es geschieht dir recht It serves you right. Was 
kann’s dem Monde kiimmem, | wenn ihn der Htmd anbellt (Korner’s Zriny, 3, 4). Es nutzt 
dem Liigner nichts. Was wiirde es Ihnen nutzen? Es niitzt seiner Verdauung (H. von Hof- 
mannsthars Elektra^ p. 14). Der kann mir nicht schaden. Was ist Ihnen? What ails you? 
Er streut dem Vieh. Zwei Schiilem habe ich stimden miissen (Hauptmann^s Michael Kramer). 
Es taugt dir (or fiir dich) nicht. Die FiiCe versagten mir. The verb may be understood, or 
may be unnecessary: Drum rett^ erst ihn, zum zweiten dieses Blind, | die dritte Fahrt der 
Schwester und der Mutter (Grillparzer's Ein trener 'Diener, 4). 

c. Fitness^ a belonging to, believing, trusting, obeying, listening: anstehen to look well on, 
become, be fitting, please, suit, bleiben to remain to, eignen to belong to, be characteristic of, 
folgen to follow, obey, gebiihren to be due to, belong to, be becoming to, gehoren (sometimes 
with a possessive instead of a dat. : Das gehort mein, a blending of Das gehdrt mir and Das ist 
mein) to belong to, gehorchen, or now less commonly gehorsamen, in colloquial language also 
pa'rieren, to obey, glauben (see 269. 15), haften (poetic for anhaften) to adhere to, stick to, 
horchen (269. 18), horen (now no longer common with the dat. in the first three meanings, now 
usually here auf einen, auf etwas horen) to mind, pay attention to, answer to (a name), listen to 
(in this meaning still with dat. in elevated diction, but replaced in plain prose by zuhoren with 
dat.), lassen to become, look pretty on, lauschen (perhaps more commonly auf with acc.) to 
listen to, liegen to be adapted to, pa'rieren (see gehorchen), passen to fit, suit, be agreeable to, 
sein (poet.) to be accorded to (see ex.), sitzen to fit, stehen to become, look well on, trauen to 
trust, mifStrauen to distrust, vertrauen to confide in, werden (in choice language) to come into 
one’s possession, fall to one’s lot, ziemen or geziemen (or es ziemt or geziemt sich fiir) to befit, 
be befitting for: Das Haus eignet mir. Nur der Korper eignet jenen Machten, die das dunkle 
Schicksal flechten. Den Lowen eignet es, einsam zu lagem. Und doch bin ich der einzige, 
dem er (der Pudel) hort (Lessing’s Minna, 1, 8). Ich hdre staunendEurenWorten (Gutzkow’s 

Uriel Acosta, 1, 1). Selbst der Zom lafit ihr schon. Gehen wir schliefJlich zu dem unsefes 
Wissens ersten Versuch der auf belletristischem Gebiet beliebten Frau Use Frapan-Akunian 
liber, so will mich bediinken, daC auch dieser talentvollen Dame das dramatische Genre nicht 
liegt (Stockhardt in Die schone Literatnr, Bcilage zum Lilerarischen Zeniralblaft, Nr. 24, 3. Jahrg.). 
Der Rache sei ihr Recht, dem Recht sei Rachel (Grillparzer’s Ein treuer Diener, 4), Dieser 
Rock sitzt Dmen wie angegossen This coat fits you to perfection. Ehre ward euch und Sieg 
(Schiller). Ein grandioserer Anblick ist mir nie geworden (Liliencron’s Kriegsnovellen, Anno 
1870). Dergleichen ziemt mir nicht. 

The verb may be understood: Der Wahrheit die Ehre! May honor be accorded to truth. 
Dem gemeinsamen Vaterlande alle Wiinsche, alle Gedanken, alle Krafte! (Admiral von Knorr, 
Aug. 5, 1914). 

Earlier in the period sein was used with a dative of possession: Wem ist das Haus da driiben? 
(Goethe’s Stella, 1). Occasionally still: Der Graben war uns! (Generalleutnant z. D. Schott in 
Kriegs- Chronik des Daheim, Band III, p. 32). This construction probably rests upon Latin 
and French usage and has never taken deep root in German. 

d. Approach, restraining, yielding, similarity, dissimilarity: ahneln or less commonly ahnen 
to bear some resemblance to, ahnden (earlier in the period), now entirely replaced by ahnen 
(now with non-personal subject when the dat. is employed, earlier in the period some- 
times also when the acc. was used; also with a personal subject and an acc. object) to have a 
presentiment of, begegnen (earlier in the period, not infrequently with the acc., and still occa- 
sionally so) to meet, treat, sich beugen (with simple dat. or vor with dat.) to bow to, submit to, 
erliegen to succumb to, erscheinen to appear to, folgen to follow, sich einem or more commonly 
zu einem gesellen to join (go to) someone, gleichen to resemble, be like, kommen to come to 
(in a figurative sense), attack, treat, speak to, (sich) nahen or more commonly sich nahem to 
approach, to come very close to, i.e. to be almost equal to (in this sense always sich n^em: 
Seine Aufregimg nahert sich der Raserei), earlier in the period both verbs also with zu with 
the dat. instead of the simple dat.), pa'rieren to parry one’s thrust, meet one’s arguments, schwa- 
nen to have a presentiment of, steuem to check, traumen (see also 219. 4. A. b) to appear to in 
a dream, dream of, verf alien to meet with (a sad fate, &c.), become a prey to, wehren to hinder, 
restrain, check, weichen to yield to: Der Sohn ahnelt oft dem Vater. Und ahn^ ich so dem 
Tiere mehr — j wohlan! so haut* ich mich vielleicht einmal, ] und es entpuppt, wie’s ja zuweilen 
schon I geschenen ist, sich aus dem Tier der Heilige (Hauptmann’s Der arme Heinrich, 2, 6). 
Es ahnt (formerly also ahndet) mir (formerly also mich) nichts Gutes. Ich ahnte nichts davon. 
Ich bin ihm auf der StraCe begegnet. Da begegneten wir Wunderlich, den Assessor, auf der 
Treppe (Bismarck to his wife. Sept. 26, 1850). Er begegnete auf der StraCe die Lehrer vom 
Gymnasium (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, xxii). Nicht deine Jahre zahlte das Volk, nur ' 
deine Taten .... Greise beugten sich willig deiner Jugend (Sudermann’s Teja, 3). Beuge 
dich vor dem Alter! Sich diesen zu gesellen, fiel Opitz aber nicht ein (Fontane’s Quitt, chap, 
iii). Er gleicht seinem Vater, wie ein Ei dem anderen. Diese Einsicht kommt Bmen spat. 
Kommen Umen da keine Gedanken, Ohm Reinhold? (Halbe’s Der Stroin, p. 11). Wk kommen 
ihm eben, wie man so einem kommen muB. Langsam, vorsichtig, Schritt um Schxitt! (ib., p. 
55) We shall attack it (the river, in attempting to regulate its course), &c. Lal5 dir nicht so 
kommen! Don’t put up with such treatment! Komm mir nicht so! Don’t speak to me in that 
way! Wagte sie einmal, iluren Mann nach Heinz zu fragen, so blieb er entweder ganz die 
Antwort schuldig oder hieC sie ihm mit dem Jungen ein fiir alle Mai nicht mehr zu kommen 
(Storm’s Hans und Heinz Kirch). Ich habe das Gefiihl, daB alles halbwegs Gescheite, das 
ich im Him hatte, verausgabt ist, um Dmen zu parieren (Suttner’s Im Berghause, p. 33), but 
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Ich parierte den Schlag mit einem Stock. Mir schwant nichts Gutes. Mir schwant nichts 
von Gefahr. Mir schwant, daC usw. Heute kommt er gewiC; es schwant imr so. Er steuert 
der Unordnung. Als sie endlich schlief, traumten ihr hiJJhche Dinge (H Bohlau’s Adam und 
Eta, chap i) Er verfiel einem traungen Schicksal. Ich verfiel den Ideen, die du kennst 
(Otto Ernst’s Jugeitd ton heute, 4, 7) Man muB dem Bosen wehren mit barter Strafe. 

After transitive verbs of removal the dative is much used to indicate the person from whom 
• ’ ’ • ’ -r-- - 1 • jnirnieineBrieftascheweg He took my pocket-book away 

■ ■ ■ ■ U^. Der Wolf rauht dem Hirten Schafe. This dat is 

• n, but m German it does not in fact express separation, 
iv) denoting the person that is benefited or injured by the 


action 

e A declaration, response, announcement, signaling, advice, thus in general in accordance 
with the original meaning of the dative indicating the direction of an activity toward a goal, 
now usually a person antworten (see a, Note) to answer, aufbieten (earlier in the period emer 
Armee, alien semen Kraften, allem aufbieten, now with the acc , alle seme Krafte, alles auf- 
bieten, as the idea of a change of place here as in 267. 2 C c has suggested the use of the acc ) 
lit to send word to (an army, one’s physical or intellectual forces, &c ) to rise, now felt as meaning 
fn M t M ~T.. firv t .1, jjj elevated style, usually 

(emem fiir etwas burgen) to 
‘ ;nen to reply to, erwidem to 

lepiv to lieiieu Uiai LUIIIUKIII in eanv 1M n nnwn-irn rn nnt *1 tn tr, vincrpn 

to c . . ' ' 

moi 

by ■ . 

(at 

plat : , ■ ■ ; ■ - 

gen 

phieren, 

schreier 

auf dies '■ i ■ . ' ! 

Kellner ' ' 

notice tf ' ■ ■ . 


■ I ■ ' dem [ = von dem] 

■ ' . Compare 3 A 6 

Deiow 

g lo early N H G other verbs not included in the above lists governed the dat , such as 
bescheiden (Matth xxviu lB),heben (Ecclus vn 28, the dat still surviving after the derivatives 
belieben and geheben; see a above) m early N H G to be dear to, betten (see 269 0), schonen 

or 3 ^^ 

, vmdly 
Poetry 


stil 

1 


the fol- 


lowing pieiixes ao, an, aut, aus, bei, be'vor, em <■ 

inne, nach, nahe, ob, unter, vor, vo'rauf, vo’raus, vor . " . . 

and in a few cases uber and um. Exs Sem Beta 

attention Der Name fallt nur nicht gleich wieder i ■ - 

warm for hint, ts pitching into him the dative is not governed by em but belongs to the whole 
^ntence and hence is a dative of interest (see 3 B below) Der Tkger steUt dem Wilde nach 
ine hunter is on the watch for the game Es kam mir sonderbar vor. Er eilte mir voran He 
sroCes Unrecht widerfahren Mir ist viel Gutes von ihneii 

zgITs, 


sicher erscheme!i*'daB Sitak Whn ^ Neuere Nachrichten lassen esTls“ziemiich 

aemen, aau Hendnk Witboi der aufstandischen Bewegung nicht femsteht {Hamb. 
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Nachr., Oct. 15, 1904). Die Sprache steht den reichsten nahe, wenn nicht gleich oder iiber 
{Archiv fiir das Studnim der neueren Sprachen,^ 63, 197). Im Neuhoclideutschen kann sich dieser 
mechanische Trieb dem logischen Bedurfnis uberordnen (Andreas Heusler in Aiizeiger fur 
detUsches Altertum, 1902, p. 328). Er sagt ihm ab (early N.H.G.) He sends him a challenge, 
breaks with him, lit. announces that he has separated himself /rora him. Er schwort seinem Gott 
ab, or Er schwort dem Kaiser ab He renounces his god, or the emperor, lit. swears that he has 
separated himself from his gpd, or from the emperor, but the acc. often occurs here indicating 
a different point of view: seinen Gott, seinen Glauben, seine Farben abschworen to swear that 
one has given up (lit. put away) his god, his former faith, his colors. Ich habe allem Gliick 
entsagt I have renounced (lit. separated myself from) all happiness. Er weicht mir, dem Wagen 
aus. Du bist meinem Einflusse entwachsen. Er ist der Gefahr entflohen. Das Wort ist 
meinem Munde nur im Zom entfahren. Er entstammt einem alten patrizischen Geschlecht, 

a. Transitives having these prefixes take a direct object of the person or thing in the acc. 
and an object of the person or thing in the dat., denoting the individual to whose advantage or 
disadvantage the action accrues, or indicating a goal, place, association (see 262. 1. b, 3rd par.), 
separation, source: Er sagte, schrieb, telegraphierte, telephonierte ihm den Besuch ab He 
canceled his promised visit by spoken word, by letter, by wire, by phone, or often the acc. is 
suppressed: Er sagte, scbrieb usw. ihm ah. Er frocknete ihm den SchweiB ab. In poetic 
language Er trocknete der Stime den SchweiB, das Blut ab, but in plain prose von usually replaces 
the dative of the thing: Er trocknete den SchweiC von der Stime ab, also the dat. of the person 
after abwenden: Er wandte sich von mir ab. Er drangte ihm seine Ansichten auf, or with 
the omission of the dat., where it refers to the subject: Er setzte [sich] den Hut auf, but where 
the prepositional object is a thing the prepositional construction is usually employed or the 
object is suppressed: Man setzt das Essen auf den Tisch, or Man setzt das Essen auf. Er legt 
meinen Worten einen andem Sinn unter He puts another meaning into my words. Sie singt 
uns heute abend das Lied vor She is going to sing the song to us this evening. Er sagt mir BSses 
nach He speaks ill of me. Er bot mir seinen Beistand an. Er widersetzte sich der Obrigkeit. 
Du hast den Jiingling dem Verderben zugeftihrt. Er legt dem Pferde den Zaum an. Er setzte 
dem Pferde einen Sattel auf. Er setzte dem Buche eine Vorrede vor. Er legte dem Huhne 
Eier zum Briiten unter, Binde dir das Tuch um! Du hast mich allem Leiden entriickt. Er 
hat das Beste m seinen Werken (von) den Alten entlehnt. In the passive the accusative be- 
comes nominative, the dative remains: Eier wurden dem Huhne zum Briiten imtergelegt. 

At the first glance it might seem that the dative in many of these compounds depends upon 
the preposition contained in the compound. A closei* inspection, however, will show conclusively 
that the dative is used with an, auf, unter, vor even with verbs of motion, where according to 
usage elsewhere the acc. should be used. Contrary to older usage (see 262. I. b, 2nd par.) the 
dative is now used with these prefixes without regard to the idea of rest or motion. Different 
factors have brought about this uniformity. In many of the compounds the idea of reference 
(3. A below) or personal interest is stronger than the usual force of the preposition, and thus 
leads to the use of the dative. The words often have a figurative or altered meaning, so that 
the usual force of the preposition is not vividly felt. The use of the dative with the transitives 
here is made easy by the fact that the construction is thus conformed to one’of the commonest 
types in the language, namely, the use of the dative in connection with an accusative. For 
additional treatment of this common type see 262. I. b. 

The employment of the dative with wider here while it elsewhere only governs the accusative 
is explained by older usage, according to which it took either dative or accusative. To-day 
we find the dative after wider'faJfiren to happen to, befall, wider'stehen to be repugnant to, 
wider'streben to strive or struggle against, be opposed to, wider'sprecben or wider'reden to con- 
tradict, wider'streiten to clash with, militate against, sich wider'setzen to resist: Es widerstrebt 
meinem Gefiihl. Das widerstreitet tmseren Freiheitsbriefen. Er widersetzte sich dem Schutz- 
mann. The accusative is used with wider'raten to speak ^against, advise someone against, 
wider'legen to refute: Das sind Erscheinungen, welche die Verordnung eines Heilmittels wider- 
raten. Ich hatte es (object of wider) ihm widerraten. A little earlier in the period also wider- 
'sprechen was often used with an accusative. This older usage survives in unwider'sprechlich 
incontrovertible, which presupposes a transitive wider'sprechen: wiewohl Notizen dieser Art 
gehen unwidersprochen in die Welt {Hamburger Nachrichten, Jan. 1, 1907). Of course, such 
words as wider'rufen to retract, repeal, lit. to call back, wider'hallen (trans.; see 216. II. 3. A. e), 
&c. take the acc. as the noun is the object of the verb, the prefix being an adverb. 

b. Also a foreign prefix can take a dat. object if it has the force of a German prefix: Wir 
meiden den Bezirk, welcher dem schwedischen Kxiegsvolk kontribuiert (= beisteuert) (Frey- 
tag’s Rittmcisler, chap. iv). Wie konnen Sie mir dergleichen imputieren, was mir doch nicht 
einmal m Traume einfallen mirde! (Spielhagen’s SturmfhU, I. 9). Mit dem Adjektiv hat das 
Partizipium gemein, daC es einem Substantivum des Satzes attribuiert ist (Brugmann’s Kurze 
Vergleicliende Grammatik, p. 606). Wo ein Relativsatz einem einfachen Attribut koordiniert 
ist {Anssiger fur deutscJies AHerinm uud deuischo Lileralnr, xxix, 3. Januar 1904, p. 173). Ja 
sehen Sie, wenn man den Frauen opponiert (entgegentritt), so nennen sie das immer Grobheit 
(Otto Ernst’s Juge7id voii heute, 1, 10). _ Thus also adharieren to adhere to, aggregieren to attach 
(an officer) to, akklamieren to acclaim, applaud, applaudieren (sometimes also with acc.) to 
applaud, ein Wort einem anderen apponieren to place one word in apposition with another, 
assentieren to agree with, assistieren to help, be present at, attachieren to attach to the suite of 
(as in Er ist der [or bei der] Gesandtschaft attachiert), einem seine Ankunft avisieren, or einen 
von seiner Ankunft avisieren to notify someone of, &c., imponieren to impress forcibly, awe, 
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prSsidiercA (<onictimc< with acc.) to prc'iide over, einem etwas proponieren to propose *iomcth»nR 
to someone, einer Sachc elne andere substituieren or eine Sache statt dcr andcren subsUtuIeren 
to substitute one thing for another, sugBerieren to suggest to, sukiedieren to follow, sticccetl. 

C. Daiitc after Loosely Compounded Verbs. The dative object al^ 

• to, fall a 

, . • , mit Rat 

■ n Ruhme 

gereichen to rctlound to (one's) glory, standhalten to hold one's own against, worthaltcn to keep 

one’s promise with, zugote kommen to be to one's Iwncfit, hcimkomnicn to come home to (m a 
fig. sense), zu Hilfc kommen to come to one's aid, zustatten kommen to come in handy to, be of 
use to, zu stehen kommen (sec 269. 20) to cost, come to, einem for now often also incorrectly 
einen) zur Ader [Dlut understood) lassen to bleed (draw blood from) someone, helmleuchten 
to make short work w ith (someone), give (someone) a piece of one’s mind, turn (someone) off, 
einem or cinen (the cht. to lx: construcil ns the indirect object of the vxrb and angst as a noun 


den Hof machen to court, pay one's addresses to a lady, einem dreinreden to put in words and 
thus interrupt someone, das wort reden to defend, einem fiir etwas gutsagen to stand respon- 


(den Umstfinden usw.) Rechnung tragtn to t.ikc into account, make allowance for, gcnugtun 

' Tx.). not sein or not tun 


ihm rugute He gets the 


■ projektierten odcr wirk- 

lichvo — „ , .... s Jahren cln GenJeht erging (IIc>)>c'8 

Im Paradiese, I, chap. vii). Die Aiznei wird Ihnen gutlun. Sie tun mir Icid I feel quite soriy 
for you. Mut ist uns not und ein gcfafJter Geist (Schiller). Lenke deine Scelc jetit nuf andere 
meinetwegen Irdische Dinge, es tut dir not (Hauptmann’s Der arme Iletnrtch, -I), Das ist, was 
uns not tut. 

We often fmd this favorite dative construction where in Cnghdi we have a prcposttion.al 
object.^ In German both of these constructions arc usctl with a slight shade of meaning. Tlie 
preposition piints to a person toward whom the activity is directed, while the simple dative 

personal interests 

■ ’ ■ nacht hatte (fiocthe's 

■ ■ ’ fbuttner'ft Im Bfre- 


V.,mach!ni: d„ Tanu ‘'■“'S'i'. 


mind that, &c. Er f 
gute I put it down to 
niebt angenommen w 
p 20S) made allowar 
please him. Nieman 
nichts weis Tell me m 


1 zu Gemtlte, daU usw. I imnrescfd urvm 


Kuiuei riiege was zulelde. 


4. A. 6. 

Participles, Adverbs, Nouns. Also adirrtives, par- 

^ a person) 
dng faith- 

Ks!* “* “'■ ‘=‘ “*<■• feind He is'an''cnemy to'me! 

ate^used wilh the lt'ive:‘'’° P“«iciples, and adverbs whieh 
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Nadir. i Oct. 15, 1904). Die Sprache steht den reichsten nahe, wenn nicht gleich Oder liber 
(Ardiivfur das Stadium der neueren Spradten, 63, 197). Im Neuhochdeutschen kann sich dieser 
mechanische Trieb dem logischen Bediirfnis xiberordnen (Andreas Heusler in Aiizeiger fiir 
deutsdies Altertnm, 1902, p. 328). Er sagt ihm ab (early N.H.G.) He sends him a challenge, 
breaks with him, lit. announces that he has separated himself from him. Er schwort seinem Gott 
ab, or Er schwort dem Kaiser ab He renounces his god, or the emperor, lit. swears that he has 
separated himself from his god, or from the emperor, but the acc. often occurs here indicating 
a different point of view: seinen Gott, seinen Glauben, seine Farben abschworen to swear that 
one has given up (lit. put away) his god, his former faith, his colors. Ich habe allem Gliick 
entsagt I have renounced (lit. separated myself from) all happiness. Er weicht mir, dem Wagen 
aus. Du bist meinem Einflusse entwachsen. Er ist der Gefahr entflohen. Das Wort ist 
meinem Munde nur im Zom entfahren. Er entstammt einem alten patrizischen Geschlecht. 

a. Transitives having these prefixes take a direct object of the person or thing in the acc. 
and an object of the person or thing in the dat., denoting the individual to whose advantage or 
disadvantage the action accrues, or indicating a goal, place, association (see 262. L &, 3rd par.), 
separation, source: Er sagte, schrieb, telegraphierte, telephonierte iinn den Besuch ab He 
canceled his promised visit by spoken word, by letter, by wire, by phone, or often the acc. is 
suppressed: Er sagte, schrieb usw, ihm ab. Er trocknete ihm den SchweiC ab. In poetic 
language Er trocknete der Stime den Schweifi, das Blut ab, but in plain prose von usually replaces 
the dative of the thing: Er trocknete den Schweifi von der Stime ab, also the dat. of the person 
after abwenden: Er wandte sich von mir ab. Er drangte ihm seine Ansichten auf, or with 
the omission of the dat., where it refers to the subject: Er setzte [sich] den Hut auf, but where 
the prepositional object is a thing the prepositional construction is usually employed or the 
object is suppressed: Man setzt das Essen auf den Tisch, or Man setzt das Essen atff. Er legt 
meinen Worten einen andem Sinn tmter He puts another meaning into my words. Sie singt 
uns heute abend das Lied vor She is going to sing the song to us this evening. Er sagt mir Boses 
nach He speaks ill of me. Er bot mir seinen Beistand an. Er widersetzte sich der Obrigkeit. 
Du hast den Jiingling dem Verderben zugefiihrt. Er legt dem Pferde den Zaum an. Er setzte 
dem Pferde einen Sattel auf. Er setzte dem Buche eine Vorrede vor. Er legte dem Huhne 
Eier zum Briiten unter. Binde dir das Tuch um! Du hast mich allem Leiden entriickt. Er 
hat das Beste in seinen Werken (von) den Alten entlehnt. In the passive the accusative be- 
comes nominative, the dative remains: Eier wurden dem Huhne zum Briiten untergelegt. 

At the first glance it might seem that the dative in many of these compounds depends upon 
the preposition contained in the compound. A closei' inspection, however, will show conclusively 
that the dative is used with an, auf, unter, vor even with verbs of motion, where according to 
usage elsewhere the acc. should be used. Contrary to older usage (see 262. 1. &, 2nd par.) the 
dative is now used with these prefixes without regard to the idea of rest or motion. Different 
factors have brought about this uniformity. In many of the compounds the idea of reference 
(3. A below) or personal interest is stronger than the usual force of the preposition, and thus 
leads to the use of the dative. The words often have a figurative or altered meaning, so that 
the usual force of the preposition is not vividly felt. The use of the dative with the transitives 
here is made easy by the fact that the construction is thus conformed to one*'of the commonest 
types in the language, namely, the use of the dative in connection with an accusative. For 
additional treatment of this common type see 262. I, &. • ^ 

The employment of the dative with wider here while it elsewhere only governs the accusative 
is explained by older usage, according to which it took either dative or accusative. To-day 
we find the dative after wider'fahren to happen to, befall, wider'stehen to be repugnant to, 
wider'streben to strive or struggle against, be opposed to, wider'sprechen or wider'reden to con- 
tradict, wider'streiten to clash with, militate against, sich wider'setzen to resist: Es widerstrebt 
meinem Gefiihl. Das widerstreitet tmseren Freiheitsbriefen. Er widersetzte sich dem Schutz- 
mann. The accusative is used with wider'raten ,to speak ^against, advise someone against, 
wider'legen to refute: Das sind Erscheinungen, welche die Verordntmg eines Heilmittels wider- 
raten. Ich hatte es (object of wider) ihm widerraten. A little earlier in the period also wider- 
'sprechen was often used with an accusative. This older usage survives in unwider'sprechlich 
incontrovertible, which presupposes a transitive wider'sprechen: wiewohl Hotizen dieser Art 
gehen unwidersprochen in die Welt {Hamburger Nadiridiien^ Jan. 1, 1907). Of course, such 
words as wider'rufen to retract, repeal, lit. to call back, wider'hallen (trans.; see 216. II. 3. A. e), 
&c. take the acc. as the noun is the object of the verb, the prefix being an adverb. 

b. Also a foreign prefix can take a dat. object if it has the force of a German prefix: Wir 
meiden den Bezirk, welcher dem schwedischen Kxiegsvolk kontribuiert (= beisteuert) (Frey- 
tag’s Rittmeisier^ chap. iv). Wie kormen Sie mir dergleichen imputieren, was doch nicht 
einmal im Traume einfallen wiirde! (Spielhagen’s Sturmflut^ I. 9). Mit dem Adjektiv hat das 
Partizipium gemein, daC es einem Substantivum des Satzes attribuiert ist (Brugmann’s Kurze 
Vcrgleidiende Graminatikf p. 606). Wo ein Relativsatz einem einfachen Attribut ‘ koordiniert 
ist {Anzeiger fur deutsdies AUertnm und detUsdie LiteraUiry xxix, 3. Januar 1904, p. 173). Ja 
sehen Sie, wenn man den Frauen opponiert (entgegentritt), so nennen sie das immer Grobheit 
(Otto Ernst’s Jugend vou heute, 1, 10). Thus also adh^ieren to adhere to, aggregieren to attach 
(an officer) to, akklamieren to acclaim, applaud, applaudieren (sometimes also with acc.) to 
applaud, ein Wort einem anderen apponieren to place one word in apposition with another, 
assentieren to agree with, assistieren to help, be present at, attachieren to attach to the suite of 
(as in Er ist der [or bei der] Gesandtschaft attachiert), einem seine Ankunft avisieren, or einen 
von seiner Ankunft avisieren to notify someone of, &c., imponieren to impress forcibly, awe, 
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C. Dahve after Loosely Compounded Verbs The dative object also stands after a number 
of verbs loosely compounded with an adjective, noun, adverb, or prep phrase sich Bahn brechen 
to break a path for one’s self, anhewnf alien to fall to (one’s lot), devolve upon, escheat to, fall a 
prey to, cs fallt mir leicht it is, comes easy to me, es geht mir gut I am (doing) well, mit Rat 
und Hilfc zur Hand gehen to assist by word or deed, zu Leibe gehen to attack, zum Ruhine 

gereichen to redound to ■ ■ ■ * 

^ : beof 

to, emem (or now often also incorrectly 
raw blood from) someone, heimleuchten 
to make short work with (someone), give (someone) a piece of one’s mind, turn (someone) off, 
einem or emen (the dat to be construed as the indirect object of the verb and angst as a noun 
used as direct object, the acc to be construed as the direct object of the verb and angst as an 
objective predicate adjective) * r*” ’ - 
construed as an adverb with d 

emem gnisehg machen to mal 

excited, emem warm machen lo iiiaKe it not lor someone, einem nut alten brinnerungen warm 
machen to warm someone up or thaw him out by arousing old memories in him, cmer Dame 
den Hof machen to court, pay one’s addresses to a lady, emem dreinreden to put in words and 
thus interrupt someone, das Wort reden to defend, emem fhr etwas gutsagen to stand respon- 
sible to someone for something, lohsmgen to sing praises to, hohnsprechen (sep ) to scoff at, 
einem zur Vemunft sprechen to urge one to come to reason, be reasonable. Rede stehen to answer 
one, account to someone for something, ztt Diensten stehen to be at one's semee, emer Sache 
(den Umstanden. usw.) Rechnung tragen to take into account, make allowance for, genugtun 
’ ' " * ■ withpity (secex),notsemornottun. 

, wehtun to hurt, grieve, sauer warden 
■ ■ 'en to fall to (one’s) lot , emem Dank 
fur etwas wissen to be thankful to someone for something, wohlwollcn to be kindly disposed 
toward, heimzahlen to pay (someone) back (fig ), and many others of like formation Exs 
Das gereicht ihm zum Rtxhme That redounds to his glory Das komint ihm zugute He gets the 
benefit of It Die Erfahnmg kommt ihm zustatten Expenen-''' 

soU ihm teuer zu stehen kommen He shall pay dearly^ for tl I ■ ' ' ' . ■ • ■ 

Absicht gehaht, mir e * : * aul K ■ !'. ' 

sprach der Mutter zu ■ . ■ ten in • ■ , 

besten Freunde, hat ‘ ' ■ ' ' , was ' ' ■ ■ 

hch voUzogenen Heirat geworden ist, von der vor etwa sechs J ' ' i 

Im Faradtese, 1, chap vii) Die Arznei wird Hmen guttun.' bie tun mir leid I feel quite sorry 
for you Mut ist uns not und em gefaCter Geist (Schiller). Lenke deme Seele jetzt auf andere 
memetwegen irdiscUe Dmge, es tut dir not (Hauptmann’s Der arme Hnnnck, 4) Das ist, was 
uns not tut. 

We often find this favorite dative construction where in English we have a Drenositionil 
object In German ^ 

preposition points to a 


Such compounds occur oft^ m c^uection with a dat of the person or thing, and an acc of the 
person or t^ng, or a clause Ernes Tagesstiegauch erlangsam undgewichtig die drei Treppen ztt 
Susannes Wohnung ^auf, um sich der Tante m Erumerung zu brmgen (Isolde Kuri’s D™ 
Verimcktjnsder Tante Susanne) Ich fUhrte ihm zu Gemflte, dafj usw. I impressed upon his 
^^'S^^^®^“Famihe dem Blende preis. Icll hielt es semer UnSseS zu- 

iSht aSgeno^r- ° Aher man wuOte. dafl d-r F-'r 2eit m Polchow 

p 208) made aU< ‘ ' i' Ihagen ’s ifemn, 

please him Nie ■ ’■ . ■ One can never 

mchts weis Tell i ; . Mach’ mir 

4. A b^ ^ These verbs are enumerated in 219, 

Participles, Adverh^ ai , - t- 

t ■ ■ a person) 

arf used with ^thedltlve?^^ pnndpal adjectives, participles, and adverbs which 
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a. Those signifying inclination, attitude (harshness, kindness, favorableness, &c.), gratifi- 
cation, comfort, service, benefit, a sufficiency, a belonging to, being peculiar to, fidelity, obedience, 
fitness, nearness, association, similarity, conformity, superiority, and their opppsites, all of ' 
which conform in general meaning to the verbs in 1. A above: Er ist mir gram He has conceived 
a dislike toward me. Er ist mir hose (angry at). Sie ist mir, meinem Plane nicht hold. Hit 

Besuch ist mir stets angenehm. Weil weil’s nicht wahr ist; und weil mir nichts zuwiderer 

ist als die Unwahrheit (Wildbrandt’s Die gute Lorelei, vii). Sein Vergehen ist ihm leid He is 
sorry for his fault. LaB dir das nicht leid sein! Don’t be uneasy about that! Das XJntemehmen 
■wurde ihm leid He began to repent of his enterprise. Diese Speise ist dem Kranken nicht zu- 
traglich or bekommlich. Die Maikafer sind den Baumen schadlich. Die mir gehorigen Bucher 
the books which belong to me. Naschen ist den Edndem eigen. Das Madchen ist ihm treu. 
Er ist seinen Idealen abtriinnig geworden. Er wohnt uns am nachsten. Meinem Hause 
benachbart liegt das Haus eines jiidischen Mannes (Heyse’s Maria von Magdala, 1, 5). Der 
Knabe ist dem Vater sehr ahnlich. Die Kamele lagem Felsblocken gleich im Sande. Die 
Richtimg des Stromes, der Stromstrich, lauft hier dem Ufer nicht parallel. Er ist mir darin 
fiber He is superior to me in that, but when the subject is a thing fiber has developed a meaning 
somewhat different in its application: Das Leben, das sie jetzt ffihrte, war ihr ohnehin fiber 
geworden (Telmann’s Wahrheit, IX) She had besides become sick of the life, &c. 

Note. The dative after adjectives, participles, and verbs is often replaced by a prep, constniction. Except in 
figurative language, or in case of personification where things are represented as having interests, as in the tenth 
sentence, the prep, construction is the rule for nouns representing things, and is also common for persons, as the various 
prepositions can express so many appropriate shades of meaning: Er ist mir geneigt He is favorably indined i&ivard 
me, but Der Mensch ist zum Bosen geneigt Mayt is indined to evil. Die Schuhe passen mir The shoes fit me, but 
Der Deckel paBt auf den Topf The lid fits on the kettle. Die beiden Leute passen recht zu einander The two form 
a good match. Das Haus gehort (belongs) mir. Er gehort in das Haus The house is the place for him. Er gehdrt 
unter meine besten Freunde He is one of my best friends. Er gehdrt zu unsrer Freundschaft He belongs to our circle 
of friends. Dieser Schuh gehdrt auf den linken FuB. Die Anmerkimg gehdrt nicht hierher, sondem an eine andere 
SteUe. 

h. The dat. also stands after adjectives in many set expressions in connection with a verb, 
especialty an impersonal verb: Mir ist wirr im Kopf My head is confused. Mir ist gar nicht 
lacherlich zu Mute I am by no means in a laughing mood. Mir wird von alledem so dumm, 
als ging' mir ein Miihlrad im Kopf herum. Mir ist iibel I feel sick at my stomach. 

B. Dative after Nouns. The dative is sometimes found with nouns which 
have meanings and form corresponding to verbs in 1 and adjectives in A above; 
Vergebens war es, dal5 der Biirgermeister Gehorsam dem Gesetze forderte (Im- 
mermann’s Miinchhausen, 6, 11). Diese Kunstwerke sind blofi seit 1816 nach 
ihrer Einverleibung dem britischen Museum in die allgemeine Kenntnis iiber- 
gegangen (Springer’s Kunsthistorische Brief e, p. 197). Ich schwore Treue der 
Verfassung, Gehorsam den Gesetzen usw. (official oath prescribed Aug. 14, 
1919). Altho this dative has been attempted by different authors, it has not 
become established, and is usually replaced by a prep, construction: Daff sich 
fiir die Jugend Gehorsam unter das Gesetz zieme (Gutzkow). Der Gehorsam 
der Untertanen gegen die Obrigkeit. In many cases, however, the dative is 
seemingly connected with a noun, where in reality it belongs to the sentence as 
a whole, i.e. it is in fact a sentence dative as described in 3, A, B, C below: 
Er war mir ein Vater. Er ist . . . ein Muster Biirgern und Bauern (Goethe’s 
H. und D., Ill, 53). Das war euch eine Freude That was a joy, I can tell you. 

3. The Sente?ice Dative. The dative in the preceding articles is more or less 
connected with a single verb, verbal expression, or an adjective whose meaning 
it completes, but the dative of the person (or far less commonly of the thing) 
interested in the statement is often used to qualify the whole sentence, and thus 
is not limited to a definite group of verbs or adjectives. This dative shows the 
following shades of use : 

A. The Dative of Reference. The dative often denotes the person to whom 
the statement seems true, or with reference to whom it holds good : Wir heiJBen 
ihm nur Kinder We are to him only children. Sie ist mir schon To me she is 
pretty. , Das ist mir ein Ratsel That is a riddle to me. Das bleibt mir ein 
grofier Trost. Das Kleid ist mir zu lang The dress is too long for me. Der 
Rock ist ihm nicht weit genug. Das ist mir nicht ganz klar. Es klang dem 
peinlich gespannten Ohr wie fernher rauschendes Wasser. Bin ich derselbe 
denn nicht mehr, dem hier sonst alle Tiiren sprangen? Am I not any more the 
same man, to whom once all doors stood open? Mir (upon me, as far as I am 
concerned) hinterUeC seine Rede einen tiefen Eindruck. Das ist mir nicht 
erinnerlich I do not remember that. Er machte es mir leicht He made it easy 
for .me. Er machte es mir moglich zu reisen. Dem Zomigen wallt das Blut, 
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schwellen die Muskeln, dem Argerlichen lauft die Galle uber. „Willst du sem 
Werben erne Drohung neiinen?“ »Es ist die schreckUchste voa alien imr“ 
(Goethe’s Iphigeme, 1, 2) Mir war zuweilen, als sei ich von unserm lieben 
Gott geschieden (Freytag’s Rtllmetster, ix) Ich mochte dir was sem konnen 
(Hauptmann’s Einsame Menschen, 2) So (because he was supposed to be 
unacquainted with the German language) konnte er sich kleine Frechheiten ef- 
lauben, die emem anderen mcht durchgegangen waren (Beyerlein’s Jena oder 
Sedan?, iv) This dative is often found m the old verbless attributive type of 
sentence described in 262 1 h Note Freies Wort jeder Partei (on the title page 
of Der Tai) The columns of tins newspaper are open to every party The noun 
Wort IS here the logical subject and the attributive adjective freies is the logical 
predicate The dative is also often used here where the attributiv e adjective is 
the logical objective predicate Freie Balm dem Tuchtigenl Lei us keep the road 
(to employment, promotion in public service, &c ) open to able men Freie is 
here the logical objective predicate to Bahn, which is the object of some verb 
understood Compare 262. Ill 2 B Similarly the dative is found in verbless 
subordinate clauses of the old appositional type So spnch von Szylla, leibhch 
dir Geschwisterkmd (Goethes Fattsi, 1 8813) 

A preposition can often replace the dative here, usually, however, with a 
shade of meaning Die Nachncht war memem Vater wichtig The news uas tnt- 
Porlanl to my father, i e he felt it as such, but Die Nachncht war fur memen 
Vater wichtig The news was of tmportance for my father, i e in and of itselb 
whether he was conscious of it or not Er ist den Armen eia Vater He ts a 
father to the poor (and they feel the results of this relation), but Der nicht jung 
war nut unsem Junglmgen, [ dem unsre Worte mcht zum Herzen tonen, | kann 
er em Vater sem zu semen Sohnen? (Schiller s Jtmgfrau, Prolog, 3) because the 
poet calls attention to the attitude rather than its resultant effects upon the 
persons 

a Dative of Agent After the predicate modal verbal (180 A) and after verbal adjectives 
in -bar, -bch, and -sam, this dat has the force of a datiie of ^ 

the person m the dat with reference to whom the statem 
performing the action holds good is also ' 
getragen — (es istl keiaetn SterbUchen. z 
the expression Das macht inir zu schaffet 
express>ion In connection with the modal 
and often necessary to make the thought cle . 
with -bar, -hch, and -sam, the dat is usual '' 

« uv - _ n ^ “ 


V u L ujuiw versrrrn 0.1. 1. . Anspm“ch 

en, euie 
(Pranz s 

u.iuve wouiu impart a subjective meRn no. force 

personal view of the speaker Also when lasset 
with passive force the agent can be m the dat 
dem) Volke sehen (Gellert) Other examples a 
aatiw IS also found with a passive perfect part 
von kemem Zeugen behorcht 

^ Poetic Dative of Cause In poetic lane j very common to denote a person 

dir . . . bien. ich behte nirlit Atr - 


bel 

eJa 


o C vjciiuic a person 

oien, icn bebte mcht dir (m prose vot 
Un prose von dem) StoB des Widders 

K lue uative is usually replaced by a ™rep cSrua.on* ^ 


schonste Gluck der Erde Irrf» teb I bluht gewili daS 
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This dative, tho not infrequent with intransitives, is much more common 
with transitives, where it is often used even when from an English standpoint 
there seems to be no need of it: Schreiben Sie mir diese Aufgabe ab Copy this 
exercise for me. Komm’ auch, sieh’ dir’s an Come too anddook at it for your- 
self. Er kauft seinem Sohne ein- Pferd. Kammerer: Sie stirbt. Ute: Ich 
konnt’ ihr (for her sake) wiinschen, es ware so! (Hebbel’s Niheliingen, II, vi, 5). 
Keinem anderen wollte sie den Karren ziehen, aber ihm (Carl Busse’s Die 
sch'dne Andrea). So nahm ich mir (not translated into English) zu Hause nur 
Zeit, mich anzuziehen (dress) und zu friihstiicken, und fuhr sofort wieder nach 
Siebenschlofi (name of a castle). 

This dative is much used in prose, but very much more so in poetry: Wohl 
wittert jedes Wesen seinen Feind; | drum hegt auch dir (in prose gegen dich) 
der Kaiser wildern Hab | und unversdhnlicheren, als mir ( = gegen mich) selbst 
(Uhland). 

a. This dat. is used with unusual frequency instead of a possessive or a genitive: Der Kopf 
brummt mir My head is just roaring. Mir juckt der ganze Leib. Sie putzt sich die Zahne She 
is brushing her teeth. Mir (or Dem Wilhelm) scheint die Sonne ins Gesicht The sun shines.in 
my (or William’s) face. Here, as in English, the possessive or gen. might also be used: Die 
Sonne scheint in mein Gesicht (or in Wilhelms Gesicht). These two constructions are not, 
however, exactly equivalent in force: Dem Pferde sitzt eine Wespe auf dem Riicken, but Dies 
Bild zeigt ein schones Pferd, auf dessen Riicken ein kleiner Knabe sitzt. Compare with: “She 
looked me tenderly in the eyes” as contrasted with “The doctor looked in my eyes” (to examine 
them). The dat. makes more prominent the person to whose advantage or disadvantage the 
action accrues. Thus the possessive, not the dative, is used in Da zerrih der Hohepriester seinen 
Rock (Mark xiv. 63), as the high priest had no desire of injuring himself in tearing his coat, but 
the dative is in place where it is desired to show that an injury or loss ensues: Der Jtmge zerriC 
sich berm Fallen den Rock. Sometimes both dat. and possessive are used: Es gibt bose Gei- 
ster, I die in des Menschen unverwahrter Brust j sich augenblicklich ihren Wolmsitz nehmen 
(Schiller). This double construction is in our own time a characteristic of popular speech: 
Wenn ich an den Arend (name) jetzt denke und an Sie, Herr Kunemund, und an die Gertrud 
und die Hunde und das iibrige Vieh rmd das ganze gute alte Leben, so koimte ich mir mein 
Hemde in meinen Tranen waschen (Raabe’s Meister Autor, chap. 17). See also 138. 3. 

In all these examples the dative can still be construed as a sentence modifier, a dative of in- 
terest, but there has long been a tendency here, as in the last example, to bring the dative into 
relation to some noun in the sentence with which it is associated in thought. This tendency 
often, as in 138. 2. c, goes so far that the dative ceases to be a sentence modifier and becomes a 
modifier of the noun. 

C. Ethical Dative. The dat. is not only, as in the preceding article, used to 
denote the person who has a material interest in the action, but is also often 
employed to denote the person who has or is expected to have an emotional 
interest in the statement, especially a dat. of a personal pronoun in the 1st 
or 2nd person which is frequently in conversation inserted here and there, in 
some particular proposition, to indicate that that particular point seems im- 
portant to the speaker or should be noted by the person addressed: Sieh mir 
nicht so finster aus Pray, don’t look so sullen. Das war euch eine Freude That 
was a joy, I can tell you. Seid mir recht artig, ihr Kinder Come, children, I 
do want you to be real good. Daf5 mir keiner aufs Eis geht! I don’t want one 
of you to go upon the ice. Rede mir doch nur! Come, don’t be bashful, speak 
right out, for I am anxious to hear it. Sprich dem Vater (not an indirect object 
here, but an ethical dat.) lieber nicht erst von diesem Vorhaben Don’t say 
anything to father about this plan now, for you can expect from him no interest 
in it, but rather opposition. Kriimmt mir kein Haar auf dem Haupt eures 
Herrn! (Ebner-Eschenbach’s Jakoh Szela, p. 117) I warn you, don’t you harm 
a hair on the head of your master. Immer wufite sie etwas FTeues, und so giftig 
kam Ihnen bei ihr alles heraus She always had something new to relate, and I 
tell ^'^ou, she had a mean way of telling it. This dat. cannot easily be rendered 
into modern English, tho the same construction is common in Shakespeare: 
Whip me such honest knaves {Othello, I, 1. 47). 

4, In the eighteenth century and even later a dat. is found with fiihlen, kennen, wissen, and 
wollen, begehren, fordem, where a prep, phrase is now used: Ich ffihle mir (now in mir) Hoff- 
nung, Mut und &aft (Goethe). Ich hatte eine gro/Sere Heiterkeit des Geistes gewoimen, als 
ich mir (an mir) lange nicht gekannt (Goethe). Und hatt’ ich dir (bei dir) ein so versohniich 
Herz gewuCt (Schiller). WelB ich, was Saladin mir (von mir) will? (Lessing). Was sie ihm 
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woUe (Frcytac’s BtM, I, 200). Was mir (von die G8 Uiche 
iSeist). Ein Mdrer Kaiser fordert Euch (von Euch)^ dasselbe (Gi 
6. It is a marked peculiarity of the uneducated in the North 
often tsherc a datiw is in piace, and on the other hand a '' 

employed: LaB mir in Ruhl Ich hab» mchts mit dich zu sebaffeni ' 
jdhnge Reich, p- 128). This is due to the fact that in Low German 
have a different form for dat. and acc.: ml = H.G. mir and micnj 


begehrt, das weiff ich (H. v. 
rillparzcr’s Oltokar, 3). 
that they use an accusative 
.here an accusative should be 
(May in Halbc’s Das tausend^ 
the personal pronouns do not 
di = H.G. dir and dich. 


Either Dative or Accusative according to Meaning or from 
Unsettled Usage. 

259. Some verbs take the dat. or acc. according to the meaning involved, 
while others, on account of fluctuation of usage, admit of both cases without 
a difference of meaning. The difference of construction with the same verb 
usually results from analogy, the verb breaking away from its original construc- 
tion to follow that of another verb of the same meaning, 

1. ANGEHEN to concern, usually with acc., but occasionally also wth dat. in accordance 

with the natu ‘ ‘ interests (sM 

258. 1): Was " 

doch aus, als (Otto Ericr s 

Struensee, p 2 . , , 

2. AUKOl ■ ■ ■ ■ at mir auf cin. 

paar Taler nicht an 1 do not mmd giving a lew talers more, (n) To gel at, w ith dat.: Man kann 
dem Verbrecher nicht ankommen. (c) To come (hard, easy, &c.) Jor, with acc. early in the 
period ^ ^ -••••••" • ■ erance of 

either (Genesis 

XXXV. mir hart 

angekt \n 2 cngni- 

ber’s wiiA -L.!* iiiicu uari an, mich zu verstellen (Marnot) Sie fiihlte, dsu 

sie den gr&Bten Verlust erlitt, daB es ftlr die anderen, so schwer es sie ankam, doch nicht das 
bedeutete, "wie fUr s'le (G. Ompteda). (d) To heJall,come upon, with acc. in early N.H.G,, later 
also frequently with dat., — - ' ’* 

ankomen (Psalm Iv. G). 1 

'''-T — 

das < ■ ■ . ■ : ■ ■ , — '■ * P * * 1 * 1 1 . 

ihre . . ■ . I “ ' ■ ■■ 

Neil • ■ • . ■ 'i , , • 

an (lb.). (E) i 0 off cor (to the senses, imaginati ' II. > \'- 

perten so heimlich auf den TTntersetzem. daB es il ■ .. 

geschmack der paxadiesischcfn Ereuden (Lauff's Frau Aieil, p. 70). 

3. ANLIEGEN to entreat, usually with dat., tho occasionally the acc. after the analogy of 
angehen to entreat is found: Ich lag der Mutter an, und diese suchte den Vater zu beredeP. 
Hiex lag Antonio den Kdnig sehr an, ihm beizuspringen (Lessing, 0, 163), 

4. ANWANDELN to befall, come over, usually w’itn acc., occasionally also intransitively 
with dat.: Furcht wandelt mich nicht an. Was ist dir angewandelt? (Tieck). Und sollte es 
einem mal so anwandeln, daB man von ernem anderen denkt usw. (Boy-Ed’s Das ABC des 
Lebens,p. 140). 

5 AUSBIETEN to ghe notice to leaie the house, city, &c , with dat. or acc., now replaced by 
auaweisen with acc.; Ich biete dem Junker aus (Schiller) I’ll give the young gent notice to keep 
off the premises. In Wien hat man alle Fremden ausgeboten (Goethe) In Vienna all strangers 
have been given notice to leave. 

6. BEDEUTEN to instruct, inform, give a sign to somebody that or to (with dependent clause 
or infin.), to give somebody to understand, to order, except in the first two meanings usually w*ith 

/A®’ ?•' ^ clause or infinitive: Man 

bedeutet dun zu schweigen (Otto Ernst s Flachsmann als Ersteher, 3,8). The acc. of the person 

„ thA r., 1 . f,,, * . , ^ me.anings 

sprach, kam der 
ung und Wahrhett, 
Winke der Hand, 


s the rule for the first two mearuno's an,-< 5a ..ip^ — * • 
Therese bedeuti 
Pfairer ans Few 
11,10). DieFn 
Platz zu nehme 


^ bei sich habe (Schdnherr’s SmZ;endtag’ p. 71), 

oerson -- - 


, Earlier in the 
, . bedeute ihn seiner 
ini oj to his duty. The acc. of the 
construction here: Schnell werden 
Er will sich nicht bedeuten lassen 
s the dative here: LaB dir bedeuten, 

ommend, commit, with acc. 
■ ‘inen Geist in delne Hende 
> (n) Befehlen to command, 
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to give a command to, with dat. of person: Er befahl mir hinzugehen. (c) Befehlen to order to 
appear at, summons, invite (used in circles where the invitation is equal to a command as in case 
of an invitation or request from a prince, king), with acc. of the person; Der Fiirst befahl ihn 
zur T^el The prince invited him to dinner. In the meanings to desire, order to bring or pass 
(a thing) with acc.: Befiehlst du deine Pfeife, Papa? (Sudermann^s Heimat, 1, 6). Be- 
fehlen Sie noch etwas Suppe? May I help you to some more soup? (d) Befehligen usually used 
in the sense of to have command of (in a military sense), with acc. of the thing: Er befehligt das 
Heer, den linken Fliigel des Heeres. ( e ) Gebieten with a simple acc. of the thing, to enjoin, 
impose, reqtdre: Er gebietet Stillschweigen. Die Freundschaft gebietet es. With the simple 
dative of the person or personified thing, to govern, rule, curb, bridle: So vielen gebietest du! 
(Schiller’s Wallenstehis Tod, 2, 3). Er gebietet seinen Leidenschaften. With dat. of person 
and acc. of thing: Er gebietet ihnen Stillschweigen. 

8 . BELIEBEN: ( a ) to choose, please, like, with dat. when the subject is a thing, when it is 
a person, with acc.: Es beliebte ihm nicht zu antworten He did not choose to answer. Nehmen 
Sie, was Ihnen beliebt (pleases). Belieben Sie (would you like to have) roten Wein? (b) To 
inspire love in somebody for sofnethmg, with dat. of person and acc. of thing, a Swiss idiom: [Er] 
wandte sich an die Regierung, indem er ihr die Erhaltung einzelner schoner Baume als einen 
allgemeinen Grundsatz belieben wollte (Keller’s Seldw,, 2, 262). 

9. BETTEK: ( a ) to make the bed{s), always intrans.: Das Madchen hat noch nicht gebettet. 
Also a dat. of interest can be associated with the verb, to prepare a couch for, to bed (horses, &c.): 
Wem (for whom) die Liebe bettet, ruhet gut (Chamisso). Er bettet dem Vieh. ( b ) In the 
sense to lay one* s self or so7neone down to repose\)e\^on was used earlier in the period intransitively 
with a dat. of interest, while present usage employs it transitively with a direct object after the 
analogy of sich hinlegen, or einen ins Bett legen: Bettet ich mir in die Helle ( Sihe | so bistu 
auch da (Psalm cxxxix. 8). Noch versuch’ ich’s, sie zu retten, | wo nicht, auf ihrem Sarge mir 
zu betten (Schiller’s Maria, 3, 8). Ich bettete mich auf weiches Moos. Die Mutter bettete 
das Kind in die Kammer. The dative still survives in poetic style. 

10. BEZAHLEN to pay, with the dat. of the person and acc. of the thing when there are two 
objects, but with the acc. of the person if the thing stands after a prep, or is omitted altogether: 
Ich habe dem Schneider die Rechnung bezahlt. Ich habe den Rock or fiir den Rock bezahlt. 
Ich habe die Rechnung bezahlt. Ich habe den Schneider fiir den Rock bezahlt. Ich habe den 
Schneider bezahlt. Sometimes, however, the dat. in the latter case, especially in a figurative 
sense: Das Madchen selbst .... mit deren Hoffnung ] er gem mir zu bezahlen schiene (Lessing’s 
Nathan, 4, 4). Ich will ihnen (more commonly sie) mit ihrer Miinze bezahlen (Freytag’s Der 
Ritt7neister voji Alt-Rose7i, chap. VII). 

11. DtJNKEN (and tlae rare form diinkeln) and the less common form BEDUNKEN (and 
the rare form bedtinkeln) to seem took in early N.H.G. the acc. almost regularly, but now, after 
the analogy of vorkommen and scheinen to seem, take also the dat. : Es diinkt mich or mir, daC 
usw. Compare 186. A. I. 1. 6. (3). 

12. GELTEN: ( a ) to be ahned at, be i7ite7ided for, with dat.: Der Anschlag gait nicht seinem 
Leben, sondem seinem Geld. Wem gilt diese Bemerkung? ( b ) To concern, be valued at, be 
worth, with adverbial acc., sometimes also with dat. of interest in addition to the acc.: Es gilt 
sein Leben It concerns his life, or His life is at stake. Das Buch gilt einen Taler. Das Ge- 
malde gilt mir zehnmal mehr (acc.) als es mir kostet. 

13. GELUSTEN to covet, loitgfor, lust after, with acc. of the person and gen. of the thing, or 
more commonly the thing is in the dat. after the prep, nach: Las dich nicht geliisten deines 
Nehesten Weibs (Exodus xx. 17). Es geliistet das Kind nach dem Obst. Also the dat. of the 
person is here sometimes used, after the analogy of the dat. with other verbs of kindred meaning 
as belieben, gefallen: Es geliistete ihnen nach einer Zyane (blue-bottle) (von Hormann). See 
also 262. II. B. d, 2nd par. • 

14. GETRAUEN, TRAUEN: ( a ) The simple verb trauen in the meaning to trust m, rely 

up07i, takes the dat. or a prep, phrase: Ich traue iVim or auf (261. A) ihn. Ich traue ihm nicht 
liber die Gasse I would not trust him across the street, ( b ) Trauen or now more commonly 
getrauen to dare, venture, with acc., rarely with dat., if there is no dependent infinitive: Ich 
(ge)traute mich nicht dorthin I did not venture to go there. Ich (ge)traue mich nicht zu 
ihm (to go to this house), (c) Trauen or now more commonly getrauen to trust 07ie*s self, or 
have confidence i7i 0710 * 5 ^ self, or be bold enough to undertake somethhig, to dare, with acc. or dat., 
if there is a dependent infinitive: Ich (ge)traue mich or mir, es zu tun. If there are two inflected 
objects, one of the person and one of the thing, the person is in the dat. and the thing in the acc.: 
Ich getraue mir den Sprang nicht I haven’t the courage to make the leap. Earlier in the period, 
the acc. of the person and the gen. of the thing was common here, and still occurs in poetic language: 
Ich getraue mich dessen I have the courage to attempt it. In such sentences as Er (ge)traut 
sich’s we have the M.H.G. construction, altho it is not now felt. The es, which is in reality a 
gen. (see 140. c), is now taken for an acc., and the sich is correctly construed as a dat., and thus 
arose the now comrnon construction of the dative of the pers^jn and the acc. of the thing. This 
change of construction was quite easy, as the dative and accusative type is now a favorite con- 
struction. (d) Trauen to unite hi wedlock, always with th^e acc.: Der Prediger wird meine 
Schwester trauen. ( 

15. GLAUBEN: (a) to believe in the sense of having conf^j^nce in the veracity of somebody, 

or the reliability of something, with the dat. : Ich glaube jch glaubte meinen Augen kaum, 

ms ich ihn sah. ( b ) To believe to be true, with the acc.:; piese Geschichte glaube ich nicht. 
i he dat. of the person represented as the authority for statement can also accompany the 
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acc of the thing 
rarcl> the gen it 
batte mich des 
thing exists, or 


17 ^ H^FEN* (a) to kelp, now u-iunllv with the dii Rarcl> with the noc Lleher Pappe 
fPaDal. ich helfe dich fcocthc'a Des Kunstlrrs Erdemcallen, 1) (nrotwlily uwl here m imitation 
of the hneuatre of a child ) In the colloqiinl langingc of the North wc sometimes find an acc 
of the thing a construction wcU l^nown in TnOish and Low German Jan „Oth«^ptein,~ 
Kk ktmn dat doch mch helpeol" — ond die kleme Frau Doktorin Wchclte den Gestrengcn 
K it«_* -j 't' -* ' * — *“ Ij andernj, Hcrr 

the Swm wnict 

. - t near end) Tins 


Q die wachsende 
• zuten Getster, p 


^~18 HORCHEN to hearken, Usten. usuilh w dit or more commonly a prep phrase, some 
times w acc m clesati^ di-wurse _Er hor^ht dem Gesange^der VSgel^ Du siehst, fch horchc 


, p V i ) 

iO KOSEN to caress, make love to, w acc , rarcl> w dat Ist's mBgUch, daQ Ich, Liebcheni 
dich kose? (Goethes Dm , 8, 7) Dii mit 'Wohlgeruth zu kosen Oh • 7, 2) Now more com- 
monly nut einem kosen 

21 KOSTEN (\) /a toife, alw"i\s w acc when used trinsitisTly (u) To cotf, w dat. or 
now perhaps less commonly acc Dlese Arbeit hat mlr or mich viel Mtthe gekostet Tlic acc 
here leads kommen to cost to take sometimes the acc instead of the correct dat Das kllme Sle 
sehr kostspielig (l!7ier Land vnd Meer) Sec also 29 below 

22 LIEBKOSEN to caress, formerly witli the dat , and in choice language stiU with that 
case Ich hebkoste dir (Hc>se'a Meleager, I) Now quite commonly with the acc after the 
analogy of kilssen and herzen Die Mutter liebkost ihr Kind 

23 LOHNEN to reward, w dat of the person and acc of the thing when there arc two ob- 
jects Er lohnt mir meme Mflhe or fUr meine Mtihe He pajs me for mv iroiihl*' UT *» 

IS only * • 

older U' 


jL»ei ueue fund iohnt die - 

sehgen Taten kann nur Gc 
alien vorhergegangenen (h 
is a person it rmv Ko « 
cation, the 
Du hast ihi 
bierzulonde 
replaced he 
not strictly 
Schleife lob 
1904) 1st 
in Preu Stsc 


Muwu jwti svemuau lohnt 
s pnung pavinz off, now often 
Vrbclter This distinction is 
Lorbeerkranz mit walletider 
mburger Nachnekien, Oct 20, 
Mann lohnt? (Hans Dclbrllck 


I e-reuptsc ^ 
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mir das Kunststiick nach He is copying this trick from me. „Ich verachte dich serr,“ affte ich 
ihr nach tmd hetonte das „serr“ noch scharfer als sie (Carl Busse’s Digga). (b) If there is only 
one object and that the name of a thing or a person whose name is used instead of his works, 
it is now usually in the acc. ; Er ahmt den Gang und die Gebarden seines Bruders nach. Wie 
ich als ]^abe den Terenz nachzuahmen wagte (Goethe), (c) If there is only one object and that 
a noun representing a person or a thing which is endowed with personal attributes, it is in the 
dat. when the verb has the meaning of striving in a laudable way to imitate somebody, but the 
acc. when the verb is used in the sense of inechanical copying; Ahme deinem Vater in der Tugend 
nach. Der Schauspieler ahmt (imitates in the role that he is playing all the external character- 
istics of) einen Franzosen nach. 

25. RATEIT : (a) to advise, w. dat. of the person, or if there are two objects w. the dat. of 
the person and acc. of the thing: Sie rieten mir'dazu You advised me to do it. Er net mir 
Gutes He gave me good advice, (b) To guess, w. acc. of the thing: Man rat ein Rhtsel. 

26. RUFEN to call, SCHREIEIT to cry out to, PFEIFEN to whistle for, LOCKEN, KORIIEN, 
K.ODERN to decoy, KXINGELN, LAUTEN, SCHELLEN to ring, WINKEN to make a sign to, 
FLEHEK to implore, take a dat. to denote the person toward whom the action is directed, and 
with the exception of schreien, schellen, lauten, and klingeln, may with a slight shade of mean- 
ing take the acc. to represent the person as the direct object of the action: Sie wird bei Susen 
sein; ruft ihr doch! She is probably with Susan; call out to her! Wer mft mir? (Otto Ernst’s 
Vic Gerechtigkeit, 2, 1), but Rufe sie! Call her! Altho the simple dative was not infrequent 
earlier in the period as a survival of the original dative meaning of directmi toward (268. 1) and 
survives in part still, present usage Inclines toward other constructions in case of some of these 
words. Rufen, locken, komen, and kodem usually take the acc., schreien and flehen require 
zu -f- dat., while winken rnay still take a simple dat. and klingeln, Ikuten, and schellen either 
a simple dat. or a prepositional construction: Als sie Berta Witt s,ah, winkte sie ihr (Frenssen’s 
Die drei Getreuen, II, 5), or more commonly winkte sie ihr zu. Der Herr klingelt dem Bedienten 
or nach dem Bedienten. Klingeln, lauten, and schellen may also take an accusative in con- 
nection with a prep, phrase: Bald war ich auch am Doktorhause und klingelte den alien Doktor 
Snittger aus den Fedem (Storm’s John Riew’). Rufen, schreien, and winken can still be used 
with a dat. of the person in connection with a direct object of the thing, an infinitive, or clause: 
Bald rief mir meine Mutter (or more commonly Bald rief mir meine Mutter zu) : „Komm,“ or 
zu kommen, or dafi ich kommen sollte. Man winkte ihm Aufmunterung (zu). Rufen is used 
with the simple dat. in a few expressions and pfeifen quite commonly so, and pfeifen, rufen, and 
winken can also take the acc. of the person in connection with a prep, phrase: Er rief seinem 
braunen Huhnerhund (zu), der in einem Winkel gelegen hatte (T.' Storm). Dem Mannchen 
rufen or more commonly zurufen to call the male. Er pfeift seinem Hunde or sometimes 
pfeift seinem Hunde zu. Er pfiff den Hund zu sich hin. In Switzerland rufen with dat. is used 
in the sense of to call for: Die Beschaffenheit der Schullokalitkten ruft dringend einer Reparatur 
(Blumner's Zum schweizerischen Schriftdeutsch, p. 47). Dies ruft einer neuen Definition des 
llrteils (Bernhard Fehr in Archiv filr das Studium der neueren Sprachen, 1919, p. 102). 

27. SAGEN to say, tell, w. a dat. of the person and an acc. of the thing, when there are two 
objects: Er sagte mir die Wahrheit. However, the simple dat. is replaced by zu w. dat. when 
the exact words of direct discourse are reported : Die Kinder sagen meist zu ihren Eltem Papa 
und Mama, Er sagte zu mir: „Ich komme morgen wieder,“ but indirectly: Er sagte mir, er 
komme morgen wieder. Dialectic and French influences often affect the construction here and 
cause the dropping of the zu in direct' discourse: „Ich habe,“ sagte sie ihm (for zu ihm) mit 
bewegter Stimme, „deine Gegenwart gewunscht.“ 

28. SPRECHEN, reden : (a) to speak, usually require some prep, as mit, zu, an before 
the case of the person; Ich sprach einige Worte zu ihm, Ich sprach mit ihm. Ich rede mit 
i^n. We sometimes find an acc. of the thing and the dat. of the person : Solch ein vemunftiges 
Wort hast du _nur selten gesprochen (Goethe’s H. und D., II, 106). When a prep, phrase modi- 
fies the verb in connection with a personal object, we not infrequently find the simple dat. of 
the pemon instead of a prepositional construction: . Niemand spricht gem einem andem von 
seiner Liebe (Zschokke). _ O mein Bruder! sprich mir nicht von der Ehe! (Ebers). The simple 
dat. here is usually a gallicism which is not especially to be recommended, but it is sometimes a 
good German datwe of interest or an ethical dative, as in the last sentence, (b) Sprechen (not 
reden) /o talk (consult) with, w. acc. of the person when there is no object of the thing: Ich mbchte 
Sie auf euuge Augenblicke allein sprechen. 

29. STEHEN: (a) To become, look well, w. dat.: Das blaue Kleid steht ihr ausgezeichnet, 
(it) To take one s stand against, w. dat.: Ich stehe selbst in meinen Jahren noch dem Feinde, 
Also in the milder sense to face: dem Sturm, seinem Schicksal stehen. (c) To be equal to, to be 
a match for, w. acc.: Er steht seinen Mann He is a match for any fellow. Der Mann steht 
ponies up to) seinen Ruhm (Lessing), (d) zu stehen kommen to cost, usually with the dat.: 
Etwas kommt einem teuer zu stehen. After the analogy of kosten to cost the acc. is also used: 
Das kommt dich bilbger zu stehen (Spitteler's Conrad, p. 158). Sometimes simple kommen 
is still used here. See 21 above. 


•30. STEIJERN: (a) /a ^/ccr, trans. w. acc.: Der Schiffer steuert sein Schiff. (b) To check, 

Zuspatkommen der Schuler. 

31. TRAUEN^ SCO GETRAUEN^j above. 

32. ^ T^ER'KOMMEN: (a) to come over^ seize^ usually with acc. but occasionally with dat.: 
Erne tiefe (geistigej Lahmung liberkam ilm (Lewald), Sie wandten der oben Nachschauenden 
dea Riicken, und sonderbari wie mit einer Augentauschung iiberkam es dem. Blick Sibylle 
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. ■. .. ,CC., rnrrlyw.ibl.: DerTftdclObcrroKdosLob. 

■ , '■ (0 rergcben fo/oniK, w. Mtntdc iht. of the pcr*oti. 

or if there ore t'fto objects >. lUt. of the person and acc. of the tiling: Vod rertib ras 
Schulde (now Scholdcn) I wie wir unsem Schaidfgcni vc^eben iMattfi. . 

dir die Belcldicung, (n) Vergeben to f>oison, correctly ^»li the ibl., but nfier the 
vcreiftcn al<o wth the acc., now rather wncommon m this nte.^nme. (c) Vcnelhcfl fe /xirdc**. 
condone, s\ith the same constrticiion os vergeben lit (a); Vertelh mlr. Venclh mein Unrecht. 

Venelh^^meln^^^^ ojjwrr, w. iLtt. of tlic person and nee. of the thing, or the ace. 

of the person and ge- **•- - •««m - - 

sicbere Sle dessen ■ ■ ' 

acb. of the thing. S - * ' ■ ” i i ■ ' 

daO lch‘d?cs*tun werde. (n) To insure (one’s house, v^c.'), nlwa>-» w. arc.: Ich werde mein Htos 

gecen FeueisRefahr verslchcm lasseiu , . . i 

JO. VOR'BEI, VOTIUBER f>ast, in composition nith tTfl>s of motion tale a prepositional 
nhra^ as a complement, or a little earlier in the period the ncciiMtit-c (the onginal construction) 
or the datitx: Er glng an mlr vorbcl, ohne mlr pten Tag tu Mgen. Bel elnm ttrteP- 

den Hause ilehcn wir vorbei (Uhcncron's KneetninrUen), Du gehst dcln SehloO Torfibfr 
(Uhland). Kaum eln Wagen ging mlr vorbei (Wildcnbruch « DiV *ci/igr AfUM. p. Vsi). 


of 

dc 

thi 


siuuicu, uui Am ouiautcuster stacit mlr ein ichCner llrlllant ins Auge and Delne KUgen 
schnelden mir ins Herz. Er hat mlch atif den Kopf geschlagen, but Der hcrabfallendo Ziegel 
EcUug mir gerade aul den Kopf. 


Genitive Object. 

260. The original futtclwn of the genitive is not known. In oldest Gccmatt 
it is used with verbs, nouns, nnd a few adjectives. Its free use with vcrlw and 
a few verbal adjectives in the oldest period hccms to suggest (he possibility 
that it was originally employed with verbs in an adverbial relation or as an 
object and later with its acquired meanings WNls attached to nouns in attribu- 
tive function and still later to a large numl>er of adjectives. AUbo \vc can 
trace step by stej) a tlicorctical development of tlic attributive genitive from 
the use of the genitive with verbs it seems more probable in a numl>cr of cases, 
as indicated in 255. II. 1, that certain catcgoncs of the attributive genitive 
developed out of otiicr attributive categories. 

The original mcoutng of the genitive is also unknown, but a study of the older 
periods where the genitive was much more used than now seems to indicate 
that the central idea of this case is i« a sphere: Das ist melncs Amtes 77jnf « 
in the sphere of my duty. Wer dls wassers trinket I Den wlrd wider dUrsten 
Uohn IV. 13) Whoever drisiks of this ivater, &c., literally xvithin the sphere, cxtcftt 
of this ^ater, something bchnf^wR to this water, i.c. not all of it but only a part 
dursts sterben Gudges xv, 18) But uozv 1 must die of 
thirst, htcrauy tn the sphere of ihxrsi, hence on account of thirst. To this idea 
of sphere ran be traced theoretically either directly or indirectly the genitives 
nXr 262. 2. A. c. tlic possessive, partitive and 

other attributive genitives described in 266. 11, aiul the adverbial ceiiitives 
dpenb^ 223. 1. 10. a. b, II. 2, 3, 4, III, a, IV. 2.' A, 13. C. X 

as it was"lfrt.n‘'n JT German resulted in much confusion, 

fts Jehtfon o y® y ''wde "’ns intended. After tlio verb nionc in 

Its relatton as object the gemove expressed nine ideas, spitete, a part? goal. 
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specification, cause, means, deprivation, removal, separation, all of which 
survive, altho the genitive under the’ impulse for clearer expression has in large 
measure been replaced other constructions. _ ' ■ _ ^ 

There is now no strongly marked shade of meaning in the gen. object in con- 
tradistinction to the acc. object, and hence those verbs which have a force similar 
to that' of transitives have in common prose become transitive, and now take an 
acc., while those that have pronounced intransitive nature take a prep, object. 
In the latter construction by the choice of an appropriate preposition the various 
meanings can be rendered with accuracy. In choice language, however, a num- 
ber of verbs still prefer the gen. object to the acc. or prep, object, and in certain 
cases the old and new constructions are both used Avith the same verb with a 
fine and beautiful shade of meaning. The acc. here represents the object as 
thoroly affected by the action, while the gen. sometimes represents the activitj'- 
as not affecting the whole object but only a part of it, i.e. as merely operating 
somewhere within the sphere of it: Die Spitzbuben haben mir alles genommen, 
but Vnd der Priester sol des bluts nemen vom Schuldopffer (Leviticus xiv. 14) 
And the priest shall take some of the blood' of the trespass offering. The partitive 
gen. is treated more fully in 1 below. Similar to this partitive gen. is the gen. 
of the goal or sphere, Avhich represents the activity as operating within the 
sphere of an object, i.e. as missing, desiring, coveting, forgetting within the 
sphere of or with regard to the object, in modern speech missing, desiring, 
coveting the object, as we to-day put the word that completes the meaning of 
the verb in the accusative: Mit diesem zweiten Pfeil durchschofi ich — Euch, 
wenn ich mein liebes Kind getroffen hatte, | und E u r e r — wahrlich, hatt’ 
ich nicht gefehlt (Schiller’s Tell, 3, 3). Wer ein Weib ansihet jr (140. h) zu 
begeren (Matth. v. 28). The gen. of goal is noAV usually replaced by the acc. 
in plain prose. Sometimes a prep, construction is now used instead of the gen. 
of the goal. See next paragraph. Sometimes the acc. expresses a material 
or superficial relation, Avhile in choice language the gen. may denote a deep, 
inner relation, or be used in figurative or changed meaning: Die Kugel ver- 
fehlte ihr Ziel, but Die Rede verfehlte der Wirkung. Das ist einen Taler 
wert, but Dein Vater ist eines Thrones wert (Avorthy of). Other shades may 
arise. The gen. may be used AAuth vergessen Avhen the activity proceeds irom 
an act of the Avill, Avhile the acc. is employed AA’^hen the act of forgetfulness is 
an unconscious and thoro one: Und taten iibel vor dem Herm und verg^en 
des Herrn, ihres Gottes, und dienten Baalim und den Hainen (Judges iii, 7, 
rev. ed.). Und vor dem Einschlafen .... faltete er die Hande und betete zu 
ihr, der Verklarten: daff sie in ihrer himmlischen Seligkeit ihres einzigen 
Sohnes auf Erden nicht vergessen und nicht zugeben mdge, er tue etwas, das 
ihrer unAviirdig sei (Spielhagen’s Herrin, p. 178). But Ich habe das Wort 
vergessen. When the forgetting is represented as only temporary, and conse- 
quently the act as only imperfect, the old partitiA^e gen. is still quite frequent: 
Lehnert aber, der all die Zeit iiber mit besonderem FleiJBe gearbeitet hatte, 
hatte seines in die Hobelspane gestellten Kaffees ganz vergessen (Fontane’s 
Quitty chap. ix). [In spite of the word ganz here the forgetting Avas only tempo- 
rary, for his mind soon returned to the thought of his coffee.] Und wenn er 
eine Minute lang seiner Trauer vergaff, so war ihm das bei Gott nicht zu ver- 
denken JGanghofer’s Der Dorfapostel, I). With verbs denoting a lacking the 
genitive indicates the sphere Avhere the lacking occurs, so that it is here a genitive 
of specification: Es bedarf der Verbesserung It needs improvement, lit. There 
is need, a lack in the sphere of, in the matter of improvement. 

Instead oi the genitive we now often find a prepositional object. The old 
genitive of sphere is still used, as in Waite deines Amtes Attend to your duties, 
but the prepositional construction is more common here: Ein Gott waltet fiber 
dich. The genitive of sphere is still found in a few set expressions after leben: 
Der Gerechte Avird seines Glaubens leben (Rom. I. 17). Wer das glaubt, 
der lebt des kindlichen Glaubens, daff die tief im Boden der eigenen Interessen 
Avurzelnden Bedingungen und Notwendigkeiten des Volkerlebens durch hofi- , 
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sches WoUen einfach zur Seite geschoben und ausgeloscht werden konnen 
{Hamburger Nachrtchten, June 6, 1906) Ich lebe der (or in der) Ho«nung, 
dafi usw. I live tn hopes that &c From the idea of sphere arise other shades 
of meaning Specification Es mangelt mir des notigen Klemgeldes, or with 
a prepositfon an dem notigen Kleingeld, Cause Nu aber mus ich dursts 
sterben (Judges xv 18, compare the gen and acc with sterben in 22d. Ill a 
and 257. 2 A) Er ist des Todes verbbcben He died, lit iiirned pale in death 
But usually with a preposition Er starb an der Schwindsucht. Sphere or 
goal Er wartet nur ernes Winkes, urn loszubrechen (Hausser’s Deutsche Ce- 
schichte, 3, 187) He is waiting in the sphere of a sign, i e uaiting for a sign, &c , 
but more commonly Er wartet auf einen Wmk, um loszubrechen. The prepo 
sition here often calls attention to the outward direction of the activity, while 
the genitive may emphasize an inner causal relation between the activity and 
the object Tiber wen lacht man'!* Tiber Wilhelm. Aber du HERR wirst 
jrer lachen j Vnd aller Heiden spotten (Psalm hx 9) Er lacht der Gefahren 
(Felix Hollaender’s Der Weg des Thomas Truck, II, p 412) 

In case of several compound verbs the gen is in fact an attributive objective 
gen , as it modifies the noun element m the compound Nimm der gunstigen 
Gelegenheit wahr! (M H G war observation notice), or now more commonly 
m plain prose ITimm die gunstige Gelegenheit wahr*, as the two elements of 
the compound enter into such close relations that the noun loses its identity, 
and the compound is felt as an old compound verb and takes an acc object 
Sometimes in case of adjectives and some verbs the acc has arisen from a 
misapprehension The old gen es (see 140 c), which is still often used here, 
IS mistaken for an acc This leads to the use of the acc m case of other pro- 
nouns and even m case of nouns For examples of this acc see walten (2) m 
2 A and also the last example in 3 5 below 
The gen object is now found in the following groups, which are fairly com- 
plete for the present period, but were still fuller in early N H G 

1 Partitive Genitive Object This object is used in elevated diction with 

a few verbs of pronounced transitive nature, much as of is used in English 
with the corresponding group of words The most common of these German 
verbs are bringen to bring essen to eat, geben to give, giefien to pour, pour 
out haben to have, naschen to nibble at, sip of, nehmen to take, senden to 
send, schenken to pour out, spenden to bestow, be lavish with, trmken to 
drmk Exs Wer dis wassers tnncket | Den wird wider dursten. Wer aber 
des Wassers tnncken wird | das ich jm gebe [ den wird ewxglich mcht dursten 
(John IV 13-14) Sorgsam brachte die Mutter des klaren herrlichen Wemes 
(Goethe’s H u D , 166) Es schenkte der Bohme des perlenden Wems 

(Schiller’s Graf v Habsbnrg) Kaum mag ich des Wemes naschen (Scheffel's 
Trompeter, Werners Lieder aus Welschland, xi) See also 265. II 1 H 
Compare She gave him of that fair enticing fruit (Milton) 

Such verbs, except in a few expressions, now usually take m plain prose 
the acc without the article, or, to make prominent the partitive idea von 
with the dative becomes object, or the real object is placed m apposition with 
etwas Er nahm Brot, or von dem Brot, or etwas Brot The partitive gen 
ob^cts, dessen, deren, are, however, still quite common See 266 11 1 H 
Ihe partitive idea appears also m the gen object of a number of the verbs 
enumerated in 2 A below 

2 A Genitive Object after Intransitives The gen object is used with the 
following mtransitives or verbs originally intransitive, especially in elevated 

as indicated after each verb, are also found 

m p“ e 

“KTs ™ “MS 
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abstehen to desist from, give up, with the gen. in early now rarely so, usually with von 

with the dat.: Der Morgenstern hat ihn mit Trost durcUeuchtet, dal3 er noch seines ganzen 
verdorbenen Lebens wird abstehen konnen (Wilhelm Fischer^s Sonnettopfer, III). Er steht 
von seiner Forderung ab. .... 

abwarten to attend to, take good care of, earlier in the period with the gen. or the dat., now with 
the acc. 

achten (1) to heed, pay attention to, care for, still with the gen. in choice language, usually, how- 
ever, with auf with the acc., sometimes with the simple acc.: Drinnen aber in seinem Ge- 
schafts- und Arbeitszimmer safi der Gestrenge selbst . . . nicht achtend des heiteren Glanzes, 
der durch die Fenster zu ihm hereinstromte (Storm’s Waldwinkel), Achte nicht des Vor- 
teilSj der Ehre. Auch ihrer Gesundheit hatte man geachtet und ihr ein Ausruhen gewahrt, 
wenn sie miide geworden (Johanna Wolff’s Das Hanneken, p. 236). Ich achte nicht auf 
dich und deinen Zom. Groffmutter steht ihm bei; | die, weifft du, achtet nicht dein Zom- 
geschrei (Hauptmann’s Versnnkene Glocke, 3). (2) to take notice of, in this meaning now usually 

in the form beachten with the acc. (3) to respect, with the acc.: Ich achte ihn, aber ich kann 
ihn nicht lieben. 

achthaben to heed, pay attention to, or in negative form gar keine Acht haben, quite commonly 
with the gen. in a few expressions as es (see 140. c) achthaben, also elsewhere, but more com- 
monly with auf with the acc,, sometimes with the simple acc.: So, in mich hineinbriitend, 
hatte ich Jettchens Gegenwait und ihres Spiels gar keine Acht mehr gehabt (Spielhagen’s 
Was will das werden?, VII). 

aufhoren to stop, cease, now with mit with the dat.: Aufgehort mit dem Spielen! 
aufkommen to arise from, get up from, recover from {si^ness^, now with von Avith the dat.: Er 
wird vom Lager, von seinen Wunden nicht wieder aufkommen. 
bediirfen (or earlier in the period durfen) to need, require, usually with the gen., sometimes with 
the acc., especially in case of the interrog. acc. was, as illustrated in 147. 1. A: Er bedarf 
des Trostes, des Arztes, der Schonung. Es bedarf nur eines Wortes von dir. 
begehren (1) to desire, long for, covet, with the gen. or more commonly the acc., or with nach 
with the dat.: Begehre nicht des Reichtums (or den Reichtum, or nach dem Reichtum). 
Man sieht sie an, ohne ihrer zu begehren (Herman Hesse’s Diesseits, p. 284). (2) In the 

meaning to demand with the acc.: Ich begehre die Arbeit fehlerfrei. 
bendtigen to have need of, more commonly with the acc., sometimes Avith the gen., both con- 
structions of recent date, employed instead of the older and still common bendtigt sein (see 
3 beloAv): Er war es, der dem Alpenbund die Geldmittel lieferte, deren dieser zur Insur- 
gierung Tirols bendti^e (E. Wertheim in Deutsche Rundschau, July 1904, p. 92). 
brauchen to need, be in need of, with the gen., especially in figurative language, more commonly 
Avith the acc.: Das or impersonally es braucht keines Beweises mehr. Er braucht mich. 
danken to thank for, always Avith the dat. of the person, sometimes Avith the gen. or the acc. of 
the thing, or more commonly Avith fiir with the acc. except that the gen. is still common in a 
few expressions such as Gott sei es (old gen.; see 140. c) gedankt: [Ich] danke der giitigen 
Nachfrage (Raabe’s Friihling, VIII), or more commonly Ich danke fiir die giitige Hachfrage. 
Ihr dank’ es (old gen. noAV felt as an acc.; see 140. c) . * . ihr danke Reich und Leben (Fulda’s 
Talisman, 4, 7). 

darben to be without, also Avith the acc. or an Avith the dat., noAV only in choice language, freely 
used, ho\A’'ever, Avhere there is no object in the meaning to suffer need', Avhere there is an object 
noAV usually replaced by entbehren: die jedes Sclunuckes darbenden armseligen Hiitten 
(Dahn’s Erinnerungen, IV, p. 60). 

denken to remember, noAV especially to think of, now more commonly Avith an with the acc., in 
poetic language also Avith the simple acc.: Dertke meiner (or more commonly an mich). Was 
kamst du her, nichts denkend als dich selbst? (Grillparzer’s P. M. u. d. L. TF., 3). 
entbehren to be without, dispense with, miss, still often Avith the gen. in poetic style and in a few 
set expressions also in plain prose, noAV usually Avith the acc.; Mein Haus entbehrt des Vaters. 
Diese Geriichte entbehren jeder TJnterlage. Ich kann ihn leicht entbehren. 
entgehen to escape, now with the dat. 

entgelten to pay {atone) for, only in early N.H.G., noAV with the acc.: Vnser Veter haben ge- 
siindigt . . . vnd wir miissen jrer missethat entgelten (Lamentations, v. 7). Lal5 mich sei- 
nen Fehler nicht entgelten. 

entraten /o get along without, dispense with, sometimes also with the acc., little used except in the 
infinitive: Ich kann deines Beistandes nicht entraten. 
entsagen to renounce, give up, noAv usually according to 268. 1. B.: Er hat sie auf dem Ge- 
Avissen, dal5 er des Mets nicht entsagte, da es Zeit war (Frenssen’s Die drei Getreuen, II. 9.) 
entwohnen to become disaccustomed to, earlier in the period Avith the gen. or acc., noAV except in 
the perfect participle (see entwohnt in 3 beloAv) usually replaced by sich entwohnen (262. 
II. A. &). 

erharren to await with patience, now Avith the acc. 
ermangeln see mangeln beloAv. 

ermiiden to become weary from, usually Avith von A\dth the dat.; Zwei Ruderer ermiideten der 
Fahrt (Grillparzer’s D. M, u. d. L. W., 3). 

errdten to blush at, noAV usually Avith fiber AAuth the acc.: Immer errote ich dessen (Borne, 2, 
4S5). See also 261. A. 

erschrecken to take fright at, noAv^ AVith fiber Avith the acc. [formerly also the dat.], or vor Avith 
the dat.: Ich war fiber den Mord, vor dem Rauber erschrocken. 
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^\ith ob with 
the acc 
cc , the latter 
i negative, or 
vith the gen 
egersokn^ X) 
^eschah jhrer 
tat ich keine 


Erwahnung. 

erwarten, see 71011611 below 

fehlen or more commonly verfehlen to intss (a mark, road, &c ),/£ii/ oft with the gen in chmc 
lantniage, more commonly the acc Der Schnee, der lag, gab gerade Licht genug, urn des 
Weges mcht zii fehlen (Fontane’s Vor dent Sturm, IV, 19) Ich hatte den richtigen Weg 
verfehlt. See also 260, 3rd pac j,i. - 

fluchen to swear at, earlier in the period sometimes with the gen of the cause, now liber etwaSi 
uber cmen fluchen. 

frohlocken to exult at, more commonly with fiber w ith the acc 

furchten (1) tojear, now always with the acc (2) to fear for, with the gen in the biblical expres- 
sion unsers Lebens fiirchten (Josh ix 24) now usually fur unset Leben ffirchten. 

gebrauchen to use, miObrauchen to misuse, both now w ith the acc 

gedenken (1) io mention, earlier in the penod also with von wUh the dat^ in this meaning Er 
gedachte meiner mit kei-''-* ■" • - ^ j-i 

ist hier zu gedenken (H • : 

earlier in the penod also ' 

with an with the acc ' . 


1 ■ I ■ ■ 

with von wath the dat Dafi sie ihres Fiebers vSlbg 
genesen (Niebuhr), more commonly von dem Fieber genesen, (2) to be delivered of (a child 
in child birth), wnth the gen Sie genas ernes gesunden Knaben. 
gemeCen. (in early N H G also nieBen) to enjoy, in choice language not infrequently with the 
gen , m colloquial language more commonly with the acc Abend fur Abend genoQ xch sO 
ernes eigensten Schauspiels 0 J Da\ad in Dte neue Rundschau, July 190G p 876) Di© 
emzelnen Tiere genossenbel den ' * rmemt- 

bch guten oder bosen Eigenscbaft Er but 

erne gute Erziehung genossert. Er (2) to 

partake of, eat, formerly with the ge , • u i,.u lih. j-,i uai uas ueiuge Auendmahl ge- 
nossen Ich babe unterwegs mchts genossen 


nacy of, now no longer in use here [Sie] 
» wollten sich durch kemen Text fiir fiber- 
h the acc Ich gestehe dir mem Unrecht. 


gewahren or gewahr werden to Perceive, the former now usually with the acc , the latter cither 
With the gen or acc Sie stirbt vor Ekel, wenn sie mem (usually mich) gewatirt (Haupt- 
mann's Der arme Hannch, 2, C) Ich wurde memes Irrtmns (or memen Irrtum) bald gd- 


gewarten, see warten below 

gewartigen to expect, sometimes with the gen , more commonly w ith the acc of the reflexive 
and the genitive of the noun, or with the dative of the reflexive and the accusative of the 
noun Melame gewdrtigte kernes Rigonsmus (Fontane’s VAdultera, XIX), or more com- 
monly M. gewdrtigte sich kernes Rigonsmus, or gewdrtigte sich (dat ) kemen Rigonsmus 

gewohnt in « • « . 

heit) hellerr ■ i ’ ' 

neni (Hebh^ ■■ ] 

art unter de _ . . . 

sich an alles 
glauben, see 259 15 B 

r'' 

. ■ Fahrkarte nach Klaj gelbst, wo seiner 

* 9^ 1 .^^' Gewaltige Aufgaben barren 

_ 7, 1919) Ich harre schon lange auf dich, auf cme Ant- 

‘ erstarrt in Angst, 

' s Brie/e, die 1 An mcA/ 

-rnple dat or acc . 

aT^a acc"fd ts iS 
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Ich hoffe auf die Hilfe Gottes. Mein Gott, ich hoffe auff dich (Psalms, xxv. 2). The acc. 
is used in poetic style of something which one hopes to receive or realize: Ich hoffe ein ewig 
Leben (Gellert, 2, 191). It is also found in a few common expressions: Er daxf es (old gen., 
now felt as an acc.) kaum hoffen. Das will ich nicht hoffen 1 hope not, Ich hoffe das Beste 
von seinem Einflusse. Von Ihrem edlen Herzen hoffe ich Verschwiegenheit (Benedix’s 
Vetter, 1, 4). Hence the passive: die bald zu hoffende Ankunft. 
hohnen to scoff at, also with the acc., or with liber with the acc., only rarely with the dat.: Er 
hdhnte meiner, or more commonly mich or fiber mich. 
hohnlachen to laugh at in scorn, also with fiber with the acc.: Denn jetzt hohnlach’ ich deiner 
(Wildenbruch’s Die Qiiitzows, 3, 14). Er hohnlachte fiber die*Wamung. 
horen to hear formerly sometimes with the gen., usually with the acc., listen to (i.e. lend ear to, 
heed), sometimes with the dat. as illustrated in 268. 1. A. c, usually ivith auf with the acc. 
hfiten to guard, tend (sheep, &c.), usually with the acc., only in early N.H.G. with the gen.: Ich 
wil lieber der Thfir hfiten in meines Gottes hause \ denn lange wonen in der Gottlosen Hfitten 
(Psalms Ixxxiv. 11). 

kosten to taste {of), formerly with the gen., now with the acc., or sometimes with von with the 
dat. 

lacheln to smile at, more commonly with fiber with the acc. 

lachen (1) to laugh at, with fiber with the acc.: Er lachte fiber meine Bemerkung. (2) to laugh 
scornfully at, make light of, with the gen.: Er hohnte mir mein Amulett, | hielt nichts von 
Mitteln, lachte aller Sprfiche! (Hauptmann*s Der arine Heinrich, 3, 1). See also 260, 4th par. 
The derivative verlachen to deride is transitive and takes the acc. 
lauem to lie in wait for, more commonly with auf with the acc.: Dort im Sommer, wenn der 
grof5e 1 Meerlachs seine Rheinfahrt macht, | lauerte mit scharfem Spiefie 1 sein der alle- 
mannische Fischer (Scheffel’s Trompeter, Drittes Stuck), 
lauschen to listen to, gen. rare, usually dat. or auf with the acc. (see 268. 1. A. c): Der Sturm- 
wind fuhr xxms Haus, ich lauschte sein, und wie ich lauschte, wurde sein Brausen zum Wie- 
genlied {Glauhen und Wissen, No. 1, p. 1), 
leben, see 260, 4th par. 

leugnen to deny, usually with the acc., with the gen. in early N.H.G. 
lohnen, see 269. 23. > 

mangeln or ermangeln to he without, lack, the latter usually with the gen., the former with the 
gen. and in early N.H.G. also the acc., now more commonly impersonal with an with the 
dat., or with the thing lacking as subject: Du ermangelst ganzlich des FleiBes. Es mangelt 
ihm der notigen Energie or more commonly an der notigen Energie, or Ihm mangelt die 
notige Energie. 

miBbrauchen, earlier in the period with the gen., now with the acc. 

missen to Uiiss (goal, way; now obsolete in this meaning), miss {notice or feel the absence of; 

see 1 Kings xx. 39), be without, with the gen. in early N.H.G., now with the acc. 
niederkommen, early N.H.G. eines Kindes niederkontmen to be delivered of a child, now mit 
einem Kinde niederkommen, early N.H.G. eines Fiebers niederkommen, now an einem 
Fieber erkranken. 

pflegen (1) to attend to, take care of, with the gen. or more commonly the acc. : Du pflegtest deiner 
Wunden (Kleist's Penthesilea, 9). Nun pflegten sie seines schier erstarrten Leibes drinnen 
in der Stube nach Brauch, um das Leben in ihm wie der flfissig zu machen (Wilhelm Fischer’s 
Sonnenopfer, III). Er pflegt seine Gesundheit, seine H^de. (2) to discharge the duties of, 
usually with the gen.: Auf dem Frisdhof pflegt der Totengraber hastig seines Amtes (Ernst 
Zahn’s Wie dem Kaplan Longinus die Welt aufging). (3) to carry on (a conversation, 6cc.), 
^ylth the gen. or more commonly the acc.: Wahxend er mit dem Schiffer dieser kleinen Heim- 
lichkeit pflog (H. Hoffmann’s Wider den Kurfursten, chap. 33). (4) to give one's self up to, 

indulge in, with the gen.: Er pflegt der Wollust. (6) to take (counsel, one’s rest, &c.), with 
the gen. or acc.: Er hat Rficksprache or Rat or Rates mit seinem Rechtsanwalt gepflogen. 
Er pflegt der Ruhe, seiner Bequemlichkeit. 

scherzen (1) to make fun of, make sport of, formerly with the acc., now with the gen. in Switzer- 
land, elsewhere replaced by spotten with the gen. or verspotten with the acc.: Geben Sie 
acht, d^ die irdischen Weiber nicht Ihrer „scherzen‘‘! (Carl Spitteler’s Imago, p. 49). (2) to 

jest at, joke about, with fiber with the acc, 

schonen or verschonen to spare, have regard for, use tenderly, now usually with the acc., the 
former sometimes with the gen., both formerly also with the dat. (268. 1. A. g): So triff mich, 
aber schone meines Volks! (Grillparzer’s Konig Ottokar, 5). Schont seines Schmerzens! 
Schiller’s Tell, 1, 4). Des Champagners hatte man nicht geschont (Spielhagen’s Herrin, 
p. 233). 

schweigen (1) to be silent about, formerly with the gen., now usually with von with the dat., 
or fiber with the acc.: Ich schweige der freuden (Psalm xxxix. 3). (2) schweigen or more 

comrnonly geschweigen to pass oyer in silence, to say nothing about, usually with the gen., 
especially frequent in the infinitive with zu: Ein breitschultriger und kurzhalsiger Mann 
von Mitte DreiBig, dessen Stutzhut und hechtgrauer Rock mit grfinen Rabatten (des 
Hirschf angers ganz zu schweigen) fiber seinen Beruf keinen Zweifel lassen konnte (Fon- 
tane’s Qtiitt, chap. 1). Der anderen Dinge zu geschweigen. 

sorgen to worry, be anxious about, now with um, sometimes fur, with the acc. 

sparen or ersparen to spare, now usually with the acc, 

spielen to play, now usually with the acc. or according to 267. 2. A the simple stem of the noun, 
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formerly with the gen. antJ stiU occasiotiaUy so m cas • 

diminutives, especially in dialect anti in the language 
Soldatlcs. Indianerches (C. Asawis s Amfrikanjsckei 

usually verstecken, Rfinber, SoWat, Indianer, Pferd, ^ ‘ i i i l 

sootten /t) scorn, mock, make sport of, with the «n. in figurot^j language and also dscuherc, 
more wmmonly with Ober with the acc.: Das apoltet jeder Beschrelbung. Sometimes 
sootten takes the simple dat. and is also Mmctimcs a transitive with an acc. obj^t, hence 
the biblical expression Gott l^Bt sich nicht spottca God is not mocked. The transitive form 

at, more commonly with dber with the arc., sometimes with the slinple 
dat. (268. I. A. Sie staonten derPracht nicht, mil der die Tantc angetan war (helix Sal- 
ten's Die kleine Veromka, p. *17). 

sterben, lo die, see 260, 4th par. ..i. tr 

tun to dtscharee the duties of: Erst auf Grund der Drohong, die Sache be! dem deutschen Koo- 
sal Grafen Hardenberg anxuzeigen, vcranlaBtc er ihn seines Amtes zu tun ( llamburier Aach- 
richten, Dec. 14, JDOl). 

t. - with the acc. 

■ ‘.‘" "■.4th par. 

ver'gessen to 6e forgct/id if, forget, more commonly the acc., in S. G. literary* language and some- 
times in the Korth auf (less commonly an) with the arc. after the ana!og>* of slch besinnen 
auf, sitb erinnern auf, and the popular denken auf (instcail of litcrarj* an), u^ally with a 

little different », — .«,i » ..... 

vergessen, but * 

as in auf seinea 

of it, auf seine iiucui, um uuu vergessen: Her Herr hat mein noch nie vergessen, vergm, 
mein Herz, auch seiner nicht (Gcllcrt). Wenn sie also gekniet bfitte aus Llcbc lu ihm, 
wShrend er fern von ihr wciJte und allgemach Ihrcr vergafl (Krtl’s Walpurid). VergeCt nur 
nicht auf Eures Vaters Slipplein, Jungferl (Storm’s Zur Chronik ron Cneshuus, p. 109). Pann 
vergafi ich auf die Sacbe (Hosegger's Celdiraten). Du vergiOt ganz auf a Essen, Oltschi 
(Bcrlcpsch’s Vendetta). Herrgott, die Tortel Rein vergessen liHtten wir jetzt auf diel 
(delle Grazic’s Sphinx). Da hatte ich auf die Gcschichte schon beinahe vergessen (Ertl’s 
Nachdenkliches Bilderhuch, p, 217). Dann vergesse ich auf alJes und dann spreche ich mit 
Martha schlesisch (Paul Keller's iraWai'nter, XVII). Ich habe, glaub' ich, schon wieder 
an uns beide vergessen (llirschfcld’s Der jwngc Goidner, p. 1^0). For further discussion 
see 260 (3rd par.). 

vetlongett to long for, with the gen. in prctic style, (or prose construction see 262. II. B. d. 
verieugnen to deny, disown, sometimes in early N.H.G. with the gen., now with the arc. 
vermissen to miss, feel the vxtnt, absence of, now with the acc., in early N.Il.G. also with the 
gen., as in I. Sam. xx. 18. 

verzagen to despair of, be in despair on account of, svitli the gen. in poetic language, usually um 
einen, seinetwegen, an eincm, an seinem guten VflUcn, an Bclner Gesimdheit verzagen. 
wachen to vtatch over, formerly with gen. or dat., now with fiber nith the acc. (formerly also 
dat.). 

wahren (1) to look out for, with the gen.: So dachte die Frau ... I ihrcr Ehre zu wahren und 
doppelt war sie verloren (Goethe). Wahr’ deiner Haut (Werner's Osttee, \, 39). (2) to keep, 

with the gen.: Der welse Talbot, der dts Siegels wahret (Schiller's .Ifcrto, 1,7), (3) to look 

after, with the gen. in a few expressions: Wahre delncr Pflicht, dcines Amtesf (4) to defend, 
vindicate, with the gen. in p^tic language, usually with the acc.: Ich geh* lum KCnlg, wahtc 
meines Rechts (Grillparzcr s Medea, 1), r.i, - 

care for, earlier in the period and still in .... 

gebalten wie er und ein Knecht, es wUre ■ . . 

gewesen (Goethe's Gdiz, 3, G). Und (der ... 

parzer’s Medea, 1). Usually with the act 

ierre, wpc: den Anst^d wahren to observe ...e uilui um, ucu ocnein wahren to sate appearances. 

Nehmt der Kinder f. . wahr 

(Goethes R««. Fuchs, 3). (2) to take adranlage of (an opportunity, &c.), uith the gen. or 
gfinstlgcn or more commonly die gfinstige Gelegenhelt 
with the acc.: Ich habe an ihm keine Verfinderung wahrnehmen 
JLS ^ ,(onc s interests), now with the acc.: Er nimmt mein Interesse 

lagen waS- ^ expenses), now with the acc,; Er nimmt seine Aus- 

pass, now also with t ■ ■ . ■ • AllSf/ ' wlffln A* a 

459, a). Das (or de: ,i. 

monlv th(» arc 'nr .... . . Simple gen., Or more com- 

''^?h lccTin^hffiSt X commonly aut 

atao .ha dae.’m 
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the acc., in the third meaning now with auf with the acc. when the idea of duration is promi- 
nent and replaced by erwarten with the acc. when the attention is directed more to the end, 
result: Er wartete des Erfolges seiner Fangvorrichtung (H. Seidel’s Der Lufiballon). Ich 
habe ein unbestinuntes Gefiihl, als warte meiner irgendwo drauCen* ein stiimiisches Meer 
(Heyking’s Briefe, die ihn nicht erreiditen, p. 185). Traurige Wachrichten warteten auf ihn. 
Es warteten mir noch heiBe Tage (Gotthelf, 5, 203). Ich erwarte einen Freund. Ich er- 
warte nichts Gutes von ihm. Ich warte auf ihn. Erwarten Sie mich auf dem Bahnsteig. 
Ich kann die erste Rose kaum erwarten. Earlier in the period gewarten (now little used) 
and erwarten were also used with the gen. in these meanings. (2) to tend, with the gen.: 
Da saB ein Mann und wartete der Fahre (Schiller’s Tell, 2, 2). (3) to care for, look after, 

with the gen., or more commonly the acc., formerly also the dat.: Warte des Leibes, der 
Pflicht, deines Amtes! Da begannen die Menschen des Ackers zu warten, damit er ihnen 
im Herbst ihre Nahrung und Notdurft gab (Engking’s Die Darnekower, p. 162). Sie (die 
Kinderwarterin) wartet die Kinder. Man wartet die Pferde. 
ziimen to he angry at (something), in choice language sometimes still with the gen. of the thing, 
in Switzerland sometimes a transitive with the acc. as in M.H.G., now usually with iiber 
with the acc.: Ziimt nicht der dreisten Frage, wie konntet Ihr dies einsame Leben unter 
dem wilden Volk vertragen? (Freytag’s Rittmeister, III). Wie kaim ein Mensch menschlicher 
Fehle ztirnen? {Zeitschrift filr den deutsclien Unterriclit, 1919, p. 170). Sie hatten mein Aus- 
bleiben fast gezumt (Gotthelf, 6, 63). Ich ziime dir es nicht (K. F. Meyer’s Novellen, 2, 146). 
Er ztirnt iiber jede Edeinigkeit, but Er ziimt mir, mit mir, or auf mich. 

a. The genitive object is also found after the following verbs, where, however, it may also 
be classed as an adverbial gen.: fahren to drive, gehen to go, kommen to come, schleichen to 
sneak, schreiten to step, go, proceed, schwanken or torkeln to stagger, stolpera to stumble, 
wandern to wander, ziehen to go. Exs.: Ein wirtlich Dach j fiir alle Wanderer, die des Weges 
fahren (Schiller’s Tell, 1, 2). Die Knaben gingen verhaltnismaBig still ihrer Wege (Ompteda’s 
Sylvester von Geyer, VII). LaB jeden seines Pfades gehen. Sachte schlich ich meiner Wege. 
Ganze Ziige von Kamelen schwankten schwerbeladen des Weges (Dominik’s Kanierun, p. 4). 
The accusative is also used after these verbs, usually without difference of meaning, but some- 
times with a shade of difference. The gen. represents the action as beginning, or as directed 
toward only a part of the object, while the acc. represents the action as a thoro one, or as ex- 
tending entirely over the object: Geh deinen Weg Go on your way, keeping to it till you reach 
the end of it, but Geh deines Weges Start out on your way. The gen. was once widely used here, 
but is now a decaying construction confined largely to masc. words in a few set expressions. 
It is rare with fern, nouns, found mostly in poetry. The simple acc., tho more common than 
the gen., has its limitations. The usual mode of expression here is the acc. in connection with 
an adverb or preposition. Er ging die StraBe hinunter. Er kam die Treppe herauf. Er ging 
die StraBe, den FluB entlang. 

B. Passive Form of Statement. In changing sentences containing a genitive 
object into the passive construction the 'genitive does not become nominative, 
but remains genitive for the same reason that the dative object remains dative 
in*changing from the active to the passive (258. 1). The subject of the passive 
sentence must then become the impersonal es, expressed or understood: Man 
gedenkt meiner They are thinking of me becoming in the passive Meiner wird 
gedacht, or Es wird meiner gedacht. Those verbs that also admit of the ac- 
cusative object in the active may likewise be treated as regular transitives, in 
which case the accusative of the active becomes nominative in the passive: - 
Er erwahnte diesen Umstand or dieses Umstands He mentioned this circum- 
stance becoming in the passive: Dieser Umstand wurde erwahnt, or Dieses 
Umstands wurde erwahnt. In case of those verbs which prefer the prep, 
object in prose, the impersonal passive must be formed: Er spottete iiber mich 
He scoffed at me becoming in the passive: Es wurde iiber mich gespottet, or 
Es wurde meiner gespottet. 

3. Genitive after adjectives, adverbs, participles, and nouns in Connection with 
a Verb.^ The genitive here denotes sphere (260), goal, specification, cause, 
deprivation, removal, separation, or it often has the force of an objective geni- 
tive. In earlier ^ periods the genitive was much more common here in some 
of these categories than it is to-day. ■ Former usage often survives in group- 
words (247. 2) and compounds: sonnenverbraimt, schicksalsschwer, handels- 
hlug, geistesabwesend, geisteskrank, segensreich, &c. In old group-words 
(247. 2. o) the genitive is not marked by a formal ending, as this type originated 
in the period before the introduction of inflection: zielbewuflt, &c. 

The genitive now stands after the following words in elevated language and 
in large part also in common prose, but other constructions too are found with 
the same forms, as is indicated after each word: — 
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achtlos heedless of, not paying attention to, in choice pro<c with the pen , more comnioni) with 

iitaungsloVtyiJno prtsMmtn! c} Dnterdts li.D Ebba slch, ahnungslos aolchen UbtlwoUens. 

die Verdienste der FliederbUschen (name) eriahlen (Bo> UJ » Die sa<nde Hand p n) 
ansichtig werden to gel sight of, ongmallj ^^^th the acc , now al^ with the pen .and perhaps more 

bar twa from rarcl> w i th von or an w it h the dat Ich bln all es T rostes, all es Rates b ar 

Bar leden (wcah gen , see 106 Note 1) Chauvinlsmus, Irel von tJbcrhcbhchkcll wollen wir 
. . limner wieder zeigen, was die GrCDe und Kraft deutschen Gelstes vermag (K rcchti 

m Deutsche RMfidfcAau, March 1920, p 403) 
bedurfUg in need of , , , . .. t> m 

beflissen girew, devoted to, engaged in the study of cm der Rcchto Bcflisscner. 
begiene or gieng desirous of, eager for, with the pen in choice language more commonl> with 
nach wath the dat or aul with the acc Und luletzt des Lichts begicrlp, bist du, Schmettcr- 
liDg, veibrannt Er ist nach Geld begierlg Er 1st auf den Ausgang begierig 
beholfen in elnem beholfen sem to be of assistance to someone by means of, with the gen or mit 
with the dat , both constructions m use in early N H G , now olisolctc 
bendtigt sem to be in vrant tn need of, sometimes with the acc 

A.y.. — J f „ Li-.J t 

b . ■ isberechtlgt entitled to 

b ■ commonly so in com 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ • , ■ ■ -'Cit, Ac , oui«ide of 

compounds now with zu with the dat 

benchtet (m early N H G also contracted to benebt) rcrird iw, still in use in the classical jicriotl 
Die Steuerleute . . . slnd des Fahrens ( nlcht wohl benchtet (Schillers Tell, 4, 1) See also 
262 111 1 k 

bewuDt conscious of, sometimes wath the acc 

bloQ not furnished vntk, scanting free from, usually with the gen , sometimes with von with the 
dat exposed to, with the dat. 

emgedenk or gedenk (poet ) mindful of, sometimes with the acc Ich bin melnes Versprecheiis 
stets emgedenk Diese strapazidseste Tour seines Lebens kam auch auf Konto der Fran* 
zosen, die woUte er ihnen eingedenk bleiben (C Viebig s Die 11 achi am Rhein, p 11.3) 
cmgestandig, sec gesULndig 

emig or ems agreed upon, with the gen in the expressions des Prelses, des Handels, des Kaufes 
einig or ems, elsewhere fiber etwas (acc ) cinig 

empfanghch, ^ ill ~ 

■ ■ bln ich bafi (better) cnlratett; 

■ ■ ■ oppenspdler) 

mtr with gen or less often the 


111, jnuita 111, uiiea tn, witti t lie gen earlier in the penod, now with In with 


entraten (p« 
die Dmg( 
entwohnt or 
acc , the la 
erfahien expt it 
the dat 
erfullt, see gefiillt 

ersittigt satiated vnih Denn ich hatte nlcht nur elnen des Lebens ersllttlgten Grels mlt dem 
weisen WiUen der Natur Uberemstimmend slch von der Erde weg eincr unbekannten Ewlc- 
kcit zuwenden schen, &c (R Huch's irnfo// Ursleti chap \\.\\ If) 

Erw^hnung tun to make mention of, sometimes with von witn the dat 
fihig capable of 

fret /rce/rom with the gen earlier in the period, now usually with von with the dat The old 
pen here is still common tr ‘ - - ' ' 

..Iner 

“ \ £ta<f 

STg"! S," ■’ bn VdTAk Ecn tVluOTfroh 

Sc dat Zwfi “ “ O' ««'> 

g^izig eager after, Gulmamts Reisen, ch'xp Xl) 

gcreuig werden'/ , 

eereuir /P ♦». seines Entschlusses fast 

tps more commonly von with the dat Ich 
nde, 1 p 20) 

y to (an offense), sometimes with the acc 

^ uui ^ wurde raeines Irrtums or meinen Intum 

g P cling on the look out for, sometimes with the acc Ich war mir seines Angriffs 
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gewartig. Den sind die Lochstafelkinder gewartig, ehe sie abziehen (Ernst Zahn’s Men- 

sclteii, I). . 

gewili certain of, sometimes with the acc., earlier in the period with von with the dat. 
gewohnt or gewohnt accustomed to, both more commonly with the acc., or in case of gewohnt 
still more commonly with an with the acc., gewohnt sometimes with an with the acc.: Da 
sind viele, sonst des sanften Gehrocks gewohnte Gestalten kaum wiederzuerkennen in dem 
Gewande des Sieges {Tdgliche Rundschau, Oct. 22, 1914). Wir sind des Furchtbaren so 
gewohnt, daC es wenig Schrecken fiir tms mehr gibt (Paul Block in Berliner Tageblatt, June 
3, 1919). 

habhaft werden to get hold or possession of, sometimes with the acc.: Sie warden des Verbrechers 
nicht habhaft. 

Herr sein or werden to have or get the mastery of, also with.iiber with the acc.: Er wurde nicht 


Herr seiner Leidenschaft. 

imstande sein to be able to: Wenn es also entschlossen ist, den Khieg zu frihren, bis es zu einem 
ilim giinstigen Frieden gekommen ist, dann ist Japan dessen auch imstande {Neue Ziircher 
Zeitung, March 13, 1905). 

inne or less commonly innen werden to become conscious of, perceive, also with the acc.: Sie 
werden hires Wahnes inne werden (Schiller’s Jungfrau, 5, 4). Wenn sie wiirden innen | 
hier mein seltsames Beginnen (Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau, 2). 

klar clear with regard to, more commonly with xiber with the acc.: Jedennaim ist sich der Be- 
weggriinde klar, welche zu diesen Flottenvergleichen AnlaC boten {Ne'ue Ziircher Zeitung, 
March 2, 1905). 

kiindig (now rare) or more commonly kundig well acquainted with (a road, &c.), versed in. 


lad (poet.) tired of. _ ^ 

ledig free from, with the gen. or von with the dat. : Ich bin aller Schuld bar tmd ledig. 

leer void of, free from, now usually with von or an with the dat., common in old group-words 
(247. 2. a): (poetic) aller Falschheit leer. Dies Gasthaus ist nie leer von Gasten. Sein 
Kopf ist leer an niitzlichen Kenntnissen. Fischleere Teiche, eine baumleere Grasflur, in- 
haltleere Worte. 

los rid of, free from, with the gen. in poetic language, now usually with the acc.; earlier in the 
period with von with the dat. also after sein and werden, now with von with the dat. only 
after other verbs than sein and werden: Ich bin ihn los, but Er ist vom Militar losgekommen. 
Er machte sich von mir los. The older gen. is preserved in compounds: anspruchslos, &c. 

machtig inaster of, in control of: Er ist des Englischen machtig. Er war seiner Sinne nicht 
machtig. 

Meister sein or werden to be master of, get the mastery over, have, get the control of, get the better of, 
also with von with the dat. or iiber with the acc.: Der Zunge bin ich Meister, nicht des Auges 
(Kotzebue). 

miide tired of, also with the acc. 

miifiig used earlier in the period with gehen, less frequently sein, stehen, bleiben, in the mean- 
ings to keep aloof from, avoid, abstain from, free one’s self from. 

notig or von noten haben to need, with the gen. or now more commonly the acc., notig sein (S.W.G.) 
to need, require, also with the acc., not sein to be in need of, with the gen. or now more com- 
monly the nom., not haben to have need of, with the gen. or now usually the acc.: Nun habt 
ihr keines Vormunds notig (Lessing’s Sinnged., I, 124), now usuall}'’ keinen Vormund. Ihr 
habt jetzt meiner (usually mich) weiter nicht von noten (Schiller’s Tell, 1, 2). Es war der 
Anstrengung notig, um bei diesem Gedanken, der an der Seite Goethes meine Seele durch- 
schauerte, eine gewisse Art Beklommenheit verbergen zu koimen (Prof. J. Rockl in 1808 
as quoted in Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeitung, Aug. 27, 1905, p. 391). Vieles Redens ist 
jetzt nicht not. Bins (gen., but felt as a nom.) ist not. Mut ist uns not und ein gefaCter 
Geist (Schiller’s Wallenstein), Sie hat’s (the es a gen., but felt as an acc.) nicht not (R. 
Wagner’s Flieg. Holl.). 

quitt free from, rid of, clear of, sometimes with the acc., earlier in the period also von with the 
dat.: Ich bin meines Versprechens quitt. Ich bin aller Sorgen quitt. 
satt satiated with, tired^ of, with the gen. in choice language, colloquially more commonly the 
acc. : Ich bin des ewigen Gezankes (or das ewige Gezank) satt. 
schuldig guilty of with the gen., unschuldig innocent of with the gen. in poetic language, usually 
with an with the dat., schuldig sein to owe, owe for with the acc.', an etwas (dat.) schuldig 
(usually schuld) sein to be the cause of something, in biblical language an einem or etwas schuldig 
sein in the general meaning to sin against, altho variously rendered into English,. as m 1. Sam. 
xxii. 22, 1. Cor. xi. 27, des Todes schuldig sein to deserve death, forfeit one's life: Er ist des 
Verbrechens schuldig. Er ist an diesem Verbrechen unschuldig. Ich bin ihm erne Ant- 
wort schuldig. Ich bleibe Ihnen 20 Mark schuldig. Ich bin or bleibe die Wme schuldig 
I oivefor the goods, took the goods on credit. Wer mit seinem Bruder ziimet,- der ist des Gericms 
schuldig (Matth. v. 22, revised ed.). 


selig happy in, usually with in with the dat. or durch with the acc. 

, sicher sure of, only rarely with von with the dat. „ q\ 

. , teilhaft or teilhaftig sharing in: AUe seid ihr teilhaft seiner Schuld (Schiller’s Tell, 3, 6). 
iiberdrussig weary of, with the gen. or acc., formerly also with iiber with the acc. _ 
iiber'hoben relieved from, usually with the gen., sometimes with the dat.: eine . . . seiner weii' 
lichen Eingriffe iiberhobene, selbstandige Stellung (Ranke’s Pdpste, 1, 162). 
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in case 01 the *ur)crhii> 
wth the dit XV hen the 
pronoun ilso when Jt s 
the definite article oftc 


unathltM foj'-is O'""'"’" «> I'M'"''"'’ ■<« S"™' 

..,1. .1,= ac or ^rceo o,.l, ..,c ,c„ Sec 

UDgiaublg incrfduhut xaSh regard to, with tlie gen m bihlinl hnpuigc, a4 in Acts xx\i ID 
unWissend, see wissend 

verdachtig tuspfdcd of Er ist dcr Tat Tcrdachtig 

«Jfu'st!sV55<!o5 "^'<'"1:" Er" « dtf^hre verLiic ECCMScn. 

"'S?d'i’r"v±{\c"o ‘sc'ilrTct «f.r..», ™onr c^cool, »,.h .l.c ore So 
Semer Lestr . . . dcssen In clncr atiischcn TragCdlc vermutend Ist, *o wcitTcrbrelJ^tt 
wa? to Konventikcln dicse Art von Selbsihclhgung (Uilimawit* Mt-’llmdoffl ' 

Gntchschc Trajiodi<n p IIG) 

JersttoSg earlier in the pcnoil with the . now u*inll> *" »«eintng onl> 

In impounds rechtsrersandig ^■cnc,^ m the law. eln Sachrerriandlgcr an o%t^n. 

voU*or^metimcs, csixrcnllj licforc an unino<Iifird olijrci, roller {sw 1X1 *')• with the grn when 
the object IS mo<Iificd b> the ilcfinitc article or a deHrnjitn^ adjertiw or l»> lioth rsprca«5. 

ncas?ofthc*upcrhm- «»ow<c-..i m -ct wit. ton i^mr lime, ndt 

I when the otiject I* n pcrvioal 

, . limiting ndirctivT other than 

, - levniitivT adjective, where in 

, . of the ohjeet in the singtilar 

• , . - ... the mrnple dll Invtrad of the 

■ ■ I ■ I prOflten lobes, roll Ircffend^r 

. . . . ■ . - ■ - ■■. I ll starken Wcinea or toll von 

..... I - . •. <Ut Frtlchtenl, Eln Ifafett* 

1. ■ . roll von ihnen, eln Herz roll 

. . ■. ■ . fc- ■ ■ 1 . anderen Dlngen Fr hat den 

. , . ■ M . >. 1 ) Fin Gits Toll Waster 

■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ *l5hnen (I rtn'sen » 

yff ■ 1 *. non iMuil(> with the acC 

■ 1 1 ■ «■«. II ist kelnen SchuO Pulrer weft 

Er ist dcr Ehre wert 

wissend (m poetic bnguage) Jtntnnrtg e/, infortr rd (onoerrtnt unffissend Dtnn mtch* Ich Inn 
wissend der Zauberxna^t, | dutch die er tie findcn und binden kann C^udermann * Dte dff 
Rrtherfedern 1,2) 
wfirdig trorlhy of 

xufncdco saUsftfd vtlh now usu3ll> with mlt with the dit in the eighteenth century al«o with 
von with the dal Auth bln des Plenstes ^now mil dem Dienste) Ith vroW xofneden, den 
Bie mJr geleistct fCoethe) TTie older gen is still nomctimc u«h 1 where the reference is to 
a thought as a whole Schon wHhrend der Mobllmachung wrtren Schnaps und selbst Bier 
auf BahnhUfen verboten, und unsere wrackeren Jungen waren dessen xufrieden {I ngels 
Ein Toitbuch I, p 10) Ich bln cs (old gen , Mc 140 e, #t ill quite common) xufrieden 
Ich biA davon (now damit) zuftieden (Goethe) 

u Instead of a gen of a noun or pronoun an infinitive with zu (or more nrclj um xu) or 
a clause w often found with these idiectives Ich bln froh, Sie XU tehen Er Ist nicht flhlg, 
(um) es XU begreifen Ich bin froh^ daO Sle gekonunen aind 
b The acc after the above adjectives is more common m case of pronouns tlnn noiiti' 

Esoecialiv the neiit .re *c r . which do not usuaU> admit of the 

■ _ ■ ■ ■ If I could Ik? relieved from it rntirtl) ' 

■ elt ns an acc 1 he ncc now \cr> com 

> , ticiplcs hts nasen Irom this nvi-vimder 

spread to other pronouns niiil nM to nouns WcidiiiLtn 
Seid Ihr mlch schon mtfde’ Adcllieid Euch nicht sowohl als Euem Umgang ((.octhc « 

c The gen object usuilly precedes the govxmmg mljectivc Sind Si- Ihrcr Ssche gewID? 


Prepositional Object 

261. In the preceding articles the object of verbs or adjectives is in wntu 
simple c^e form, but tt may also be m some case niter a prep , tistnllv , liow 
Ts^mide of meaning or feeling, if the sanic t erb also governs 

thaS^the^nro rn ^ flf^ou IS clioictr and more txprcssiv l 

than the more common Ich denke an dtch. Further shades of meanintr can be 
introduced by using difTcrcnt prepositions Penke auf deine Rettung Re Umil- 
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ing of some plan to bring about your rescue. Ich habe lange iiber das Ratsel 
gedacht- 1 have long pondered over the riddle. Many verbs, adjectives, and 
participles have an object or objects in a simple case form in some expressions, 
but have prepositional objects in other expressions, other words have only 
prep, objects Eins bitte ich dich, but Ich bitte um Entschuldigung. Jeder 
war auf das Aufierste gefaht. 

In the passive the prepositional object remains and the subject becomes es 
expressed or understood: (active) Man bittet um Antwort; (passive) Es wird 
um Antwort gebeten, or Um Antwort wird gebeten. See also 219. 5. A and B. a. 

For purposes of illustration a number of the most common verbs, adjectives 
and participles which need a prepositional object are listed below along with 
the prepositon or prepositons which each word requires. No attempt is made 
to distinguish here the prepositional phrase in the object relation from the prepo- 
sitional phrase in the adverbial relation, as there is never a difference in form 
and no fundamental difference in function. In general we call the phrase an 
object when its relation to the verb, adjective, or participle is very close, so 
close that it is necessary to complete its meaning. The relation of the adverbial 
phrase to the verb, adjective, or participle is less close. It is, however, often 
impossible to discriminate between the two classes sharply. 

By glancing at the preceding and following articles it will be seen that verbs 
which once took an object in a simple case form now often take a prepositional 
object. The prep, construction has become a marked favorite, and hence 
the study of the prepositions, their meaning and grammatical use, is 
a vital one. This subject is treated at considerable length in 225-232. 

A. Verbs with Prepositional Object: — 


abhangen von to depend upon, be dependent 
upon : Das hangt vom Gliick ab. Ich hange 
nicht von meinen Verwandten ab. 
abnehmen an (with dat.) to decrease in: Er 
hat an Reichtum, Korperkraften abgenom- 
men. 

abonnieren auf (with acc.) to subscribe for: 
Ich habe (or less commonly ich habe mich) 
auf die Zeitung abonniert (an act). Ich bin 
auf die Zeitung abonniert (a state). Now 
often trans. with acc.: Eine Tageszeitung 
konnen sie aus finanziellen Griinden nicht 
abonnieren {Frankfurter Zeit., April 2, 
1914). 

abreisen nach to depart, set out for. 
abstechen gegen (also von or zu) to contrast 
with. 

abzielen auf (with acc.) to aim at, have in view, 
achten auf or achtgeben auf (with acc.) to pay 
attention to: Achte auf meine Worte, or 
Gib auf meine Worte acht. See also 260. 
2. A. 

afterreden von einem, iiber or gegen einen, or 
more commonly einem Ubles nachreden to 
slander someone. 

angrenzen to border on : Seine Felder grenzen 
an die unsrigen, but without prep. obj. 
Deutschland und die angrenzenden Lander, 
anhalten bei to stop at; unterwegs bei einem 
Wirtshause — ; um ein Madchen — to pro- 
pose to a girl. 

anklopfen to knock on: Man klopft an die 
Tur, but without prep. obj. Es ist zweimal 
angeklopft worden. 

ankniipfen an (with acc.) to begin a discourse, 
treatise by referring to something already 
said or known, to start from: Er Imiipfte an 
die letrten Worte der Erzahlung an. 
anspielen auf (with acc.) to allude to. 
auffahren bei to start at (a sudden sound). 


aufhdren: — mit to stop, cease: Hor’ endlich 
mit deinem ewigen Jammem auf! Also with 
the infinitive: Hor’ auf, zu jammern. 
atifmerken to listen to, give ear to : Merke auf 
meine Worte, auf meinen Wunsch, but with- 
out prep, obj.: Mit fremden Menschen 
nimmt man sich zusammen, da merkt man 
auf. 

auftauchen aus emerge from, 
aussehen nach to have the appearance of, be 
a prospect of: Es sieht nicht nach schbnem 
Wetter aus. 

bauen auf (with dat. in 1st meaning, acc. in 
2nd) to build upon, rely upon: Er baut auf 
dem Sande. Ich baue auf dm. 
beben vor (with dat.) to tremble, quiver, 
shiver with: Mein Herz bebt vor Furcht. 
Die runden Schultem Josephines bebten 
von verhaltenem Lachen. 
beginnen mit J- verbal noun,_ often used where 
in English a direct object is employed; Zu- 
nachst habe ich mich durch den Wunsch 
des Herm Verlegers bestimmen lassen, mit 
dem Druck zu beginnen (BUlbring’s AU- 
englisches Elementarbnch, Vorwort) to begin 
the printing. 

beharren bei (also auf or in with dat.) to per- 
sist in, persevere in: Er beharrt bei (auf, in) 
seinem Irrtum, seiner Meinung. 
bellen auf (with acc.) to bark at: Der Karo 
bellt wohl auch mal auf seinen Herm, weim 
er schlecht gelaunt ist (Halbe’s Haus Rosen- 
hagen, p. 65). Here used facetiously after the 
model of auf einen schimpfen. We usually 
say: Der Hund bellt einen an. 
bestehen aus to consist of: Messing besteht 
aus Zinn und Kupfer, but Charakterstarke 
besteht nicht im {in) Eigensinn; to insist 
upon: Er besteht auf seinem (also sein) 
Recht. 
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bitten urn lo ask, beg for (a thing). See also 
262. in. 1.0. . , - 

blicken auf («ith acc.) to look at, on: fcf 
blickt auf die Karte, auf den See, auf den 
Fleck im Hock, but to indicate a more mj* 
nutc in\Tstigaiion anblicken is cmploj-«i: 
Er blickte die Karte an He examined the 
map, looking at its general make-up. Er 
Wickte den Fleck Im Rock an. We al«o say: 
Er blickte mJeh freundlich, wralg an, 
brennen vor to bum uiih: Er brennt vor 
groCer tingeduld; brennen auf (with acc.) 
to bum with a desire to: Ef brennt auf den 
Kampf He bums \iith a desire to l>cgjn the 
battle. Er brennt darauf, Ins Leben clntu- 
Ktc’tfen. ^ . 

deklamieren fiber (u-ith acc.) to declaim 

duften nath to smell of (roses, &c.), gtvc 
forth the fragrance of. 

elngehen auf (with acc.) to enter into, comply 
with: ohne auf die elnxelnen Umsllnde 
einxugeben, (auf) eine Wette eingchen, 
auf Bedingungen elngehen. 
emwilUgen In (with acc.) to consent to, agree 


enden, endigento end: Das Wort endigt (slch; 
218. 3. D. a) auf cbien Vokal. Der Weg 
endigt In einem (or euien) Wald. Die 
Pacht endigt mlt dem 1. Mai. 
cntfliehen (1) to flee: Die Hasen entfUehen 
vor den Hunden. Er ist vor mir, vor der 
Erankhelt entflohen. (2) to c^pc, get 
away: Er entfloh (aus) dem GefSngnls, but 
only Er entfloh mlr. 

entspringen aus to escape from: Er Ist aus dem 
Zuchthaus entsprungen, but Er Ist fi einem 
Aufseher entsprungen. 
entstehen aus to arise from, 
cthellcn aus to become clear Irom: Daiauser- 
hellt, dafi usw. 

erkennen auf (with acc.) to pass sentence of: 
Das Gericbt erkannte auf ein Jahr Zuebt- 
haus. 

erkranken an (with dat.) to get an attack of 
(fever, &c.). 

errSten fiber (with acc.) to blush at, for: Ich 
errBte fiber die Unwahrhelt, fiber dith*, vot 
(with dat.) to blush with: Ich errBte vor 
groOer Scham. See al‘iO_260. 2. A. 
crschallen von to resound, ring with, 
erwachen aus to anakc from, 
erwacbsen aus to accrue from: Es vrlrd dir 
aus dicsem Schritt manches Leid erwach- 
sen. 


fa^den auf (with acc.) to be on the iookot 
for, to search for, try to seize: Man fahnd( 
bereits auf den Dieb. 

fallen an (with acc.) to fall to: Die Erbscha 
fallt an den Sohn. 

feilschen um to try to screw down the prlci 
haggle over: Er feilschte um eine Marl 
Sie leilschten um den Preis, 
festhalten an (with dat.) to stick, cling to. 
feuem auf (with acc.) to fire at. 
fischen nach to fish for. 

entreat, beg for; bel einem ui 
zime ilehen. 

fliehen vor (with dat.) to flee from. 

to Auf Rege 

lolgt Sonnenscheinj — aus to ensue, folio 


forschen nach to scarcii for, inquire after, fn- 
vc<ligaic. . / , t 

fragen nach to ask, inquire for, after; nacn 
dem Wege. Prcisc fragen to ask after the 
w-ay, n^k the price, nach jemandem fragen 
to a*k for, after someone, 
fressen, nngen an (niih d.it.) to prc>' on:. 

Der kummer nagt an stlntm Herzen, 
funkein vor to sparkle with: Seine Augen 
funkeln vor Zom. 

fuOen auf (nith acc., iiiiwliy d.tt. in Srtl mean- 
ing) lo rely upon, bav? one's hopes upon, 
stand upon: Ich fufle auf den Vertrag. mein 
Retbt. Man liebt es den Leuten ja an, 
dafi sie nicht auf slcherera Boden der Hel' 
mat fufien. 

gehBrcn to belong to: Daa gebCrt mlr, but 
Das gehBrt an den Nagel, In den Schrank, 
unter den TUch, vor das Gericht. Die Inset 
gehBrt zu (vre 222, 2 under zu H. I. 11. 6) 
England. Er gebSrt dicsem Verrfne an. 
gewlnnen an (with d.at.) to lie gaining in: Ec 
gewinnt an Madht. 

glfihen vor (aith dat.) lo glow with: Er gifiht 
vor Begclsterung; — nath to burning for: 
Er glQht nach grausamer Rache. 
graben nach lo dig for. 
grelfen to graup: Hr griff mlr an den Puls He 
frit my put<c. Das grelft an den Beutel 
Tliat runs into money. Er griff dem Pferde 
in die Zfigel He wiml the hor«c by the 
bridle. Ein Ertrinkender grelft nach einem 
Strobhalme. Das Feucr grelft um slch Tlic 
fire is spreading. Er griff mlr unter die 
Anne He c.imc to my assistance. Er griff 
zu strengen MaOregcln He adopt c<l severe 
measures. Ich muCtc zu dfesem Mittel 
greifen I had to resort to this expedient, 
grenzctt^ sec ang^enzen. 
grfibeln fiber (w-iih the acc. or sometimes itat-: 
fee 231. H under fiber, 1. a, AV/e) to ponder 
on, over. 

gucken nach to peep at. 
halten an (adth d.it.) to hold to: An diesem 
Glaubcn balte Ich fest; an slch ^ to re- 
strain one's anger, feelings; — auf (with 
ncc., formerly ol<o dat.) to attach value, 
importance to, insist upon, take c.irc pf: 
Sle hJUt pcinlich auf HuOem Anstand. Er 
hHlt auf seine Ehrc, seine Gesundhclt. 
hand tin; on einem gut, schlech! — to do well, 
ill by someone; — mil to deal, trade in; 

' - ' - " luch hafl- 


liang on: 
efz hHnet 

U, strain 


' rst upon; 

■ tin. Elu 

uujiiuck 1st fiber uns herelngcbrochen. 
herfallen fiber (with acc,) to rush, fall upon 
(someonq), attack (the dUhes): Sie fitlcn 
fiber mlch mlt Khjfitteln her. Sie ficlen fiber 
das Essen her, 

hervDrhrechen aus to break forth from, 
hervorgehen aus to result from. 
hervorsemeBen aus lo dart from, 

I heulen hlnter Jemandem her to hoot after 
I someone. ‘ 
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hinarbeiten auf (with the acc.) to work 
towards: Er arbeitet auf seine Beforderung 
bin . 

hinausgehen iiber (with the acc.) to improve 
on: Er ging fiber das, was zu seiner Zeit 
geleistet war, weit hinaus. 
hindeuten auf (with acc.) to hint at, point to. 
hinweisen auf (with acc.) to refer to. 
horen: Ich hore auf (mit) dem einen Ohr 
schlecht. Er hort stets auf mich, meinen 
Rat. Hore nicht auf ihn! Don’t mind him. 
Sie hort auf die Klingel She answers the bell. 
Er hort bei einem Professor He attends a 
professor’s lectures. Ich habe -von ihrer 
Schonheit gehort. 
hungern nach to hunger for. 
hfipfen vor (with dat.) to jump for, with (joy, 
&c.). 

kaufen to buy: Ich kaufte es von (of, frorn) 
ihm. Ich kaufe bei ihm (of him, at his 
store, deal with him). Ich habe meinem 
Sohne (or ffir meinen Sohn) einen Anzug 
gekauft. Kaufe das Nachbargnmdstfick an 
dich! 

klagen fiber (with acc.) to complain of ; — um 
to mourn for; — gegen to go to law against; 
— gegen jemanden auf (with acc.) to bring 
a suit against someone for: Er klagt auf 
Schadenersatz. 

kleben an (with dat.) to stick to. 
klettem auf einen Baxxm to climb (up) a tree, 
knixen vor (with dat.) to curtsy to. 
knurren fiber (with acc.) to snarl at. 
kochen vor (with dat.) to boil with (rage, &c.). 
kommen wegen to call for (something). 
Icriechen vor (with dat.) to cringe to. 
laufen (schwinunen, singen, werfen, &c.) 
um (sometimes in) die Wette to run a race 
(vie in swimming, &c.). 

leben to live: Er lebt von seiner Hande Ar- 
beit by the work of his own hands. Er lebt 
vom Spiel by gambling. Sie lebt von milden 
Gaben on charity. 

lehnen to lean: Er lehnt an der Wand, (in 
answer to the question wohin) Er lehnt, or 
more commonly lehnt sich an die Wand, 
leiden to suffer: Man leidet an einer Krank- 
heit. Wir leiden imter der Hitze. Ich habe 
viel von ihm, von der Hitze zu leiden. 
losgehen auf (with acc.) to fly at someone, 
loshacken auf (with acc.) to peck at. 
merken auf (with acc.) to pay attention to, 
mark, mind. 

mitwirken bei to co-operate in. 
nachdenken fiber (with acc.) to meditate upon, 
nachlassen to relax one’s efforts, cease: Lafl 
mcht nach mit Beten und Bitten. Lafl nach 
in deinem jahen Zom. 
nachsirmen fiber (with acc.) to muse upon, 
nachsuchen um to apply for, make application 
for. 

prahlen mit to brag of. 
prasidieren bei to preside at: Er prasidierte 
(bei) dem Feste. See 268. 1. B. b. 
raten auf (with acc.) to guess: Auf dich, auf 
diesen Ausgang haben wir nicht geraten. 
Ich riet auf den Verfasser, bis ich ihn er- 
riet; — zu to counsel: Ich rate zur Vorsicht. 
rauchen von to reek Avith: Diese Hand hat 
von Menschenblut geraucht. 
reichen bis an (with acc.) to reach to; das 
Wasser reicht bis an die Brust. 


reimen to rime: Dieses Wort reimt auf (with) 
jenes. Dieser Vers reimt nicht zu dem 
folgenden. 

reisen nach to leave for, set out for. 
riech'en nach to smell of. 

rfihren to touch: Rfihre nicht an die Schfissel!, 
or Rfihre die Schfissel nicht an! Er rfihrte 
mir das Herz. Berfihre mich nicht mit 
deiner unsauberen Hand! Wir wollen die- 
sen Punkt nicht berfihren (touch on). The 
steamer touches at this city Der Dampfer 
lauft diese Stadt an. 
schaumen vor (with dat.) to foam with, 
schelten fiber etwas, auf jemanden to scold 
about something, rail against someone, 
scherzen fiber (with acc.) to jest at, over, 
schicken nach or um to send for. 
schielen auf (Avith acc.), nach to cast stolen 
(furtive) glances at. 

schieflen auf (Avith acc.), nach to shoot at; 

— hinter jemandem her to dart after some- 
one. 

schimpfen auf (Avith acc.) to rail at. 
schm^en auf (Avith acc.) to inveigh against, 
schreiben: einem or an einen — to Avrite to 
someone; — an etwas (dat.) to be Avriting 
something:' Ich' schreibe an einem Werk; 

— um to Avrite for (something to be sent); 

— fiber (Avith acc.) to Avrite about, 
schreien nach to cry for. 

schwarmen von to sAA’^arm Avith: Es schwarmt 
von Menschen auf der Strafle. 
schworen to sAvear: Ich kann auf (to) seine 
Unschuld, auf (by) seine Worte schAVoren. 
Man schwort auf (on) die Bibel, bei (by) 
Gott und den Heiligen. But Man wettert 
gegen ihn los, or Man flucht ihm, auf (or 
fiber) ihn They are sAvearing at hirn. To 
SAvear, profess allegiance to: Er schwort zur 
Fahne, zum Katholizismus, zu Moskau 
(i.e. communism) usw. 
segeln nach to sail for. 

sprechen: Er ist schlecht auf Sie zu sprechen 
He is angry at you. Ich sprach deinen or 
mit deinem Lehrer I had a talk Avith your 
teacher. Sprechen wir von etwas anderem 
Let us speak about something else. _ 
spricht schlecht fiber dich. Er spricht fiber 
Kunst. Er redete mich auf der Strafle an 
He spoke to me on the street, 
starren: Es starrt von Spitzen It bristles Avith 
sharp points. Du stairst^ von (or vor) 
Schmutz You are AvalloAving in dirt, are cov- 
ered Avith dirt. Du st^st vor grofler Kalte 
You are benumbed Avith cold. , r r 
sterben: Er stirbt Hungers or vor (of, from, 
or Avith) Hunger, vor Freude, _ aus (from) 
Erschopfung, an (of or AAuth) emer Krank- 
heit, durch (by) jemandes H^d. _ 
sticheln auf einen to make little stinging re- 
marks about someone. _ „ 

strahlen: Etwas strahltvon Gold Something is 
radiant Avith gold. Er strahlt vor grofler 
Freude His face is beaming Avith intense joy. 
streben nach to striA’^e for. 

stutzen to be startled, be taken back: bei or 
fiber (with acc.) etwas, fiber einen stutzen. 
Ich stutzte vor grofler VenAmnderung. 
subskribieren auf (AA'ith acc.) to subscribe for: 
Ich habe auf das Werk, die Lieferung 
subsloribiert. 
suchen nach to seek for. 
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taugen tu to he fit for ^ ^ 

tcilhabcn an (with dat ) to share m, take part 
in participate »n 

teilnehtnen an (with dat) to take part m, 
participate in 

traebten nacb to stn%c tor, aspire to 
traoen auf (with acc ) to tnisi m or to rcl\ 
upon Ich traue auf ibn. Ich traue darauf, 
dali cr cs tut Compare 269 U A 
trauem um to mourn for 
trSumen von to dream of 
treten m (em Zumner) to enter (a room) 
tnefen von (in the Bible mit) to dnp with, 
overflow wiih ^ 

tnnken auf (with acc ) to dnnk to (someone s 
health &c J Wif tnnken auf scln Wohl , 
^ BUS to drink from 

(iberstrUmen vor (cause) or von (means) to 
overflow with Sem Herz strBml Qber vor 
Freude, but Dieses Schriftstflck strBmt Ober 
von Redensarten der Ebrfurebt und des 
Geborsams 

umkommen vor (with dit ) to pensh with 
Sie kommen vor Hunger um, — durch to 


ftuf andete urteden to judge of others b> 
one’s self 

verweden bei to dwell upon Er verwellt zu 
Cange bei Nebendingen, 
verzichten auf (w ith acc ) to ki\ cun, renounce, 
waive Ich verzichte auf die Welt, auf einen 
Anspruch, auf dieses Vergndgen. 
vorspreeben bei to call on, \ isit 
wemen Ober ctwas or einen to weep over, cry 
about — um to mourn o%cr. — nach to 
ciT for (bread) — ' vor (with dat ) to weep 
with Ooy/ 

B Adjectives and Participles tvith 


achtsam auf (with acc ) careful, regardful of 
angeekelt von. disgusted with 
angesteckt von infected with 
angewiesen auf (with acc ) dependent, relying 
upon Er ist auf die Mddtktigkeit anderer 
angewiesen Er ist auf sich selbst, auf 
sem Euikommen angewiesen He has no 
other resources than himself, his income 
Angsttitb wegen anxious about 
anstoCend an (with acc ) adjoining, contiguous 
to 

anstUQig fhr (or with the simple dat , see 258 
3 A) giving offense to, offensive to 
anwendbar auf (with acc ) applicable to 
argerbeb bber (w-ith acc ) vexed at 
argwtShnisch wegen suspicious with regard to, 
~ gegen einen mistrustful of someone 
am an (with dat ) poor m 
aulgeblasen von pufTcd up with 
aufgebracht fiber (with acc ) angry at (some 
thing), — gegen angry at (a person) 
aufgelegt zu inclined disposea to Ich bln 
meat zum Schreiben aufgelegt 
aufgeregt durch excited by 
aufmerksam auf (with acc ) watchful of it 
tentiVB to (some duty tisk) ■ — gegen at 
tentivc to (some person) full of attentions to 


weisen auf (with acc.) to point fo Er wies 
mil dem Finger am nuch. Die TJhr weisl 
auf 10 

werden aus to liccomc of Was wird aus 
ihm werden?; fett — von to grow fat on. 

^ vor fnitli dat ) to faiot 


wetten auf (with acc ) to bet Ich wette auf 
(on) sein P/erd, Ich wette auf Kopf I iw> 
hcids. Ich wette mit ihm um (auf) einc 
Mark 1 Ixrt him a mark 
widcrhallcn von to echo, resound "ith 
wissen um einc Sache, or von elner Sacho to 
know of, alwut a matter 
ranken or sich zanken fiber (with acc.) to 


tpnrrcl nliout 

zeigen auf (with acc), nach to point to 
ziehcti auf (with acc.) to draw (a draft) on 
fomconc Sie k^nnen au! mich ziehen. 
ilelcn auf (with acc ) to aim at 
zitlem to tremble Er ziilcrt am ganzen Lelb. 
Er zittert aus or vor Furcht, vor Frost, ffir 
jemandcs Leben. Das Espenlaub zittert be! 
jedem Hauch 

lUmen fiber (with arc ), auf (with acc ), mit, 
or with tlic simple dat Man zfimt fiber 
etwBs, but Man zfimt cincm, nuf (or fiber) 
einen, mit cincm Compare 2C0 2. A. 
zurfickkommen auf (with acc.) to return, 
rcvTit to Darauf kommt er immer zurfick 


He 13 alwijs harping on that string 
zurilckschrecken vor (w ith dat ) to shrink 


from 

zutreten auf einen to step up to one, walk up 
to one 

zwelfein an (with dit ) to ha\'c onc’a doubts 
aliout, despair of Ich zweifle nicht damn, 
Man zwellelt an seinero Aufkommen, 


Prepositional Object t — 
ausgedHrrt durch parchctl bj 
nusgezcichnet durch eminent for. 
bange vor (with d-it) fearful, afraid of Mir 
ist bange vor dem Marm; — ffir or um un- 
easy alwut, solicitous with rcginl to Mir 
1st bange ffir or um seta Lebea. 
banke'rott on (with dat) bankrupt m* an 
Saf t und Kraft und Geld und Gewissen und 
gutem Ifomen bankerott (Schiller) 
barmherzJg gegen merciful to 
bedacht auf (with acc) thoughtful of, intent 
on Du bist nur auf dich, auf detaett Vor- 
tell bedacht 

bedrangt von prcswl with, beset with von 
Not, Hunger, Sorgen bedrkngt. 
befestigt an (with dtt a 
befned 

268. ^ 
befned . 

belt utiueuigi, but mit ihm zufrieden aatis- 
fied with him 


lur j-i 151 uaCD grOUCm 
Reichtum, hoher Ehre begierig; — auf 
(with 0 CC ) eager or anxious to see, heir, get, 
loam what someone will say Ich bin 
begleng auf deinen neuen Freund, auf 
defne Nachricht; immer auf einen Fane 
begieng (Keller’s Scldxif . 2, 171) Nun bln 
Theaterdlrektionen und die 
n ® (HebbcU TagebUcher, 2t 
Dec 18ol) am anxious to learn what they 
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will say, how they will pass judgment. 
Instead of nach or auf we also find the gen.; 
especially in poetic language, 
bekannt mit acquainted with, versed in; — 
unter (with dat.) known by (the name); 

— wegen known on account of, famed for. 
bekiimmert fiber (with acc.), wegen, or um 

concerned about, solicitous with regard to, 
worried over. 

beleidigt durch affronted at, offended by. 
beliebt bei popular with, 
belustigt durch amused at. 
bemer&nswert wegen remarkable for. 
berauscht von intoxicated with, 
berechnet atif (with acc.) calculated for, aimed 
at, intended for: auf den Effekt berechnet. 
bereit zu ready for, to: Ich bin bereit zur Ab- 
fahxt. Er ist zu allem bereit. Ich bin 
bereit, es zu tun. See also 260. 3. 
beriihmt wegen famous for. 
beschaftigt mit engaged in, occupied with, 
beschamt fiber (with acc.) ashamed of, 
besorgt fur or um careful of, attentive to; 

— fur or more commonly um or wegen 
anxious about. 

bestanden covered: mit or von Baxunen, Ge- 
strauch bestanden. 

bestimmt fiir intended for: Die Rfistungen 
sind fiir die Fortfuhrung des Krieges be- 
stimmt; — zu intended to become; zum 
Kaufmann bestimmt; — nach bound for. 
bestiirzt fiber (with the acc.) dismayed at. 
betaubt von stunned by. 
beteiligt an or bei interested, concerned in, a 
party in or to. 
betort von infatuated with, 
betroffen von struck with: von ihrer Schonheit 
betroffen. 

beunruhigt fiber (with the acc.) or wegen un- 
easy about, worried over: Ich bin fiber die 
(or wegen der) Zukunft beunruhigt. 
bezaubert von enchanted with, charmed by: 
von ihrer Liebenswfirdigkeit bezaubert, but 
Sie hat mich mit ihrer (or durch ihre) Lie- 
benswfirdigkeit bezaubert. 
blaB or bleich vor (with dat.) pale with, 
blind auf (with dat.) blind in (one eye); 

— gegen or fiir blind to: Erust blind gegen 
or fiir seine eigenen Fehler, or sometimes 
with the simple dative: Er ist seinen eige- 
nen Fehlern blind; — vor (with dat.) blind 
with (rage, &c.). 

blutig von bloody with. 

bose auf (with acc.) angry at (somebody), 
fiber (with acc.) or wegen angry about 
(something). Ich bin bitterbdse mit dir 
I won’t speak a word to you, won’t have 
anything to do with you. Der Zwerg war 
bos zu ihr! (Fritz Lienhard’s Wieland der 
Schmiedy p. 36) The dwarf treated her badly, 
roughly! 

dankbar gegen thankful to. 
dicht an (with dat.) or bei close to. 
dick von thick with. 

dienlich serxnceable: Das ist mir (or fiir mich) 
nicht dienlich. Ein kleines, zur Wohnimg 
nicht libel dienliches Haus. 
ehrgeizig nach ambitious for. 
eifersfichtig auf (with acc.) jealous of. 
eigen in (with dat.) particular in: Er ist eigen 
im Essen, in seinen Sachen He is particular 
in matters of diet, wants things just so; 


eigen auf (with acc.) particular with regard 
to: Die Kirschen sind nicht eigen auf 
Boden, gedeihen in leichtem und schwerem 
Erdreich Cherry trees are not particular 
with regard to soil, &c. 
eingebildet auf (with acc.) conceited about, 
eingenommen ffir partial to, prejudiced in 
one’s favor; — von captivated with, 
eitel auf (with acc.) vain of: Sie ist eitel auf 
ihre Schonheit. 

empfanglich ffir willing to receive, open to: 
Er ist ffir Trost, Schmeicheleien, Eindrficke, 
das Schone empfanglich. 
empfindlich ffir or gegen sensitive to: empfind- 
lich ffir or gegen chemisch wirksame Strah- 
len. Ich bin empfindlich gegen die Kalte; 
— fiber (with acc.) irritated at. 
entbrannt von inflamed with: von Zom ent- 
brannt. 

entrfistet fiber (with acc.) indignant at. 
entschlossen zu bent upon: Ich bin entschlos- 
sen zu gehen. 

entzfickt delighted: Ich bin fiber die (or von 
der) Sangerin entzfickt, but Sie hat mich 
mit ihrem (or durch ihren) Gesang entzfickt* 
erfahren in (with dat.) expert at. 
ergriffen von struck with: von Schrecken er- 
griffen. 

erhaben fiber (with acc., sometimes dat.) or . 
also in poetic language ob (with dat.) su- 
perior to, above: ein grofJer Mann, der 
fiber seine Leiden erhaben ist; fiber alien 
Zweifel erhaben; fiber jedem kleinlichen 
Sichverletz tf fihlen erhab en (St ilgebauer ’s 
Gotz Krafft^ I, 3, p. 75). 
erheitert durch cheered by. 
ermfidet von fatigued by. 
erpicht auf (with acc.) intent upon, eager for, 
after: auf Ehre, Ruhm, Reichtum, Beute, 
aufs Heiraten erpicht. 
erschopft durch worn out by, with, 
ersichtlich aus apparent from, 
erstaunt fiber (with acc.) astonished at. 
erstickt von suffocated with, 
falsch gegen false to. 
feucht von moist with, 
frech gegen insolent to. 
freigebig gegen liberal to. 
freundlich gegen friendly to. 
fruchtbar an (with dat.) productive of. 
furchtlos vor fearless of. 
geblendet von dazzled by. 
geboren von (see Matth. xi. 11; John i. 13) 
born of. 

geduldig gegen .patient with, 
geeicht auf (with acc.) adjusted to (of weights 
and measurements which are adjusted to 
a standard^ fig-- Es gibt im Englischen 
einige Laute, auf die unsere Werkzeuge 
schlechterdings nicht geeicht zu sein schei- 
nen (Max Meyerfeld’s Von Sprach' und Art 
der Deutschen und Englander, p. 27). 
geeignet zu suitable for, qualified for, cut out 
for. 

gef afit auf (with acc.) prepared (mentally) for 
(some trial, misfortune, &c.). 
geffihllos gegen insensible to.^ 
geizig mit (sometimes auf with acc.) sparing 
of, stingy with; — nach eager for, greedy 
after. 

gekront: von Erfolg — crowned with success, 
genau mit particular about: Sie nimmt es mit 
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ADirCTlVnS WITH PREPOSITIONAL OBJCCT 


*i2.J 


cllem, mit ihrcm Rafe gcoau Er nimmt cs 
mit den Mitteln nlcht genau 

b>. - mcr (.,.h 
3 CC ) irntalcti nt , • ■ 

cerUKrt TQtt 6icnck b) ruth mow! tm>cl ctl 
b\ vora BliU gcruhrt struck b> b^l tnmR 
vom Schlag geriihrt struck with a|)oi)lex> 
kalt und ungeruhrt J vom Jauchxtn unscrs 
pinks (Lcsstng s A alJ’C n ) von d<r EflSh- 
luog, von dem El end gerflhrt 
gesSttigt von Kilulctl with Sec 2C0 3 
geschickt In (with dat ) akilful m or at a gtxxl 
Iwnd at ... r. » . 

gesund an (with dat ) licallh) in 
sund arrt Lclb und an der Seele Pas ist 
nur (or fiir m!ch) nJcht gesund 
gexcChi^ch bet usual uath 
gicrig nach jnwK iftcr „ , . , 

gietch an (with oat ) ccjual m Er 1st selnem 
Bruder an GrUBe glelch 
glclchgdUlg gegen indifferent to 
gnSdig gegen gncious to Er ist nur or gegen 
xnich nlcht gnldlg 
grauvorgre^ with 

■ "ccSSS 3 A 

» ■ jedermaan 

gredbar 

grenzend on. (with acc.) adjacent to 
groflmbtig gegen generous to 
gut gegen, lu, mit good to Ttie cxpTWion 
mit cmem gut sein 01*10 means (a be enfnend 
ly terms teit/j jomeeite 
gdtig gegen kind to 

habgieng nach grasping after creerti after 
hart nut liard revere on Weil jeh tin wenig 
hart mit Knemhild (name) war (ilcbliels 
MbeJungen II 5 2) but also hart gegen 
Er 1st hart gegen mich 
hervorragend dorcb eminent for 
hBfUch gegen^ 2 U> mit polite civil to 
interessant fiir (or the simple dat , see 2B8 
3 A) interesting to 

intcressiert interested Er ist bel diesem Ge- 
schMIt — He IS mtercstctl in this business 
owns a part of it kein In phonetlschen 
Pmgen Intcressiert er (Victors rJemente 
der rhonetik Vorwort Gth ctl ) but Er in- 
teressiert sicb fllr allerlek fiir die Phonetik^ 
f(Ir den Fort^ang der Arbeiten, fiir Ihn He 
13 interested in or takes an interest in cvxrj 
thing &c Also Die Geschichte Interes- 
siert imeh I am mtcrcstcti in the story or 
The story interests me Oldenburg Ist 
durch seme Eisenbahnen stark daran In- 
teresslert, cmen mBgHchst groBen Tell des 
tJnterwcservcrkehrs zu gewinnen (//aw&«r 
ger Nachnehten Dec 10 1901) Oldenburg 
13 greatly interested in getting &c An 
dem, was er uns gibt, ist neben dem Iranl- 
sten aucb der Indologe auf das cmstllchste 
intercssiert {Deutsche Rundschau Anril 
190a p 150) 

Uem — an Geist of mconsidcnblc parts 
vveak intellectually — von Gestalt small 
of stature 

lalun an or auf (with dat ) lame m Er Ist an 
(or aul) beiden Belnen, an (or auf) dem 
einen FuDe lahm ' 

langmbtig gegen forbearing toward 
leutsehg gegen affable to 


llebevoU fcgcn affcctiomtc to 
IBstem nach Iiining after 
mild gegen mild gentle to tow inl 
miflgcstimmt auf or fiber (with arc) out of 
humor wuli («^iineone or wniethmg) 
mlBiraulsch gegen mutniMfiil of (wmeonr) 
miileldlg gegen compi'’ ^ nitc to 
mBfdtnsth ffir fvlil dnth to 
mOdc von wTir> with ton der Arbeit mude, 
with cm tircilof der Arbeit mOdc 
nachjichUg gegen lrtdu!|,ent to 
nachtcHIg ffir iniunoos dclrimcnnl to 
naO von wtI with 
neldisch auf (with net ) env loui of 
neuglerig auf (with icc ) curious al*out eiger 
to kmow Ich bin neuglerig darauf Ich bln 
neu^Icrlg auf Ihn I am eager to Icirn what 


mend tor (with lUt ) frantic with 
relch an (with dit ) nrh in 
teV ' rtigc of de 

^ IS read) ) relf 

1 ■ , 1 relf fur das 

■ • ■ -u (represent 

ing a pail os a f nal stage of the previous 
ticvtlopment) Eln Geschwfir Ist relf rum 
Aufbrechen Die Soche Ist noch nlcht relf 
zur AusfQhrung 

rot ver (with dat ) red with (anger &c ) but 
rot von Blut, Gold, Ac. ml with blood gol 1 
Ac. 

ruhig bel calm nt (the misfortune of othera 
Ac) 

acbimpflich ffir n disgrice to Daa lit fOr 
mien, (dr die ganze Verwandtschaft schlmpf* 
llcb 

achmerzUch (fir (or the simple sUt , tee 26fi 
3 A) painful to 

achfichtem gegen or gegenfiber tU) timi I to 
in the presence of Er lit ichfichtem gegen 
mleh, or mir gegenfiber 
schuMlos an (with dat ) ciidtless of 
tchwach Er Ut schvraeh am Lelbe, auf den 
Belnen, auf der Brust, Im Konfc, von Be- 
griffen or van GelsU Er ht ccnwach gegen 
die Kinder 

schwan von Ihck witli Blnnen kunem war 
das Ufer schwarz von Menschen 
sparsam ralt saving of 
sielf vor (with dat ) stiff with 
stolz auf (with acc ) proud of 
Bireng gegen itcvcrc on strict to 
taub auf (with flat )dcaf m (one ear) — gegen 
(ilso ffir, zu, and sometimes ntso with the 
simple dat ) deaf to Er war taub gegen 
(or ffir) unsere BItte, taub zu unserer Bltte, 
or Er war unserer Bltte taub 
tauglich zu apt for good for 
toll vor (with dat ) euad with 
tot ffir dead to Er Ist tot ffir die Welt , — vor 
(with dat ) dead with Ich war fast tot vor 
groBem Schreck . 

traurlg fiber (with acc) wegen sorry (of, sail 
on account of 
trculos gegen dislonl to 
fiber'legen an (with <lat ) superior in Er Ist 
uns alien an praktlschec Umsltht fiber- 
legen 

fiber rascht durch surprised at by 
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DATIVE OF PERSON & ACCUSATIVE OF THING 261. B. 


iiber'tragbar auf (with acc.) transferable to: 
Wir wollen zum SchIu/5 der Frage nicht 
ausweichen, wieweit diese Anschauungen 
iibertragbar sind auf uns und unsre 
-Tage {Deutsche Monatsschrift, July 1906, 
p. 459). 

iiber'waltigt von overwhelmed with, 
um'geben von surrounded by: von einem 
Flufi, von Eis umgeben, von Schwierigkei- 
ten umgeben beset with difficulties, but mit 
is used to denote the passive idea_ that sorne- 
thing is the result of an act: Die Stadt ist 
mit einer Mauer umgeben. 
um'wolkt von clouded with, 
unbe'kummert um careless of, about, indiffer- 
ent to, unconcerned about; — wegen, fiber 
(with acc.), vor (with dat.; of a future evil 
or danger) unworried by. See also 260. 3. 
unbe'merkbar fiir (or the simple dat. ; see 268. 

3. A. a) imperceptible to. 
undurch'dringlich fiir (or the simple dat.; see 
268. 3. A. a) impenetrable to. 
unempfanglicb fiir insensible, dead to: un- 
empfanglicb fiir Eindriicke, xmempfanglich 
fiir jedes Schamgefiihl. 
unempfindlich fiir, gegen insensible, indifferent 
to: unempfindlich gegen den Tadel. 
unfreundlich gegen unfriendly to. 
ungeduldig fiber (with acc.) displeased at. 
ungehalten fiber (with acc.) displeased at. 


ungewiB fiber (with acc.) doubtful of, concern- 
ing, uncertain with regard to. 
un'sichtbar fiir (or the simple dat.; see 268. 

3. A. a) invisible to. 
verderblich ffir ruinous to. 
vergleichbar mit (or sometimes the simple dat.) 
comparable to. 

verletzt von or durch offended at, aggrieved 
or hurt by: Er ffihlte sich von dieser Aul5e- 
rung verletzt. 

verliebt in (with acc.) in love with, 
verlobt mit engaged to. 
verschieden von different from, 
verwandt mit (or sometimes the simple dat.) 
related to: Ich bin ihm or more commonly 
mit ihm verwandt. In the meaning of the 
same nature, congenial to the simple dat. is 
the usual construction: Ich ffihle mich ihm 
innerlich verwandt. Sie ist ihm geistes- 
verwandt. 

vorteilhaft fiir advantageous to. 
wachsam auf (with acc.) watchful of. 
wesentlich fiir essential, material to. 
wohltatig fiir beneficial to: Das Griin ist fiir 
die Augen wohltatig. 

zomig auf (with acc.) or gegen angry at (a 
person); — fiber (with acc.) angry at (a 
thing). 

zusammengesetzt aus composed of, com- 
pounded from, made up of. 


Double Object. 

^ 262. An acc., dat., gen., or prepositional object may not only each be used 
singly after a verb, but two objects may be employed, one in the acc. to denote 
the direct object of the verb and one in the simple dat., gen., acc., or in some 
case after a prep., to denote a second object, which stands in various relations 
to the verb or some other word or the sentence as a whole, as described below. 
Sometimes both objects are prepositional objects. 


I. Dative of the Person and Accusative of the Thing. 

This construction is found after a great many verbs, especially those with 
the general meaning of giving, devoting, dedicating, consecrating, adapting, 
pardoning (einem etwas verzeihen), concealing (einem etwas verbergen), tak- 
ing, bringing, sending, saying, commanding, owing, selling, preventing, refusing 
(einem e^as verweigern), doing (einem viel Gutes tun), making or causing 
(einem einen Rock, viel Freude, Sorgen machen, einem ein Haus bauen), 
explaining, wishing, promising, swearing (einem Treue schwbren), robbing, &c. 
The accusative^ denotes the direct object or thing affected or produced, and 
the dative the indirect object, the person or thing to whose advantage or dis- 
advantage the action accrues, or the person to whom the statement seems true 
or with reference to whom it holds good, or the person who has or is expected 
to have an emotional or sympathetic interest in the statement, where, however, 
often in case of an indirect object, as in the first six of the following examples, 
beneath these the predominant meanings of the dative somewhat of the old 
original concrete idea of direction toivard (258. 1) is still felt: Ich schenke, gebe, 
schicke Ihnen dieses Buch. Er gibt sich diesem Gedanken hin. Er widmet 
sich der Kunst. Ich habe mich dem Studium geweiht. Ich fiige mich deinem 
(or in deinen) Willen. Er bequemt sich den Umstanden or nach den Um- 
standen. Er entzieht mir seine Unterstiitzung He withdraws his support from 
me. Ich verschaffe mir einen Pafi. Der Bube hat mir den Rock entwendet. 
Ich verdanke dir mein Gliick. Man tragt ibm die Speisen auf. Er macht ihm 
ein Paar Schuhe. Er hat mir viel Verdrufi verursacht. Sie verwehrten dem 


Fctnde den Dbcrpann Tlic>’ pfr\Tnir«J tbr enemy fmrn rrm^inj:. Er hat m\f 
vicl Zeil Rcraubt Er hat dcm MHdchen eincn KuB i:rraubt. Dcr SchrecK 
hat ihm das BewuBtsdn, die Vemunft, die Sprache i:eraubh M In n num!>ef 
ot tbc'c cv.inip1c«. the veth ohen c»wnj«nin»lctt x^%\h tertnln pivfi\c<. 

268. 1. B. n. . . . . 

Tlic idiM of iKP^ml intcrr*t prnminrnl tn imny of llsr»e iJitiv'p, Imi the 
idc.is of a Rtvif. phee, t»'hlrni. (»if 6. M rr^v^ratbrn, foutor 

arc al^o common, tHj>cdilly after wfli* comjKnindrtl ttilli n mrpf»Mlinn: Ef 
fUhrte uns bcwohntcrcn CeRcnden lu. Er flibrtc die Erar.c efner neuen Ent> 
Echeidunr. cntp.cRcn. left untcrwrcrfc micfi bflndtlaj^R Ihrcm Auupntth. Icb 
untcrzichc mich dem Echteicrinen GcschKft^ der Operation. Warum enttichsf 
du dich unscfcm Verkehr? Er hat das Glelchnis dem or von f<»r aus) dem 
mcr enllehnL Ich cnlnehme fans) Ihrem Brief c, daO nsw. I lenrn front >v>ur 
Idler, lint, A.r, Tor llurnnlimt in uvtjie here fcc h IxrbeA. 

In the p.i'iMV'c the ncm*.iiivtr !»cc«me^ rmmimiiVT and the dilivr fmnin* 
thtixe: (nciiwl Mir bat er cinen neuen Hut peRcben; (pi^ovT) ?dlr Isl tin 
neucr Hut nepeben teorden, Tlie Mine u*apr olnmn'^ in llndidi, a* in "A nnv 
Inl Ins txfn Kiwn to me,*' but in collfxjuirl hnjcuice the rUll\*r nuy l•tTf^T»e 
nominiiiv'c ami ilie .'uvniMiiw rrtmin arciiMtixr "I Inx'c l»nrn pixirtt a rexx 
hit.” litre the accuviliv'e x\ith il»* tnoflilxine mbrclixr r«ter» into «iKh cl<v^ 
rchtion'i x\ith tbc xrrb lint it form* xxiih it a kind of com|>oum! xrtb Tlii* 
tnUc^i phee nuulirly in ilm wlimrxrr tlir indnret ob;rrt tieOfunr* 

fobjcct. 'I he subJi'Ct i* then teprocntrtl a** m tnl ujwm in the nunnrr dnctilidl 
liy the comjKiimd xxrli, which i* nndc up of the iimp^e \xrl» and the accit'.'itiv'r, 
Compmc HI. 1./. AV/r. 

.. Tt-_ , I. «... I * - ' taof t/) a tUut«r Gtt’itJlJi* nt»a»' 

’ ' ■ I ■ : ■ .■ ■ ‘I - f CmttiJtr riUsWn t:;tr rU>!, csWi Use* •ttf.'O' 

• ■ ■ ” I ' ■ nkJii, did kii fskh aetlwihf, 

■ ' . ■ "t ^ _ « •! 

■ ■ • ■ ■ . ■ r ■ driof f I j *p — * 11 • - 1 • - . • 

iKit III vti iicii riRAliir du aUe Cetnr hi tna ■■ • ■ 

ftruction lui multol (rum a c««nfuiMn of fnrif i It t • nr « • * , • * ■ • • , •* 

Uatemeh dl(*s <m*irAct d dich*a dich e«)i MS4ftt tttr> - . . ■ , . .i, 

cbtiiT and amiuiivr in hikIi ukt* mi^inatn! (n n) U rtpTT,3f>«» at lit UB’mtthl 

tich'a. irhrfc »)ch it in firt an arruMlhr ant rs an I enmor rilO «i, ln.» tick {» 

ot a iblii'c and tt a* an amivaior in mnfnfo it> Vilh ll>p fan ’up ibior aM amj».4liie ctx>* 

•tructinn Somrlmv** |Uc thiujht ln(tu«\(T* tlw A* tW et p 

n^wcuinl «ilh iwth tile tbtiiT an 1 itif fr,! f!sp 

andKtmtOT . WDiMkoJ. 

. ■ A. T« a1-J 

Ihc name nlci it it Utr« .. i . ■ ■ . ■ ■ , .... , ^ 

foiinutnp#,.«i™ ^ , J« ten dff limit ref* 

* ,’ ■ . ■ ■ ■ ■■ ivri-iMin 111 ll-p i fra rf a epmI, 

.. ■ / * ' - b«nd, I weM irnt, 

Elf 

, ■ ■ . - ■ «... |,V 4 l 4 y 

■ ' . * ' ' ' ■ rr|«dtkMi, *.» 

. . . ' * » NS claw a 

i a.tu ues Kindcs an IIpo* iIh* - -,i .• * "* *** *' ^ itrlnov luomitm Fr 
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DATIVE OF PERSON & ACCUSATIVE OF THING 261. B. 


iiber'tragbar auf (with acc.) transferable to: 
Wir wollen zum SchluB der Frage nicht 
ausweichen, wieweit diese Anschauungen 
iibertragbar sind auf uns und unsre 
Tage (Deutsche Monaisschrift, July 1906, 
p. 459). 

iiber'waltigt von overwhelmed with, 
um'geben von surrounded by: von einem 
FluB, von Eis umgeben, von Schwierigkei- 
ten umgeben beset with difficulties, but mit 
is used to denote the passive idea that some- 
thing is the result of an act: Die Stadt ist 
mit einer Mauer umgeben. 
um'wolkt von clouded with, 
unbe'kiimmert um careless of, about, indiffer- 
ent to, unconcerned about; — wegen, fiber 
(with acc.), vor (with dat.; of a future evil 
or danger) umvorried by. See also 260. 3. 
unbe'merkbar fiir (or the simple dat.; see 268. 

3. A. a) imperceptible to. 
undurch'dringlich fiir (or the simple dat.; see 
268. 3. A. a) impenetrable to. 
unempfanglich fiir insensible, dead to: un- 
empfanglich fiir Eindriicke, unempfanglich 
fiir jedes Schamgefiihl. 
unempfindlich fiir, gegen insensible, indifferent 
to: unempfindlich gegen den Tadel. 
unfreundlich gegen unfriendly to. 
ungeduldig iiber (with acc.) displeased at. 
ungehalten iiber (with acc.) displeased at. 


ungewiB iiber (with acc.) doubtful of, concern- 
ing, uncertain with regard to. 
un'sichtbar fiir (or the simple.dat.; see 268. 

3. A. a) invisible to. 
verderblich fiir ruinous to. 
vergleichbar mit (or sometimes the simple dat.) 
comparable to. 

verletzt von or durch offended at, aggrieved 
or hurt by; Er fiihlte sich von dieser AuBe- 
rung verletzt. 

verliebt in (with acc.) in love with, 
verlobt mit engaged to. 
verschieden von different from, 
verwandt mit (or sometimes the simple dat.) 
related to: Ich bin ihm or more commonly 
mit ihm verwandt. In the meaning of the 
same nature, congenial to the simple dat. is 
the usual construction: Ich ftihle mich ihm 
innerlich verwandt. Sie ist ihm geistes- 
verwandt. 

vorteilhaft fiir advantageous to. 
wachsam auf (with acc.) watchful of. 
wesentlich fiir essential, material to. 
wohltatig fiir beneficial to: Das Griin ist fiir 
die Augen wohltatig. 

zornig auf (with acc.) or gegen angry at (a 
person); — iiber (with acc.) angry at (a 
thing). 

zusammengesetzt aus composed of, com- 
pounded from, made up of. 


Double Object. 

262. An acc., dat., gen., or prepositional object may not only each be used 
singly after a verb, but two objects may be employed, one in the acc. to denote 
the direct object of the verb and one in the simple dat., gen., acc., or in some 
case after a prep., to denote a second object, which stands in various relations 
to the verb or some other word or the sentence as a whole, as described below. 
Sometimes both objects are prepositional objects. 


I. Dative of the Person and Accusative of the Thing. 

This construction is found after a great many verbs, especially those with 
the general meaning of giving, devoting, dedicating, consecrating, adapting, 
pardoning (einem etwas verzeihen), concealing (einem etwas verbergen), tak- 
ing, bringing, sending, saying, commanding, owing, selling, preventing, refusing 
(einem e^as verweigern), doing (einem viel Gutes tun), making or causing 
(einem^ einen Rock, viel Freude, Sorgen machen, einem ein Hans bauen), 
explaining, wishing, promising, swearing (einem Treue schworen), robbing, &c. 
The accusative^ denotes the direct object or thing affected or produced, and 
the dative the indirect object, the person or thing to whose advantage or dis- 
advantage the action accrues, or the person to whom the statement seems true 
or with reference to whom it holds good, or the person who has or is expected 
to have an emotional or sympathetic interest in the statement, where, however, 
often in case of an indirect object, as in the first six of the following examples, 
beneath these the predominant meanings of the dative somewhat of the old 
original concrete idea of direction toward (258. 1) is still felt: Ich schenke, gebe, 
schicke Ihnen dieses Buch. Er gibt sich diesem Gedanken hin. Er widmet 
sich der Kunst. Ich habe mich dem Studium geweiht. Ich fiige mich deinem 
(or in deinen) Willen. Er bequemt sich den Umstanden or nach den Um- 
standen. Er entzieht niir seine Unterstiitzung He withdraws his support from 
me. Ich verschaffe mir einen Pafi. Der Bube hat mir den Rock entwendet. 
Ich verdanke dir mein Gliick. Man tragt ihm die Speisen auf. Er macht ihm 
ein Paar Schuhe. Er hat mir viel VerdruC verursacht. Sie verwehrten dem 


262- 1. 6. DATIVE OF PERSON vH. ACCUSATIVE OF THING 55^ 

Feinde den Ubergang They prevented the enemy from cro'^sing. Er hat mir 
viel Zeit geraubtf Er hat dem Madchen einen Kufi geraubt. Der Schrcck 
hat ihm das BewuBtsein, die Vernunft, die Sprache geraubt. As m a number 
of these examples, the verb is often compounded with certain prefixes. See 

^^Thc* idea of personal interest is prominent in many of tlie^ datives, but the 
ideas of a coal, place, position, association (sec h, 3rd par.), separation, source 
are also common, especially after verbs compounded with a preposition: Br 
fiihrte uns bewohnteren Gegenden zu. Er fuhrte die Frage einer neuen Ent- 
scheidung entgegen. Ich unterwerfe mich blindlings arem Ausspruch, ^ Icn 
unterziehe mich dem schwierigen Geschaft, der Operation. Warum entziehst 
du dich unserem Verkehr? Er hat das Gleichnis dem or von (or aus) dem Ho- 
mer entlehnt. Ich entnehme (aus) Ihrem Briefe, daD usw. I learn from your 
letter, that, &c. For fluctuation in usage here sec b below. 

In the passive the accusatuc becomes nominati\c and the dati\c remains 
dative, (active) Mir hat er einen neuen Hut gegeben; (passi^c) Mir ist ein 
newer Hut gegeben worden. The same usage obtains in English, as in "A new 
hat has been given to me,” but in colloquial language the tlalivc may laconic 
nominatue and the accusati\e remain accusati\c. *'I have been gi\cn a new' 
hat." Here the accusative with its mcKhf>ing adjective enters into such close 
relations with the \erb that it forms with it a kind of compound %crb. This 
takes place regularly in tiie passive whenever the imlircct obj'cct becomes 
subject. The subject is then represented as acted upon in the manner described 
by the compound verb, w'liich is made up of the simple verb and the accusative. 
Compare III. 1./. Note. 

a The acc is often replaced bj an infinitive with zu or by a clause Mernc Geschfifte crlaU- 
ben mir kemen langen Aufcnthalt, or Meme GeschHfte crlaubcn nur nicht, mich langc aufzU- 
halten, or Meme GeschSfte erlauben (mir) nicht, daO ich mich lange aufhalte. 

b A Prodticltie Typ>e This double object wnstruclinn is protluclive, and is croumK at the 
exper ' ' ‘ gewfihren, \\hirli in carlj ^l!G liclongcd 

toll ^hte — IXalni xx 0), no^\ usually belongs 

here In a number of ca‘!es this cban^c of con- 

struction has resulted from a confusion of forms Thus nc son climes find such expressions as 
TJntersteh dir*s (instead of dich’s = dich cs), MMdet! (Bc^crleins Ddnion Ot) eUo, i, *J) The 
dative and accusatue in such cases originated, perhaps, tii smh expressions as Er unterstebt 
sich’s. ixbnre sitb is in » • • . »«*, ‘ • < . ■ icd 

an- 

* < ■ IS 

■ -■ ithcditise 

* ‘ ■ ■ slnd, allem 

■ . . ■ »o expresses 

- ■ ■ . ■ ■■ ir -»« in the 

>■ ‘ : • nent- 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ • goal. 

' . ■ . I ' ; weft, 

: r wcl- 
: 250). 
, ' / fan/, 


sich’s, -nbere sith is in fac^ 

as a dative and es as an 

struction Sometimes the 

asso'"*'*'^'’ •' **’ ‘ ’ 

and 

zwei 

the 

folio 

Wdh 

as both c. 
daO sich t . - 
gcrle met 
The dat 
which wa 


.. auu a,.i.uaauve TOs gxmcu its most complete victory in conn 

with verbs impounded with a preposition TIic dative is here almost cvclusucly used i 

an accuMtivc object. aUho the force of the preposition requires the accusative. 
Man legt dem Sbere das Joch auf Tor other examples see 268. 1 B o In M II G wc find. 

(Nibclungenlicd, IX) = Ihrc Mutter hot ihm Ihfc 
iiienste freundlich an. In the MUG version d>enes( is the object of the verb and the 
preposition on For the reasons given in 268 1 B a, wherever there is to day 
tViP object the dative is almost invariably used as the object of the preposition w 
construction is now conformed to the common <htivc and aceWatu c type ^'c hav c a 
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Zur-Wald- md Wasserfretide, p. 18S). Er redete mich an. ■ The idea of an interested person, 
however, has in a measure weakened the influence of the preposition, and hence the dative is 
sometimes used here; Wie meiner guten Mutter dieser traurige Zustand anflog, weifi ich nicht 
(Gutzkow’s R., 2, 117), but also Plotzlich flog ihn eine Freude an (J. Paul’s TiL, 4, 44). A num- 
ber of fluctuations here are given in 269. 1, 2, 3, 4, 32. The force of the preposition was more 
vividly felt in early N.H.G., and hence the accusative could then be employed where to-day 
the dative is used: welche nicht freiet | die sorget was den HErm angehoret ) das sie heilig 
sey I beide am Leibe vnd auch am Geist. Die aber freiet | die sorget was die Welt angehort 
(1 Cor. vii. 34). Where the accusative has become established, as in case of anfahren and iiber- 
kommen given above, the transitive idea has developed, which leads to the use of haben in the 
compound tenses. Thus instead of the form bin in the sentence from Rosegger we can also say 
habe. See also 191. I. Note. 

The common type of dative and accusative is not so common, sometimes even poetic, in one 
particular category, namely to give expression to the idea of association, where usually mit with 
the dative is used. Sometimes mit indicates a mere accidental association, while the dative 
suggests a close intimate association; Man kann die verschiedensten Dinge miteinander, einen 
klugen Mann mit einem torichten, vergleichen, eben tim ihre Verschiedenheit recht zu erken- 
nen (Sanders’s Worterbuch) , but Wer diese meine Rede horet vnd thut sie | den vergleiche ich 
einem klugen Mann | der sein Haus auff einen Felsen bawet (Matth. vii, 24) and In diesem 
Buch steckt soviel Beobachtung, ein so griindliches Erfassen alles Menschlichen paart sich 
technischem Konnen, dafl man ihm viele Freunde wiinscht (E. A. Greeven in Die sclione Literatur, 
Oct. 7, 1905). 


II. Accusative of the Person and Genitive of the Thing. 

A. In this construction the accusative denotes the person or thing directly 
affected, and the genitive expresses the idea of cause, means, removal, separa- 
tion, deprivation, a goal, specification, or indicates a person or thing related 
in various other ways to the activity implied in the verb: Sie erfreut sich des 
Geschenks She is rejoicing over (on account of) her present. Sie schamt sich 
ihres Vaters. Deines Schwerts wirst du dich nahren (Gen. xxvii, 40, revised 
ed.). Man verwies ihn des Landes They banished him from the land. Der 
Fiirst hat ihn des Amts entsetzt The prince has put him out of office. Er be- 
fleifiigt sich der Kiirze He aims at brevity. Ich werde mich des Erfolges (gen. 
of specification; or wegen des Erfolges, or fiber den Erfolg) vergewissern. 
The genitive object can also be replaced by a clause or an infinitive phrase: 
Es reut mich der Tat, or daff ich es getan habe, or es getan zu haben. 

In a few cases both objects represent things. See haben and wissen in a. 
This construction is found after the following groups of verbs : 
a. The Accusative and Genitive after Transitives other than Reflexives. The 
following decreasing list of verbs, which still usually take an accusative but 
now frequently also admit of or prefer a prepositional phrase instead of the 
genitive, or instead of the accusative and genitive now take another construc- 
tion, as indicated after each verb: 

abgewohnen to break someone of (a habit, &c.), formerly with the gen. or von with the dat., 
now with the dat. of the person and the acc. of the thing, as in einem das Trinken abgewoh- 
nen. 

anklagen to accuse, with the gen., also wegen and um — willen with the gen. or um with the 
acc., sornetimes with iiber with the acc. and in the Bible liber with the dat. as in Acts xxvi. _6. 
The genitive simply calls attention to the specific charge brought against the offender, while 
the prepositional constructions indicate the grounds for the action: Sie klagten ihn der Ver- 
untreuung an They accused him of embezzlement. Sie klagten ihn wegen einer Veruntreu- 
ung an They indicted him for embezzlement. Ich werde angeklaget vmb der hoffnung und 
aufferstehung willen der todten (Acts xxiii. 6). 

anmuten to expect of, with the gen. in early N.H.G., later einem etwas amnuten, now einem 
etwas zumuten, but dieses Madchen mutet mich an This girl pleases me. 
anschuldigen to accuse of, formerly also sometimes with the dat. of the person and the acc. of 
the thing. Also with the same prepositional constructions as with anklagen. 
beargwohnen (beargwohnen), formerly also verargwohnen to suspect of. 
bedeuten, see 269. 6. 

befreien to free from, now usually with von or aus with the dat. 
beklagen to accuse of, now replaced by anklagen. 

belehren to instruct concerning, now usually with iiber with the acc., earlier in the period also 
with von with the dat.: Ich will dich eines Besseren belehren I’ll teach you better than that. 
Ich belehrte die Zuhorer iiber diese sonderbare Erscheimmg. 
benehmen (246. II. 1. c) to free one entirely from, with the gen., to lake something entirely away 
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from someone, ith dat and acc Em Liedchen, welches zwar doch nur von weltllcher Llebe 
und Torheit handelte, mkh aber doch zugkkh ahet Furcht «od Unmhe benahm (U lluch « 
Teufekt, P 40) Dcr Schreck benahm mlr die Sprache. , , i 

berauben (of earlier m the period simple rauben) to rob, depntx of, lake anay from einen seiner 
Ehre. aller semer Freuden berauben , , . . e? t 

berechtigcn to entitle one to, warrant one jti, Rcn now repheed bj zu ith the cht Seme schncilen 
Fortschntte berechtigen uns zu den schBnsten Hoffnungea. 
bereden, see in 1 h below 

benchteUi see 111 1 fc below t i. i. j 

bescheiden to apprize one of, instruct concerning, usually with liber with the acc Jeh bescniea 
ihn eines Besseren I set him right on the point Icn beschled ihn ilber den Punkt. 


th the gen , nott uitli um uuli the icc 
formerly also with mlt with the dat 

bittea to ask for ^ with the gen m early N 11 G , now with um with the acc Sec also III 1 « 

entbinden to release from, with the gen or von with the dat , to be delivered of (a boy, girl), with 
von with the dat Entbinde mich memes Versprechens or von mcinem VcrspreChcn Sic 


i • illy with von with the dat 

entheben to relieve front, dismiss or remote from, also with von with the dat sometimes with 
the simple dat Der Mensch des Siidcns ist so vieler Mlihseligkciten enthoben Enthcbe 
ihin doch seines Amtes or von scinem Amte. Das Kind an seiner Scitc enthob ihn piatzllch 
‘ " irens Litzmann's Ctn ,Sommerti4eiid m Deutsche Monatsschrift, 


i ‘ ' with von with the dat 

' ■ ' , i burden, more commonly with von with the dit von atlem 

Wissensqualm entladen (Paust, I) 

entlassen to discharge from, release from also aus or von with the dat Er hat den Knecht dcs 
T)ienstes or aus dem Dienste entlassen. Man entlieO ihn aus or von der Haft 
enttasten. to disburden someone of, free from, also with von with the dat clncn. dcr Geschttlte^ 
der Sorgen, eines Vcrdachts entlasten 

entledigen to free from, also with von with the dat Entledige ihn seiner Pfllchtcn. 
entlecren to empty of em FaB semes Inbalts enlltcren 
entschheQen to free from (chains, &c ), now obsolete 
entsetzen to dispossess of, depose from, occasionally with von with the dat 
entlibngen to relieve from, now little used and when cmploicd usuallj found m the perfect par 
ticiple with some form of sein, as in einer Person, ernes Dmges entiibngt sein to do zcithout, 
dispense until 

entwehren to rob of, with the gen or more commonly einem etwas entwehren, both constructions 
early N 11 G now obsolete 

entwdhnen to disaccustom to, toean aieay from, also with von with the dit , sometimes with the 
simple dat (see 1 b above) Der General entwUhnt seine Truppen des Alkohois Dcr 
Sauglmg ist Jetit von der Brust cntwbbnt. 

. tisual(> with mlt with the dnt 

‘ . . • • 'for cause to forget, now obsolete 

, ‘ vergessen machen, or einen 


erinnern to pow usu^Iy with an with the acc einen an sem Vcrsprechen ennnem 

Das Bild erinnert lebhaft an BbekUn (reminds us of Dockhn's art) 
erlassen la release from, novr einem etwas erlassen Ich habe Sie Ihrer Vcrbindlichkeit erlasscn 
(Lessing s Minna 5, 5) 

usually replaced by 

re/iezc /row einen der Last or usually von dcr Last erlekhtem 

° usually with zu with the tint , remind of with the gen or an with the acc 
^ . W‘th the gen m early N II G , now with von or aus with the dat 

with the pen m early N H G , now with nach with the dat or 
, I 1 0 below 


fevutu 111 me expression • 
schuld gegeben, dafi i 
Kemg 1773) T'-''"-' 

as an acc and he 
Mama dann aucl 
gemahnen to renun 

c and 11 d below ' ' 

“,bXX7f rt^pSon'Ld ',l '’“'■S S Gnllpar^r. 

^^pressioiis es (old gen as explained in 140 c now usually construed as an act 


for it Ihm alleln habe Ich es 
,choben werde (Lessing an I 
It is now usually construed 
l^cd by an acc Am Ende gibt 

of, now more commonly with 
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and hence in case of other words the gen. is replaced by an acc.) nicht Wort haben not fo admit 
it; es nicht Hehl haben to make no secret of it, now also kein Hehl daraus machen; es Ursache 
haben to have good reasons to do or thmk so, now more commonly alle Ursache dazu haben 
as in Ich habe alle Ursache dazu; es (old gen.) or das (acc.) schuld haben to be to blame 
for it, now more commonly daran schuld sein (or haben). 
losen or erlosen to free from, now with von or aus with the dat. 
lossprechen to acquit of, release from, now usually with von with the dat. 

mahnen to remind of, usually with an with the acc., to dun for with um with the acc. or wegen 
with the gen., to urge to with zu with the dat. 
schelten to scold someone for, now with wegen with the gen. 
sichern (Schiller's Tell, 3, 3) to assure of, 

strafen still with the gen. in the set expression jemanden Liigen strafen to give one the lie, where 
Liigen tho gen. pi. is now usually felt as an acc. pi. 
trdsten to console over, now with liber with the acc. (formerly also dat., as in John xi. 19) or wegen 
with the gen. 
uber'fuhren to convict of, 

liber'heben to relieve from, spare one (the trouble, &c.) of, sometimes with the dat.: Uber'heben 
Sie mich des Gegenbesuchs. An diesemMaBstabe gemessen, bleibt die Verfasserin unserer 
Aufzeichnungen solchem Vorwurfe iiberhoben (Paul Hoffmann in Euphoriant, 1903, Band X, 
p. lOG). 

iiber'weisen to convict of with the gen., convince of with the gen. or von with the dat., in the 
second meaning now replaced by iiberzeugen. 
liber'zeugen to convince of, usually with von with the dat. 
unter'richten and unter'weisen, see III. 1./ below, 
verdachtigen to suspect of, 

verdenken to blame for, find fault with someone for, earlier in the period: Wer will sie des ver- 
denken? (Luther), or Wer will sie darum verdenken?, now Wer will es ibnen verdenken or 
verargen? 

vergewissern to assure of (the truth of a statement, of the existence of some state of things, &c.), 
also with liber with the acc., von with the dat., or wegen with the gen. 
verjagen to drive out of, now with von or aus with the dat. 
verklagen to accuse of, now replaced by anklagen. 

versichem to assure of (one's friendship, &c.). See also B. a below and 269. 35. 
verwamen to caution against, now with vor with the dat. 

verweisen to banish from, also with aus with the dat.: Er verwies den Verrater des Landes, 
warnen to warn, now with vor with the dat.; Ich habe dich vor dem Schwindler gewarnt. 
weisen to show, now usually with the dat. of the person and the acc. of the thing: Der wies ihn 
des Weges aufwarts durch wirres Strauchwerk (Wilhelm Fischer's Sonnenopfer, II), or more 
commonly Der wies ihm den Weg. The former construction in part survives in such ex- 
pressions as Er laBt sich weisen He can be guided, 
wissen in the expression es einem Dank wissen to be grateful to someone for something. The es 
is here according to 140. c an old gen., but it is now felt as an acc. and hence in case of other 
words the gen. is sometimes replaced by the acc.: Ich weiB dir deine Freigebigkeit grofJen 
Dank (Alex. K5nig, 1001 Nacht, II, p. 15). Das wuBte er ihr Dank (A. Behrens-Litzmann’s 
Ein Sommerabend in Deutsche Monatsschrift, Aug. 1904, p. 648). Usually the gen. is re- 
placed by fiir with the acc. : Ich weilJ dir fiir die Gabe Dark, 
wiirdigen to deem worthy of, 
zeihen to accuse of, 

b. The Accusative of the Reflexive Pronoun and a Genitive. The following 
list of verbs which usually take the accusative of the reflexive pronoun but 
sometimes admit of or prefer a prepositional phrase instead of the genitive, or 
instead of the accusative and genitive take another construction, as indicated 
after each verb : — 

shh abgewohnen to disaccustom one^s self to, leave off, give up, formerly with the acc. of the re- 
flexive and the gen. of the noun or von with the dat., now with the dat. of the reflexive and 
^ the acc. of the noun, as in Ich gewohne mir das Trinken ab. 

sich abtun to free one's self from, renounce, give up, now little used: Wie wenn der falsche Mann 
.... sich seines Glaubens abgetan? (Burger's Lenore), 
sich anmaBen to arrogate to one's self, now more commonly with the dat. of the reflexive pronoun 
and the acc. of the thing; Wenn sie (i.e. die Rolle) von einem Komodianten gespielt wird, 
der sich dieses Titels in der Tat anmaBen konnte (Lessing, 4, 1S2). Du hast dir dieses 
Recht nur angemaBt. 

sich annehmen to interest one's self in or for: Nimm dich doch meiner, meiner Sache an. In 
S.G. we often Arid um with the acc. here instead of the gen. : Er nimmt sich um gar keinen 
Menschen an (Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten, 8 , p. 36). See also 262. I. b. (2nd par.), 
sich argern (1) to be vexed at, by, with, sometimes still with the gen., usually with fiber with the 
acc. or earlier in the period fiber with the dat.: Ich argerte mich der fatalen Rficksichtslosig- 
keit (J. J. David in Die Neue Rtindschau, July, 1906, p. 875).’ Dann war ich fortgegangen, 
hatte ihn nach der Mutter Tod allein gelassen, mich oft seiner geargert (Hermann Hesse’s 
Peter Camenzind, p. 16S), (2) to he worried by, with an with the dat.: An dem ungezogenen 
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Schuler hrgere ich mich zu Tode The nauglit> pupil worries almost 

cSruction with aa « also used m biblical language with the meaning to be offended because of, 

siS beda^en lo'thanlt for, now with fdr with the acc or wegen with the gen Ich bedanke 
mich bei ihm wegen des schonen Geschenks (or fdr das schSne Geschenk) 
siS^bedenken io bdfunfc one s self of Er hat sich ernes Besseren bedacht He changed hs mtttd 
sich bedienen to make use of 

sich befahren to fear, now obsolete ^ ^ n, , i 

sich befleiCen (or m earlj MIG fleiCen, see 2 M^c x\ 

N H G fleuBigen, see Korn xii 17) to apph one s self to am at BelJelJJJge djch der wahrJ^it, 
Er befleUJigt sich (« study trig) der Rcchtswissenschaft Er befleiClgt slth der KUrze Der 
Sparsamkeit befhssen (g«c« to) 

sich befreien to free one s self from now w ith von with the cl at . ^ *. 

sich befurchten to fear, the reflexive verb now replaced bj the transitive befurchten with an 

sidi'begeben to renounce, uane strip or depm-e one's self of refrain from Ich hegebc mich 
meuies Rechtes Ich hegebe mich (refrain from) jedcs Urleils 
sich behelfen to gel along unth now with nut with the dat Ich beheUe mich mit clncm genngen 
Gehalte 

sich beklagen to complain of, now with liber with the acc 

sich bemachtigen to take possession of 

sich bemeistem to saze on otercome take possession of 

uall> replaced by sich rlihmen 

• w ith the cen content one s self with mit with 

' h bescheide (acxiuicscc) mich dessen Be- 

scheide dich nut wenigenx Ich bescheide mich mit dem, was Sie sagen 
sich - iber with the acc 

sicb esseren (or andeien) besinnen io lliinfc better or dif 

fer with the gen or more c^mmonlv with auf with the 

act ' llect Besmne dich auf deine Worte Ich besmne 

mich foitwahrend auf den Namen 

sich besorgen to fear, apprehend be apprehensive of also with vor with the dat both construe 
tions now little us^ Besorgen is now a transitive with an acc object Ich besorgte nichts 
Bdses 

sich bessem to tmproie or grow better by means of now with durch Nu hatte Ich bereit den 
Katechismmn geleret, des (now wodurch) sich viel Leute gebessert batten (I uther) 
sich bestreben to stnie after Ich bestrebe mich einer ebenso reinen und edlen Liebe als cr 
(Lessing s Afintlfl 5 9) 

sich entauCem (or earlier in the period simply auCera) to rtd one s self of cast off gtre up, sell, 
transfer renounce 

sich entblbden to be so bold with the gen sometimes with the acc now little used in this mean 
ing and these constructions Was? DUrft ihr solches Unfuges euch vor meincm Aug* ent- 
bloden’ (Schlegels Span 2, ICS) Was kBnnte der Maim sich entblBden? (Uieland) 
Compare 246 II 2 a and b 

sich entblbBen to strip one s self of now with von with the dat 

si(^ entbrechen to refrmn from now little used except in negative form with a dependent infin 
Ich konnte mich mcht entbrechen, ihm die Wahrheit zu sagen 
sich entgurten to ungird t>es Schwerts entgurte dich (Mebbel s Geimeiv 1 2) 
sicn enthaiten to abstain from sometimes with von with the dat 
sich entkleiden to dnest one s self of 

at 

he gen , sometimes von with the 
(2) to perform (a dut> task) 
Auftrags, meines Vcrsprechens 

Selbstentlader entleert sich semes Inhalts 

^ (Ed ' 

BeiSTS E’ T "SMlIy «,tl. the dat St= haben 

n nian sich selbst solcher Fesseln entrmgen kann (Pranzoss Der Gott 

■with the dat The reflexive is now replaced 
, cording to 268 1 B, or sometimes auf with 

SIC with the simple gen See 260 2 A 

boigen, diesei Gedanken'' 5*^*'® thoughts &c ) Entschlage dich dleser 

} vitn an infin instead of a noun Ich habe raich entschlossen zu gehen 
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Ich war es entschlossen (Fontane’s IrrungeUy 261), or das instead of es: Das bin ich fest 
entschlossen (IfTland’s TIausfriedenj 56), or more commonly dazu instead of es or das. 
sich entschuldigen to excuse one's self on account of, now usually with wegen with the gen. 
sich entschiitten to get rid of, throw off, much used earlier in the period, 
sich entsetzen to be terrified at, usually with vor with the dat. or liber with the acc. 
sich entsinnen to recollect, call to mind, with the gen. or auf with the.acc., rarely a transitive with 
an acc. object: Ich entsinne mich nicht mehr dieses Mannes, or auf diesen Mann. Ent- 
sinnst du den Jeronimo? (H. v. Hofmannsthars Vas gerettete Venedig, p. 33). 
sich entwohnen to disacctistom one's self to, also with von with the dat., sometimes with the 
simple dat.: Du mufit dich des Rauchens (or von dem Rauchen) entwohnen. Unter den 
Schachtelsatzen, deren wir uns seit Nietzsche mehr und mehr entwohnt haben (A, Heusler 
in Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum, 1902, p. 324). See also I. h above, 
sich entziehen to withdraw from, usually with the dat., sometimes with von with the dat.: Ver- 
schlossen in dem Innem der Gemacher, j entzieht er sich des Reiches (Grillparzer's Esther^ 
1). Warum entziehen Sie sich unserem Verkehr immer mehr? 
sich erbarmen to take pity on, more commonly with fiber with the acc. See also B. d below, 
sich erdreisten to be bold enough, have the cheek, sometimes also with the acc.: der sich jener Tat 
erdreistet (Goethe); was sich kein anderer erdreistet hatte Q. Paul). Now usually with 
the infin. : Erdreiste dich nicht, mir das zu sagen. 
sich erfrechen to have the impudence to: Erfrechst du dich so gottverdammterLfigen mir ins Gesicht? 
(P. Heyse, 20, 84). 

sich erfreuen (1) to take pleasure in (doing something), enjoy, with the gen. or more commonly 
with an with the dat. : Ich erfreue mich an einem schonen Spaziergang, an einer gut besetzten 
Tafel, an einem guten Glas Wein. (2) to have, possess, usually with the gen.: Ich erfreue 
mich einer guten Gesundheit. 

sich ergotzen (earlier in the period ergetzen) to make up, compensate for, cause to forget, now 
.obsolete: Da wil ich mich meiner mfihe vnd meines hertzenleides ergetzen Qer. viii. IS), 
now Da will ich mich ffir meine Mfihe imd mein Herzeleid entschadigen. 
sich erheben (Goethe's Rein. F., 5) to boast of, be haughty on account of, now replaced by sich 
fiberheben. 

sich erholen (1) to seek or apply for (advice, &c.), with the acc. of the reflexive pronoun and the 
gen. of the thing, or with the dat. of the reflexive pronoun and the gen. or acc. of the thing, 
as in Ich erhole mich bei ihm Rats or Ich erhole mir bei ihm Rats or Rat. (2) to retrieve, with 
the gen. or more commonly von with the dat., as in Ich will mich meines Schadens or usually 
von meinem Schaden erholen and Er erholt sich von seinem Schaden an einem anderen. 
(3) to recover from, with the gen. or more commonly von with the dat., as in Erhole dich erst 
von dem Schreck, von der -^beit, von den Strapazen, von der Krankheit. 
sich erinnern to remember, with the gen., often also with an with the acc., sometimes^ with 
auf with the acc. after the analogy of sich auf etwas besinnen, especially in the meaning to 
recall, sometimes with the acc. or dat. of the reflexive pronoun and the acc. instead of the 
gen., often, especially in the extreme North, as in English used as a transitive with a direct 
object in the acc., perhaps after the analogy of vergessen with the acc.: Ich erinnere mich 
nicht mehr des Vorfalls, or an den Vorfall. Vergebens suchte er sich auf das Aussehen der 
anderen Frau zu erinnern (G. Freytag). Das erinnere ich mich wieder (Goethe). Das 
kann ich mir jetzt nicht deutlich erinnern (Otto FrommePs Grtmdlsee). Aber das mfiCte 
man doch erinnern (Timm Kroger's Das Wunderbare, I). Sieh mal, Jfirgen, du eriimerst 
unser Zusammentreffen im Garten (Frenssen’s Jorn Uhl, chap. 24). The simple acc. is the 
^ rule in the meaning to censure: Ich fand manches zu erinnern. 

sich erkuhnen to make bold, sometimes with the acc.: Nur^Graf Lester durfte sich j an diesem 
Hofe solcher Tat erkfihnen (Schiller's Maria, 4, 6). Sie darf sich was erkfihnen (Geibel, 1, 
48). • 

sich erkundigen to inquire after, now usually nach with the dat. : Ich erkundigte mich bei ihm 
^ nach Ihnen, nach der Ursache usw. 

sich^ erledigen, with the meanings and constructions of entledigen, but much less common: 
wie man des Drucks sich mochP erledigen (Schiller’s Tell, 1, 2), Erledigen is quite common, 
however, as a transitive with an acc. object in the related meanings to finish, settle, pay: 
Er hat seine Korrespondenz, den Streit, die Schuld erledigt. 
sich erleichtem to relieve oyie's self from: sich der Last or usually von der Last erleichtem. 
sich emi^en, see nfihren below. 

sich ersattigen to become satiated with, more commonly with an or mit with the dat.: Endlich 
als er sich des ersten Schmerzes ersattigt, erhob er sich usw. (L. Forster’s Die Flinie von San 
^ Marco, XIII, Deutsche Rundschau, April 1896). 
si<A ersehen to perceive, look out for, avail one^s self of, more commonly with the dat. of the re- 
flexive pronoun and the acc. of the thing, or used as a transitive with an object in the acc.: 
Ich habe mich meines Vorteils, des Augenblicks, der Gelegenheit ersehen, or Ich habe mir 
den Vorteil, den Augenblick, die Gelegenheit ersehen, or Ich habe meinen Vorteil, den Au- 
genblick, die Gelegenheit ersehen. 

sich erwegen or erwagen (2 Cor. I. 8) to give up, renounce, despair of, now obsolete, 
sich erwehren (or earlier in the^ period entwehren) to ward off, refrain from, resist: Er konnte 
sich der Hunde, der Diebe nicht erwehren. Ich kann mich des Schlafes, des Lachens, der 
Tranen nicht erwehren. Rarely with the dat. of the reflexive: Geht die Sonne des Morgens 
auf ... , erwehr^ ich mir niemals auszurufen usw. (Goethe’s Werther, den 8. Februar). 
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freucn to rewtce tn over take a pleasure tn (a thmji the i lea of thoiieht of) «Jth the fcn 
and with propositions Freie dich deincr GesundhcU, domes G uckes. or an demer 
GesmIdieTt an deSetn Gldck, or iiber deme Gesundheit, Uber dcin Gldck Man freut sich 
fiber das Geschehene, an dem Gegenwartigeo, auf das Kiinftige Ich micb auf 

des Freundes Ankonft Formerly fiber governed the dat Sie nber frewen sich vber melncm 

sich^fmcWen^j/rar^rlj^in the period ich fdrehte mlr elncs Dmges, later ich fUrchte mich 
ernes Dmges, now with the gen only m the expression si^ det Stxnde 
f ^ ^ ,th the dat Ich ffihltc mjch so gltlckhch, daO ich 

1 I - werden zu woUen Ich ffirchte mlch vor dtesem 

1 t. t. - . > t. _«int. tjgjj misuse now replaced h> the trinsitivTs gebrau- 


sicn aeiiosieu u; w tunjmet u\ with the gen Ich kann mjch dcr Hilfe sicher getrfisten 
m to comfort one s self with w ith the gen or an or mit with the dat In behaglicmer, ^nsch- 
loser Rtihe seben wir Handewitter die schnattemden Vdlker dcr Wanderschwane fi^r die 
BaummippeD imserer Hbfe streben, Indem wir uns derweilen unserer gefumen Torfstaile 
und Holzschoppen fur den kommenden Winter getrdsten (Kroger s Der 5f/M/mri5/rr ran 
Ilandeuntt p J4) (3) to console ones self oier with the gen or more commonly with fiber 

with the aoc Die Ehe blieb kinderlos. dessen sich jedoch beidc in christlichcr Ergebung 
getrdsteten (Fontane s Vor dem Sturm I C) 

sich gewfirtigen to expect with the gen or with the dat of the reflexive pronoun and the acc 
of the thing Du mufit dich ernes Verlustes gcwfirtlgen Was kdnnte ich mir fUr cine Ant- 
wort gewditieen? (Lessing) A clause instead of the acc of the thing Du muflt dir gcwHrtl- 

ft 1 -j 1 1 f t —ft _ — • transi 

■ Rcdett 


ith the 

■ ’ gehen 

(bcheiieis Irombeter I icder Jung IVcmcrs \ I) 

sich kummem or bekfimmctu to concern ones self wf/i usually with um with the acc Er 
» — -* t- _ kfimmerc dich nicht um Dinge, 

also bekfimmem, I\ below 
instead of this construction a 
nom die) Mfibe nicht Es 

lohnt sith nicht, das lu tun (2) to tc rewarded sometimes with gen more commonly 
with fUr with the acc, Des bloBen Hmstarrens lohnte sich doch die MOhe des Weges aus 
demem weicben Bett mcht (Raabc s Unruht^e Gdste chap 0) 
sich mfifligen to be temperate tn now with in with the dat 
sich nuBbrauchen, now a trans with an acc object Compare 2 GO 2 A 

sich nShren or emShren to feed lire upon make one s Urehhood by earlier in the period with the 
gen but now with nut or von with the dat or durch with the acc* Deines Schwertes wirst 
du dich nahren (Gen xxvii 40 revised cd ) Ich (the woIO nShre mlch bloD mit (here more 
commonly von) toten Schafen (Lessing s Fabcln 3 20) Die Massageten, em von Flschen 
und Milch sich nihrendes iramsches Volk (Ilommcts Grundrtp der Geo era pi te p 213) 

^ , baherschclnt 

, _ j < ' Kude dcr Kultur 

‘ n Will (Konrad 
' ' ■ mt, durch semer 


wegen with the gen sometimes with mit or von with 
Du rfihmst d Strelches? 

ometimea von with the 


^ I ‘ schSmte mlch vor (in 

sich scheuen to be sky of sftrinfe from now only rarely with the gen usually with vor with tl c 
dat sich ketaer Arbeit scheuen (Gar/e«fa»ie 10^307 5) Irscheut K vorTr Kra^^^ 
the mfimtivc Ich sch^Je miS 

^ ie// Witft a I ttle carl cr m the period with the dat or acc of the 

ll?T1lfeTh n* 11'’?^*'' "A '’V:!"' •' = roncxiSe pronJn"; ml Z 

Ich schmeichele^mir or m^c&ssen ^or 

schmeichele mirmit der Mnung daB usw ! ^ 

sich trosten (1) to consoh ^ yi ith or cherish the I ope that &c 

.. w.Ae ,e„ 
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■wir vns trosteten | des mussen wir vns jttt schemen (Jer. III. 25), Sondern er trostet sich 
dieses guten lebens (Psalm xlix. 19). 

sich iiber'heben (1) lo elevate^ one's self above others on account of, he unduly proud of, with the gen. 
or wegen with the gen.; Uberhebe dich nicht deiner Edeider, or wegen deiner Kleider. (2) to 
spare one's self (the trouble, &c.) of, usually with the gen., sometimes with the dat.: Dieser 
Miihe kann man sich uberheben. 
sich iiber'reden, see 111. 1 . 1 below. 

sich iiber'zeugen to convince one's self of, usually with von with the dat. 

sich unter'fangen to dare to undertake, usualh’^ with the gen., sometimes with the acc.: So ist es 
mit allem, dessen sich der Mensch unterfangt (Goethe). Du verzeihst . . . , was sich die 
Frechheit unterfangen (Schiller). 

sich unter'stehen to be so hold as to, to dare to do, usually with the gen., sometimes with the acc. 
sometimes also with the dat. of the pronoun and the acc. of the thing: Wer untersteht sich 
dessen? Vergib, dafi ich des Worts mich unterstanden (Lenau). Was vnterstehet sich 
der Anne 1 das er vnter den lebendigen wil sein? (Eccl. vi. S). Sometimes Ich untersteh’ 
mir das nicht. See also I. b above and III. 1 . 1 below, 
sich unter'winden to dare to undertake, assume the charge, care of, adopt: Wie kann ich solcher Tat 
mich unterwinden! (Schiller's Jungfrau, 1, 10). See also I. b above, 
sich unter'ziehen to undertake, 7indergo (an operation, &c.) with the gen. or more commonly the 
dat.; Ich unterzog mich der grofien Miihe, dem schwierigen Geschaft, einer Operation, 
sich verantworten to justify one's self concerning, with reference to, with the gen. (as in Acts xxv. 16) 
or more commonly with wegen with the gen.; Du sollst dich wegen deines Verfahrens ver- 
antworten. 

sich vergewissern to assure one's self of (the truth of a statement, &c.), also with wegen with 
the gen., fiber with the acc., or von with the dat.: Ich werde mich des Erfolges, iiber den 
Erfolg, or von dem Erfolg vergewissern. 

sich verleugnen to deny, disown, renounce, now replaced by the transitive verleugnen with an acc. 
object. 

sich verlohnen, see sich lohnen above. 

sich vermessen to dare: Wessen vermessen (or unterstehen, unterfangen, erkiihnen) sie sich? 
Sie vermaCen sich hoher Dinge (Ranke’s Pdpste, 1, lOS). Often with an acc. of an indefinite 
pronoun instead of a gen.: Wenn die Bestien, die Franzosen sich nur etwas gegen mich ver- 
messen sollten (Goethe). 

sich vermogen (Swiss) = wofiir konnen (see 213. 2. F. Note 1): „Ist sie da?“ „ITein, Herr 
Heideck! Aber was vermag ich mich dessen?“ (Bofihart’s Die Baretllitochter, p. 100) = Was 
kann ich dafiir? 

sich vermuten to suppose, expect, earlier in the period sich eines Dings vermuten, now ein Ding 
(acc.) vermuten: Ich habe deinen Besuch nicht vermutet. Das konnte ich (mir) nicht 
vermuten. 

sich versagen to refuse to enter into relations with, withdraw from, more commonly a dat. instead 
of a gen.: Wenn die danische Regierung in der Tat gesonnen sein sollte, sich amtlicher 
(usually amtlichen) Verhandlimgen auf die Dauer zu versagen {Preujlen im Bundestag, 1851 
bis 1S5{), 1, 30). 

sich versehen to expect something {confidently) of one, sich (acc.) eines Dinges zu (or von) einem 
versehen or sich (dat.) ein Ding von (or zu) einem versehen: Einer solchen Aufnahme hatte 
sich der arme Vetter zu der reichen Sippschaft seines Weibes nicht versehen. Ich hatte 
mich eines Besseren zu Dmen versehen. Mit banger Sorge wiirde sich das deutsche Volk 
die Frage vorlegen, wer denn der Nachfolger werden und wessen man sich von ihm zu ver- 
sehen haben wiirde {Hamburger Nachrichten, Nov. 1.3, 1908^ Das hatte ich mir von (or zu) 
Ihnen nicht versehen. 

sich vcrsichern to make sure of, gain crecr, seize: Versichem Sie sich des Ministers Make sure of, 

_ gytin over the minister. Man wird sich der Haupter versichem (Goethe’s Egmont) will seize &c. 
sich verstehen to understand, formerly with the gen. as in Acts xxv. 20, now usually with auf 
with the acc.: Ich verstehe mich auf solche Sachen nicht. 
sich vertrosten to put reliance on, trust in or to, with gen. as in 2 Chron. xxxii. 10, but now rare 
in this meaning, to cheer one's self by looking forward and counting on. with auf with the acc.: 
Die Besten batten sich auf diese letzte Instanz vertrostet, 
sich venvegen (sometimc.s veiavagenj to dare, venture upon, renounce, give up, do without, now 
Iittfe u'.-ed oxceiJt in the adjective perfect participle (sec 199. 2nd Division, 2): Solcher Gewalt- 
_ tat liUtte der Tyrann wider die freie Edle sich verwogen? (Schiller’s Tell, 4, 2) 
sich venveigern to refuse: earlier in the period sich eines Dinges or einem Dinge verweigern, 
now according to I above. 

sich ver.vunderh to he surprised or astonished at, with the gen., as in Luke ii. 47, or more commonly 
^ iiber witli the acc.; Ich habe mich iiber dich, iiber die Rede verwundert. 
rich vereeihen to renounce, g:vc up, now obsolete in this meaning and construction, 
sich wchren to defend, u.mially with gegen: Ich wehre mich meiner Haut, raeines Lebens. icn 
wehrte mich gegen ihn, gegen scinen Spott, but with different meaning Ich wehrte (prevcntrdl 
^ uem Bottler den Eintritt. 

stch lo re/tisCf ^ouictinus with the clat.: Er weigerte sich dessen* Der Alte 

Gev.-ehr, dem .aber weigerte sich der junge Mann (Irnmcrmann’s 

.Now httle_ti-icd e\rei)t with an inf-n. instead of the gen., or without any object at an. i-r 
weigerte sich, cs zu tun. Ich weigere ntich nicht. Compare venveigern, I above. 
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sich Wtmdera to be surprised at sometimes ■nith the gen as in I til^c iv 22 usually \\ith aber 
^tTtheTcc. The according to III 2 D (2til par ) is common in the expression S,e 
wtmderte sich des Todes (or zu Tode, or sehr) She was greatly aslontshed 
c Accusciitvc and Genttivc, or Dative and Gentliie after Impersonal Verbs 
The impersonal subject es may be expressed or understood, as exphined m 
219 This construction was once a faxorite, so that it occasionall> took the 
place of other constructions but it did not permanently hold its gams and m 
recent literature has been largely replaced by other constructions as is indicated 
after each verb Here belong the following impersonal verbs — 
dauem to pity in early N H G and in archaic and poetic language still auth the and gen 
now usually according to B d beIo\\ Mich dauerte der hcimatlosen Klemen (Gnllparzcr s 
Sappho 3 5) now usually m plain prose Mich dauerte die heimatlose Kiemc 
denken or gedeflken to remember earlier in the pcno<I with the occ (or dat ) and gen Mich 
j ^ . - 1-1 ~ ""ihl (Lc^^sing s 2 2) Es gedenkt mif aus raemen 

{Richl s Wanderbuch) Sec also B d Iwlow 
le acc and gen or perhaps more commonly the dat and 
ntz Licnhard s Wieland der Schmted p 60) Es ekelte 
ihn des funkeinden Gaukelspiels {I’aul Kellers Der Sohn der ITagar p 2G1) Wenn ihn» 
bemahe des ganzen Lebens ekelt (Lessing) The more common prose construction is gnen 
m B d below ... , , 

erbarjnen to pity here w ith the acc (or formerly also dat ) and gen or more commonly according 
to A 6 aboa-e Und doch erbarmt nuch deiner (Schiller s Tell 6 2) 
freuen to rejoice here with the acc and gen or more commonly according to b aboa-c Mith 
freut des verwegenen Entschlusses G H VoC) 
gebredien to be lacking zoanting with the dat and gen only rarely c\cn in carK K tl G as 
1 4 • j I Zenan den Schrifftgelerten 

cn but soon felt as a nom ) 

geiusten or lusten to coiet lust after earlier m the period with the acc (or dat ) and gen Las 
dich mcht geiusten denies Nehesten Weibs (Exod xx 17) Present usage is guen in B d 
below 

in the pcriCKl with the acc. 
ernes baw-felUgen hauses 

s Present usage is giaen 

in B d below 

jammem to grieve pity earl er m the period with the acc (or sometimes dat ) and gen Vnd da 
er das Vbick sahe \ jammert jn dessefbigen (Afatth ix 30) Present usage is gi\ cn m B d 
below 

kummem to concern now little used here earlier in the period Es kilmmert mlch dessen nicht 
Present usage is given in B d below 

reuen or “ acc (or sometimes dat ) and gcia 

Dean sser GUte I vnd rewet jn bald der 

straffe 

verdnefi ctimcs dat ) and gen Der MUh’ 

midi gleich vertoeCen tut (H Sachs) VerdroQ ihm (usually ihn) der Schlacht und des 
Lebens (J Muller 24 177) Present usage is given in B d below 
veriangen to long for only rarely with the acc and gen The usual construction is given in 
B d below ^ 

wundern to wan^rat be surprised at formerly with the acc and gen now usually accorditnr 
to b above or B d below Des wundert ihn gar mdchtiglich (\\ leland) ** 

B different constructions in A are not so common now as In early 

N H vj and are in instances noav confined to elevated discourse In common 
replaced by the following constructions but sometimes 
the old and the new constructions exist side by side with or without a different 
shade of meaning 

a In a number of cases the acc of the person and the gen of the thing can 

fwn n?, commonly Das versichere ich 

STch es reihente ae or now more commonly Ihnen, 

dan ich es gesehen habe See also I b above and 269 35 

stons Id i ^ idiomatic expres- 

common but m fact erroneous expressions Esfeen^, buT fdt as aZmuTdal 
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(instead of dessen) nimmt mich Wunder (nom.) That surprises me, or literally- 
according to the original genitive construction: Wonderment . seizes me on 
account of it. Das (instead of dessen) versichere ich Sie. 

c. In a number of cases, as can be seen in the man}'- remarks after the verbs 
in A above, the gen. is usually in prose replaced by a prep, construction. Also 
the prep, construction can be used with verbs which usually take the gen., if 
it is desired to express some different shade of meaning. Thus sich erfreuen 
w. gen. denotes possession, while w. an it denotes a lively interest or pleasure 
in something: Ich erfreue mich einer guten Gesundheit I enjoy (have) good 
health. Ich habe mich recht an ihm erfreut I was delighted with him. 

d. The gen. in the construction in A. c is not now common in prose. In- 
stead of the gen. we now with some verbs find the nom., which becomes subject, 
as explained in 255. II. 1. H. c\ Vnd ekelt mich jr nicht also | das mit jnen 
aus sein solt’ (Lev. xxvi. 44), but Weil ihn das nackte Schauspiel ekelte (K. F. 
Meyer’s Gustav Adolfs Page). Es erbarmt mich seiner, or more commonly 
Er erbarmt mich, or still more frequently according to A. b: Ich erbarme mich 
seiner or fiber ihn I pity him. Mich freut dessen, or more commonly Das 
freut mich, or, according to A. 6: Ich freue mich dessen or darfiber. Da meirier 
Leuchte das 01 gebrach (K. F. Meyer’s Nov., I, 253), or more commonly Da es 
meiner Leuchte an 01 (dat.) gebrach. The sentence from Luther’s Tischreden 
given in A. c would now read: Die Welt gemahnt mich (also mir) wie ein bau- 
falliges Haus, or more commonly Die Welt gemahnt mich an ein baufalliges 
Haus, or sometimes w. acc. of the person and gen. of the thing: Daff, wenn 
dein Herz ] der Stunde dich gemahnt, du sagen kannst, | ich weiB von ihr 
nichts (Wildenbruch’s Konig Latirin, p. 76). Mich (occasionally mir) gereut 
die Tat, der getane Schritt. Es genfigt mir an deinem Wohlwollen, or Dein 
Wohlwollen genfigt mir. Mich jammert nur der Vater (Schiller’s Tell, 1, 4). 
Das kfimmert mich nicht, nicht im geringsten, wenig, nichts, gar nichts, kein 
Haar, or often according to A. h above. Sein Benehmen verdriefit mich. Das 
wundert mich, or Ich wundere mich darfiber. 

The impersonal construction, however, is still quite common after gelfisten 
and Itisten (both sometimes w. dat. of the person instead of the acc.), verlangen 
(w. acc., sometimes dat.), and ekeln, but with a prepositional object instead 
of a gen.: Es gelfistet die Frau hach dem Obst. Mag’s der Monch alleine 
tun, wenn ihm danach gelfistet (von der Gabelentz’s Der Monch, last chap.). 
Also w. personal construction: Ich gelfiste nach dem Obst. Mich verlangt 
nach dir. Wenn du wfilStest, wie mir gerade danach verlangt! (Fontane’s Effi, 
chap. 10). Tag und Nacht verlangt ihn, sie zu sehen (E. von Handel-Maz- 
zetti’s Stephana Schwertner, II, chap. VI). Verlangen sometimes takes a gen. 
object. See 260. 2. A. Mir (or also mich) ekelt vor etwas (dat.), etwas ekelt 
mich, or now also ich ekele mich vor etwas (dat.) or an etwas (dat.) : Mir ekelt 
vor der Speise, or Ich ekele mich vor der Speise, or Diese Speise ekelt mich. 
Er blickte sich wie ein Verirrter im gro6en Raume um mit all den Spuren des 
gestrigen Gelages und ekelte sich daran (Schulze-Smidt’s Denk' ich an Deutsch- 
land in der Nacht, I). An infinitive or a clause may replace the prep, object: 
Es Ifistete sie, einen Schmetterling zu fangen (P. Heyse). Es verlangt einem 
allmahlich, dafi Sie die Stille wieder unterbrechen (T. Storm an G. Keller, 13. 
September 1883). 

After denken and gedenken both the acc. and gen. construction and that 
with the nom. and acc. have, perhaps, disappeared, tho both are found earlier 
in the period. The dat. of the personal pronoun is now usually found instead 
of the acc., but also this construction is now rare: Mir denkt’s kaum, dafi ich 
sie einmal sah (Morike). Gedenkt dir’s noch, wie uns nach Friedrichs Krd- 
nung 1 die Romer hart am Tiber fiberf alien? (M. Greif’s Heinrich der Lowe, 
3, 2). 

C. Of the constructions in A only a can be transferred to the passive. Then 
the acc. of the person becomes nom. and the gen. of the thing remains: Er 
beraubte mich aller meiner Hoffnungen becoming in the passive Ich wurde 
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aller meiner Hoffnungen beraubt. The nom mny become an acc object 
Kur ein paar Mai memte ich das scharfe S vor emem andcren Konsonanten 
2 u vernehmefli dessen icb selbst freilich mich langst entwohnt glaubte 
(T Storm) 

III Double Accusative 


A double accusative is found in the following constructions 
1 Accusanic of the Person and Accttsalttc of ihe Thing Tins construction, 
as described m I b, was once more common than now It is at present limited 
to the following verbs bitten to ask (a fa\or), beschworen to implore, fragcn 
or befragen to ask {a question), abhoren, bberhbren, or verhoren to hear re- 
cite horen (especially in the set expression emen, also einem die Beicnte horen) 
to hear, hmfien to bid, bid to do, anweisen to instruct, order (to do), kosten 
to cost, lehren and m early N H G untemchten to teach, fuhren and leiten 
to lead, lenken to guide, bereden to persuade, uberreden to persuade, zeihen 
to accuse, benchten to inform, sich unterstehen (with acc of the rofle\i\c and 
the acc of the thing) to be so bold, verstehen to understand, most of which 
admit of other constructions, hence arc treated below separately. 

a bitten has two accusatives only when the thing is a neut pronoun or a 
numeral, othen\ise the l/iinj: is m the acc after the prep urn: Bittc xuich alles 
in der Welt, nur das mcht. Ems bitte ich dich One thing I ask of you Er 
bittet mich urn erne GefalUgkeit. In poetry the simple acc of the thing is 
sometimes used instead of um w ith acc , w hen the acc of the person is not 
expressed Ich bitte nicht Gnade (Klopstock) Sometimes also in terse a igor- 
ous prose Reiten Sie zur Fabnk und bnngen mir — ich bitte flotte Gang- 
art — Bencht (Ldiencron’s KrtegstmeUen, Anno 1S70, Der Richtungspunkt) 
According to 11 A u above, bitten w as in early N H G used with an accusatne 
of the person and the genitive of the tiling The old gemtue construction 
survives in case of alles and ems, as found m the first tw o examples gi\ en above, 
but these forms are now felt as accusatives 
Beschworen has the same limited use of the double acc as bitten: Was ich 


dich jiingst so heiB beschworen, o mache den Propheten stumml (Lenau) 
b fragen and befragen have m a few set axprcssions, especially such as con- 
tain a neut demon or indef pronoun, two accusatives, the acc of the person 
and the acc (m early N H G also the gen , as in earlier periods) of the thing, 
but more commonly, aside from these set expressions, the thing is m the dat 
after the prep nach after, concerning, or in the acc after the prep um for 
Fragte er dich das? Er fragte mich wenig Er fragte mich etwas. Ich habe 
Sie verschiedenes zu fragen (Wildenbruch’s Der unslcrbhche Peltx, 2, 19) 
Lasse mich heimhch den Tapfersten sehen, den Otto von Bismarck, daO ich 
ihn alles befrage, was meme Seele helastet (Frcnsscn's Bisniarcl, p 209) 
Ich fragte ihn nach semem liamen I asked him his name Ich fragte ihn nach 
der Ursache Ich fragte ihn um Rat In early N II G the prep von was also 
used here Vnd wenn die Leute am selben ort fragten von seinem Weibe I so 
spra^ er (Genesis axvi 7) The simple acc and tlie construction w ith nach 
are, however, sometimes used with a different shade of meaning The acc of 
the thing asks for a formal statement or explanation of some problem or task, 
f certain whether the one questioned is informed, 
hart tl f '"I " mformation about somctlunR Der Lehrer 
d'f Regein, die Jahreszahlen The teacher is 
Wee I SLK Ji,®’™ ™^bulary, rules, dates Ich fragte ihn nach dem 
c® tI,. Si® of this CQusttuction is tocmed as in c 

uberhort die ^der Vocabulary Der Herr 

oie JOnder ein auswendig gelerntes artiges Gedicht (Goethe's 
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derj., 3, 10). Der Lehrer hat dem (or den) Schuler die Geschichte gepriift 
examined the pupil in history, or hat ihn in der Geschichte gepriift Der Prie- 
ster hort einen (sometimes also einem) (die) Beichte. Horen is also some- 
times used with a double accusative in its primary meaning: Hore mich noch 
ein paar Worte (Goethe). The acc. Worte is an adverbial acc. of extent (223. 
iv._2. A). _ ^ • 

tiberhoren, verhoren, and fragen may form a passive in the following ways, 
which are without material difference of meaning. The acc. of the person 
becomes nom. and the acc. of the thing may either remain acc., or may form 
a prep, phrase with nach in case of fragen, and with iiber in case of all three 
words: Diesen Abschnitt sind wir gar nicht gefragt, verhort worden, or Nach 
diesem Abschnitt sind wir gar nicht gefragt worden, or Uber diesen Abschnitt 
sind wir gar nicht gefragt, iiberhort, verhort worden. Instead of these dif- 
ferent constructions the acc. of the thing of the active may become nom. in the 
passive, and the dat. of the person remain dat. : Dieser Abschnitt ist uns gar 
nicht ahgefragt, abgehort, iiberhort worden; 

d. Heifien cannot freely take an acc. of the person and also of the thing, 
but is limited to an acc. of the person and a neut. acc. of a pronoun, or to an 
acc. of the person and an infinitive : daC du mir Gehorsam schuldig hist in allem, 
was ich dich heifie (Schiller’s Rduher, 4, 2). Jeden Mord, den du mich begehen 
heifit (id., 3, 2). Liebe Laura! Du kannst mich das heifien? Ich heifi’ ihn 
eilen. The acc. of the person is now, perhaps, more commonly replaced by the 
dat., where the object of the thing is not an infinitive: Was ein evangelischer 
Geistlicher einem andren heiCen konnte, konnt’ er auch selber tun (Telmann’s 
Wahrheit, VIII), but usually Ich habe dich das tun heiffen. In the latter case 
the dat. of the person is also sometimes found: Wann hieff ich dir die Schrift 
an Burleigh geben? (Schiller’s M. Stuart, 5, 14). The dative is more frequently 
used if the infinitive with zu is employed: Nun erzahlte der Monch, wie er 
das Madchen in den Armen des betrunkenen Soldaten angetroffen und dafi 
er ihr geheifien habe, das larmige tolle Fest zu verlassen (G. von Gabelentz’s 
Der Mojich). In the passive the person is usually in the dat. and the thing in 
the nom. : Das ist dir geheifien worden. Es ist dir geheifien worden, das zu tun. 

Anweisen to instruct, order {to do), much like heifien, in meaning, may like- 
wise take an accusative of the person and a neuter accusative of a pronoun: 
So wurde es Georg auf einmal ganz klar, daff er ebenfalls ganz aus eigenem 
Antrieb Pfarrer werden wolle, und daJS es ihn niemand anweisen diirfe (Anna 
Schieber’s Alle piten Geister, p. 123). More common than the acc. of a neuter 
pronoun is an infinitive with zu: Ich habe ihn angewiesen, dir das -Geld zu 
zahlen. 

e. kosten (see 259. 21. B) 

/. lehren (and sometimes incorrectly lernen = lehren) admits of the acc. 
of the thing and either acc. or dat. of the person, the latter (dat.) appearing 
about 1600 and later gradually spreading until it has come into wide use, but 
at present is generally opposed by grammarians : Sie lehrte ihn in choice language 
but in colloquial speech often ihm kleine Lieder. Der kleine Sylvester, dem 
die Mutter selbst Lesen und Schreiben lehrte (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, 
vi). Altho the dative is often used here in connection with the accusative it is 
replaced by the accusative if it is the only object: ,,Was kann ich dir lehren? 
Lehre du mich!“ sagte Bruder Nathaniel (Hauptmann’s Der Narr in Christo, 
p. 43). Where there are two objects the simple infinitive or the infinitive with 
zu may replace the acc. of the thing. See 185. B. I. 2. c and Note thereunder. 
Also a clause may replace the acc. of the thing: Er lehrte ihm, dafi jeder 
Gegenstand seinen genau vorgeschriebenen Platz hatte (Ompteda’s Sylvester 
von Geyer, xxvi). Compare in English: “He taught me’’ (acc.). “He taught 
me (acc. or dat.) that,’’ but a clear modern dative in “He taught it to me’’ and 
“It was taught to me.” • . ‘ 

In the passive this construction assumes different forms: (1) The acc. of the 
person of the active construction becomes here nom., and the acc. of the thing 
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remains acc.: Icb werde das nicht gelehrt. (2) The acc. of the tiling become 
nom. and the acc. of the person remains acc.: Das wird mich nicht gelehrt. 
(3) The acc. of the thing becomes nom. and the dat. of the person remains dat.: 
Das wild mir nicht gelehrt. The last construction is now much more common 
than the others. A clause or an infinitive with zu may replace the nom.: Mir 
ist gelehrt worden, dafi dies meine Pflicht sei. Mir ist gelehrt worden, den 
Eltem zu gchorchen. . . , , 

In early N.H.G. unterrichten and unterweisen to teach, xnstruct, might take 
either a double acc. or an acc. (in passive a nom.) of the person and a gen. of 
the thing: das er sie die Wort des Gesetzs vnterrichtet (Nch. viii. 13). Auff 
das du gewissen grund erfarest der Lere ( welcher (in revised c<l. in wclcher) 
du vnterrichtet hist (Luke i. 4). Er wird jn vnterweisen den besten weg (Psalm 
x>:v. 12). Older usage is still occasionally found : Gott habc den apostolischen 
Vater des rechten Weges untendesen {Rtnidsch., 2, 5, 220), The acc, or gen. 
of the thing is now usually replaced by a prepositional construction: Er unter- 
richtet uns im Franzbsischen. Ich wurde davon unterrichtet I was informed 
with regard to it, It came to my knowledge. Er hat seinen Enkcl ira Lesen 
unterwiesen. 

Kotf. Such a-" “’n '*■'* ,■ * ■ 

out ol place jn t . ■ ■■ ■ _ ' ■ ‘ ’ 

accusative was f ■ i ■ ' " ' ■ ' ' V ' * 

here in\ ot\‘ed ■■■ • ■ 


g. Fubren, leiten, and lenken take an acc. of the person and an acc. of the 
way: Er fiihrt mich diesen Weg. Janthe, komm und leite mich den Pfad 
(Grillparzcr's Dts Mures und der Lic6c Wetlcn, 4). Wollt ihr nufl mein als 
einer Frau gedenken, j lenksam dem Zaum, so dafi kein Stachcl not, ( will 
freudig ich die Ruhmesbahn euch lenken (id., Libussa, 1). As in 2G0. 2, A. a 
we also find here the genitive instead of the accusative: Zwei von ihnen hiellen 
den Mittleren an den Ohrlappchen gefangen ond fiihrten ihn so des Weges 
(Wilhelm Fischer's Die Freude am Licht, p. 34). 

In the passive the acc. of the person becomes nom. and the acc. of the way 
remains: Ja, ja, wir werden eben onerforschliche Wege gefUhrt (Raabe's 
Schuddernmp, chap, xxxvi). 

h. Bereden to make believe something false often has a pronominal acc. of the 
person and the acc. of a thing instead of the older and more correct acc. of the 
personandgen. of the thing: Mich wollt ihr das bereden? (Schiller’s Carlos, 
3, 4). We sometimes find the dat. of the person here and the acc. of the thing: 
Es (das Herz) ISfit sich alles bereden, was Ihrer Einbildungskraft ihm zu 
bereden einfallt (Lessing’s Samps., 2, 3). Bereden to persuade takes the acc. 
of the person and the prep, zu: Er beredete ihn dazu. Earlier in the period 
the gen. of the thing was used instead of both the acc. and the prep, construe- 
tion: Ich kann mich dessen schwerlich bereden (Lessing), In the meaning 
to talk over, discuss bereden takes a simple accusative: Ich habe den Plan mit 
mm beredet, 

usually has the acc. of the person and the prep, m: 

the person and the gen. of the thing: Ich kann mich dessen nicht iiberredea 

daa S'ihn Mensch ist gemacht, 

aVcrthcr. Am 15. Aug.. 

usgabe letztei . cue eaiiier editions E*'® ihm instead of ihn) 

romraom^ Werther the dative was once also cisewhere 


‘•’‘PS 
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k. In early N.H.G. berichten to inform took an acc. of the person and the 
gen. of the thing, which construction still survives in jemanden eines Besseren 
berichten to disabuse a person of an opinion. Early in the period the gen. is 
replaced by a prep, phrase or an acc. : einen von (or liber) etwas berichten, or 
einen etwas (double acc.) berichten. The acc. of the person is now replaced 
by a dat. : einem etwas (or liber etwas) berichten. The former acc. construc- 
tion here still survives in such expressions as Wenn ich recht berichtet bin, or 
Du bist falsch berichtet. See 260. 3. 

Z. The reflexive sich unterstehen belongs properly to II. b above, but as 
the gen. object es (140. c) which is so often used with it is construed as an acc., 
the real acc. is sometimes used : Was vnterstehet sich der Arme | das er voter 
den Lebendigen wil sein? (Eccl. vi. 8). Wie ich mich das unterstehen kann? 
(Hopfen’s Die fiinfzig Semmeln des Studiosus Taillefer, p. 66) You wonder how 
I am so bold as to do that! This word is usually employed with the object es 
and an infinitive clause which stands in apposition with the es, or with the in- 
finitive clause alone which takes the place of the es: Aber die blasse, abge- 
spannte Jadviga . . . fuhr auf wie ein wildes Tier, wenn er sich’s unterstand, 
sie mit seinen Zartlichkeiten belastigen zu wollen (Schubin’s Refugium pecca- 
torum, vi). As the sich in such sentences is not a distinct acc. form, it is some- 
times construed as a dat., and elsewhere a real dat. is employed: Untersteh 
dir’s, MMel! (Beyerlein’s Damon Othello, 2, 2). It is quite common to suppress 
the object of the thing in a few expressions: Untersteh dich nicht! In early 
N.H.G. unterstehen was also a transitive verb, taking as object an acc. or an 
infinitive clause : Vmb des willen haben mich die Jiiden im Tempel gegriffen | 
Vnd unterstunden mich zu todten (Acts xxvi. 21). 

m. We sometimes find two accusatives with verstehen to understand: Ich 
kann ihn nicht alles verstehen. The dative of the person occurs here some- 
times instead of the acc. 

2. Accusative of the Direct Object and an Objective Predicate. This construc- 
tion differs from the double acc. in 1 above, in that the two accusatives together 
form logically a sentence in which the first acc. performs the office of the sub- 
ject and the second acc. the office of predicate: Sie nannten ihn einen 
Verrater (=Erist ein Verrater). Ich sehe ihn laufen. The sim- 
ple infinitive here as in the last example is the accusative of an old type of 
verbal noun which still as in the prehistoric period has no article before it. 
The two accusatives in each of these examples as elsewhere are the direct objects 
of the verb. As the construction is very old there has sprung up in course of 
time a close association between the two accusatives, so that the second one is 
now felt as the predicate to the first one, the subject. The predicate is here 
joined to the subject without the aid of a copula, as the statement is felt to 
be of the old appositional type of sentence described in 252. 1. b. Note, where 
the predicate is placed alongside the subject like an appositive without the use 
of a finite verb. 

The objective predicate is now, except in the group in A. a below, usually intro ■ 
duced by als, fiir, or zu, with differentiated meanings. Earlier in the period the 
predicate noun is often a simple accusative whei'e we to-day find zu, fiir, or als 
before the predicate. _ This indicates that the literary language of that time 
was under strong Latin influence, for even in oldest German zu and fiir were 
often used here. The literary language of our own day has a lively feeling for 
the strong concrete force of these old forms, which have always been in wide 
use among the people. The zu represents the new state as the result of a de- 
velopment or as the purpose of the action, while fiir represents the new state 
as entirely or seemingly identical with the conception held by the person in 
question. These old conceptions are still well established in the language, 
but the new form als (see A. b below), which has sprung up in the present peri- 
od, is growing at the expense of fiir, which it is gradually displacing, and also 
at the expense of the simple forms. Compare 252. 2. A. b. (1), (2). Note, (3). 

. The following groups occur: — 
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A. A noun or pronoun is used as an objective predicate: 
a. After erachten (also according to b and c; see c Note I) to deem, emennen 
(now rare here, usually according to d below) to appoint, glauben to believe, 
wahnen to fancy, imagine, griiDen to greet with the title of, heiCen to call, n.anic, 
nennen to call, rufen to call, spotten to call in derision, taufen (also auf einen 
Namen taufen) to christen, titulieren to call, style, schelten (al«o according to b) 
to call unjustly, call (one a Iiarsh name), schimpfen (stronger than schelten) to 
call (one a bad name), fluchen to cal! (one a terrible name), raachen (now rare 
here, usually according to d below), sagen (poetic here, but common in B 
below) to claim to be, traumen (also according to b below) to dream, the ob- 
jective predicate is a simple acc.: Beliebige Fremdlinge, „SchriftsleIIer,‘* 
„Dichterr* erachten es keinen Raub, ohne jeden Grund mir halbe Stunden 
zu stehlen (Dahn’s Erinncrun^cn, IV, p. 218). Vielleicht wlire ich dcr, den 
du mich glaubst (Lessing). Der Vater wHhnet Hippodamien | die Mdrderin 
(Goethe’s Iphigcnic, 1, 3). Wir nennen Gott unseren Vater. Warum schiltst 
du mich einen Feigling? Ihr soUt mich Hundsfott fluchen, | findet ihr das 
Mausloch leer (Sudermann’s Die drei Reiherfedenj, 1, 3). Sie schalt ihn einen 
Narren. Er bat ihn einen Grobian geschimpft. Zittre do fiir dein Leben, weil 
du mich Herzog (may be construed as acc. or nom.; see Note) spottest (Schiller’s 
Fiesko, 5, 14). Kathchen von Heilbronn, die dein Kind du sagst, ( ist meines 
hochsten Kaisers dort (Klcist's Kathchen, 5, 1). Dann kommen mir wohl 
Momente, wo ich mich ihren Bruder traume (SpicIIiagcn’s Sclbstgcrcchi, 11, 
p. 35). 

Both of these accusatives become nom. in the passive: Wanim wurde ich 
von dir ein Feigling gescholten? Er wurde Karl (or auf den Namen Karl) 
getauft. 



. ■ ■ ■ ' ■ Sle UeB Arocj, dcKih riff man Ihr Afi (Hermann 

■■ ■■ (HifrfFKff iiaz/ff. Oct. 17, 1911). 


b. After the verbs anerkennen to recognize, anfUhren to cite (as an 
example), ansehen to regard, ansprechen to claim, anweisen to assign, sich 
aufspielen to pose, auslegen to construe, begriiCen to greet, behandein 
' ' - • ’ ' iben to describe, besinpen to rnlntirntr. 


uv., uigcu lo greet, uenonuein 
to treat, beschreiben to describe, besingen to celebrate, betrachten to 
;o designate, darsteUen to represent, dekla^rieren to 
t.) denken to oicture to one’s self. J nineme Hpniin^^Joron 


consider, bezeichnen to uesignate, oarsieuen to represent, dekla’rieren to 
declare (to be), sich (dat.) denken to picture to one’s self, imagine, denun^zieren 
to denounce, einfUhren to introduce, empfehlen to recommend, erfinden to 
find (someone) out (to be so and so), erwahnen to mention, sich erweiscn or 
sich. heraussteiien to turn out to be, geben to give, kennen to know, kenn- 
zeichnen to characterize, kleiden to dress up as, make look like, preisen or 
ruhmen to praise, schatzen to prize, schildem to depict, sehen to sec, verdingen 
out as zeigen to show to be, &c., tlic objective predicate 
als, which here denotes identity or oneness uith: Er spielt sich 
als Schonredner auf. Ich betrachte ihn als einen Narren. ich denunziere 
GeseUschaft als notorischen AtheistenI (Lienhard’s Mt7nch^ 

unde? ^ reflexive verbs see 218. 2. b and Note there- 

94. l.*c ^ ^ inflection of an unmodified objective predicate after als sec 

“™®3tives become nom. See 252. 2. A b (1) 
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als, but only equality, and hence denotes that something is considered or repre- 
sented as able or worthy to pass for the thing expressed by the predicate : Man 
erklarte ihn fiir einen Betriiger They pronounced him a fraud.’ Er gibt sich fiir 
einen Gelehrten aus He makes himself out to be a scholar. Ich halte ihn fiir 
einen Schmeichler I consider him a flatterer. Ich achte es fiir eine grofle 
Ehre I esteem it a great honor. Ich erkenne ihn fiir einen Freund I own him 
as my friend. For the passive construction see 252. 2. A. b. (2). 

A^otc 1. Several verbs, as erachten, ansehen, (aus)deuten, auslegen, erkennen, ausscbreien, ausrufen (to pro-* 
claim as), are followed by either als or fiir according to the shade of meaning required; Sie erkannten (recogni^ed) 
die von dem Finanzminister abgelegte Rechnung als (as, here expressing identity) falsch, aber aus Mangel an Mut 
erkannten (pronounced) sie dieselbe fiir (simply letting it pass as) richtig. Often there is a sharp distinction between 
als and fiir; als, however, is decidedly the favorite, and is even used when fiir would be more appropriate. 

Note 2. In early N.H.G. there was often no fiir with those verbs, and this older usage survives in poetry: Solch 
unsinnige verfluchte Gojim halten sie uns (Luther, Erlanger Ansgabe, 32, 226). Du halts t es Recht (Goethe’s Tasso, 
2, 4). 

d. As after werden (252. 2. A. b. (3)), so also after the verbs machen to make, 
aufwerfen to constitute {one's self) to be, einsetzen to appoint, designate, wahlen 
to elect, eruermen to appoint, befdrdern to promote to be, erklaren to pronounce 
to be, ausrufen to proclaim, sich fallen to make one's self by falling, schlagen to 
beat, strike, verkochen to convert into by boiling, verarbeiten to make or convert 
into, zerstoflen to pound, laden to invite to be, and with similar meaning haben 
to have as, nehmen to take as, make, &c., the prep, zu (with the dat.) introduces 
the objective predicate to denote a transformation into a new condition: Der 
Zwang der Zeiten machte mich zu ihrem Gegner. Er macht sie zu seiner 
Frau. Der Hund hat sich zum Beschiitzer des Katzchens aufgeworfen. Der 
Konig ernannte ihn zum Offizier. Und [sie] erklarten den forschen Kund- 
schafter zu ihrem Gefangenen {Hamburger Nachrichten, Sept. 22, 1907). Er 
hat sich zum Kriippel gefallen. Einen zum Kriippel schlagen, einen zu Brei 
schlagen to beat someone into a jelly, Fleisch zu Kraftbriihe verkochen to make 
a strong broth out of meat by boiling, Hanf zu Seilen verarbeiten, etwas zu 
Pulver zerstoflen, einen zu Gaste laden, einen zum Freunde haben, etwas 
zum Muster nehmen. Er nimmt sie zur Frau. In the passive the acc. becomes 
nom., but the objective predicate remains as in the active: Er wurde vom Konig 
zum Offizier ernannt. 

Notice here as in 252. 2. A. b. (3) the common use of the generalizing definite 
article in contracted form, zum and zur, where English usually requires the 
indefinite article. In case of a mass or a material the article is here dropped in 
German, while in English the indefinite article is used, as illustrated in examples 
given above. Notice also that the article is lacking in a few old set expressions, 
as einen zu Gaste laden. 

Note. In early N.H.G. the zu-construction was often displaced by the Latin construction of the simple accusative: 
Darnach woUen wir all deutsche Bischoff Cardinel machenn (Luther). 

B. The objective predicate can be an adjective or a participle, now usually 
uninflected, unless preceded by an article or some other modifying word : Er weinte 
sich die Augen rot. Er schlug ihn tot. Man sagt ihn tot. Ich glaubte ihn ge- 
heilt. Here belongs the perf. participle in compound tenses: Er hat einen Brief 
geschrieben. Compare 104. 2. A. c. 

Instead of an adjective or participle we often find here a gen., an adverb, or 
a prep, phrase: Jedenfalls rechne nicht darauf, mich anderen Sirmes zu machen 
(Fontane’s Frait. Jenny, XII). Er fiel sich tot or zu Tode. Ich komme, sobald 
ich ihn hier weiB. Ich lieB ihn in guten Handen. 

The predicate adjective, participle, genitive, adverb, or prepositional phrase 
predicates a quality or state of the object, but the copula sein which often 
formally announces the predication is here as in 2 above not expressed, as ex- 
plained in 2 above and in 252. 1. b. Note. In this old attributive or appositional 
type of sentence, as explained in 252. 1. b. Note, the predicate adjective is not 
only found as an appositive with uninflected form but it is in exclamatory style 
often in attributive form: Freie Bahn dem Tiichtigen! Let us keep the road (to 
employment, promotion in public service, &c.) ope 7 i to able men. Freie is here 
the logical objective predicate to Bahn, which is the object of some verb under- 
stood. 
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In all the prccctling examples the accusative object of the principal verb is 
the subject of the clause and the adjective, participle, adverb, or prepositional 
phrase is the predicate. In the impersonal passive coiistnictJon (219. 5. A), 
however, the participle is as usual the predicate but there can l)c no accusative 
object in the sentence as there is no subject in an impersonal construction. 
The dative, genitive, or prepositional object of the active is simply retained in 
the p.assive: Ich fUhle mir (often mich) durch Ihren Besuch geschmeichelt. 
Ich glaubte ihr geholfen. So findet man doch eines Alien erwahnet (Lessing’s 
Samtlichc Schrijlcn, Lachmann-Muncker, 3rd cd., S, 301, 21). Ich will an 
Julianen nicht mchr gedacht wissen (ib., 1, 3Ifi, 3). Compare 219. 5. A (Inst 
par.). , , . . . 

a. Instead of the simple unitiflectcd form, this olijeclivc prerheate is in cer- 
tain instances, as in case of nouns (sec A. b and c), introdiicetl by the particles 
als or fiir: Wir betrachten die Sache als abgemacht. Er hfilt mich fUr reich. 
The objective prcrlicate here can also be a genitive or n prepositional phrase: 
Ibsen hat die vier Werke, die cr so selbst als einen Geistes empfand, in Christi- 
ania geschrieben (Otto Brahm in Die neue Rundschau, lOOU, p. bI33). Ste 
versaumte nichts, um sich als klug und trefflichen Gemlites zu zeigen (Knking’s 

Die Darnckfnvcr, p. 30G). Der offiziSsc B*'’* — seines 

Dienstes, der Welt mitzuteilen, dafi usw. ■ Dec. 23, 

1004). Das Schlimmste aber ist, dafi die ■ die ganze 

lottrige Wirtsebaft fur in Ordnung halten • p. v). 


c. 

of,beir • 

to feel , ..... ....... lu lumen lo leau, ge- 

wahren to perceive, glauben to believe, haben to have, hUren to bear, lassen 
to let, order, cause, machen to make, schauen to sec, sehen to sec, spUren 
to feel, tragen to carry, treffen to meet, vemehmen to hear, wohnen to imag- 
ine, wiegen to rock, wissen to know, zeigen to show. E.\s. : Ich hbre ihn kom- 
men 1 hear him coming. Ich lasse ihn kommen (with active force) I shall have 
him come. Ich lasse mir von ihm eipen neuen Rock machen (with passive force) 
I am having a new coat^ made by him. For other examples sec 185. B. 1. 2. d. 
In some cases the mnmtivc here has developed from a present particinle, which 
IS still more or less frequently used. See 186. B. I, 2. d. (1). 

IsJ^A verbal is also used as objective predicate after certain verbs. Sec 

frau, 1) or in prose: Freuen wir uns elgeneS w “rtesl ‘ ^ (GriUparzer a Ahn- 

fmitive: Ich'^ah ihri^vSnen^or hi^TrLet “ prediwte instead of an In- 

after lassen ** found 

das mir jedan nenem Verlust eSLen Eta Gcschenk. 


■ • ■ , . Miflstim- 

■ ■ ■ ‘ ‘ ■ ■ c's Cictle, 

^ ...m. icn tur'cl,,.,, „ IZ .t 'd% !'&! 
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nicht merken (Goethe). Doch lieB ich mir nichts merken. (id.). Ich fiirchte, ich habe mir 
merken lassen, wie widerwartig mir das alles war (Spielhagen's Frei geboren, p. 36). The es 
in such expressions as in the first sentence from Goethe is in reality not an accusative, but an 
old genitive (140. c) of specification, which was not infrequent in early N.H.G.: Ich lieI5 mich 
dessen nicht merken, dafi ich’s verstiinde {Bucli der Liebcy 194^, Frankfurt, 1587), literally I did 
not allow myself to be observed with regard to that. The genitive form es is now construed as an 
accusative, and hence the original construction is no longer understood and the thought has 
become obscure, which naturally leads to the use of the dative of reference here: Ich lieC mir es 
nicht merken, literally I did not allow it to be observed on me. The acc. of the thing here is omitted 
after a comparative: Diese Erkenntnis war denn auch meinem Onkel viel eher gekommen, als 
er sich merken lie/5 (R. Huch's Lndolf UrsleUj chap. xxi). 

In some expressions the acc. or dat. of the person may be used, but with quite different mean- 
ing: Er lieB mich vorlesen He had me to read to him^ but Er lie/5 mir vorlesen He had someone 
to read to me, 

Provincially the nom. often occurs here instead of the acc. of the person: Jahne: Na, Indrik! 
Trembe fragt schon nach dir. Indrik: La/5 er fragen (Keyserling’s Ein Frilhlingsopfer, 2). 
This peculiar idiom is the result of the blending of two constructions: Er mag fragen and La/5 
ihn fragen. 


IV. Accusative of the Person or Thing and a Prepositional Phrase. 

This is a very common type: which is growing at the expense of the other 
types, as can be seen by a careful study of the preceding articles: Er legte den 
Hut auf den Tisch. In the passive the accusative becomes nominative and the 
prepositional phrase remains: Der Hut wurde auf den Tisch gelegt. 

A number of the most common verbs which take an accusative and a prepo- 
sitional object are listed below along with the preposition or prepositions which 
each word requires. The selection has been made with regard to idiomatic 
difficulties that beset English-speaking students of German. 


abharmen: sich — fiber (with acc.) to grieve 
at, about. 

abh^ten: sich or einen — gegen to inure 
one’s self or someone to. 
ablegen: Rechnung — von or fiber (with acc.) 

to give (or render) an account of. 
abnehmen, see ziehen. 

abrichten: einen Himd, Pferd — zu and some- 
times auf (with acc.) to train a dog, horse 
for some particular performance: Er richtet 
das Pferd zum Reiten, den Htmd zur 
Jagd, aufs Apportieren ab. 
absehen: es — auf (with acc.) to aim at, have 
designs upon: Er hat es auf meinen Geld- 
beutel abgesehen. Das TJnglfick hat es auf 
mich abgesehen. 

adressieren: einen Brief — an (with acc.) 
to address a letter to. 

andrangen: einen — an (with acc.) to press, 
push one against. 

anheften to fasten on (with tacks, nails, &c.): 
man heftet ein Bild an die Wand, but with- 
out prep. obj. er hat das Bild schon ange- 
heftet, 

anklagen: einen — bei to bring action against 
someone before; einen — wegen to charge 
one with: einen wegen schweren Dieb- 
stahls anklagen. See also II. A. a. 
anklammem to cling to: Das Kind klammert 
sich immer an die Mutter, but without prep, 
obj. Da hat es sich wieder angeklammert. 
anstellen: eine TJntersuchung — fiber (with 
acc.) to examine, inquire into, 
anwenden to apply, direct to a definite end: 
Wende alle deine Kraft zur Ausbildung 
deines Geistes an; fig, apply: Die Theorie 
auf die Praxis — . 

argem: sich — fiber (with acc.) to be vexed at. 
aufwenden to spend money, time, effort upon: 
Geld ffir seinen Garten, seine Krafte fur 
eine gro/5e Auf gab e — . 


aufziehen: einen mit etwas or jemandem — 
to tease someone about something or some- 
one. 

ausdehnen: etwas — auf (with acc.) to extend 
to, apply to: Wir dfirfen die Regel auf jenen 
Fall nicht ausdehnen. 

ausgeben: etwas — ffir to expend something 
for. 

ausgie/5en: etwas — fiber (with acc.) to pour 
something out upon. 

ausschelten: einen — wegen to upbraid 
someone for. 

aussprechen: sich — zu einem (or gegen 
einen) fiber (with acc.) to have a good talk 
with someone about; ein Urteil — fiber 
einen to pronounce a sentence upon some- 
one. 

austauschen: etwas — ffir (or gegen or mit) 
to exchange something for, 
austeilen: etwas — an (with acc.) to distribute 
something among, portion out to. 
balgen: sich — um to grapple, fight for. 
befahigen: einen — zu to fit, qualify one for. 
befestigen: einen, etwas — an (with acc.) to 
fasten someone, something to. 
befragen: einen — fiber (with acc.) to ques- 
tion someone upon; sich wegen or in einer 
Sache bei einem — to inquire of someone 
about. 

begegnen to coincide: sich (acc.) mit einem in 
einem Wunsche, in einer Ansicht — . Ihre 
Wfinsche, Ansicht en begegnen sich (dat.). 
beglfickwfinschen: einen — zu to compliment 
someone upon. 

begrfi/5en: sich mit einem — to exchange 
greetings with. 

beklagen: sich bei einem fiber etwas (acc.) — 
to complain to someone of. 
bekleiden: emen or sich — mit to put on: 
Ich habe mich nur imt einem dfiimen Rock 
bekleidet. 
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'in 


bckammern sich — ilber (« ith acc ) or wegen 
to be concerned v.omcd al>out something or 
someone sicb — or kOmmem urn to con 
cem ones self about \nth Er bekbramert 
or kfiojmert sjch tun alles BekCimmern or 
kiimmem Sie sich tun sichl Mind >our oim 
business’ Er bekUmmert or kiimmert sich 
gar nicbt um nuch He new comes to sec me 
any more docsn t seem to knon tint I *»m 
alive Er ist dber mich, ilber den Verlust 
bekUmmert He is tvomet! &c Compare 
kummem, H A 6 c B d above 
belHsbgen einen — wegen, nut to trouble 
someone alKiut bother him n ith 
belaufen sich — nuf (n ith acc) to amount 
to Die Kosten belaufen sich auf emen 
Taler 

belusbgcn, sich — mit to amuse ones self 
nith sich — iiber emen to amuse one s self 
at the expense of someone to make fun of 
someone 

bemtihen sich um ienumdes Gunst — to 
court a person s favor sich um erne Stellc 
— to trj to obtain «ccurc a position sich 
fur emen — to interest one s self for some- 


henennen 


emen — nach to name someone 


be 

to order the engine to be reversed 
beraten sich — mit einem iiber (mth acc) 
to take counsel with someone about 
berufen sich — auf (with acc) to appeal to 
beschirxuen emen — vor (with dat ) to shield 
one from 

bcsthrdnken sich — auf (with acc) to con 
fine limit one s self to 

beschiitzen emen — vor (with dat) to pro- 
tect one from 

beschwatzen einen — um to talk one out of 
bespreeben sich imt emem fiber etwas (acc) 
— to confer with someone about 
betoren emen — um to fool one out of 
betruben sich — fiber (with acc ) to grieve 
at over 

betrugeo emen — um to cheat one out of 
See also 11 A a above 

beugen sich — vor (with dat ) to bend bow 
to 

bewahren emen — vor (with dat ) to preserve 
one from ‘ 

bewerben sich — um to apply for (a situa 
tion &c ) compete for (a prize) woo can 
vass for (votes) 

be^dem emen — wegen to admire one for 
bezieheo etwas or sich — auf (with acc ) to 
V diese Anspielung auf 

bezog 

Sf woM aS’*n 

*” fashion something out 
nmL — iiach to model something after 
‘l&g (w..h acc ) ,0 b,„f sX 

bitten emen — um to ask beg someone for 


brauchen etwas — zu to ncc<l something for 
bringen etwas — fiber (nitli acc) to bring 
‘omcthing upon Du hast nur UnglQck fiber 
mlch gcbracht, einen — um to cause some- 
one to lose Er hat mich um meinen guten 
Wamcn gcbracht 

bUcken sich — vor (mtli dat ) to bow down 
to 

drehen sich — um to turn hinge upon Alles 
dreht sich um diesen Punkt 
duzen sich — mit to lie on such familiar terms 
with as to use the address du 
emdrfingen sich — bci, in (with ncc) to 
intrude upon thrust one a self upon Du 
hast dich bei uns, la unscrcd Krels clnge- 
drSngt 

einffihren einen — bci, in (with acc) to 
intnxlucc to (««omconcs ramil>) into Er 
hat mitb bel ihr, bci Kofe elngcftthrt Ec 
will dicb in unsere GeseUschaft cinfQhren 
cinigen sich — fiber (with acc) to agree 
upon 

einlasscn sich auf erne Schlacht — to engage 
m bittlc Ich lasse mich darnuf nicht em 
1 shall ha\*c nothing to do with it 
emmengea sich — in (w ith acc) to mcildlc 
w Ith 

cinrichtennachtosuitto regulitcb> conform 
to Er rlchtet seme Ausgaben nach seinem 
Emkommen ein Er nchtet sem Eeben 
nach dem von ihm crwfihltcn Muster ehu 
emschiffen sich — nach to embark for 
cmschwBren sich — nuf (with ncc ) to swear 
by ha\c implicit faith in Auch Ist sie 

fflplpTlA HAI It I *ln ,fl«l r-l*- • 


eu 


i “ *mI v L I u II 7 lu sicKcn 

at be disgusted with 

entlassen emen — aus to discharge one from 
(ofilcc &c) See also II A a 
entnehmen etwas — aus to gather Icim 
wmcthing from Wlr entnehmen (aus) 
Ihrem Bnefe, daO usw 

®ntscheiden sich — fUr to decide fix upon 
Wir ents^elden uns fUr einen nnderen 
Plan, sich — ffir einen to decide in faaxjr of 
someone 
entschliefien 


entschuldigen sich — be/ to make excuse 
afwlogize to sich — wegen to excuse one s 
self for 

ergreifen * 

erheben 
to lay cl 
upon 

erkeimen emen — an (with dat ) to rccov 


u 1 vii>auie erkundigt 

erraten etwas — aus to guess divine some 
thing from 

ve^’act ^ ^ ® person m the 
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cnvahnen: einen mit Namen — to mention 
ponioonc by name. 

envecken: einen aus dem Schlafe — to arouse 
one from sleep. 

erziimen: sich — mit einem to fall out with 
someone. 

fesseln: einen — an (with acc.) to fetter to;- 
also to confine to: Die Gicht fesselt ihn ans 
Belt. 

finden: Vergniigen — an (wth dat.) to find 
plea.stirc in; sich — in (with acc.) to recon- 
cile one’s self to: Finde dich in deinen 
Benif, in das Ungliick. 

folgem: etw’as — aus to infer something from, 
fordem (emphasizing the idea of _ a right to 
demand) or verlangen (emphasizing the idea 
of a desire to demand) to demand: Ich for- 
dere Gerechtigkeit von Ihnen, Ich habe von 
ihm (formerly and sometimes still also an 
ihn) noch 100 Mark zu fordem. Fordere ihn 
doch vor die Pistole, vors Gericht! Ich ver- 
lange nichts Unbilliges von dir. Jene 
Mischtmg der geistigen Krafte, die wir von 
dem (formerly and sometimes still also an 
den) hinnoristischen Schriftsteller ver- 
langen. 

fragen: einen — nach einer Sache, or fiber or 
um eine Sache, or wegen einer Sache to ask 
someone about a matter, or sometimes von 
einem etv'as fragen ; einen um Erlaubnis — 
to ask someone for permission; einen um 
Rat fragen to ask someone’s advice. Com- 
pare bitten to ask, which has a different 
meaning. 

ffigon: sich — in (with acc.) to fit one’s self 
into, reconcile one's self to, yield, submit to: 
Er filgt sich in die Umstiinde. 
fiirchten: sich — vor (with dat.) tobeafraid of. 
geweihnen: sich — an (with acc.) to accustom 
one’s self to, get used to. 
griimen: sich — fiber (with acc.) to grieve 
over, worry' about, over, 
gravieren: einen Namen — auf or in (with 
arc.) to engrave a name upon, 
grfinden: sich or etwas — auf (usually with 
arc., sometimes with dat.) to found one’s 
self or something upon: Das grfindet sich 
auf einen Irrtum. 

haben: Anteil — an (with dat.) to have a 
share in; Mangel — an (with dat.) to be in 
want of; die Oberhand — fiber (with acc.) 
to hol<! sway over; tlberfliiB — an (with 
dat.) to have plenty of; einen in Verdacht — 
to .'^aspect one. 

haltcn: fctwns an das Feucr — to hold some- 
thing close to the fire; etwas auf (dem) 
Lager — • to keep something in stock; viel or 
groHe Stficke auf einen — , or viel von einem 
or einer Sache — to think highly, mucli of 
i.niieo:)".' n.'- something; etwas gegen das 
Licht — to ho! i up to tlie light; 

wenig, nichts von einem, von einer Sache — 
Vi thmk !itt!(‘, nothing of, <lc‘=pise someone 
or sone'thin.:: sich an inov.' with arc,, for- 
ne riy dat.s die Wahrheit, die Tatsachen, 
seir'.en Glaubcn — to hold to, &c.; 

einen bei dem Ver.sprochen — . 
h.ingcn: etwas — an (with acc.) to hang some- 
tld.ng ftn, 

hasst-n; rinen — wegen to hate one for. 
herauEwjckeln: sich — aus to c-xiricatc one’.s 
rdf {ro:n. 


herausziehen: etwas — aus to e.vtract some- 
thing from, take something out of: einen 
Splitter aus dem Finger herausziehen; sich 

— aus to get but of. extricate one’s self from: 
Ich habe mich aus der Schlinge herausge- 
zogen. 

hindem: einen — an (with dat.) to hinder, 
keep from: Du hinderst mich am Arbeiten. 
hinweisen: einen hinweisen auf (with acc.) to 
direct or refer a person to: Ich habe ihn auf 
den rechten Weg, auf seine Fehler hinge- 
wiesen. 

horen: etwas — von or fiber (with acc.) to 
hear something of. about, 
hfiten: sich — vor (with clat.) to beware of, 
be on one’s guard against, 
interessieren: einen an einem Geschaft — to 
induce one to take an interest, share in a 
business; einen ffir etwas (z. B. die Botanik) 

— to interest one in something (as botany); 
sich ffir etwas — to take an interest in some- 
thing (as botany. See.). 

ketten: ehvas — an (with acc.) to chain some- 
thing to. 

kfimmem, see bekfimmem above, 
kfissen: sich — mit to exchange kisses with, 
leimen: etwas — an (with acc.) to glue to. 
loben: einen — wegen to praise one for. 
machen: sich — an (with acc.): Er macht 
sich an die Arbeit He sets to work: sich — 
auf (with acc.): Er macht sich auf den Weg 
He sets out on his way; Anspruch — auf 
(with acc.) to lay claim to; sich beliebt — 
bei to ingratiate one’s self with; Einwen- 
dungen — gegen to make, raise objections 
to; einen unfahig — zu to unfit one for; 
sich verdient — um to deserve well of: Er 
hat sich lun das 'V’aterland verdient gemacht. 
mengen or mischen: sich — in (with acc.) to 
meddle with. 

mischen: sich — tmter (with acc.) to mingle 
with. 

nageln: etwas — an (with acc.) to nail to. 
necken: einen mit jemandem — to tease one 
about someone; sich mit jemandem — to 
exchange good-natured railleries with some- 
one. 

nehmen: Anstofi — an (with dat.) to take of- 
fense at; Interesse — an (with clat.) to take 
an interest in someone or something: An- 
ted — an (with dat.) to take an interest in, 
sympathize with; einen beim Worte neh- 
men. 

neiden, see beneiden. 

neigen: sich — auf (with acc.) to bp inclined 
in favor of: Ich neigte mich auf seine Seite; 
(sich) — zu to lean to: Ich neige mich zu 
seiner Meinung. Er neigt zur Erkaltung 
he catches cold easily; sich — vor (with dat.) 
to bow to. 

nennen to call: Das Kind beim rechten Ka- 
raen — to call the thing by the right name; 
einen mit Namen or bei seinem Namen 
packen: etwas in eine Euste packen. 
prfigeln; sich mit einem — to have a fight 
with. , 

riichen: sich — an (with clat.) to avenge one s 
self on. 

reiben: sich — an (with dat., sometimes, w* 
pccially earlier in the fjcriod, with acc.) to 
rub .'igainst: Die Schweine reiben sich ^ 
den BUumcn or an die BKume. 
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nchteo' etwas — an (with acc ) to rldrcss 
(a letter, &c ) to, eine Frage — an einen 
to put a question to someone, etwas am 
(with acc.) to direct point something at. 
sich — nach to conform to regulate one s 
conduct by Er nchtet sich nach dera Ge- 
sett Das Verbum nchtet sich (agrees) 
nach (with) dem Suhjekt Ich nchte ndch 
ganz nach dir, nach jneinem Gastc. 
rfimpfen Die Nase — tiber (aith acc ) to 
turn up the nose at . ^ ^ 

runzeln: die Stime hber (with acc.) to 
frown at. . , , 

schKtzen’ etwas — auf (with acc.) to cstnmlc 
something at Ich schStze das Alter des 
Kiades auf einen Monat 
schelten. emen — wegen to scold someone for 
schickeni einen in etnem Auftrag •“ to send , 
someone on an errand, einen In den Apnl — 
to apnl fool someone, sich m etwas — to 
adapt one's self to Er seWekt sich In alie 
Verbal tmsse 

F 

sch 

WIT die Bemerkung, daU usw. To this we 
would add that, &c 

schmiegen* sich — vor (with dat ) to cringe to 
schreiben’ einen Bncf — an (with acc) to 
wnte to (a person), emen Brief — nath to 
w nte to (a place) , sich mit emem — to cor 
respond with 

schutzen: einen — vor (with dat ) to protect 
someone from 

sehnen sich — nach to long for 
Etecken etwas m Brand — to set something 
on fire 

stehen* sich tait emem gut — * to be on good 
terms with someone Er steht sich gut 
dabei He is not a loser by it, he has profited 
by the transaction 

stoBen* emen — an (with acc ) to push some 
one against 

stiitzen sich — auf (with acc ) to lean upon, 
rely upon, be based upon 
sueben Hast du was an xmch 2 u Euchen? 
(Hebbel s H ttnd M , 4, 3), now usually 
]^st du etwas von imr m erbitten? 
tadelu'^ emen — wegen to censure someone 
for 

taxieren etwas — auf (with acc ) to estimate 
something at Ich taxiere den Wert auf 
emen Taler 

tragen to entertain (thoughts &.c ) Er trdgt 
sich nut Selbstmordgedanken Er trdgt sich 
mit der Absicht, sem Geschdft aufzugeben 
trennen sich von emem — to part with or 
from somebody, sich von etwas — to part 
with something Ich kann mich nur schwer 
davon trennen 

tun Eingriffe — m (with acc.) to encroach 
upon 

uherschiitten emen • — nut to pour shower 
something upon Bcide Gegner ilberschUt- 
ten sich nut Schrapnells 
imterhaltp sich — iiber (with acc ) to con 
verse about 

verbergen einen — vor (with dat ) to conceal 
someone from 

verbreiten sich — uber (with acc ) to ex 


natiite upon Ich will mlch des wcltercn 
liber diesen Fall nlcht verbrellen. 
vergebetti sich an clncm — to do someone i 
wrong, Sich tdthch an eineni — to oner 
Moiciicc to someone, inflict bodily injury 
upon someone 

verhaften: einen — wegen to arrest someone 
for , einen auf fnsthcr Tat — to arrest some 
one in the \xr> act (of sicahng ^>.c.) 
vcrhdngcn: cine Strafe — Uber (with acc-) to 
inflict a punishment upon 
verheiraten, vcnnShlcn to give in marriage, 
iinrr> Ich habe mich, meinen Sohn mit 
unsercr Nachbarin, or an unsere Nach- 
bann, or in rather choice language wnth th*' 
simple dat unserer Nathbanfl vcrhttfMct, 
venntthlt. 

verkaufen to sell Verkaufe dich nlemals dem 
(or an den) Teufel fdr (or um) allcs Geld 
Er verkaufte es mit Veilust 
vtiklagen* Jemoaden wegen Verleumdung — 
to nrosccutc someone for Iiliel, jemandeo auf 
Senadenersatr — to sue someone fordimagcn. 
vcrkleldcn: sich In einen Betller, or sich als 
Betticr or als cln(en) Betller — to disguise 
one s seif as a beggar 

vcrkuppeln to persuade to an ill sorted mar 
mge Er verkuppehe das MHdchen an den 
TiViisthng, or less commonly cf verkuppeltc 
das Mfldchcn dem Wdsilmg. 
verladen: Waren — nach to ship goods to 
verlangen, see fordem 

verlassen* sich — auf (with acc.) to rely upon 
verUtssigen* sich — iiber (with acc ) to make 
- ' “1st nlcht 

■ - ■ ‘ ccht hat, 

■ ‘ ■ ■ * "istufigen 

■ ■ ■ ■ (\V. A 
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verlieben* sich — in (with acc.) to fall m lo\c 
with 

verlieren to lose vicl an jemandem — to lose 
much in a person to lose .a goo<l friend in 
, him viel an jemanden — to lose much m 
dealing or playing with someone, viel be! 
jemandem — to lose much m someone’s 
estimation 

veriobeo, verspreeben: slcb — mit to become 
engaged to 
vermilhlen, * 
venndgen* 
seif to I 

geduldig ruzuhbren und auszuharren 
verraten to betray Du hast mich an den 
Gegner verraten. Ich darf dir das Gehcim- 
nls nicht verraten 

verschieben* etwas auf einen anderen Tag — - 
to put something off until another day 
verstecken: einen — vor (with dat) to hide 
one from 

verstehen to understand sich — auf (with 
acc ) to understand be a judge of Er ver- 
steht sich auf Pferde, etwas aus dera Zu- 
sammenhang to understand something 
by, from the connection 
vertagen sich — • auf (with acc ) to adioum 
until die Sitzung — auf ^vith acc ) 
vertauschen etwas — gegen ({ftr, mit, um> 
to exchange something for 
verteilen etwas — an or unter (with acc ) to 
distribute something among Geld an or 
unter die Arm»n verteilen, etwas — auf 
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(with acc.) to divide something up among: 
Leistungen und Lasten auf die Biirgerschaft 
verteilen. 

venveisen: einen — auf (with acc.) to refer 
one to: Ich venveise den Leser auf das, 
was ich friiher gesagt habe. 

verwenden to spend on (a thing): Er hat viel 
Geld, viel Zeit auf die Erziehting der Kinder 
verwandt. 

vorbereiten: sich — auf (with acc.) to prepare 
for (a speech, e.vamination, an approaching 
ordeal); sich — zu to get ready for, make 
preparations for: Ich habe mich zur Reise 
vorbereitet. 

wamen: einen — vor (with dat.) to warn 
someone against. 

wegvverfen: sich — an (with acc.) to throw 
one’s self away on. 


weisen: einen — an (with acc.) to refer a 
person to: Er hat mich an Sie, an die richtige 
Quelle gewiesen; einen — auf (with acc.) 
to point out to: Er wies mich auf den rechten 
Weg; einen — aus to e.KpeI one from 
(school, &c.); etwas von der Hand or von 
sich — to decline something, 
wenden: sich — an (with acc.) to apply to, 
turn to: Er wandte sich an mich; etwas — 
an or atif (with acc.) to spend something on. 
wissen to know: etwas auf (against) or gegen 
einen — ; etwas aus (from) guter Quelle — ; 
etwas aus (by) Erfahrung — ; etwas von 
einem or etwas fiber, um einen or ehvas — 
to know something of, about, concerning 
someone or something. 

ziehen or abnehmen: den Hut vor einem — 
to take off one’s hat to someone. 


V. Dative of the Person and a Prepositional Phrase. 

Tliis group is much smaller than the preceding one. A few illustrations 
follow: Es fehlt mir an Geld. Es gebricht mir am Gelde or an Geld. Es 
geniigt mir an deiner Liebe, an deinem Wohlwollen. Las dir an meiner Gnade 
geniigen (2 Cor. xii. 9). Er gratulierte mir zur Beforderung. Er half mir bei 
der Arbeit. Er half mir iiber den ersten Schmerz. Ich habe ihm beim Tode 
des Vaters kondoliert. Wozu raten Sie mir? Ich traue ihm nicht um die 
Ecke. Er hat mir zu einer guten Stellung verholfen. Ich rate dir zur Amanda 
(Auerbach’s Dorfgescliichtcn, 8, p. 62) I advise you to choose A. A number of 
peculiar or idiomatic combinations which in a formal sense belong here have 
been treated in 268. 1. C from another point of view. 

In a number of words the prepositional phrase here represents an older simple 
gen.: einem der Gabe danken, now einem fiir die Gabe danken; einem eines 
Dinges biirgen, now einem fiir ein Ding biirgen; &c. A gen. is now only found 
in sich (originally acc., but now also dat.) bei einem Rats erholen (II. A, b above). 
Thus this gen. has almost disappeared, while the gen. in connection with an 
acc., as described in II. A. h, is fairly well preserved. 


VI. Double Prepositional Object. 

.»\ verb quite frequently has a double prepositional object: Sie klagt gegen 
ihn auf Ehescheidung She is suing him for divorce. Er trug bei seinem Vorge- 
setzten auf Beforderung an He applied to his superior for promotion. 

Synesis. 

263. Different parts of speech, especially pronouns, often assume a different 
gemicr or luimhcr from that required by the strict rules of grammatical con- 
cordrmce, following in these points the mcavivg of the word in the particular 
r net- in question rather than the usual grammatical gender or number of the 
antecedent or the word to which reference is made. This assignment of gender 
and number according to meaning is called Sjmesis (i.e. understanding, sense). 

I. Synesis of Gender. Words may assume their gender according to mean- 
ing in the following ca=;c 5 : 

I. :\ neuter diminutive, or any other neut. or masc. word representing a 
female, such Weib, Weibchen, Weiblein, Fraulein, Frauenzimmer, Madchen, 
Made!, Magdiein, Tdchterlein, Tdchterchen, Kind, Geschdpf, and Mensch, 
require u-ually the article and any other attributive adj. standing before them 
atul abo the relative pronoun referring to them to be neut. or masc., but the 
pc-^.-^onal pronoun^. pO'ses>!ve nrljectives, and all other adjectives, on the other 
hand, whielt refer to them arc nmeh more commonly fern, according to the se.\' 
<tf the per.-on repti -ented : Das Fraulein ist nicht z'u Hause; sie ist spazieren 
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cecangen. Du hoses Tantchen! Du hist das leutseligsle KomteBchen, das 
es nut auf der Welt geben kann. Dieses Weib hat ihrem Gatten Kummer 
gemacht* Du schonste der Weiberl (Hcj'^c’s Marta ion Magdalct 3, 10). 
Aber du hist eine von den wenigen gliickhchen Frauenzimmem (M. Drc>er’s 
Winter schlaf, 1). Mutterchen, goldene — es ist wohl nichts? (Manannc 
Mewis’s Mdtes Kinder in Velhagcn und Klasings Monatshrftc, Sept. 100 >, p S9). 
Altho synesis of gender is more common in this category than any other, present 
usage is inclining more and more to stricter grammatical concordance* Es war 
keine andere Obhut fiir Lih geblieben, als die alte Haushalterin des Verstor- 
benen, ein auf seine „Bildung“ stolzes, aber ungebildetes Weibchen (Wilbrandt’s 
Voter Robinson, II, chap 1). Sophie ist das schonste (also die schonste) der 
Madchen. Er rief der Pntzke (name) . , . zu, sie solle nebenan dem Madchen 
sagen, es moge aufstehn, er habe nachher mit ihm zu reden (Telman n’s Ifa/ir- 
heit, IX). Anna sah die Xante zogemd an; da diese aber nur ein wenig lachelte, 
so tat das Madchen, was ihm geboten war (H Seidel’s Die A ugen dcr Ennnerung, 
II) Seit jenem Tage hatte ich nichts anderes mehr im Kopf als das Prinzefi- 
chen und semen Garten (Isolde Kurz’s Nachbar ircrncr). Kannst du nicht 
em buDchen nachhelfen, Mutterchen, einzigstes? (M. Metis’s M. K. in V. und 
K.M, Sept. 1905, p 90). 


a In the expression Ilir(e) Fr2ulein Tochter jour (unmarried) daud^ter, Ihr(e) FrHulem 
Schwester, &c-, the po ' ' ncut von Ihrem FrHulem 

Braut (Spiclhatrcn s U " ' ■ mmn a Riltnietsler p 115), 

Ihr FriuUin Tochter s FrSuleln (not FrSulcms) 

Tochter (Jensen’s Vntu au vi; me ii-iii iiov\c\tr, is not infrequent, csnccialjj 

earlier in the period mit Direr FrHulem Tochter (ScliiIIcr), gegen delne FrHulem Schwester 
(Raabe) FrHulem Schwester (H Hoffmann), die Hand Ihrcr FrHulem Tochter (Suder- 
mann’s Iletmal, 4 8) In colloquial language iic often find the fern article or the feminine 
form of the adjective here before a name die (instead of the choicer das) FrHulcln Ehrhard 
Gute FrHulem Mane I (G Keller an Mane Cxncr, June 17 1874) The simple word FrHulem 
was formerly treated as a fern , and is sometimes still so usctl m popular langingc Ncm, das 
war erne alte FrHul*n, die schon imraer bei ihnen gewohnt hat (Aim m Sclmitxlcr’s LtebeUt, 
Act I) 

b The synesis of the relative here was not uncommon earlier " **' ' * ” ' 

in popular speech and sometimes c\ cn m the literary language * ‘ ■ 

tnehene, die du gewHhlt hast (Goethe’s H und D , 4 JIO) 

Frauleln, die so gut ist (F rau Hulcn m Fontanc s I or dem Siurm, i • , ...u,, m; lyiesei, Kieine 
Madchen hier, die ihr eigenes Herz noch nicht kennt (Agnes Harders rranzxnens Ceschchte in 
Velhagen und Klastngs Monalskejie, April iq07, Roman Bibliothck, p 177) Sjncsis is more 
common in case of a secor ’ •' .l _ ■ . 


common in case ol a secor ' •' .i- 

and the speaker or writer i , tjjp 

antecedent Denn der A. • •• < > , 

und deren sie sich auf alle * ‘ r 1. 1 a . ^ jj o; jurgenf \\ c now usualK 

find strict grammatical concordance here in choice language Wir haben da cm sehr zartei 
Frauchen, das erne Weile gepflegt warden muB (H Bdhiau) 


2 Diminutives of masc. common nouns representing males usually rCQuirc 
grammatical conTOrdance They take the neut article* das Mannlein, das 
Sohnlem, &c Pronouns referring to such nouns arc as a rule ncut , altho 
syn^ts often occurs Em klemes schwarzes Mannlein, welches auf der Bank 
an der ^deren Seite der Tur saU (Raabe’s Schidderump, chap 1) The 
becomes more common, the further .t is removed 
from the noun to winch it refers The synesis of the relative occurs onlv m 

zl. raben sSma 

RoB, Hund uod Fede^sS rf ^ r ' V ’ Heinnchs Jager, Arzt, 

Katsers selbst, d.e me zur Tafel gmgfl Au? setatt deU m 
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Seite (Hauptmann’s Der arme Heinrich, 2, p. 57). DrauISen rief er eine Or- 
donnanz und schmite ihr ein, Leutnant von Edelfleth zu benachrichtigen, daiS 
er gegangen sei (Ompteda’s Sylvester von Geyer, Iviii). Nun ward es eine 
untersetzte, breitriickige Mannsperson, deren Kleidung sich nicht deutlich 
unterscheiden liefS (Jensen’ Schatzsucher , p. 164). Das Mitglied des Kongresses, 
das, &c. ; die Schildwache, die vor der Tiir stebt. Except in the case ot the re- 
lative, synesis sometimes occurs: Exzellenz zauberten uns bier einen seiner scbo- 
nen Garten (Gutzkow). 

4. The article, or a limiting or descriptive adjective, before the diminutive 
form of a proper name which represents a person has often natural gender in 
certain dialects, while other dialects are not unfriendly to the neut. gender: 
die Liesel (Anzengruber’s Kreuzelschreiher, 3, 3), die Sepberl (ib., 2, 11), der 
Toni (ib., 1, 3), arme Liesel (Anzengruber’s Ganseliesel), das Barbele (Auer- 
bach’s Tonele, chap. 1), das arme Hannele (Hauptmann’s Hanneles Himmel- 
fahrt, p. 75). Likewise common nouns when used as names: die Mutterchen 
mul5 i]^en Tee baben (Schulze-Smidt’s Denk' ich an Deutschland in der Nacht, 
II). Der Herrcben darf niebt scbelten (ib.). The masc. form of the article 
is often used in the Swabian dialects before the diminutive of a name or a com- 
mon class noun referring to a male. See 246. I. 8. 1. /. Note 3. The neuter 
form of the article or a limiting or descriptive adjective is preferred in the 
literary language: Das kleine Hanseben, du gutes Hanseben, mein kleines 
Dortchen. In the literary language as well as in dialect all pronouns and 
possessives referring to diminutive names are quite commonly selected ac- 
cording to the natural gender except relatives, which usually in choice language 
follow the gender of the antecedent: „Mutter, so viel Geld hast du bekommen!“ 
rief Lieseben, als sie auf dem Fensterbrett eine Reihe Silbermiinzen liegen sab. 
Lieseben und ihre Mutter. Sometimes the pronoun or the possessive is selected 
according to the grammatical gender: Schweigend verbeugte sich Elslein, 
wofiir ihm ein boebmiitiges Nicken wurde. Was aus dem Korderl (Kordula 
-{- lein) seiner {her) Mutter imd dem Herm Ingenieur geworden, hatte ich 
nicht erfahren konnen (P. Heyse’s Ein Idealist). If there is an inflected adjec- 
tive before the diminutive, synesis of the relative is not now common in the 
literar>^ language, altho it occasionally occurs in case of reference to females: 
das kleine Hanseben, das unter dem Baume sitzt. Das hiibsche Lisetteben von 
Amberg, der (instead of the more common dem) das Kostiim des vorigen 
Jahrhunderts allerbebst zu Gesichte stebt (National-Zeitung, 28, 47). Synesis 
of the relative is, however, quite common even in case of masculines, if there 
is no inflected adjective before the diminutive: Roschen, die der Mutter Freude 
war; Hanseben, der ein sebr guter Knabe ist. But also here we sometimes 
find grammatical concordance: Vrenchen, welches nur das eine zu fxihlen 
fahig war (Keller’s Romeo und Julie). 

5. If the word Frau stands before the title of the husband, the article agrees 
with Frau instead of with the title: Die geehrte Frau Professor. 

C. Aside from the above cases, a noun, pronoun, or adjective-substantive 
representing a person usually has natural gender, but where the sex is a matter 
of doubt or little concern, as in case of children or the young of animals, the 
substantive is often neut., as this gender gives grammatical expression to the 
idea of vagueness: Der Freund (male) friend, die Freundin lady friend, der 
Kranke or die Kranke, but das Elleine the young child, sein Edeinstes his 
smallest child, das Junge eines Schafes. 

a. After the indefinite pronouns jemand, niemand, wer, the following adjective-substantix’^c 
i-; in the neut. or jnasc., to indicate that it may represent either a male or female. See 146, 
Notes u ruler h, r, and c. 

b. 'riie rnasc., ics? frequently the neut., is used in general references, referring to cither males 
or fem.ilcs, or both, and also in ca'^es where it is desired to emphasize the abstract idea in the 
worr! without reference to sex: Teuer ist mir der Freund, doch auch den Feind kann ich niitzen; 
zeigt mir der Freund, was ich kann, lehrt mich der Feind, was ich soil (Schiller). Der Gerechte 
wird seines Glaubcns leben (Romans i. 17). Die Hiitte scheint mir etwas zu eng. Fiir uns 
beide doch gerdumig genug, vcr.setzte Charlotte. Wun freilich, sa^e Eduard, fiir einen Dritten 
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„,.„chwohlnochPla,. Wamm nich.? «rso«.e C_h«Io..=, .uch 

ample of it c of t!»c ma'ic for m 
to denote an nbstnet uica t)Ut its uv, 
pnr Oencnl references appljmp to 
f pronouns amt j ronominal adjcctucs 

Here the mete form ,s no« ofnll) found hut the neut f fj f,''' u,' 

em(e)s, ms, &c are a\so found cspcciaWy m the ca^-^cs rworded in II ^ Iwlow ts isi Kcmcr 
vor dem Tode glficklich lu preisen, denn jec* “ _ / 

Vftter und Mutter smd jcdes ein Meosen fur * 

bruchs iVetd) Knaben, Mhmter und Ft.u (t, Geachen babe Ich von 

t',) Friih Obt sich, was cin Mtistcr 
was w 1B7 b Tlierc is Mimclin’ea 

a shade ot d.froreucc bctucen the neut and ma.e, of some “;,>^^ror".7c‘'broHu[3 t’.Vt") 
, - hmUcken 1 Dcr gab dtr Pallas^ AusN 

I . ■ <> (( nllparzcr 8 5opp/;o 1 3) Instead 

- ti* •— -*''~irc usctl to cmpfiasizc cspccialli the niea 

be dahciin (Kosegper) Dicsen hicr muflte 
1 eeboren p I IS) In dem Schlafrock muOt 
I kcinel (\\ itdcnbruch « 


ndefinitc idea the neuter 
g ist an elne Bedingung 
^nnot refer to the fem 


b and rcfcrnnR to a pro 


wohl der (coIIoquiall> das) ist eln braver Mann Smd 
denkt wie ein Seifensieder 

7 The relative is neuter if the reference ts to n fem noun denoting an in- 
definite quantity Fraulem Hermann wufite eine Menge ( « viel) fiber Goethe 
zu sagen, das mcht ganz dem entsprach, was Professor von Rangenhofen 
vorgetragen hatte (Ompteda's Cacilie von Sarryti, clnp 18) 

S Sometimes the predicate noun docs not assume a grammatical form in 
accordance with the natural sex of the person represented b> the subject See 
253 ni 2 o 

9 In the expression semerzeit in /its (or /icr, their, my, onr) finur the pos- 
sessive may remain constant without reference to tlie gender of the antecedent 
See 138 2 a 

II Synests of Number The number of a nord may be regulated b> the 
sense instead of by the pules of grammatical concordance in the following catc- 


gones 

1 The cases where the number of the \erb is regulated b> the sense arc 
described in 263 1 1 d g and 2 c, d 

2 In the earlier part of the period a personal pronoun (eri sie, es, derselbe, 

solch-) IS not infrequently in the pi if it refers to a sing noun containing a col- 
lective idea Hen Teufel spurt das Volkchen me, j und wenn er sie beim Kragen 
hatte I (Goethes Fau^t Auerbachs Keller) This usage continues in our own 
time, but the trend toward strict grammatical concordance has become \cr> 
strong so that the smg here is nmv more common in the literary language 
Synesis is however, still quite common when the pronoun refers to a noun m 
the sing representing not an individual but a whole class Ich hatte mir . . 
eingebildet , auf dem Bock safie der Tod in emem schwarzefl, flatternden 
Itotel, auf semem klappemden Schadel emen blanken, medngen Hut. wie 
Lttdd) Hrsleu zu sehen gewohnt war (R Huch's 

possessive was common earlier m the period Da nfi alles Volk 
^me goldenen Ohmnge vou ihren Ohten (Luther) Ein echter deutscher 
Mann *uag keinen Franzen leiden, | doch ihre Weine trinkt er eem fPn#>tbA*c 

nath Frankreich gehen, so lemen wir vorher die Sprache ihres Landes (Riehl) 
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The trend to-day is decidedly toward strict grammatical concordance or toward 
the avoidance of a conflict by changing the construction: Die Treue des Volkes 
zu seinem Konig. 

Synesis of the relative occurs earlier in the period : Denn der HERR hat dis 
Geschlecht [ vber .die er zornig ist | verworffen vnd verstossen (Jer. vii. 29). 
Des Hauses Espinay — , die nicht in. den Krieg zogen, um reich zu werden 
(Schiller). To-day the synesis of the relative is in the strict sense almost un- 
known. For an instance see 253. I. 1. g. It is usually only used when the 
relative stands in a loose relation to its antecedent, introducing a free and in- 
dependent statement with reference to either a preceding collective idea con- 
tained in a sing, noun together with its modifying adjective, or with reference 
to a noun in the sing, representing not an individual but a whole class: Manches 
aufstrebende Talent, deren einige nunmehr zu Ruf und Ruhm gelangt sind. 
Jeder Witz, an denen er es nicht fehlen liefl, wurde stiirmisch belacht. Ist’s 
nicht ein Monch, deren du tausende sahst? 

3. Sometimes we find a plural pronoun referring to a noun which is sing, in 
form, but which in the passage in question by its synecdochical or metonymic 
use represents a plural idea: Das edle Weib ist halb ein Mann, ja ganz, erst 
ihre Fehler machen sie zu Weibern (Grillparzer’s Die Jiidin von Toledo). Rufl- 
land sucht sein Gebiet in Asien zu erweitern; sie sind abermals vorgeriickt. 
While this usage continues in our own day the trend is toward strict grammatical 
concordance or toward avoidance of a conflict by changing the construction. 

On the other hand, a singular noun is often used distributively with reference 
to several individuals: Die Herren ziindeten sich eine Zigarre an (Ompteda’s 
Eysen, II, 29). Other examples in 96. 12. It is necessary, however, to observe 
caution here as this usage is limited. Thus we say: Die Kinder nehmen die 
Bucher (not das Buch) vor and may say : Die Herren ziindeten sich Zigarren an. 

4. The neuter sing, of a pronoun or adjective-substantive is often used 
without reference to the sex or the number of the persons or things referred to: 

a. Alles is used to give the general idea of universality, including males and 
females, young and old: Alles freut sich der Friihlingszeit Everybody rejoices 
in spring. Alles (everybody) war entziickt. Alles rat ihm, ein milderes Klima 
zu suchen. Heute ist Familientag, und dazu mufl alles da sein, was unseren 
Namen tragt (Ompteda’s Eysen). 

h. Jedes is used to indicate that the statement applies to all the members 
of a certain group, both males and females: Vater und Mutter sind jedes ein 
Mensch fiir sich und die Menschen sind verschieden (Wildenbruch’s Neid, 
Werke, VI, p. 161). Der Pfarrer hat doch prachtig gepredigt. Da hat sich 
jedes was herausnehmen konnen, sei es ledig Oder verheiratet (Auerbach’s 
Edelweiji, XVI). The masc. sing, is also often used here. 

c. Also das, dies, and es are used collectively, embracing a number of things 
previously mentioned or pointed out by gesture: Gold und Schatze, Macht 
und Hoheit, das begehre ich nicht. Schonheit, Ehre, Reichtum, dies alles ist 
verganglich. Es is used here quite often in subordinate clauses introduced by 
als (or als wenn or als ob) : Sie sprach mit ihren Steinen oft, als waren es belebte 
Wesen (Wilhelm Fischer’s Die Freude am Licht, II, p. 19). 

d. Das is often used referring to individuals, not as such, but as members 
of one class'. Schon so grofle Tochter hast du? Wie das heranwachst! Are 
your daughters so large already? Well, how girls do grow! See also 129. 2. 
C. (3). 

e. The neut. sing, beides is used in a collective sense, including both of two 
things: Ich habe beides, Brief und Paket richtig erhalten. Sommer und 
Winter trug sie ein schmieriges, schwarzseidenes Fransentiichlein um den 
Kopf und einen verschossenen, tiirkischen Schal um die Schultern, beides 
sorgfaltig nach hinten ins Dreieck gelegt (Isolde Kurz’s Das Vermachtfiis def 
Xante Susanne). 

f. The neut. indefinite eins (or the masc. form einer) often stands after the 
gen. pi. of a personal pronoun to indicate that the different persons of the class 
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referred to in the personal pronoun, whether they be males or females, arc 
included in the statement, and that not a mere reference to one is intended: 
Wena unsereins (or very commonly unsereiner) am Spinnen wm, I . . , stand 
sie bei ihrem Buhlen suO (Goethe’s Fausl, Am Brunnen) When we (here: 
hard-workine eirls like you and me) used to be, &c. Sometimes the fern, form 
h » ♦ «• . r '^ahrscheinhch 2 U alt, 2 u erhaben 

^ mal liber dine Sache mit unser- 


einer . . . 2U reueu ^ivaauus uminunn^t ivtiien, chap. 17). ^ ... 

g. An adjective-substantive is often used in the neut. sing, to indicate m a 
general way the idea of a collection or indefinite number of things: Man hbrt 
viei Gutes und viel Dummes We hear many good and foolish things. Er bat 
mir viel Liebes und Gutes erwiesen. See also 109. a. (2). For the use of 
das, was, and es in a collective sense see 163. 1. (1); 167 and 6 thereunder; 
141. 9. o. For the number of the predicate appositive after was see 167. c. 

h. Das, dies, es, jenes, are often used as subjects referring to one or several, 
to a masc., fern., or neut., whenever they represent the thing or things pointed 
out by a gesture or the conte.\t as identical witli the thing or things indicated 
by the predicate: Das ist mein Buch. Das sind meine BUcher. Die unbe^ 
kannte Wobltaterin, von der ihr sprachet, das ist diese Frau. Es sind meine 
Briider They are my brothers. Here the gesture or preceding words always make 
the reference so clear that close grammatical concordance does not seem necessary. 

i. The neut. pronominal forms es, das, was, often stand as a predicate, 
referring to a masc,, fern., or neut., a sing, or ph: Sie halt sich fbr eine grofie 
Kunstlerin, ohne es zu sein She thinks she is a great artist, although she is not. 
Wir hofften wiUkommene Gaste 2 u sein, und wir waren es wirklich We hoped 
to be welcome guests and we were indeed so. Er ist ein. Gelehrter; das ist sein 
Bruder nicht. Was ist seine Schwester? Eine Schauspielerin. Here these 
pronouns do not refer to the sex of the persons denoted by their antecedents, 
but rather to the general abstract idea contained within these antecedents, 
hence the lack of literal grammatical concordance with the words to which they 
refer and the selection of the neuter form, 

5. In the expression seiner 2 eil in his (or her, their, my, our) time the possessive 
may remain constant without reference to the number of the antecedent. Sec 
138. 2. a. 


Adverbial Modifiers. 

264. _ Adverbial modifiers assume the form of simple uninflected adverbs, 
nouns in an oblique case, a prepositional phrase, or a clause: GroBe Seelen 
dulden still. Froheu Mutes trat er herein. Sie weinte vor Freude. Wab- 
rend wir schliefen, brach der Sturm los. This subject is treated at considerable 
length under the head of Adverbs, beginning at 223. The adverbial clause is 
treated in 273-282, 

The adverb, p indicted by its literal meaning to a verb, is an apoosL 

tive to a verb, i.e. is placed before or after a verb to explain its meaning in the 
case at hand more clearly, much as an adjective as an appositive is placed before 
or after a noun to explain it: Das Madchen 2 iin 3 t sehr. This same form is 
f H ^PP 0 ®‘tive to an adjective or another adverb and here is 

c 2” adverb ahho of course it is here not true to its name: Das Mad- 
chen ist sehr schon. Das Madchen singt sehr schon. An adverbial element 
sktonS* nl? meaning from a genitive, dative, accusative. 


<sU',«r.ai r ^ gciuLivc, oauve, accusative, or orcDo- 

fo L vf i'- performs the same function, i.e. serves as an appSw 

.•n mefnl adjective, and often, as explained in 261 (3rd par.), is doscl^St^ 
a" i?Safed“n cikfoundKht. 


Indeperident Elements. 

ffs ;s.r.,s 
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without filling any grammatical office. In some cases these elements are in 
fact grammatically independent, while in others they are only seemingly so, 
as they in reality belong to some word understood. A historical study of these 
constructions shows clearly that most of them were originally dependent. . The 
following are the most important classes of such elements 

A. Direct Address. The name of a person who is called is often spoken alone 
without other words. Like interjections (241) such names are independent 
sentences of a primitive type, which, tho a single word, can in connection with 
the situation and an appropriate accent convey a thought, as in Fritz! spoken 
in loud tone and prolonged vowel to call him into the house, or Fritz! spoken 
quickly with a short vowel and angry tone when we scold him. ^ See 260. a. 
They are also often inserted in a modern sentence without grammatical relations 
to the other words: Kinder, ich habe euch alien etwas mitgebracht. Such 
words now stand in the nom., in an earlier period, however, they stood in a 
distinct case, called the vocative. 

B. Absolute Construction. Words are often used absolutely, that is, without 
a grammatical connection with any other word in the sentence. This construc- 
tion may assume different forms: 

a. An uninflected participle may be used absolutely, with the force of a 
subordinate adverbial clause which has a subject of a general meaning: Diesen 
Mangel abgerechnet, ist die Wohnung gut If one doesn’t take note of this defect, 
the house is a good one. Abgesehen [habend] von diesem L^m, an den man 
sich bald gewohnter konnte man in Versailles glauben, im tiefen Frieden zu 
leben (Moltke). The second example gives an insight into the origin of the con- 
struction. Originally, as still in this example, the perfect active participle was an 
appositive to some noun or pronoun, usually the subject as here. The habend of 
the perfect active participle was regularly suppressed in M.H.G., as explained 
in 183. 2. C. c: Inch mocht’ des waldes han bevilt, | von erbuwenem lande her 
geritn [habende] (Parzival, 250. 20) The forest must have seemed very large to 
you having ridden hither from a cultivated country. Here geritn is in appo- 
sition with iuch and has with its modifiers the force of a conditional clause, 
just as the participle with its modifiers in this construction still often has. As 
an active perfect participle is not now employed to denote an act this old perfect 
participle construction is no longer understood, so that the perfect participle is 
now often used absolutely, i.e. without relations to any noun in the sentence, 
the reference becoming general or indefinite, as in the first example. The object, 
if it be a reflexive pronoun, is still regularly suppressed here, as in 183. 2. C, c: 
Beim Sonnenuntergang glaubt man immer, von der Stelle, wo man steht, bis 
nach Westen hin reicht das Abendrot, da ist noch Licht, [sich] riickwarts gekehrt 
erscheint alles dunkel (Auerbach’s Dorfgeschichten, 2, p. 77). . . 

In recent literature this old perfect active participle is often felt as belonging 
to the impersonal passive (219. 5) construction, in which the form, tho passive, 
is active in force Gelinde gesprochen [ = wenn gelinde gesprochen werden 
soli], ist das eine Ubertreibung Speaking in mild terms that is an exaggeration. 
Similarly im Vertrauen gesagt speaking confidentially, offen gestanden to tell 
the truth, &c. 

Sometimes also the present participle is used absolutely: Di© Sache selbst 
betreffend, so ist zunachst zu bemerken Concerning the point itself, it is neces- 
sary to remark. Die alte Sprache anlangend ... so denke ich ganz wie Sie 
usw. (T. Storm an G. Keller). In einer anderen Abteilung werden Schiffs- 
kanonen aUer KaHber und Arten zu sehen sein, mit denen des 15. Jahrhunderts 
beginnend. 

b. Absolute Accusative and Nominative. 

( 1 ) Absolute Accusative. An absolute acc., analogous to the ablative absolute 
in Latin, often forms, in connection with an uninflected adjective, a participle, 
an adverb, or prepositional phrase, a construction that is equivalent to a sub- 
ordinate adverbial clause of which the acc. is the logical subject, and the adj., 
part., adverb, or phrase, the predicate. Attendant circumstance: Wilhelm 
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hatte, den Kopf in die Hand gestiitzt (= indem der Kopf in 
die Hand gestiitzt war), nachdenklich zugehort. Her Mann naherte sich ihm 
langsam, die Arme herunterhangend, die Augen starr. XJnd so kehrte ich 
denn in die Heimat zuriick, mchts mein als einen leeren BeuteL So stand 
er da, die FiiBe auswiirts, den Kopf erapor, die Anne iibereinander. Friedrich 
ging, die Hande auf dem Rucken, im Zimmer auf und ab. Time: Dies getan, 
entfemte er sich After this was done he withdrew. Goethe ist der Konig seines 
Volks; ihn gestiirzt und wie leicht dann mit dem Volke fertig werden (Borne). 
Dies geschehen, nahm der Student Konrad an der Hand und fiihrte ihn usw. 
(Hans Hopfen’s Verdorben zu Paris, 11, 155). Cause: Diese (i.e. die Tiir) zu, 
ging das Feuer auf dem Herd aus (Hans Hopfen's Verdorben zu Paris, I, 205). 
Condition: In der Hand den Lilienstengel, ware er ein HeiFgenbild. Conces- 
sion: Den Tod schon im Herzen, kampfte er tapfer weiter. The accusative is 
sometimes omitted: Da sagt’ ich: Ideine Heriein, griifi’ euch Gotti | Was braut 
und backt und kocht ihr hier im Dunklen? | Doch kaum gesagt — huil stob der 
Schwann davon (Hauptmann's Der arme Heinrich, I, p. 19). This construction 
is most commonly used to give some attendant circumstance of an action. 
Sometimes it can be construed as having temporal, causal, conditional, or con- 
cessive force. 

The accusative here and the accompanying adjective, participle, adverb, or 
prepositional phrase have the force of an adverbial clause. The relation of this 
clause to the verb of the principal proposition is not indicated by a conjunction, 
but by the accusative form of its subject. That the relation of this construction 
to the principal verb is that of an adverb to its governing word is plainly indicated 
by the fact that an adverbial genitive or prepositional phrase is often used 
instead of the absolute construction: Wankenden Schrittes, mit Triinen in 
den Augen, ersebeint der alte Mann auf der Schwelle (Raabe). So mit dem 
Felleisen auf dem RUcken und ein paar Groschen in der Tasche glaubte man 
Herr der Welt zu sein (Baumbach’s Der Schvoiegersohn, \TII). In these prepo- 
sitional clauses the predicate sometimes assumes the form of an attributive par- 
ticiple or adjective instead of a predicate participle or adjective: Nach getaner 
Arbeit ist gut ruhen. Er geht mit bloBem Kopfe. The attributive form is quite 
common in a few expressions: nach geschlossencm Frieden, nach beendetem 
Kriege, nach aufgehobener Tafel, bei einbrechender Nacht, bei drohendem 
Regen, &c. It is the common construction where the logical predicate is an 
adjective: Er ist bei schonem Wetter abgereist. The attributive form is also 
the rule in the adverbial genitive: unverrichteter Sache without having attained 
one’s end, without accomplishing anything, stehenden Fufles immediately, 
tranenden Auges or mit tranenden Augen, &c. 
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(2) Absolute Nominative. The absolute nominative is not infrequent. It 
does not seem to be as closely related to the principal proposition as the ac- 
cusative absolute. It limits the main verb by adding the time or some circum- 
stance of the action, but it has the force of an additional contracted proposition 
of which the verb is sein understood rather than that of a subordinate clause. 
It is most common in descriptive style and usually adds some additional detail 
to render more complete the picture: Endlich so kommt der Graf hergefahren, 
der Wagen schwer bepackt, voraus ein Reiter (Schiller). Ich geh ins Dorf 
hinaus, allein und nicht einmal mein Hund bei mir (Auerbach). Mein Freund! 
Am Tische sitzen wir zusammen, nichts zwischen uns als reiner, goldner 
Wein (Freytag). Ich kann mehr wie die Kerle alle, mein eigner Vater mit 
inbegriffen (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, 3). Zu seinen Haupten der 
wolkenlose Himmel, zu seinen FiiiSen dieses Leben, dachte er der Tausend 
und Abertausend, die der Strudel der Weltstadt unbarmherzig in seine Tiefen 
reihen wiirde! (Stilgebauer’s Gotz Krafft, II, 14, p. 446). 

The absolute nominative is also used in subject clauses in connection with 
an appositive participle or adjective which serves as the logical predicate: 
Diese sechs Punkte erfiillt war nichts Geringeres als der Sieg des Konstitu- 
tionalismus iiber die konigliche Prarogative {BracIwogeT) The carrying out of 
these six points meant nothing less than, &c, Einige Schurken weniger im 
Lande wiirde der Welt nichts schaden. 

c. Besides the quite common cases in a and b above other participles are 
sometimes used absolutely, referring to persons or things not mentioned at all 
in the principal proposition: In die Stadt zuriickgekehrt, beendigte ein Ball 
das Fest Having returned to the city, they closed up the festival with a ball. 
Here the subject of the sentence is Ball, which would regularly be the subject 
of the participle, but the context implies that it was the people, not the ball, 
that returned to the city. This construction is generally condemned by gram- 
marians. In spite of their frequent protests it is sometimes used by good 
authors: Lustig davonfahrend, wurden die Eindriicke des Abends noch einmal 
ausgetauscht (Riehl’s N. Nov., 154). 

d. Absolute Infinitive. The infinitive with or without zu is often used abso- 
lutely; see 186. A. I. 5, 11. 2. c. Also the infinitive with um zu is used ab- 
solutely: Wie viele interessante Entdeckungen haben in der neuesten Zeit 
allein Sweet und Jespersen gemacht, um nur zwei Namen zu nennen (W. Franz 
in Englische Studie7i, 32. Band, p. 232). Compare 281. b (2nd par.). 

C. Interjections are often inserted in a proposition without having any 
grammatical connection with it, and exclamations often stand alone, filling 
no grammatical office. Such utterances assume the following forms: 

a. They are uninflected words, or have the form of a sentence or a phrase. 
See 241. 

b. Exclamations rnay be nouns, the person or thing which causes the feeling 
being (1) very often in the nom. : O ich Ungeheuer von einem Toren O what a 
monstrous fool I am! O mein verlomes Gliick! (2) In the gen. of cause: 
Ach, der vielen, vielen Evatochter, die, erwachend, innewerden, dafl ihr Paradies 
nichts war als ein kurzer schoner Traum! (Spielhagen’s Freigeboren, p. 11)- 
O, des Gliicks! O, der Wonne! (id.. Was will das werde^i?, IX, chap. xiii). 
O, der sonnigen Tage, mit keiner Wolke, weder am Himmel noch in ihrem 
Gemiit (Rodenberg’s Klostermanns Grundstiick, II). O der Schlemmerei am 
friihen Morgen! (H. Hoffmann’s Rittmeister, II, p. 40). This construction was 
very common earlier in the period and even still frequent in the classics, and, 
as can be seen from the sentences quoted above, not yet entirely extinct. It is 
usually replaced to-day by the nom., as in (1), or the prepositional constructions 
in (6) below. The genitive is much more common than the nominative in ex- 
clamations as a word to strengthen the force of leider alas: Freilich starb er 
leiderdessen (Storm in Westm., 259, 10 b). More frequently with Gottes: 
Viel ist nicht geworden, leider Gott’s (Hauptmann’s Michael Kramer, 2) 
(3) Sometimes in the dat.: O mir! (Schiller) Woe is me! Pfui allem Tod! 1 
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El, ich will leben, icb (Grillprkr7eT’s trcitcr Dicncr, 4) Pfui dlr» or more 
commoaly Pfm tiber dich Shame oa >ou» We ‘sometimes find the acc alter 
pfm Pfm dichl (Ltcnhird’s Cuknspicgeh llctmUhr, 1) SomtHr^s with the 
cenmvc of cause described in (2) abo\c Pfm, des Kupplersl (Grillp'irzer s 
Oltohar, 1) The ditnc of Seele is quite common m t)ic c\prc‘'‘?ion memer 
Seele, or memer Seel’ (Fulda’s Dtc ZutUtn^ssdnester, 3, 11) upon f»l souj 
Sometimes unmfiected Mem SeeP, sie hat so unrecht nicht, Ihr He^cn s 

Der ccrhrochctic Krug, 7) These forms arc short for bci memer Seele I i he 
preposition is also found bei memer armen Seele (Lessing’s jlfinna, 3, O 
The dau%e, too, is common after weh(e) to denote the person affected wehe 
mill woe IS me', wehe nur Armem!,or wehe iiber mich Armenl, or o wen! icn 
Armerl The datne is also often used to denote the person threatened wehe 
ihm, wean er zu kommen wagtl In carl> N H G the gcnitnc 
denote the cause of the fcchng O weh des tages \ Denn der Tag des 
ist nahe 1 vnd kompt wie ein verderben vom Allmethhgca (Joel \ 15) The 
dati\e IS also common after Heil, wohl, and Fluch. Heil dem Komgl Long me 
the Kmg' God sa\c the King* Wohl ihm, dafi er das noch erlebt hatl How 
fortunate for him that he ins Ii\ttl to sec tint* Fluch dir, Fluch den falschen 
Freunden ( und ihrer schandhehen Geschaftigkeitl (IVilamowitz MocUendorn •? 
Gr^echtsche Tragadiat, I, p 150) (4) Only rarcl> in the acc O mich Vergen- 

hchen (Lcssmg) Plague on m> forgetfulness lit on me forgetful one (6) Verj 
often m the dat after the prep nut or the acc after uber* Mit dvr fcigem KetU 
(Goethe’s Gofz, 5, 5) O, you cowardly fellow* Mit diesem MenschenI Phgiic 
on this fellow* Johannes Aber du wirst doch noch *n Rest Pietat fur *ne Feier 
aufbrmgen, die noch vor Braun Du mit demer Pietat (Hauptmann’s 
same Meitschen, I) O liber siel 01 O, sie smd mcht gekommen. 


CLASSPS or SCNTCNCCS 

266 Sentences are divided according to their structure into three classes-^ 
simple compound, and complex A simple sentence contains but one indepen- 
dent proposition A compound sentence contains two or more independent 
propositions A complex sentence contains one independent proposition and 
one or more subordinate clauses As the simple sentence Ins alread> been 
discussed, there remain only the compound and complex sentences to bo treated 


The Compound Sentence 

267 The compound sentence consists of different independent propositions 
or members These members may be two or more simple sentences, or one 
member may be a simple ‘sentence and the others complex sentences, or there 
may be any combination of simple and complex sentences The members of a 
compound sentence need not necessarily be complete When tuo or more 
members have m common an clement which has the same construction in each 
member this element need only be expressed once Die Emtracht baut, die 
Zwietracht zerstort das H^aus In such a sentence as Er hat uns me gef alien, 
also auch me enttauscht the uns has the same form in both members hence is 
by some suppressed as here m the second member but it is a dative m the first 
Sl ftn accusative m the second hence with a di/Terent construction in 

Er hS uns *"sert it also m the second member 

of ^pressio^ enttduscht This is a choicer form 

w^s^ ^ compound sentence are usually connected m the following 

^ ^ members are connected by co ordmating conuinctions This manner 

IT?"?' if'V 
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a. The most important case of contraction when two or more members have in common an 
element which has the same construction in each member is when several subjects have one verb 
in common. The question of the number and person of the verb in such cases is treated in 
articles 263. I. 2 and II. 

Note. Sometimes still, not however in choice language as earlier in the period, a pronoun, such as das, dieses, 
was, or a noun without an article, is expressed but once, even if it has a different construction in the two members, 
provided, however, that the pronoun or noun have the same form for the different cases: Nur das (eine) hielt er mit 
seinem ganzen Herzen fest, und konnte ihm me ausgeredet werden. Was heiJlt und zu welchem Ende studiert 
man Universalgeschichte? (title of one of Schiller’s productions). See also 271. II. 3. o; 272. C. c. 

b. Sometimes two sentences have the form of two independent propositions connected by 
a co-ordinating conjunction, while in fact one of thern is logically dependent: Seien Sie so gut 
und konunen Sie (with the logical force of a subordinate clause of result). An explanation is 
given in 4 (3rd par.) below. 

2. The connection between the members may be made by means of de- 
monstrative pronouns, or adverbs, which point to a preceding sentence, and 
thus bind the thought of the several propositions together: Ans Vaterland, ans 
teure, schlieb dich an; das halte fest mit deinem ganzen Herzen; hier sind 
die starken Wurzeln deiner Kraft. 

3. One member may have an adverb or conjunction which refers to a cor- 
responding element in the other, and the several members may thus be bound 
firmly together: Erst denke, dann rede! Bald (iiow) weint er, bald (now) 
lacht er. 

4. Parataxis. Sometimes there is no formal link binding the members to- 
gether, the logical connection, however, forms a sufficient tie: Kinder sind wie 
die Blumen, sie konnen nicht zu uns herauf, wir miissen uns zu ihnen nieder- 
beugen, wenn wir sie erkennen woUen (Wildenbruch’s Der Letzte). 

Upon close investigation it will become clear that such apparently inde- 
pendent propositions are not always absolutely independent. One of the 
propositions often stands in some .grammatical relation to the other, such as 
that of subject, object, &c., or in an adverbial relation, such as that of result, 
cause, purpose, concession, condition: Es ist besser, du gehst (subject clause). 
Den Brackenburg (name) solltest du in Ehren halten (object clause), sag’ ich 
dir (Goethe’s Egmont, 3). Sie kam ihm wie eine Fee vor (result), sie war so 
schon. Es ist dieses Jahr Mihwachs gewesen; alles ist teuer (result). Du 
mufit gleich gehen; es ist spat (cause). Man hatte ihm Geld angeboten; er 
soUte still sein (purpose). Der Berg sei auch noch so hoch, or Sei der Berg 
auch noch so hoch (concession), ich ersteige ihn. Er soil nur kommen (condi- 
tion), ich werde ihm schon heimleuchten. For other forms of condition here 
see 237. 1. A. 6 (also Note 2 thereunder), 279. h. (2). 

Such sentences represent an older order of things, which was once more 
general than now. Iii the earliest stage of the parent tongue from which the 
various Indo-European languages have come there .were ,no subordinating con- 
junctions as now, i.e. no formal expression had as yet been found for the idea 
of the subordination of one proposition to another. This placing of a subordi- 
nate proposition by the side of a principal proposition without a formal sign of 
subordination is called parataxis. The development of a distinctive formal 
sign of subordination in the form of conjunctions and relative pronouns — - 
hypotaxis as it is called — is characteristic of a later stage of language growth 
and belongs to the individual life of J:he different languages after the migration 
of the different peoples from their original home. It has required many cen- 
turies to develop the present hypotactic forms, but actual subordination, altho 
without a formal expression, was present at a very early stage of language 
growth as can still be seen in the old verbless type of sentence preserved in old 
saws: Ende gut, alles gut = Wenn das Ende gut ist, so ist alles gut. An early 
stage of formal hypotaxis, asyndetic hypotaxis, i..e. hypotaxis clearly marked in 
thought and form but not yet indicated by a separate word such as a conjunction 
or a relative, is illustrated in 154. Note. Here of the two originally independent 
sentences one of them,_ lying alongside of the other in close relation, often even 
embedded literally in it, is so markedly dependent logically and also formally 
dependent by reason of its peculiarly abridged and closely linked form that it 
is no longer felt as an independent sentence but as a relative clause. This 
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primitiw type of relative clause is still ver>' common In Enplish: The bwk 
/ hold III] here in my hand is a German grammar. An imperative sentence that 
lies alongside of another sentence often becomes dependent to it and develops 
into a subordinate conditional clause: Gch hin, du vrirst schcHi or so vr^t du 
sehen. Elner trage des ondern Lasti so werdet ihr das Gesetz ChnsU crfullcn 
(Gal. vi. 2, rev. orthog.). Likewise a question is often degraded to a subordinate 
conditional clause: 1st jemand ^tes muts? der singe Psalmen (James 13). 
Luther used an interrogation point, but to-tlay a comma is used here and the 
tone is that of a suboRlInate conditional clause, not that of a question. In 
general the formal liypotactic stage was precedcti by coordination, the connect- 
ing of sentences by the co-ordinating conjunctions, dann, da, und, Oder, &c. 
mentioned in 1 above. Co-ordination frequently indicates a clo«c relation l>c- 
Uveen two propositions, the context often showing clearly that one of these is 
dependent upon the other; Hdre meinen Rat und es kann sich alles Sndcro 
Just listen to my advice and the whole situation may change » Wenn du 
meinen Rat horst, kann sich alles findem If you listen to my advice the whole 
situation may change. The older construction of co-ordination cannot as 
accurately as Iiypotaxis give expression to many fmc sliadcs of meaning rcquirc<I 
in exact thinking, but it is by reason of its simple directness often more forceful 
than the younger cxactcr construction of hypotaxis and consequently is still 
widely used in certain styles. Examples of its use arc given in 276. a, 277. 2 
(last par.), 279. b. (3), 280. b. (4). Likewise the oldest construction here, 
parataxis, still has its distinct advantages in lively language, as illustrated in 
277. 2 (last par.), 278 (last par.). 


The Complex Sentence. 

Subordinate Clauses. 

268. 1. Grammatical Function. A complc.x sentence consists of an inde- 
pendent proposition and one or more subordinate clauses. This is true, however, 
in only a general sense. In an exact sense there is often no principal proposition 
at all: Wer wagt, gewinnt. Here one of the essential elements of tlic sentence, 
the subject, has the form of a subordinate clause, a subject clause, but there is 
no principal proposition in thc^ sentence distinct from the subordinate dausc. 
The so-called principal proposition is merely a predicate. Not only an essential 
element but also any subordinate element can assume the form of a clause: 
Ich weiC, dafl er gekommen ist. Here the object has the form of a clause, an 
object clause. The subordinate clause may also be merely a modifier of some 
word within one of the component elements: Das Buch, das auf dem Tische 
liegt, ist erne deutsche Grammatik. Here the clause is not tlie subject but 
only a modifier of it, i.e. an adjective clause. Tlius according to their gram- 
matical function subordinate clauses are divided into subject, predicate, adiecUve 
object, adverbial clauses. » j f 

^ a. These clauses might be reduced to three If we rllvMe .{ng of speech 

including subject, predi- 
.ppositive noun, a gen., 
rmcr classification, how- 

... ™-...^™.,.w..uanm,esusod. while for the Mmc rea- 

form ConjuMliom. These subordinate clauses differ in 

form from the principal proposition m that they often have the transposed word 

Snten^'' and"honc: from tho.?of tEe prii^cipa 

sentence, and hence will be treated more or ess at length according- to tho 

^SrrhTsXrr- ^“bjunctive is g^en Tn^articles 

L suoo'^^inate conjunctions are given in 238. 

es*or pronoun es m-iv 

clause 


‘ -r *■ bjcct, so may an 
■ ■ ite a subordinate 
• up In a word its 
Dazu (for that 
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purpose) hast du nicht das Geld, daC du es so verschwendest. Wer einmal liigt, dem glaubt 
man nicht, und wenn er auch die Wahrheit spricht. Denn wo das Strenge mit dem Zarten, j 
wo Starkes sich und Mildes paarten, | da gibt es einen guten Klang (Schiller's Glocke). Was 
ich nun tun soli, dariiber bin ich im IJnklaren. Weim du lange wartest, dann versaumst du 
den Zug. Especially frequent is the use of so to point back to a preceding subordinate con- 
ditional or concessive clause, altho now not absolutely required; Wenn du dich nicht fiigen 
willst, so wirst du im Leben nie durchkommen. Wenn es auch finster ist, so finde ich doch 
meinen Weg. It is also found elsewhere and is still common in certain set expressions: Wie 
man’s treibt, so geht es. Was das betrifft, so meine ich, man hatte anders verfahren sollen. 

These inflected words and uninflected particles are all of more or less formal nature. Some- 
times as in case of dariiber, dazu, dessen, dem, &c. they serve to make the grammatical rela- 
tions clearer, but in many cases da, so, &c. have lost every vestige of concrete meaning and 
are mere formal particles. Originally they were helpful in binding^ the two propositions more 
closely together, but to-day the proposition preceding da, so, &c., is often so distinctly felt as 
a subordinate adverbial clause by reason of its peculiar form and word-order that it is not now 
felt as necessary to indicate the subordination further by means of da, so, &c., pointing back 
to it. 

3. Position of the Subordinate Clause. As each subordinate clause which is 
not merely a modifier of some word within one of the component elements has 
a definite function in the sentence as if it were a simple word, its position in the 
sentence is regulated by the same principles that determine the position of a 
simple word with the same function and logical force. For instance, just as an 
emphatic subject stands near the close of the sentence an emphatic subject 
clause assumes the end position, as illustrated in 251. II. B. a. cc. A subordinate 
clause may often not only precede or follow the principal proposition but may 
also be embodied in it : Wahrend ich schlief , hat man mir meine Uhr gestohlen, 
or Man hat mir meine Uhr gestohlen, wahrend ich schlief, or Man hat mir, 
wahrend ich schlief, meine Uhr gestohlen. In contrast to older usage, which 
allowed a much greater freedom of position, it is now in general a fixed rule that 
a subordinate clause which depends upon another subordinate clause must 
either follow it or be embodied in it: DaB Karl sehr fleifiig gewesen ist, wahrend 
er in Rom war, or DaB Karl, .wahrend er in Rom war, sehr fleiBig gewesen ist, 
habe ich schon von anderer Seite gehort. 

4. Abridged Clauses. These various clauses are the result of a long develop- 
ment and represent the active efforts of the German mind in its countless prac- 
tical struggles for fuller expression to adapt from emergency to emergency the 
available historical materials of the language to the more accurate processes of 
thought that became necessary in its growing intellectual life. Alongside of 
these involved structures are simpler forms of expression which in their first 
beginnings belong to the earliest stages of language growth. There is still pre- 
served in old saws a very primitive type of complex sentence which is verbless 
and conjunctionless and yet as complete in its expression as a modern complex 
sentence with its highly developed hypotactic form: Ende gut, alles gut! = 
Weim das Ende gut ist, so ist alles gut. Neuer Arzt, neuer Kirchhof! = Wo 
ein neuer Arzt ist, da ist ein neuer Kirchhof. Where the thought is not intricate 
the older type is still in use. In general, however, these old constructions have 
not in large nurnbers come down to us in their original form but have very often 
undergone considerable change, frequently under the influence of the younger 
clause structures, and hence in their present form are comparatively modern 
creations, which have long been developing into convenient terser types of 
expression alongside of the more intricate clause formations. These simpler 
types of expression are treated in the following articles alongside of the fuller 
and^ more precise clause^ formations. They are given under the caption of 
abridgment under the various kinds of clauses treated below and are often else- 
where spoken of as abridged or contracted forms. Altho these abridged clauses 
are in their original form older than the fuller clause structures and hence in a 
historical sense cannot be said to be abridged from them the terms “abridged” 
or “contracted” are not inappropriate, for the compacter structures have long 
been under the influence of the fuller more involved structures and in contrast 
to their fuller form are now felt as abridgments or contractions. English has 
gone much farther than German in preserving these old forms and developing 
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them into types of cKprtSMon cnprvWc of wide u«c. Particnlnrly terse and 
forceful is the predicate appo<sitive con'^tniction, where the pnrticmlc ami it*; 
modifiers form an abridRod clause in which the participfe the loRica! predicate 
and the subject of the principal proporition the logical subject, the ciau'^c as a 
whole indicating some adverbial relation, ns time, cnu«:c, manner, &c., winch 
can only be deterTnined Ww the councctiou, tis this relation is not fornially 
expressed in the clause il^iU: Time: Going down town (« when I was going 
down town) 1 met an old friend. Having fmishctl my work (« after I had fin- 
ished my xYork) I went to l>etU Cause: Rcing sick ( « as I was sick) I siayctl at 
home. This is the old attributive or appositionni thing type of sentence struc- 
ture described in 250. a (2nd par.) and 252. 1. b. NoJr. The thought is not 
expressed accurately by means of intricate grammatical form but is merely 
suggested by placing the participle alongside of the subject of the principal 
proposition. As German has in large mca-^iirc aliandoncd this old construction 
for the more accurate fuller clau'^c the KngUsh-speaking student should be on 
his guard here. Additional details on German usage here are given in 182, 1. 
E. Note. The old attributive type of clause structure is also very common in 
English where the person implied in n subjective genitive or a possessive ad- 
jective (originally a gen- of a pers. pronoun, here still with the force of a subject, 
gen.) is the logical subject and the governing gerund the logical prcrlicate: / 
am opposed io your or Jahn*5 goin/j to his house Ich bin dngegon, dnO du 2U ihm 
gehstj or dafi Hans zu ihm geht. English and German usage .at this point 
is treated in detail in the following articles, also in 182. 1. B. a. Qnitc similar 
to the old attributive type of ciau'^c structure ju«t clcscribed is the development 
of modifiers of the verb, especially the prepositional infinitive constructions, 
into terse forceful types of c,\prcssion with the value of a subordinate clause, 
as illustrated in 269. 3, 272. C, g, 281. b. Note (2nd par.). The outline of German 
usage here is given in 186. A. 11. 2. As Engltsli allows a much more liberal use 
of the infinitive than German the English-speaking student must again l>c on his 
guard. On the other hand, the abridged clause in the form of a prepositional 
phrase is very common in both German and English ; Er jst bei schhnctn Wetter 
atigekommesi He arrived iit beautiful weather, Er sagtc cs mU Triinen in den 
Augen He said it wdth tears in /iiV eyes. The first noun in each prepositional 
phrase is the subject of the abridged clause. The attributive adjective or 
participle before the noun or the prepositional phrase after the noun, as in den 
Augen in his eyes in the second example, is the logical nrodicate of the clause, 
the preposition introducing the abridged clause is the srgn of subordination to 
the principal verb. In German differing from English the sign of .subordination 
to the principal verb is sometimes indicated by the genitive form of the noun 
instead of a preposition placed before the noun; Schwankenden Schrittes cr- 
schien der alte Mann auf der ScbweUe With tottering steps the old man appeared 
on the threshold. 


Subject Clause. 

subject clause performs the (auction of the subject of the 
glaubt (« Der Leichtgliiubige), wird leicht betrogeti. 

se?or seUdem ^ mtroduced by the conjunctions dafi that, since, 

seit or seitdern iince, ms when, ob whether, wenn if, when weil hemutr 
relatives wer 166), was (163. 1. (2)), der*(130. 2. 5 161 Tc and 166)^d e 
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in die Luft erbaut, wird billig als ein Tor verlacht. Kein Larm, keine Erschiitte- 
rung war es, was (153. 1. (2)) mich geweckt hatte, sondern ein Qualm uner- 
traglich verpesteter Luft (Suttner’s Die Waffen nieder!, iv). Die (130. 2. h) so 
redeten, wuISten sehr wohl, daC sie bis zu einem gewissen Grade die offentliche 
Meinung ihres Volkes und Heeres hinter sich batten. Eine Lust ist’s, wie er 
alles weckt und starkt und neu belebt um sich herum. Woriiber der eine sich 
argert, das freut den anderen. Worin er sich auszeichne, ist schwer zu sagen. 
Es ist nicht bekannt, woher diese Krankheit zu uns gekommen. The predicate 
word often introduces the sentence, as explained in b (2nd par.) : Mein einziger 
Trost ist, da6 es den anderen nicht besser geht. Seine Aiitwort [war], er 
fiirchte sich nicht. Tatsache ist, daiJ er schon da ist. 

a. There often stands in the principal proposition .when it is preceded by the subject clause 
a demonstrative, which points to the pjreceding subordinate clause, and in a word sums up its 
contents, thus binding the two propositions more firmly together: Woriiber der eine sich argert, 
das freut den anderen. Wen der Feid zu stiirzen denkt, der wird erst von ihm erhoben. This 
demon, is usually necessary if its correlative in the subordinate clause is an adverb or a pronoun 
in a different case, as in the two sentences just given. _ 

b. Anticipative Subject es. Often the sentence is introduced by the anticipative subject 
es, das, or eines, which points to a following subject clause, which is the real subject of the 
sentence: Es ist zweifelhaft, ob er noch lebt. Es kann nicht fehlen, dal5 er daran gedacht 
He must have thought of it. Und das ist das Schrecklichste, daC einem die Welt so zu ist (Fon- 
tane’s Effi, XXXII). Mag auch Entwickelung und Ausgang des Krieges in Ostasien noch 
ganzlich unabsehbar sein — eines ist heute schon sicher: Der erste KanonenschuC in Ost- 
asien hat in der ganzen Welt . . . das starkste Echo erweckt {Netie Ziircher Zeitung, Feb. 22, 
1904). Of course es follows the verb in questions: Ist es denn so notig, daB er sich entfemt? 
For the omission of es see 251. I. 2. B. Note. 

The es, pronounced with falling intonation — here indicated by a period — , is much used when 
the predicate is placed at the beginning of the sentence for emphasis: Moglich or Eine Moglich- 
keit ist es., dafi er morgen kommt. On the other hand, when the predicate is placed at the 
beginning of the sentence, not for emphasis but in order that the subject clause may take the 
emphatic end position the anticipative es drops out, as the position of the unstressed predicate 
in the first place and the rising intonation — here indicated by a raised period — after the verb 
pointing forward indicate that the emphatic subject will follow: Moglich or Eine Moglichkeit 
ist-, daB er morgen kommt. Eine andere Frage ist-, ob auf die Erklanmg, die Lloyd George 
in seiner Rede abgegeben hat, bereits fest gebaut werden kann (Berliner Tageblatt, May 14, 
1921). If the predicate is a noun or an uninflected neuter demonstrative referring back to a 
preceding noun, an inflected demonstrative pronounced with rising intonation is often used as 
an anticipative subject pointing forward to the following emphatic subject clause: Eine Mog- 
lichkeit ist die-, daB er morgen kommt. Mein Haupteinwand gegen ihn ist der-, daB er so 
selbstisch ist. Es gibt dochnur einenTermin fiir das Erscheinen eines Buches und das ist def, 
wenn es fertigist. See also 251. I. 2. B. Note and II. B. a. aa. Note. 

When the subject clause thus stands at the end and there is a predicate adjective, noun, ad- 
verb, or prepositional phrase in the first place, we often find in the principal proposition the old 
verbless appositional type of sentence described in 252. 1. b. Note: Moglich [ist], daB das ganze 
Geriiste meiner Schliisse ein bestandloses Traumbild gewesen (Schiller). Gewinn genug 
[ist es], wenn wir nur soviet erreichen! Vergebens [war es], daB ich diuch Hin- und Hergehen 
mich zu erwannen suchte (Spielhagen). Zum groBten Gliick, daB ich ihm aus den Augen 
kam. After nicht in the first place daB is often replaced by als ob, as explained in 2. b (2nd par.) 
below, or now also often by well thus indicating that the subject clause is developing into a 
causal clause: Heute gibt es wenige gute Dichter, nicht daB (or als ob, or well), sich heutzutage 
etwa so viel wemger Gutes fande ^s frxiher, nein, nur das MittelmaBige, tiberfliissige und 
Elende hat sich in einer Weise vermehrt, daB es jammervoll ist. The daB that follows kaum 
in the first place has become so closely associated with it that both words are now felt as a tem- 
poral conjunction so that the subject clause has developed into a clause of time: Schon dreht 
sich der Boden vor Wonne mit mir, ] kaum daB ich die Schwelle betrat (Morike). 

Omission of daB. The connective daB is often omitted in subject clauses and the normal 
or the inverted word-order employed, especially when es is used in the main proposition as an 
anticipatiw subject: Es Jst besser, du gehst, or daB du gehst. Schulze, heiBt es, hat einen 
Ruf nach Berlin. Denn ist es zu leugnen? Der tibermut der fremden Lehrer hat sich tMglich 
erhoht (Goethe’s Egmont, 1). Sometimes when the anticipative es is omitted in accordance 
with older usage: Du bist, scheint mir, verstimmt. Im Gegenteil, ist mir viel lieber, Sie bleiben 
(Wildenbruch’s Der nnsterbliclic Felix, 3, 6), Especially, however, when a predicate word 
introduces the sentence in order that the subject may be withheld until the end for the purpose 
of making it pore emphatic: Wahr ist, der Vater hatt’ friiher g’scheit sein und nicht erlauben 
sollen, daB die Resel und der Toni von Kind auf bestandig mitsammen herumrennen (Ebner- 
Eschenbach’s Die Resel, p. 160). Das Natiirlichste ist, du fragst ihn selbst. Sie sind beide 
sehr geschickte Leute; das macht, sie kommen von Sachsen (E. von Handel-Mazzetti’s Jesse 
und Maria, p. 25). For further particulars concerning the omission of es see 251. I. 2. B. Note 
and II. B. a. aa. Note. 
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The daC should not, however, be omitted if it is needed to make the thought clear, i e to in- 
dicate the oneness of the words m the subject clause and maintain the integrity of the group 
• ♦ ' • ‘ to other elements in the sentence Es ist 

■, ■_ .■ . ■, =>r elementaren Kenntnisse das Altertum 

■ ■ 'e (Mommsen's Romtsche Geschtckie, III, 

chap 14J me omission ot uan in tnis sentence would bring a prep phrase next to ^e noun 
Vorurteil, which at the first glance might lead us to seek for a connection between these two 
elements instead of connecting the phrase with the words that follow, where it properly belongs. 
The daC here points out the oneness of the following group of words 
There is often also another reason for the use of daO The transposed word-order according 
to 284 I 3 o must be used after verbs expressing mere feeling Es tut mir sehr leid, dafi du 
dich gekrankt fuhlst (not du fuhlst dich gekrknkt). 

2 Mood The mood of the subject clause is 

a Indicative when it is desired to represent the statement as a fact Es Ist mehr als wahr- 
schemlich, daC der Torf aus abgestorbenen Pflauzenteilen entsteht. 

b The mood is the potential (168. II.G.n (1), 169.2 G a (1)), the vohtive (168 1.^2 E_a (1)), 


could do it I 
hence the will t 
ist uttser inmgi^ ■■ 
me geborenl I 
Wer den Brief 

the examples referred to above 

'T' u it. • 1 r - 


vor, ms oD icn verioren ware Modest or cautious statement Es kommt mir vor, als ob du 
unrecht hattest. Compare 272 A c, C d, D. b, 276. A 

c. Also the imperative mood, or the simple infinitive or *■’ ' *■ - »• * •* * • * 

force of the imperative „Kelire uml“ schallte es ihm . i ■ 

Gambettas wie der meimge, war: „Nie davon sprechen, 

Nachnckten, Nov IS, 1904) Unsere Haltung kann nur ' ' . • , 

herankommen lassen, kerne Liebenswurdigkeiten, keine ■ ■ ■ 

Frisch mitten durchgegnffen, das ist besser (Schiller’s Die ± m-iu, i, nier neiiit es 

den Geldbeutel offen, Karst und Spatefl genommea und graben ond abennals graben und 
zum letztenmal grabenl (Lauff’s Frau AUi\ p 348). 

3 Abridged Form Clauses introduced by dafl can b'' ^ . 


or l>as Vaterland zu schiitzen, ist 
sagen, or daii Sie es sagten. Es 


V* “j-iuLuccb as II would be better for me to go at once and For me th^h^tt 
plan would be to go at orwe, uhich corresponds closely to the German Es wie besser 
sogleich zu gehen and Fur ^ch ware das Eeste, sogleich zu gehen. The Sr me and 

noun or - the infinitive, 

clause ir a subordinate 

' " ’ I . * by um zu, as 

moun became entirely 
f take as subject any 

. ■ o.the original dative 

' , . ■ doesn't please me Ifir 

• . ose m English m the 

, regularly used where 

and' . „ Identical as Illustrated m 271. I ef^Tl.'?!* 

.1. .his d,ract,on .nE;.g„sh the iSfil^'lt^'conlt'in'i'tr" 'te'h'eJe" '.n“?hl1S^ei''rtS' 
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and often elsewhere replaced by the gerund: Having done one's duty is a consolation in misfortune 
Seine Schuldigkeit getan zu haben ist ein Trost im TJngliick. Compare 182. 1. B. a. (1). 

The regular subject clause with a conjunction followed by a nopinative subject and a finite 
verb is often replaced by the old appositional type of clause described in 268, 4, which consists 
here of a subject in the absolute nominative followed by a predicate in the form of an appositive 
adjective or participle: Einige Schurken weniger im.Lande wiirde der Welt nichts schaden. 
See 265. B. h. (2), last par. 

4. Word-order. As can be seen by the illustrative^ sentences, the .word-order is usually the 
normal or the inverted, or, in case there is a connective, the transposed. The question order 
is also found: Ist es moglich: liebt sie mich? (K. F. Meyer). 

5. For the case where several subject clauses have the same relative in common, see 272. 
C. c. 


Predicate Clause. 

270. 1. The predicate clause performs the function of a predicate noun 
or adjective: Widerwartigkeiten sind fur die Seele, was d er Sturmfiir 
dieLuftist ( = Lauterungsmittel). 

The predicate clause is introduced by the relative wer, was, der, die, das 
(never welcher), the relative adverbs wozu, &c., and the conjunctions wie, 
dal5: Wir sind selten, was wir sein soUten. Ich bin nicht, der ich zu sein 
scheme. Seid, wozu die herrliche Natur Euch machte. Er ist, wie er ist. 
Alles [ist], wie Sie gewiinscht haben. Das heiCt, wir miissen morgen fort, 
or dais wir morgen fortmiissen. Das Essen war so, daB man es nicht genieBen 
konnte. 

2. Mood. The mood is usually as in the preceding sentences the indicative, but sometimes 
the subjunctive, especially the potential subjunctive (168. II. F. b] 169. 2. F. b), is found: Wer 
der Dichtkunst Stimme nicht vemimmt, ist ein Barbar, er sei, wer e r_ s e i. 

3. Abridgment. Predicate clauses cannot usually be abridged except, as in the first sentence 
in 1, by substituting some noun for the clause. On the other hand, in certain set expressions 
the infinitive is common: Es ist mit ihm nicht auszukommen There (formerly it) is no getting 
along with hint. Compare 185. A. I. 1. b. (2), (3). The perfect infinitive (185. B. II. b) is also 
common in set expressions, usually however without zu; Das heiiSt recht den Nagel auf den 
Kopf getroffen [haben] That is hitting the nail on the head. Also the present infinitive without zu 
may be used here after sein and heifien: Sich allein leben heifit gar nicht lebeii To live for one's 
self is the same as not to live at all. See 185. B. I. 1. b. Notice that in the English translation 
of such sentences we must sometimes use the gerund instead of the infinitive. Compare 182. 1. 
B. a. (2). 

Adjective Clause. 

271. Adjective clauses fall into two classes — attributive substantive clauses 
and attributive adjective clauses: 

I. Attributive substantive clauses are for the most part either appositive 
or prepositional clauses: Die GewiBheit, daB wir ewig leben werden, trostet 
uns. Die Hoffnung, daB wir uns wiedersehen ( = auf Wiedersehen), erleichtert 
die Trennung. Seine Angst (darxiber), er konnte nie etwas erreichen, hat ihn 
furchtbar gequalt. Seine innere Auflehnung dagegen, daB er doch schlieBlich 
weichen miisse, hat ihn sehr verbittert. In examples like the last one the 
clause is evidently a prepositional clause. The two preceding examples may . 
be similarly construed, but other interpretations are possible, for the clause 
• in both examples may represent an older genitive, once common, or it may 
now be felt as an appositional clause. In the first example the clause is evi- 
dently an appositional clause. This interpretation often becomes very natural: 
^ aUem Wandel menschlicher Zustande bleibt doch ein Naturgesetz unver- 
andert: daB der Tag fiir den Lembegierigsten und FleiBigsten doch eben nur 
24 Stunden hat. Verzeihe mir die runde Frage: was willst du hier? There 
is an old form of the appositional clause which has become so changed that the 
original construction is no longer felt. In this old form, as in 268. 4, appositional 
clauses have often developed into adverbial clauses, here especially into clauses 
of result. Originally such a clause stood in apposition with a post-positive 
article of the governing noun. Thus Er hat das Alter, daB er fiir sich selbst 
reden kann was originally: Er hat Alter, das: er karm fiir sich selbst reden. 
In course of time das (now daB) became a stereotyped form, so that it can now 
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be used even if the governing noun is masc. or fern., and also ^^hen an indefinite 
article, demonstrative, or adverb is used: Sie haben 3a hier einen Qu^, daB 
man ersticken mbehte. Such clauses may now be classed as adverbial clauses 
of quality or degree. For further examples sec 276. E>; 277. 2, 

Attributive substantive clauses are usually introduced by daC (see 238. 2. d), 
well (sometimes used with the force of dafl), als, or als ob, or als wenn (see a 
below), or the mterrogativc pronouns or particles, such as was, ?b, wo, 
wie, wann, weshalb, weswegen, warum, &c.: Die Behauptung, dau die Erde 
sich drehe, setzte Galilei manchen Verfolgungen aus. Aus dem ganz ein« 
fachen Grunde, weil (instead of dal3) der kluge Konig schon seme MaCregeln 
genommen (Heine). Wem ein offener Siim fiir die Schbnheiten der Natur 
verliehen ist, dessen (268. 2. a) Leben wird reich an Freuden sein. Immer 
wieder dazwiseben waxen ihre Gedonken abgeirrt, denn sie batte Angst, was 
da kommen mbehte. Die Ungewifiheit, ob sein Sohn gluckUch aus dem Kriege 
heimkehren werde, lieU ihm keine Ruhe, Kbnnen Sie mir Nachxicht geben, 
wo er sick aufhalt? Erst im Ungluck gelangt man zu der Einsicht, wie schwer 
ein Freund in der Not wiegt. Die Hoffnung, daB wir ihm helfen werden, 
verleiht ihm Mut. Ich habe noch nicht die tTrsache erfahren, warum (or 
weshalb, or weswegen, or derentwegen) dies geschehen ist. Sein Verzicht 
darauf, daB er zuerst rede, hat allgemein befriedigt. 

a Mood The moc'^ *■* ^ ' . < 

subjunctive of indirect ■ 

beginning Die Behaupt . ' . 

last sentence of the ex^niipies givtii auo\L, diso tne subjunctne ol indirect question (sec sen- 
tences above beginning with Immer and Die UngewiCheit). Sec also 168 II C 6, 169 2 G 6, 

168 I 2 B (1) Also the subjunctive of modest or cautious statement is common here. See 

169 2 G fi Instead of dafi the conjunction als (with question order) or als ob or als wenn 
(with transposed order) is often used with a past or a present tense form of the subjuncti\c to 
give expression to the idea of non-reahty of mere subjectivity. Examples are given in 168. II 

^ 238.2 d Note Also the imperative mood or a simple 

may be used Dieser P. P. hat nur emen Gedanken: 

* ** . ■ (IVildenbruch’s Der unsieriltcJie Felix, 1, 5) 

. ui *v.i.uiig ui someone is reported indirectly, daC is often dropped, 
and the subordinate clause has the order of a principal proposition Im Altertum war die An- 
sicht des Thales, die Erde sei erne groQe, auf dem Wasser schwimmende Scheibe, eine weit 
verbreitete. 

c Abridgment Clauses introduced by daB may, when no ambiguity would arise, be replaced 
by the mfin construction Jetzt ist der Zeitpunkt da, vondiesenPapierenbffent- 
lichen Gebrauch zu machen (= daB man von diesen Papieren offentlichen Ge- 
branch mache). A predira^p "om .-o..... _ .1- _ 

Lob, em schbner Man 
of the clause is other t 

the 
‘o go 

. mu ment 1 our plan for 

here see 269. 3 In English the 
, , . , . I— as subject a person implied m a 

j.v..^o.,.^auje<,Liye or a genitive if the subject of the clause is different from the person implied 
m the subject of the principal proposition, but has no subject expressed if it is the same as the 
person implied m the subject of th*' \ .. ^ 

doesn’t please me Ihr Plan, daB ' ■ v 

yourself doesn't please we Ihr I ; . ' 70 o 

remarks on the gerund ' L g for further 

II. Aurtbultve Adjeettve Clause. The attributive adiective clau<?p 
hilf appositive to the governing noun as the substantive clause in I 
but It IS tvo longer felt as such. Originally a der, welcher, or srstood in t ho 
tho^Ml^ proposition after the governing noun pointing as a demonstrative to 
the following appositional clause These words Sre no# felt as Dronounfstonri” 
subordinate clause pointing hachuard to the governing noun i e are 
now felt as relative pronouns. See 164. Note 130 3 s 't<u- , ^ 

introduced by the relatives der, welcher, wasTl63 

are sometimes separated'wh'en compound (see lel’, wVsmtt 
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die ein guter Mann betrat, ist eingeweiht. Man war sebr unschliissig iiber 
die Art, wie der Krieg gefiihrt werden sollte. For the use of dilferent relatives 
see articles 150-154, where this subject, so difficult for foreigners, is treated at 
considerable length and many illustrative sentences are given. The conjunction 
dafi is also used relatively. See 153. 3. C. e. 

1. As in English, the relative pronoun must agree with its antecedent in 
gender and number, while its case is determined by the office it performs in 
the clause. 

a. Synesis of gender. If the antecedent is a common neut., fern., or masc. noun representing 
a male or female the relative is usually neut., fern., or masc. according to grammatical gender, 
but if the antecedent is the diminutive of a proper name the relative has, as a rule, natural gender. 
For fuller explanation see 263. I. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 

Synesis of number. For usage here see 263. II. 2, last paragraph. 

b. The relatives das and welches were earlier in the period employed like das (129. 2. C. (1)) 
as the subject, of the clause, remaining unchanged for all genders and numbers. See 161. 1. g. 

c. The relative is in the pi., altho its antecedent is in the sing., if it refers to the antecedent, 
not as to an individual, but as to a class or genus: Das gebrauchlichste Gewand ist ein blauer 
Samtrock, von denen 20 auf einen von Tuch konunen The most common garment is a blue 
velvet coat, of which there are 20 to one of cloth. 

d. In English the relative often agrees incorrectly with some word closely connected with 
the antecedent instead of agreeing with the antecedent itself, as this word lies nearer the thought 
and feeling of the speaker or writer than the grammatical antecedent: That is one of the most 
vahiable books that has appeared in any language. This incorrect construction is much less com- 
mon in German: So viel steht fest, dafi imsere heimischen Kartoffelklofie eines der wunder- 
barsten Gerichte vorstellen, das die Welt kennt (H. Seidel’s Thiiringische Ifartoffelklofie). 

e. A peculiar kind of attraction called trajection often takes place in relative clauses. This 
consists in conforming the relative pronoun or adverb to the construction required in the fol- 
lowing dependent clause instead of to that required in its own clause: Er besitzt das Buch, aus 
welchem du meinst, dafi er viel lernen kann instead of Er besitzt das Buch, von welchem du 
meinst, dafi er daraus viel lemen kann. This construction is very common with Luther and 
Lessing, and is still sometimes used especially in clauses introduced by wo or wie to avoid a 
clumsy circumlocution: Er ging in eine Restauration, wo er wufite, dafi er seinen Freund treffen 
werde instead of: Er ging in eine Restauration, von der er wufite, dafi er seinen Freimd dort 
treffen werde. Denn ein Geist hat nicht fleisch vnd bein | wie jr 6kr) sehet das (dafi) | ich 
habe (Luke xxiv. 39) instead of Ein Geist hat nicht Fleisch und Bein, von denen ihr seht, dafi 
ich sie habe. 

2. If the relative has the same case in a number of successive clauses de- 
pendent upon the same word, it may be expressed in the first clause and under- 
stood in the others, or for rhetorical effect it may be retained in all : Ich sandte 
ihm einen Mann, welcher in die Sache eingeweiht war, die Gegend genau 
kannte und sich bei einer friiheren Gelegenheit zuverlassig gezeigt hatte. 
If the relative be in the gen. it is usually repeated with each clause: Aber einem 
romantischen Volke war eine Religion angemessen, deren prachtiger Pomp 
die Siime gefangen nitnmt, deren geheimnisvoUe Ratsel der Phantasie einen 
unendlichen Raum eroffnen, deren vomehmste Lehren sich durch malerische 
Formen in die Seele einschmeicheln. See also 272. C. c. For the rhetorical 
repetition of the relative see 152. 2. 

3. If the relative in adjective clauses has a different case in a number of 
successive clauses dependent upon the same word, it is now usually repeated 
each time with its proper case_ form, tho many exceptions can be found in a 
careless style and in earlier periods where the influence of the grammarian was 
not so strong as to-day: Das Schlofi war schon mit mehreren Ungliicklichen 
belegt, denen man nicht helfen, die man nicht erquicken konnte. Either der 
or welcher can here be used, but they do not usually alternate with each other. 
See 152. 2. Also was is employed here, but with a different shade of meaning, 
as explained in 153. 1. The differentiation is not always carried out. See 153. 
1. (1) (last par.) and a and k thereunder. 

a. Violations of this rule are not infrequent even in the best authors when the relative has 
the same form for different cases: Dieses Anerbieten, das ich fiir kein leeres Kompliment halten 
durfte und fiir mich hochst reizend war (Goethe). To-day when the grammatical conscience 
is so aroused such violations are becoming less frequent in choice language, but the relative was 
is still sometimes used but once even by good writers: Ich muB zu dem iibergehen, was hiennit 
zusammenhangt und ich dir vorplegen habe (G. Keller). The repetition of was is now felt 
as choicer German. Other seeming short cuts sometimes occur: Es mag kommen zu was (for 
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dpm was^ es will Sie war imbekummert um was (for das was) nicht thre nkchste Sorge war 
Such sentences are curious survivals of older usage a\here was and wer were not relatne pro 
nouns but mdefimtes belonging to the principal proposition, as explained m 154 Note 

b Very frequently we nnd m the best authors and m the langinge of the common people 
a personal possessive, or demonstrativ'e pronoun or demonstrative adverb, or derselbe in the 
second of two relative clauses instead of the grammatically correct relative pronoun or adverb 


.... ( 

Kraft des GeJstes bewHltigen (instead of die wir nur durch die hbehste Kraft 
des Geistes bewhlhgen) Schiller Spruche die der Wandersmaim vemei end best und 
ihren Sinn bewundert (instead of deren Sum er bewundert) I leck Etwas Inni- 
* " von seinem Freunde 

I iiann schauerte und 

reckensenn- 
■■ Becher, an dem er 

hch liefert (Keller s 
. sent not as fav orable 


one clause, but do not discover m the following clause, which 
expressed or understood Darauf wagte Anton den Hals des 
Schwarzen zu streichein, was der Pony wohlwoUend aufnabm und seinerscits dem Fremdbng 
die Rocktaschen befoch (Freytag) In such sentences which cannot be translated literally the 
second clause has the word order of a subordinate clause and a subject in common with the first 
e’ ^ - - ' ’ ' . • 

a 


present not so frequent in the literary language is an ungrammatical but convenient way of 
adding to a preceding clause an additional proposition containing the same subject, without 
formally constructing a new sentence or a grammatical subordinate clause 
4 Mood The mood is usually the indicative but also the subjunctive is found cspeciallj 
the subjunctive of indirect discourse the optative subjunctive (for examples see 168 I 2 D a 
and 6), the potential subjunctive m all its uses especially however that one known as the sub 
juncUve of modest or cauhotts statement which softens the broad sweeping negative statement 
of the principal proposition Die Regierung der Veremigten Staaten beschwerte sich fiber die 
Landung sovieler Armen, welche manche " e (subj of indirect 

discourse) Sie grdbelte uber die Worte otential subj ), imd 

uber ihre Antworteo Noch me ist erne ^ ■ e mcht fruher oder 

spSter nachteilige Folgen gehabt hStte (< other illustrative 

examples of the potential subjunctive se ' ' ‘ F a In elevated 

‘ ' we ^,see mo i ^ ^aJJ is sometimes found ^ wiinscht 

* ‘ res Hauptes heil’ge Locken ehre (Schiller) The unreal 

See 169 1 C (3) 

lative clauses see 161 3 B a 6 c 
can only be abridged when the relative is the subject 
of the clause Its contracted form is usually that of an appositive noun adj or part Die 
Romer, [welchel eia tapferes imd machtiges Volk [waren], haben emst die Herrschaft Uber 
den halben Erdkreis besessen Em Morgen, (dcrl rot und golden (warl, hat uns den Mai 
gebraebt Gott lolmt Gutes, (dasl bier getan Iwurd], auch bier noch. Erne Sache, Idiel zu 
oft gesagt (wirdb tut den Ohren web 

In English however, the clause can often be abridged fr. nc., ♦ -u. i 

of the clause is the indefinite one or the antecedent of 
employs the clause form He ts not a man to tnfle wt( 
kanu He ts the man to go Er ist der Mann, der gehe 
usage here see 186 A. I 2 a (3) also 180 B d 

subject of the infimtiw is other than the indefinite man or the antecedent of the 

being introduced by ' 

or a relative adverb , ‘ 

the antecedent but 

means of making a ^ convenient 

statement Sie versoracben important bearing upon the principal 

fiUirten MU *’®‘i“stehen, was sie auc£ getreullch aSs- 

landem erne neu^bSbil Wechselhandel auf, der den Nieder- 

den Berg, wodiSh ^ Reich^ms eroffnete Wir nahmen den Weg uber 

tion see 163 W3) and 163 I discussion of this common construe- 
troduced by als ttAen see 276~ a ^ ^ common use of a descriptive relative clause in 

but cxplanlSr^^lauKs w^^ih^are notTntmdflM® h transposed word order, 

r wnicn are not introduced by a connective have normal word order 
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Der Ungliickliche — es war Chatillon — klammerte sich einen Augenblick mit Handen und 
FfiCen an das Gesims (K. F. Meyer). Friedrich — er war damals etwa zehn Jahre alt, aber 
schon sehr groI5 und stark — machte mit uns sehr weite und anstrengende Touren. Such ex- 
planatory clauses with normal word-order are distinguished as subordinate clauses by their 
more rapid enunciation. 


Object Clause. 

272. Object clauses are divided into genitive, dative, accusative, and prepo- 
sitional clauses ; 

A. Genitive clause. The genitive clause is usually introduced by daB (see 
240. a), and the interrogatives was, ob, wie, &c., and can be used to replace 
any gen., whether it be the object of a verb or an adjective: Ich erinnere mich 
nicht, daB ich dies gesagt habe (= dieser Worte). Der Trage 
ist nicht wert, daB man ihn unterstiitze. Ich erinnere mich nicht mehr genau,' 
ob er sich dieses scharfen Ausdrucks bediente. Often representing the old 
genitive of cause : Ich freue mich riesig, daB du gekommen bist. Es wundert 
mich, daB er das Wort iibel genommen hat, or DaB er das Wort iibel genommen 
hat, wundert mich. Compare 238. 3. E. c. After a deshalb, deswegen, or 
um deswillen in the principal proposition the conjunction weil has become 
more common here than daB: Was endUch das von Professor Laband ange- 
fiihrte Beispiel, betreffend die Ausweisung der Englander aus Hamburg, 
betrifft, so ist es um deswillen beweisunkraftig, weil der Hamburger Senat so 
wenig wie eine andere Bundesregierung solche Torheiten begehen wird 
{Haniburger Naclirichten, June 7, 1906). 

From a modern point of view many such examples may be classed as prepo- 
sitional clauses, as the genitive is now often replaced by a prepositional phrase: 
Ich freue mich dessen or dariiber. 

If the subordinate clause precedes there is usually a demonstrative in the 
principal proposition referring back to the subordinate clause: Was du fiir 
recht haltst, dessen brauchst du dich nicht zu schamen. 

a. Mood. The mood is usually indie., but, as in the following sentences, the subjunctive of 
indirect discourse or indirect question, and the potential subjunctive, may be used: Karl V. von 
Spanien konnte sich riihmen, die Sonne gehe (subj. of indirect discourse) in seinem weiten 
Reiche nicht unter. Er erinnerte sich, er habe es friiher gesagt. Er war ungewifi, wo er me^ 
Ansehen hatte (unreal potential form of the subj. of indirect question), ob in dem Feld, oh in 
dem Kahinette. Er war nicht gewiC, ob er es tun konnte (same kind of subj. as in the preceding 
sentence). Ich erinnere mich nicht, dal3 ich ihm einen Besuch gemacht hatte (unreal potential; 
very common after a negative proposition). 

To give the idea of mere subjectivity or more commonly the idea of unreality dal5 is sometimes 
replaced by the conjunction als ob with transposed word-order or simple als with question order, 
as so often found in clauses of manner (168. II. B, 169. 2. B, 276. A): welch en seine Gegner 
a^klagten, als habe er Geld von den Juden empfangen (Heine). Welcher Etire Schwester 
falschlich angeklagt, als hatte sie ihr Ehebett befleckt (Schikaneder). This usage was more 
common here and in C. d a little earlier in the period than at present, but it is still common in 
adjective clauses (168. II. G, h and 169. 2. G. h) and is not infrequent in subject (269. 2. h) and 
prepositional phrase^ (272. D. h) clauses, and in clauses of manner (276. A). 

b. Tense. The idiomatic use of tenses in indirect discourse demands' especial care, and 
hence this subject has been described at length in article 171. 2. 

c. Omission of daB. When the thought or feeling of someone is reported indirectly daB is 
often dropped, and_ the subordinate clause has the order of a principal proposition, as in the 
first two sentences in a above. The daB cannot be omitted after a negative, as in the first and 
second sentences in A, nor after a verb of feeling, as in the example in A which contains the 
verb freuen. For an explanation of this usage see 284. I. 3. a. The use of daB is also regulated 
by the principle described in C. / below. 

d. Abridgment. Those clauses which are introduced by daB may be replaced by the in- 
finitive construction, provided the subject of the clause is identical with the subject or object 
of the principal proposition: Ich bin nicht wert, daB ich dir die Schuhriemen aiiflose; or Ich 
bin nicht wert, dir die Schuhriemen aufzulosen. Ich eriimere mich nicht, daB ich ihm einen 
Besuch gemacht habe or hatte (see a, above, last sentence) ; or Ich erinnere mich nicht, ihm einen 
Besuch gemacht zu haben, 

B. Dative Clause. This dative clause performs the function of a noun or 
adjective-substantive which is the dat. object of a verb or adjective: ' Wer 
keinen Rat annimmt ( = dem Eigensinnigen), dem kann nicht geholfen werden. 
They are usually introduced by a relative pronoun or adverb, or by daB and 
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wenn: Wer sich nicht nach der Decke streckt, dera bleiben die Fiine unbe- 
declrt. i>aR es dazu werde (i e. daB das Ergebnis der Wissenschaft Gemein- 
gut werde), dem dient meine Arbeit (Wilamovvitz-Moellendorff’s Griechische 
Tragodten, II. p. 4). Es resultiert also eia Spamiungszustand, hervorgerufen 
durch gegeneinander arbeitende Muskeln, vergleichbar dem, wenn ich die 
Bewegung einer Hand durch das Entgegenhalten der zweiten hemme (E. 
Herzog in Die Netceren Sprachen, April 1905). 

fl TI 

, or other 


flur unre . ' ■ ‘ 

the dat , ■ ‘ ■ i ■ 

b Mood The mood is usually mdic , but sometimes the subjunctive, especially the con- 
cessive (168. 1. 2 A) subjunctive, is used Wimmermehr euthulle das Geheimms, went es auch 
sei. 

c Non omission of daC. If the clause is not introduced by a relative pronoun, a conjunc- 
tion, as dafi and wenn in the last two sentences in B must be used The conjunction here can- 
not be omitted as so often elsewhere, as it is needed to preserve the oneness of the words in the 
clause Compare with C. / below and 284 I 3 o 
d Abridgment Such clauses may often be clumsily abridged by substituting an adjective 
or participial substantive with its modifiers for the clause form Thus the second sentence in B, 
above, becomes Dem sich nicht nach der Decke Streckenden bleiben die FuBe unbedeckt. 

C. Accusative Clause. The accusative clause performs the function of a 
noun in the acc., object of some verb or adjective* Ich weifi nicht, wo er 
sich befindet (= den Ort seines gegenwartigen Aufenthalts). After 
verbs which govern two accusatives, one of the person and one of the thing, 
either the object of the person or the object of the thing may be replaced by a 
clause: Lehre, die dir folgen wollen (= deine Jiinger), deine 
Wege. Lehre mich, was du von ihm gelernt hast ( =die von 
ihm empfangene Wissenschaft). Accusative clauses are usually introduced 
by dafi or sometimes weil instead of the more common daB when the idea of 
cause is present, sometimes by wie ( = daB) after verbs of perceiving and relating, 
sometimes by wenn tf, when, often by relative pronouns and adverbs, and m 
indirect questions by the interrogative particles ob, warm, wo, wie, warum, 
weshalb, &c., or the interrogative pronouns wer, was and the interrogative 
adjectives welch, was fiir ein, eia wie (134. 3): Wir versicherten ihm, daB 
wir bereit seien, ihm zu helfen. ITnd fiihren zur Ursache an, weil (instead of 
the more common daB) eine groBe Begebenheit darin erschopft ist (Schiller’s 
Bneje, 1, 435). Ich sah, wie (= daBj er auf und abging. Das nenne ich 
erfreulich, wenn man wohlerzogene Kinder sieht. Was Hande bauten, kbnnen 
Hande s^rzen. Ich will doch sehen, wie (here mterjog. particle used to 
introduce an indirect question) es ablaufen wird. Er fragte, weshalb ich nicht 
gekommen sei (direct: Weshalb sind Sie nicht gekommen). Ich weiB nicht, 
mit wem er am meisten umgeht. 

“ Often the neut es, ernes, or a serves 

“ isitive 

. Max 

! ■ ■ ■ . uua. U.U uui kilia. uu er ini 

nur entbehr’ ich mit Kummer: daC 


”■ ■ 1 darf (Fulda’s Der Talisman, 2, 4) 

; ■ ■ nur das gute Recht, sondem auch die 

■ ‘ ud Gesellschaft davor zu sicheni, daU 

subordinate clause precedes, a dem 
wstratue may stand m the principal proposition pointing back to the subordinate clause 
as du heute tun kannst, . *< <■ "^he demonstrative das here may 

where the the demonstrative must be used 

'be principal propositior ■ ■ wir. 

tnfft . Here and elsewhere in substantive clauses a relative is sometimes attracted 

t case of the preceding demonstrative, which is then however, always understood and 
‘ormahy expressed Sie eilt durch den Hof zum Toresgang, dem Wanderer zu tneten 
•dwcronih) wen’s (for wer es) auch sei, zu warmen und zu laben (Redwitz's 

early N H G, and still m the language of the common people, the 
I® namely, a noun or pronoun is attracted into the case of a following 

(Proicrb Armen trewheh (treuUch) nchtet | des thron wird ewighch bestehen 
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c. If several consecutive subject, accusative or adjective clauses have the relative was in 
common it need only be used once, when the relative is in the same case in the different clauses. 
If the relative is in different cases in the different clauses it should be repeated. If, however, 
the relative should happen to have the same form for two different cases, it is sometimes used 
but once, a usage once common but now infrequent in choice prose: Was geschieht und ich 
nicht hindem kann (Lessing). Und was wir sind und haben, hat in ihm (i.e. dem Chnstentum) 
seine Wurzel und Elraft (Spielhagen’s Was will das warden?, I, chap. IX). The repetition of was 
in the second clause is now preferred in choice language. 

d. Mood. The mood is usually indicative, but the subjunctive of indirect discourse and 

indirect gtiestion is frequently found. To give the idea of mere subjectivity or more commonly 
the idea of unreality daI3 is sometimes replaced by the conjunction als ob Avith transposed word- 
order or simple als with question order, as so often found in clauses of manner (168. II. B and 
169. 2. B): gleichsam um zu zeigen, als hatte die bessere Regung schon von Anbegiim be- 
standen (Gutzkow). This usage was m'ore common here and in A. o a little earlier in the period 
than at present, but it is still common in adjective clauses (168. II. G. h, 169. 2. G. b) and is not 
infrequent in subject (269. 2. b) and prepositional phrase (272. D. b) clauses, and in clauses of 
manner (276. A). _ "... 

Also the imperative mood is used, or here as elsewhere instead of the imperative proper the 
perfect participle or the present infinitive: Ich sah ihn an, tmd mein Blick mochte ihm erwidem; 
Erz^e! Nicht immer alten Fummel (dress of poor material or an old dress) tragen, hat dein 
Sohn gesagt (Georg Hirschfeld’s Nebe7ieinander,_p. 15). 

e. Tense. The idiomatic use of tenses in indirect discourse demands especial care, and hence 
this subject has been discussed at length in 171. 2. 

/. Omission of daff and ob. When the thought or feeling of someone is reported indirectly 
daiJ is often dropped, and the subordinate clause has the' order of the principal proposition: Fichte 
behauptet, der Mensch kbnne, was er wolle, und wenn er sage, er konne nicht, so woUe er 
nicht. Ich fiirchte, Ihr Sohn wird nicht versetzt (to a mother anxious about her son’s promo- 
tion). Er ist, glaube ich, davon iiberzeugt. Den Brackenburg solltest du in Ehren halten, 
sag’ ich dir (Goethe’s Egmont, 3). As in 269. 1. c the daB should not be omitted if it is necessary 
to make the thought clear, i.e. to indicate the oneness of the words in the object clause and main- 
tain its integrity as a distinct grammatical element in contradistinction to the other elements in 
the sentence: Die Erfahrung bewies, dafi die romische S 3 nmmachie trotz ihrer scheinbar loseren 
Fiigung gegen Pyrrhos zusammenhielt wie eine Mauer aus Felsenstiicken (Mommsen’s Romische 
Geschichte, III, chap. 1). If the dafi were omitted in this sentence it would bring die romische 
S3nnmachie next to the verb, which might at the first glance lead us to seek for a grammatical 
relation between these two elements instead of connecting the noun with the words that follow. 

There are often also other reasons for the use of daC. The transposed order is used after 
negatives: Ich glaube nicht, daB du recht hast. DaB is regularly employed after a demonstra- 
tive, as after die in the third sentence from the last in a above. For an explanation of this usage 
see 284. 1. 3. a. 

The connective is always omitted in direct quotations: Das Volk rief: Es lebe der Kaiser. — 
Viel [ist] erreicht! durfte er sich gestehen (Ebner-Eschenbach’fe Der Kreisphysikus, p. 19). 

In indirect questions ob is sometimes in lively language omitted and the word-order of a direct 
question employed; Manchmal waren es welche, mit denen ich nie ein Wort gewechselt, ich konnte 
nicht wissen, waren sie king oder dumm unter dem reizenden Larvchen, schlummerte in den 
Tiefen Direr Seelen etwas, oder waren sie seelenlos wie jene Fabelwesen der Sage (Ompteda’s 
Herzeloide, p. 2). Of course the full question form is employed if it is desired to relate directly: 
Es woUte ihr kaum gelingen, „Mann, Maim! was gibt es, Andreas?^* hinunterzurufen (G. Ebers’s 
Die Frau Biirgermeisterin, p, 242). 

Abridgment., An acc. clause can be abridged only when its subject is identical with the 
subject or sometimes the object (expressed or understood) of the principal proposition. The 
clause may then be abridged to an infin. with zu or a single noun: Ich hoffe, ihn noch heute zu 
sehen. Ich bitte, dafi Sie gehen, or Ich bitte Sie, zu gehen. Ich rate Hmen, daC Sie vorsichtig 
seien; or Ich rate Dmen Vorsicht; or Ich rate Hmen, vorsichtig zu sein. Das macht es ihm 
und mir unmoglich, es zu tun. Originally the infinitive was only a modifier of the verb, but 
in TOurse of time a close relation developed between it and the subject or object of the principal 
verb, so that the infinitive and the subject or object of the principal proposition came to be felt 
as an abridged clause,^ in which the subject or object of the principal proposition was the logical 
subj^t and the infinitive the logical predicate. This construction has become thoroly estab- 
li^ed where the subject of the^ infinitive is the subject of the principal proposition, often also 
when the subject of the infinitive is an accusative or dative object of the principal verb. In 
German the infinitive has not spread beyond these limits, while in English it is used with an 
accusative subject after verbs of wishing, desiring, believing, imagining, knowing, expecting,’ 
reporting, representing, where the accusative in a strict sense cannot be construed as the object 
of the principal verb; I desire, expect, &c., him to go. As illustrated in 186. B. 1. 5, German also 
formerly employed the infinitive here, but as it was not deeply rooted it was entirely replaced 
V by a full clause; Ich wimsche, erwarte, dalJ er gehe. Aside from the list of verbs just given 
English expression now has the simple rule here that the ^a-form of the infinitive is used when 
its subject is the subject or object of the principal verb and that elsewhere, according to 269. 3, 
for is placed before the /a-form: / planned to go myself Ich plante, selbst zu gehen, but / planned 
for him to go Ich plante, dal3 er gehe. With certain groups of verbs, however, we regularly find 
the simple infinitive instead of the prepositional form. See 186. B. I. 2. a, b, c, d, e. In English ^ 
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we often find the gerund instead of the prepositional infinitive. The gerund has as sub^Kt 
person implied in a possessive adjective or a genitive: I remember kts or Johns saying it. Un 


■ . ■ ■ ■ 5 

a full clause: Ich erinaere mich, dafi der Jonge es gesagt hat. If the subject of the gerund is 
the subject of the principal proposition, it is suppressed; I planned going myself Ich plante selDSt 
vs gehejl. The gerundial construction belongs to the old attributive or apposttional type of 
clause described in 268. 4. .... j u j- «. 

h The principal verb or the principal proposition is often suppressed so that the subOTdinate 
clause becomes the bearer of the thought Sie aber mit immer wachsender Angst: „DenIten 
Sie an Hire Frau! an Eire Tocbteri“ (P Heyse’s Geleilles Herz, p. 29). Laura -—daB das Kind 
nur recht, recht was Gutes bekommt (Wildenbruch's Der unsterbliche Felix, 3, 7) Laura, see to 
it that, or 1 desire that, &c. See also 169. I. A. 


D. Prepositional Clause. This clause performs the function of a preposi- 
tional object: Die Eltem freuen sich daruber, daHihre Kinder 
Fortschritte machen ( = fiber die Fortschritte ihrer Kinder). This 
clause is introduced by daiJ (see 240. a), als ob (see b below), ob, and the relative 
and interrogative pronouns, or the relative or interrogative adverbs womit, &c.: 
Es bleibt da'bei, dafl wir reisen. Es fehlt viel da'ran, daO ich zufrieden sein 
konnte. Es ist da'fiir gesorgt, daU die Baume nicht in den Himmel wachsen. 
Ef hat es da'hin gebracht, daC er nicht mehr fur seinen Unterhalt arbeiten 
muO. Ob du der klugste seist, da'ran ist wenig gelegen. Das erinnert mich 
da'ran, wa'rum ich dich jetzt babe rufen lassen. Es fehlte ihm da'zu, daB er 
ein Staatsmann hatte sein konnen, der scharfe, klare Blick in die Zukunft. 
This clause is sometimes, especially earlier in the period and still in colloquial 
language, also introduced by other conjunctions instead of the regular daB, 
namely by wenn to indicate a condition, indem means, damit purpose, and 
well cause ; Das Vertrauen eines Kranken kann nur da'durch erschlichen werden, 
wenn (usually daB) man seine eigene Sprache gebraucht (Schiller). Du hast 
doch nichts da'gegen, wenn (usually d^) ich heute abend zum Gottesdienst 
gehe? Dafi man nur da'durch Kenner wird, indem (usually dafi) man den ein- 
seitigen Enthusiasmus verliert (Tieck). Marianel benfitzte diese Gelegenheit 
schon deshalb, damit (usually daB, but of course damit is used if deshalb is sup- 
pressed) sie jedes hingeworf ene Wortlem aufhaschen moge (Holtei) . Das kommt 
da^er, weil sie ihn liebt. Das kommt daVon, Herr Forster, weil (usually daB) 
ich frdher Totengraber gewesen bin (Baumbach’s Das Habichtsfrauleiny III). 
Alter da'rum, da'her, deshalb, deswegen, um deswUlen (129. 2. a), however, 
it has become the rule to use weil to indicate cause, so that darum d^, daher 
daB, deshalb daB, deswegen dafi, um deswillen dafi are characteristic of older 
German. This is development in the direction of more accurate expression. 
Such clauses Avith weil are now causal clauses (278), 

The conjunction daB cannot usually be dropped after the demonstrative 
adverbs da'bei, da^er, &c. For an explanation of this usage see 284. 1. 3. u. 


^ * *' demon, prepositional adverb, da'riiber, 

da'her da'V (very common before abridged clauses), 

Ur\x^ _f I L , - a demonstrative prepositional adverb, 

hSSrfK F ^ Zweifel [dariiber] sein, wem ich es 20 danken 

ran stand in k ‘ill ^^^hordmate clause precedes, either a demon, adverb or pronoun 
ran stand «n the principal clause: Was dieser Zeuge beim etsten Verh3r eanx 'CnclaubUehe*; 
angegeben hatte, auf d«m (or 'darai^ bestand er jetzt. ® ungvaubvithes 

subiunS'nJif usually indie., but various forms of the optative and the potential 

Stferi^ er das Amt trotz der damit vefflenen 

fa a af Other example, »ith 

us^ with a * t the conjunction als ob or simple als is often 

s^ectmty ^or unreality! Das mss’ of mere 

als ob * ^ , 

protest 
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c. Abridgment. If the clause is introduced by dafi, it is more often abridged to an infin. 
with zu when the subject of the principal proposition and that of the subordinate clause are 
identical, and sometimes when the subjects are not identical, provided no ambiguity may arise: 
Ich kann nicht umhin, dir meine Freude dariiber auszudracken. Er hat die grohte Lust dazu, 
uns auf unserer Reise zu begleiten. Where the preposition (zn, airf, &c. in the dazu, darauf, 
&c.) means direction, inclination, as in this sentence, the infinitive with zu is still the rule. But 
where the zu in the dazu means purpose or result the new form um zu is now more common 
before the infinitive than the older simple zu, as the lun brings out more clearly the idea of pur- 
pose or result, indeed brings out this idea so clearly that in many expressions the dazu in the 
principal proposition is omitted: Es gehorte die gauze Unabhangigkeit und Energie . . . der 
Herzogin da'zu, um nicht an dem Untemehmen zu scheitem (Rodenberg). Um das fertig zu 
machen, da'zu gehort noch Arbeit. Es fehlt mir nur an mir, um recht begliickt zu sein (Goethe). 
Pompejus fehlte keine Bedingung, um nach der Krone zu greifen, als die erste von alien: der 
eigene konigliche Mut (Mommsen’s Romische Geschichle, V, chap. 3). Es fehlte ihm, um 
Staatsmann zu sein, der scharfe, klare Blick in die Zukunft (Durckheirn). Das Ministerium 
besafi nicht die notige Kiihnheit, um den Kdnig von seinem Eigensinn abzuwenden (id.). Der 
folgende Tag wurde beniitzt, um die Stadt kennen zu lemen (id.). If dazu stands in the prin- 
cipal proposition as in the example from Rodenberg the tun is not needed before the infinitive, 
but even here the trend of usage is toward the employment of um: Die Bucher sind da'zu da, 
um gelesen zu werden. Compare 281. b. Note. Altho um zu with the infinitive is quite freely 
used to express purpose or result the infinitive with simple zu can only take the place of a prepo- 
sitional clause denoting direction when the subject of the clause is identical with the subject of 
the principal proposition: Ich warte darauf, ihn beim Verlassen des Hauses abzufangen. In 
English, however, after verbs that take a prepositional object, such as to count upon, &c., instead 
of a clause with -a nominative subject we may use the prepositional infinitive with an accusative 
subject, where German requires the clause form with a nominative subject: I am counting upon 
him to do it Ich rechne darauf, dafi er es tue. In many common expressions containing the 
preposition /or following a verb, as to hope for, to wait for the /or is not a preposition at all but a 
conjunction introducing an infinitive for-clause, as e.xplained in 269. 3: He is still hoping to be 
able to do it soon Er hofft noch darauf, es bald tim zu konnen, but I am still hoping for him to go 
soon Ich hoffe noch darauf, dafi er bald gehe. The for is used in English here as so often else- 
where when the subject of the infinitive is not identical with the subject of the principal propo- 
sition. After real prepositions English often employs a gerund instead of an infinitive. In this 
construction the logical subject of the gerund is the person implied in a possessive adjective or 
a genitive: I am counting on his or John's doing it Ich rechne darauf, dafi er or Hans es tue. For 
further remarks on the gerund see C. g. 

Adverbial Clause. 

273. 1. An adverbial clause performs the function of an adverbial element: 

Biege den Baum, solange er noch jung ist (= friih, or in seiner 
Jugend), or in older form: Biege den Baum so lange, als er noch jung ist. 
Such a clause is the result of a long development. Originally so lange was in 
the principal proposition the so pointing forward to the following appositional 
clause^ which explains so lange. The appositive clause is introduced here as 
appositives often elsewhere by als (originally all so). Gradually so lange 
became more closely related to the following clause and finally became a part 
of it and als as a superfluous element disappeared. In many sentences the 
appositive clause is introduced by dafl: Er schwankte so, dafl ich ihn nicht 
mehr halten konnte. Other words than so often point forward to the following 
appositional clause, such as der (271. I), ein (271. I), solch, &c.; Ich setzte 
ein solches Mifitrauen in ihn, dafi ich ihn beobachten liefl. Thus different 
forms with different shades of meaning have gradually developed. 

a. The adverbial clause is introduced by a subordinate conjunction (full 
list of them in 238. 3). In the principal proposition a demon, adverb often points 
to the adverbial clause: Wo viel Licht [ist], da ist viel Schatten. 

b. The mood and tense of the adverbial clause are subject to the general 
rules for mood and tense. 

c. Adverbial clauses^ may often be abridged, especially when the subject 
of the principal proposition and that of the subordinate clause are identical. 
The abridged form is either that of an infin. phrase, or an appositive noun, adj. 
or participle: Der Knabe besucht die Schule, damit er sich niitz- 
liche Kenntnisse erwerbe; or um sich niitzliche 
Kenntnisse zu erwerbe n. Obgleich er Sieger war; 
or Obgldich Sieger, mufite er doch das Schlachtfeld raumen. 
Weil er krank und elend war; or Krank und elend, 
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sehnte er sich nach dem Tode. Wenn sie zu weit gctrieben 
wird; or Zu weit getriehetiy veriehlt die Strenge j^es weisen 
Zwecks Wahrend ich das bei mir dachte; or Dies bei 
miT denkend, scklief icb em 


th«* eon 
• 1 T me 
ree ton 
A C-wjje 
•I ne Mitlei 
Als An 

I • {(xrbeitcr 


2 Adverbial clauses arc subdivided into clas«?cs corresponding to those of 
adverbial elements— clauses of place, time, manner, degree, cause, condition and 
exception, concession, purpose or end, means 


Clause of Place 

274 A clause of place indicates the place uherc tlic action of the principal 
verb occurs (for conjunctions see 238. 3 A) X7icbt uberall, wo Wasser isti 
smd Frosebe , aber wo man Frosche hort, ist Wasser. Woher der befruchtende 
Regen stromt, (daber) sturzt auch der verheerende Bbtzstrahl Wohin das 
Chnstentum dracg» da erloschen vor ihm alle Leichenbrande. Dorthin wendet 
euch, von wannen alle Hilfe kommt (Uhland) Wol dem | der nicht wandelt 
im Rat der Gotlosen 1 Noch tntt auff den Weg der Sunder | Jfoch sitzt da die 
Spotter sitzen (Ps i 1) 

o The demonstratives da> dort, daher^ dorther, dahm, dorthm often stind m the principal 
proposition as can be seen JTrom the above examples 

h The mood in these clauses is usually the indicative but a past tense form of the subjunc 
tive IS not infrequent Sec 169 2 1 

c Ahndgment These clauses cannot usually be abridged except sometimes b> substituting 
a simple adverb Wohm ich blicke, (or Dberall) redest du mit Wohitat mir und Giite zu (Scumc) 
On the other hand however short pithy form is still very common in the old vcrblcss appo 
sitional type of sentence described in 262 1 6 Nole Viel Femd', vJel EhxM = Wo vide Fewide 
smd, da ist viel E^e Viele Kbpfe, vieJe Smnel 


Clause of Time 

276 A temporal clause limits the time of the action of the principal verb, 
which IS thus represented as taking phee simultaneously with, or before, or 
after that of the temporal clause (for conjunctions sec 238 3 B) Ich erschrak, 
als ich ihn sah Es schUefit (historical present) sich hmter ihm und als er 
sich umwendet, um von dem SchbefJer Auskunft zu erhalten, weist ihn dieser 
mit hohnischen Worten hmweg (E Martin's Wolframs von Lschcnbach Parznal 
II, p xxm) Kaum erbhckte er nuch, als (see a) er auf mich zueilte Ich lag 
schon m tiefem Schlafe, als (see a) ich plotzlich durch ein Gerausch. geweekt 
wurde Ich war soeben (or gerade) im Begriff zu dir zu gehen, als (sec a) 
du imr zuvorkamst Noch war ich mcht daheim, als (see a) das Gewitter aus- 
brach (Paul’s Deutsche Grammatik, IV, p 325) Was wir gemeinhin Ehre 
nennen, das ist wohl nichts weiter als der Schatten, den wir werfen, wenn die 
bonne der offentlichen Achtung uns beschemt (Sudermann’s Die Chre, 2, 11) 
Weim sich der Winter nahert, verlassen uns die Zugvogel Wenn Sie fertig 
smd, mochte ich gem nut Ihnen sprechen Ach, da ich irrte, hatP ich viel 
Gesp^len, da ich dich (die Wahrheit) kenne, bin ich fast allem (Goethe) 
n werden, weil (now wahrend or indem) es glhht 

® 3 2) Seit (or seitdem) er auf das Land gezogen 

ist, habe ich Ihn mcht wieder gesehen, but in Es ist viele Jahre her, seit (seit- 
’ ge^hen habe the conjunction introduces a subject clause, 

Solange die Nationen em gesondertes Dasem fuhr en, 
Satea “it den Waffen gescblichtet werden 

Konnen (Moltke) Im Unteihanse erWarte Grey, daD England so lanae mcht 
m amthchea Verkehr nut Serb.en trete, solange^’d.e Oftoere? welcbe^^^^^ 
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Ermordung des Konigspaares teilgenommen, nicht aus ihren offiziellen Stel- 
lungen entfernt worden' waren {Neue Ziircher Zeit., April 14, 1906). Die 
Fiihxer wissen ganz gut, dafi sie so lange vergebens kampfen, als sie mit ihrer 
Opposition allein stehen {Hamburger Nachrichten, Oct. 29, 1904). Man kann 
meist so lange nicht geniigend iiber eine Tat urteilen, als man die Beweggriinde 
dazu nicht kennt. Ich bin wie der Lehrling beim Konditor gewesen, den man 
Zuckerzeug naschen lafit, bis dai3 er sich den Magen daran verdirbt (Wilden- 
bruch’s Der unsterbliclie Felix, 3, 5). Sie gelobten einander, sich nicht zu 
unterwerfen, bis nicht (see 223. XL B. a. (3)) der unterste Stein zu oberst 
gekommen ware (Ranke’s D. Gesch. im Z. d. R., IV, 538). Der Elrug geht 
zum Brunnen, bis er bricht. Bis du nach Rom zuriickkommst, ist die langst 
GroBmutter (Sudermann’s Johannes, 1, 1). Ich habe so lange keine Ruhe, 
bis ich mich von der Seite gereinigt habe. In RuBland dauert das Soldatische 
des heimkehrenden Reservisten in der Haltung kaum so lange, als bis die 
alte mitgebrachte Soldatenmiitze aufgetragen ist {Ha77ib. Nachr., Oct. 29, 1904). 

Ihr Anhang wird nicht ehe (now usually eher) zu bandigen sein, bis wir 

sie vor den Augen der Welt zu nichte gemacht .... haben (Goethe’s Gdtz, 3, 1), 
a blending of . . . wird nicht eher zu bandigen sein, als bis wir usw. and . . . 
wird nicht zu bandigen sein, bis wir usw. Ich hab’ dein Wort, du wirst nicht 
eher handeln, | bevor du mich, mich selber liberzeugt (Schiller’s Die Piccolommi, 
5, 1), a blending of Du wirst nicht eher handeln, als bis du mich usw. and Du 
wirst nicht handeln, bevor du mich usw. Nicht eher, als bis (after nicht eher 
more common than simple bis or bevor) er sie von Weindiinsten taumeln sah, 
gab er ihnen die Schrift zur Unterzeichnung (Schiller). Man muB nicht eher 
fliegen woUen, als bis einem die Fliigel gewachsen sind. ’s wird keiner bos, 
der nicht, bevor er’s ward, erst gut gewesen (Grillparzer). Man pflegt in 
einem wichtigen Werke zu blattern, ehe man es ernstlich zu lesen anfangt 
(Lessing). Sie ist so bescheiden und so dankbar, sie hat gesa^, sie konnte 
keinen Bissen zu sich nehmen, ehe sie nicht (223. XI. B. a. (3)) dem Haus- 
herm, der sie so giitig aixfgenommen, gedankt hatte (Wildenbruch’s Der im- 
sterbliche Felix, 3, 6). Dort (in Griechenland) nur standen Musen und Grazien 
auf, wenn (now wahrend; see 238. 3. B. a) das neblichte (now neblige) Lapp- 
land, kamn Menschen, niemals ein Genie gebiert (Schiller). Sie (die Zither- 
spielerin) war eine schlanke Blondine, da (now wahrend) jene (die Harfen- 
spielerin) dunkelbraunes Haar schmiickte (Goethe). 

a. Principal Proposition instead of a Subordinate Clause. As the subordinate clause intro- 
duced by als is in fact a descriptive relative clause (271. II. 7) and hence has the force of an 
independent proposition, _ it is often replaced by a principal proposition introduced by so or 
und:^ £aum ww der Konig am jenseitigen Ufer des Rheins gelandet, so iiberfiel ihn ein Haufen 
spanischer Reiter (Schiller). Kaum ist der edle Prinz von Samarkand begraben, und schon 
6in neues Todesopfer nakt (id.). Similarly instead of nicht lange — bis we often find co-ordina- 
tion in accord with older usage described in 267. 4: So dauerte es nicht lange rmd er befand sich 
mit alien in Betracht kommenden Faktoren des Wiener Kxmstlebens auf dem gespanntesten 
FuCe (Eduard Engels in Velhagen und^ Klasings Monatshefte, April 1905, p. 154). 

h. Mood. The indicative and subjunctive are employed according to the rules generally 
obseiwed for their use._ See 169. 1. C. (3) and 2. I. After the conj. bis notice that the verb de- 
pending upon a verb in_a past tense form is in the subjunctive, to indicate the continuance of 
an action up to a certain point in the future with doubtful result: Sie wollten ausharren, bis 
der Entsatz kame They desired to wait till relief might come. The subjunctive is usually in a 
past tense form, but occasionally the subjunctive of a present tense form is found in accordance 
with older usage. See l68. 1. 2. B. (3)). If the governing verb is in a present tense form the depen- 
dent verb IS m the indicative, altho the subjunctive Avas common here in early N.H.G. : Sie wollen 
warten, bis der Entsatz kommt. Ich will das Schwert hinder (hinter) sie schicken [ bis das 
(daU) aus mit jnen (ihnen) sey (sei) — Jeremiah ix. 16. The use of the indie, after a present 
tense form here shows that the tendency at present is to look at the action as actually completed, 
while in earlier periods it was regarded as only contemplated or desired. 

c. Abridgment. These clauses can usually be abridged only Avhen their subject is identical 
with that of the principal proposition. The clause then may become a participle, adjective, 
or ‘ substantive appositive: Und indem ich dies bei mir dachte, or Und 
dies bei mir denkend, schlief ich ein. Wenn er kaum einer Gefahr 
entronnen ist, or Kaum einer Gefahr entronnen, stiirzt er sich in die 
andere. DaC er in den Sitzungen, wenn behufs der Abstimmimg aus dem leichten Schlummer 
g3weclrt, zu sagen pflegte (Bismarck). Still imd eingezogen lebt er fiir sich, redet nur gefragt 
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(J Minors FragmenU vom nagcn Juden, p 2) AIs er arm war. Arm, hatt’ er 
swii noch salt gegessen; seitdera 
bei balbem Essen. Un-* 

(Schiller) In the ahn 
as they are not usually 
as m the full clausc^orr 

rase S rcllcxiv'es. 'nhich ha\*e acti\e force but suppress rcpuhrly the reflexive 
object [sichl Zur Wixtm gewendet sapte sie usw. (Auerbach s Dorf^cschichten, 8. p 69) U 
has active force also m rase of mtransitixcs, but it can o 
conjugated with sem, as m the second example In all 

utive or appositional type of clause structure described i .. r 

or substantive appositive is the logical predicate of the clause and the subject of the 
principal proposition the logical subject hnclish Ins gone much farther than Uernnn in de- 
Sloping this old type of clause In English it is vxrj common m the form of a prepositional 
phra^, m which the subject of the principal proposition is the logical subject, a verbal noun, 
especially the gerund, the logical predicate and the preposition a particle to indicate the ideas 
of time and subordination to the principal proposition After hav ing plajcd an hour he began to 
work Na^dem cr erne Stunde gespielt hatte, fmg cr an zu arbeiten 

r ~ ..i. ' projKi- 

- Wenn 

c , .if ' ■ . ■ ■ Hdfe 

am nfichsten , , , , , , c 

Sometimes the absolute accusative construction has the force of a temporal clause bee Z6o 

^ ^metimes in live' ' ’ the place of a clause of time Eine 

Stunde, dann ist aL ' "so war sle cine Lciche. Acht Tage 

spStcr und Brilssel ■ popular speech Keine halbc Pfeifo 

Toback, so habeas (= haben Sie) den See (Storm, 2, 30) Before you smoke half a pipeful of 
tobacco you 11 reach the lake 

A verbless temporal clause is often contained in the old vcrbicss appositional t> pe of sentences 
described m 262 1 b Note Gesagt, getan « Sobald cs gesagt war, wurde es getan. 


Clause of Manner. 


276. A clause of manner describes the manner of the action of the principal 
verb. This clause may define the action in each of the four following ways. 


A Comparison and Afcnner Proper The action of the principal verb is compared with 
that m the subordinate clause The clause is introdi ' ‘ *' 

238 3 C a In 239 these conjunctions are treated at 

are given which show the use of the moods For moods ' ' ' 

In such sentences as Er sieht aus, als ler aussehen wiirde] w&re cr krank, or als wenn or als 
ob er krank wSre the final clause is m fact a conditional clause that modifies the verb in the 
clause of comparison ^ In such conditional clause^ ob, cognate with English t/and earlier in the 

that 


, ■> --V. v*uu iive i.iuwu,Reiung veiiault nun 

einmal soj daB neben der Steigerung der Ausdnicksfahigkeit und des geistigen Gehalfs emer 
Sprache erne gewisse Abschleifung der Formschwiengkcit emhergeht (W Fischer’s Die deuhfkr 
Sprache von heute, p 56) The daS ma ' 

So konn. man vom Tiere aussagen* es ... 

2, 111) To convey the idea of mere si 
ob with transposed word order or simpl 
manner (168. II B and 169 2 B) Sc 

Aussprache tadelnswert ware (\V FiscV . , ii hrr^ 

so of the principal proposition points forwa dronned Er 

handelt ™er so, wie es sem Vorteil erhe . tgif Sischt 

^ Ereigms wie folgt He desc. uu. event as ttor older all so) foKoves otSuy 
He ^scribed the event aU so (,J i e the description) follows In EnclLh the a/has 

subordinate proposition The German development is exactly 
^ soy has been replaced by wie In both GeJnrn anS 
fo mu^- clause may precede Wie man’s tieibt, so geht’s As you make your bed, 

sitmns -■ the verb is common to both propo 

(m app03,.,on w..h m.) 
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Er tram wie hereingeschneit = wie wenn er hereingeschneit ware. Er kam wie gerufen. Der 
Rock sitzt wie angegossen. In clauses of manner proper the present participle is quite common 
when its subject is the subject of the principal proposition: Sie kam singend, weinend, lachend 
in das Haus. In case of all these participial constructions we have to do with the old attributive 
or appositional type of clause described in 268. 4. In this old type, as explained in 262. 1. b. Note, 
the whole sentence may be verbless. Wie gewoimen, so zerronnen Easy come, easy go. 

The English contraction as if to for as if he would is rendered by wie ixm zu: Der Esel fing an, 
seine Otoen zu schwenken imd seine wehmutige Stimme erschallen zu lassen, wie tun den 
Kameraden an der Kette zu trosten (BoBhart’s Die Barettlitochter,^ p. 15). 

B. Attendant Circumstance. The action of the principal verb is accompanied by some at- 
tendant circumstance which is contained in the subordinate clause. The clause is introduced 
by the conjunctions in 238. 3. C. b: Jhdem er sich mit dem Riicken an den Baum lehnte, ver- 
teidigte er sich tapfer gegen die an Zahl liberlegenen Feinde. Das Tier zog sich zuriick, indem 
es mich fortwahrend unverwandt anblickte. Er ging an mir voriiber, ohne daC er mich griifite. 
Aufierdem dafi (or abgesehen davon dafi) sie eine reiche Erbin ist, ist sie auch schon und lie- 
benswiirdig. 

Instead of a principal proposition and a subordinate clause we often find two principal propo- 
sitions connected by xmd: Er ging an mir voriiber imd griiBte mich nicht. For explanation 
and force of this construction see 267. 4 (3rd par.). 

a. Abridgment. The clause may be abridged by substituting a participle or a prepositional 
infinitive for the clause form, provided the subject of the clause and that of the principal propo- 
sition are identical: Er grufite, indem er sich tief verbeugte, or sich tief 
verbeugend. Er ging an mir voriiber, ohne mich zu griiCen. A prepositional phrase may 
often take the place of the clause: Ein grofierer Haufe marschierte in der Richtung der Kloster- 
wiese, um, mi.t Vermeidung eines Gefechtes (= indem er ein Gefecht 
vermied), die dorit sich versammelnden andem Ritter zur Seite zu locken (Riehl’s Der Dachs auf 
Lichtmejl). Unter heftigem Weinen (or heftig weinend) driickte er mir die Hand. Er sang 
bei geoffnetem Fenster He sang with the window open, not by the open window. Er ging ohne 
Erlaubnis aus. 

Instead of a full clause we often find the absolute accusative construction'. See 266. 
B. b. (1). 

C. Alternative Agreement. The action of the principal proposition is in alternative agree- 
ment with that of the subordinate clause (for conjunctions see 238. 3. C. c): Danach einer tut, 
danach es ihm geht (proverb; for word-order see 288. B. d). Das Herz iiberstromt von Hand- 
lungen, von bosen und guten, nachdem (now je nachdem) der Urquell triib ist oder hell. (Klop- 
stock, 9, 18). Nach fiinen ist viel ITacMrage imd ich antworte, je nachdem die Menschen 
sind (Goethe). Wir werden gelobt Oder getadelt, je nachdem wir fleifiig oder trage sind. Je 
nachdem du ausmifit, wird dir wieder eingemessen. 

D. Result. The action of the principal verb is followed by a result which is contained in the 
subordinate clause (for conjunctions see 238. 3. C. d; for the origin of the dafi clause see 271. I). 
Exs.: Handle auch im Verborgenen so, dafi es jedermann sehen konnte. Er sprach mit solchen 
Geb^den, dafi alles (everybody) lachte. Die Feinde haben derartige M^regeln getroffen, 
dafi jeder Riickzug unmogUch wird. Das Verhaltnis war nicht der^ or der Art, dafi es Jo- 
hanna grofie Verlegenheit verursacht hatte. Er hat einen (see 271. I) Charakter, dafi man 
sich von ihm nichts Gutes versehen kaim. Es war eine derartige Beleidigimg, dafi eine Ver- 
sShnung unmoglich ist. Er ist nicht der Mann danach, dafi er sich das Errungene wehrlos 
aus den Handen winden liefie. Er hat es danach gemacht, dafi wir ihn hassen miissen. ^ Wie 
viele Eltem gehen dem Vergniigen nach, anstatt dafi (instead of, i.e. so that they do not) sie fxir 
die Erziehung ihrer Kinder sorgen! Anstatt dafi es ihm eingefallen ware zu arbeiten, ver- 
trodelte er den ganzen Tag. Ich schlich ihm nach, ohne deifi er sich umsah. Er erfocht einen 
glanzenden Sieg, ohne dafi er viel Menschenleben geopfert hatte. Ich habe selten geschlafen, 
dafi ich nicht getraumt hatte. Ich denke an den Verlust nicht mehr, geschweige d^ ich den- 
selben gegen deinen Bruder erwahnen sollte. Die Bauem safien da, ohne einander anzusehen, 
geschweige dafi sie zusammen geredet hatten. Weit entfemt, dafi man den Feldherm unter- 
stiitzt hatte, ward sogar der Sold der Truppen verschwendet. Rauh liegt in der Runde das 
Bergland, kaum dafi auf den Klippen die Fohre diirftige ITahrung findet. Jetzt ging alles wieder 
seinen alten Weg, kaiun dafi einer mehr des Abwesenden gedachte or gedacht hatte (cautious 
statement). 

We often find a simple dafi or so dafi in the subordinate clause without any corresponding so, 
derartig, &c., m the principal proposition, so that the result is represented as a result pure and 
simple without the modal idea of manner: Der Kanzleirat liefi die Feder fallen, dafi auf dem 
yor ihm liegenden Bogen ein grofier Klecks entstand (Baumbach’s Der Schwiegersohn, VII). 
Wo waren meine Sinne, dafi ich diesen Ton nicht sogleich verstand? Fraulein Frieda, Sie sehen 
aus — dafi sich ein alter Knasterbart, wie ich, in Sie verlieben konnte. Er schwankte, so dafi 
ich ihn nicht mehr halten koimte. Er schwankte so, dafi ich usw. gives the modal idea. The 
simple dafi-clause is older than the form with so dafi. 

The clause of result sometimes assumes the form of a relative clause: Ein solcher Kampf steht 
uns bevor, wobei es sich verlohnt ( = dafi es sich dabei verlohnt), im vollen Kriegesschmucke 
zu erscheinen (Uhland). Often in descriptive (271. II. 7) relative clauses: Hans ist endlich 
^gekommen, weshalb (or weswegen, or infolge dessen, all three = so dafi) wir alle sehr gliick- 
lich sind, or in the form of a principal proposition: deshalb (or deswegen, or infolge dessen) 
sind wir alle sehr gliicklich. 
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In poem am! dioicc prov: the cluw of result tint follow « a ncpitivr pmijnMtion 
nositu-c altho the meanmB rcninrra i ncgilivc ^^on! but tn thn c^ht ‘‘ 
dafl IS omiltctl .and the clai»<c hi^ tht form of a principal pmpo;itinn Denn nlcmals kehrt rr 
heun, er brachl' euch ctwas (^litllcf s 7r//, I Jl) In dcr Stadt cnlsteht kein fendfinOUlgea 
Werk sie steht als die reiche Frau mlt der offenen Hand dazu, sle xclthnel daiur den mten 
groOen Beltrag (llccrs Feltx iVd*rj/. p 2^0) lor Imtonral cxphmtnm rec 1C8 II I o 
koU In plain pro<«! this construction is rfpliml h) ohne dsO 
The idea of result is often found in clear altnhutia'c form csj>rctall> m the form of a rrlatpr 
clause Es gibt kelncn, dcr nlcht seine Fchler hHtte, 
a \[opd The mood of the claim? is mdic if it is ilcsire<l to rrprr-cnt the Hatemrnt *as a 
result that has l>cen actuall> attained, hut the suhiunctixT to indicate that the »t ilrmcnt n 
merely conceived ^ 1C8 H D, II, 1C9. 2 I>, II f 
6 Abndfiment Clauses intrcvluced h> anstatl daO anti ohne dafl ma> fw' ahndgrtl to tlir 
infin construction if the subject of theclau*c is identical v,itli (hat of the prmnml nrojiosition 
Sie schwetgen, anstatt dafl sie slch beklagen, or anstatt slch ni bcklagen Er Icltictc das 
«r„ — 7 !-<*•-. rr.- fed or rrrur/t or tt /oitt* V 

' . - - ■ • ' ' ' » 1 ! ' ; I 0 anti ^<'V2 tliereuni^rr 

• ■ ( •• " , ' . - ■ B s'a ' ■< 281 h \rV f2nd par ) 

• • ■ ■ 1 1 ■ ■ ■- ( « ■ . Inij cmplo)s the gerund 

here, the old attrihutiaa? or apjiositixT tjpc of clause structure <lrserd>esl m 2C8 4 It Ins 
a wider fitltl of usefulness here than the Cerman infinitiXT: for it is nI*o rmnlo^Ttl when ilssubirf t 
IS not identical anth that of tlic principal aarb Its logical subject i* llicn the pmMin mipbesl 
m a possessive adjectixa: or n gemtna: I Ifft the reem t'a/Acit/ hj or John s rmrg #rr I or 
further remarks upon the gerund seO 272 C f Clauses introtliicetl bj nmple daO (with a 
preceding so cln, kein, solch, derartic in the pnncitval projiosition) nre in recent hteralure 
acrj often abridged to an infimtixe with um zu instcul of mttii le lU, ns om brings om the uira 
of end result more clcarlj Aristotcles sapt, dafl cinc Stadt so gel aut seln mfisie, um die 
Menschen zuglcich sichcr und glQcklich zu machen Es wSre ein Anbllck, um Engel avelnen 
2 um ' - ^ ... 

chap ■ -i" I .... 

kem ■ ■ • ■ 

XXVll ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . . ■ 

und ■ ■ ■ 

Mitg .... . . 

vorh ... . , 

also ■ ■ ■ ■ 

glau ■ ■ - ■ 


Chusc of Degree, 

277. Clauses of degree define the degree or intensity of tint a\liicli is nrctlt- 
cated m the principal proposition The degree can be CNprcsscd in the follow ine 
ways. — 

1 (7om/>orison It is expressed in *• - ^ -r - 

A Signifying a degree equal to the ■ ; ' u . 

“vi.i wl, tin Ld (b’tdtuk'l! '\\h™ 

b Expressing a 

das Alter wkcbst, je . ■ . . 

Je mehr [Geldj ihr t 

je (still more comm ’ ' ' 

Je mehr du dich fir ' 

d,t I'n-ttadodhtmo,. common 

kommt man danr - *. ■ / . '■ ' ' ■*“ 

lassen (H Paul , . , 

wild aus dem B1 . . -u • ■ 

der Lohn sem Seme Ho'ffnunVst.eV In h ***• "“ch dem wlrd 
heit wiederkam In old saws tL son*tenre^,t^„M^ w'’ '^^^hmtnlsse), wie seine Gesund- 

Darnach die Albeit list], ^ 

c Expressing the extent or *i rr«rr ftJt _ 

bose Tat ist in'sofern zu ent 
ist nur m'sofem ein Gelehi 
strengte sich sd sehr an, ab 

geltenmacht Er legte ihr ■ ‘ ' 

sie nutzt. So'weit ich (ibe 
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Dieser Schriftsteller hat ein, so'weit sich das nach dem Absatz beurteilen laGt, brauchbares 
Buch verfaCt. Er ordnete die am Boden liegenden Blatter, so'gut es in der Schnelligkeit gehen 
woUte. Sie driickte, so'fest sie koimte, ihr Ohr an eine Ritze. Er bemuht sich, so'sehr er 
t rann . Ich tue, so'viel ich kann. Zunachst einigte man sich wenigstens so weit, daB an der 
vierjdhrigen Dauer der Grundschule imbedingt festgehalten werden solle (168. II. G. a. (2)). 
The clause can also be in the form of a substantive relative clause introduced by das, now written 
daB as it has been taken for a conjunction: So weit ging weder mein Anftrag, daB (= soweit 
so jar as) ich wiiBte, noch mein Eifer. We often use was here to express the extent or restriction: 
Da lief er, was er konnte. Sie suchte, was an ihr lag, die Tiicke des Schicksals wieder gutzu- 
machen. Was mich (den Vorfall, &c.) anbelangt or betrifft, so irrst du dich. Instead of a clause 
containing the verbs (an)betreffen or anbelangen we often find a prepositional phrase, and 
sometimes the absolute present participle: Was sein Alter anbefrifft, or in Betreff or betreffs 
seines Alters, or sein Alter betreffend. Concerning the subjunctive mood here see 169. 2. H. b. 

Note. In clauses introduced by an als or wie that follows so'viel the subject may often be the partitive genitive 
of a pronoun or the subject of the dause may be suppressed in accordance with older usage (see 251. II. A. d): Bringen 
Sic so'viele Bucher, als (or wie) deren auf dem Tische liegen, or als auf dem Tische liegen. See a|so 266. II. 1. H. 
c (2nd par.). We also find here the old verbless type of sentence described in 262. 1. b. Nolei Soviel Kopfe, soviel 
Sinne. 

B. Following a comparative (for conjunctions see 238. 3. D. 1. b): Es ist schicklicher, daB 
ein zartUcher Charakter AugenbUcke des Stolzes hat, als daB ein stolzer von der Zartlichkeit 
sich fortreiBen laBt (Lessing). . . . von all der Pracht und SchSnheit der Welt nicht mehr sehen, 
als [als] ob man blind ware (Spielhagen, 13, 139), or more accurately nicht mehr sehen, denn 
(239. 6, 2nd par.) als ob usw. Sie dachte nicht anders, als er sage es bloB zum SpaB. Was 
kann ich aber von Savignys Vorlesungen anders sagen, als daB sie mich aufs gewdtigste er- 
griffen und auf mein ganzes Leben tmd Studieren entschiedenen EinfluB erlangten (Jakob 
Grimm). ' Denke ich natiirlich nicht anders, als Ihnen ist etwas passiert (Wildenbruch’s Der 
unstcrbliche Felix, 4, 1). Er benimmt sich nicht anders, als [als] ob er das einzige Wesen in 
der Welt ware, or more accurately nicht anders, denn (239. 6, 2nd par.) als ob er . . . ware, or 
more smoothly, dropping nicht anders : Er benimmt sich, als ob er . . . ware. Wir kbnnen von 
jenen keinen andem Grund angeben, warum sie uns gefaUen, als well (usually als daB) sie 
einen ganz angenehmen Eindruck auf unsere Organe machen (Wieland). Kein Natmereignis 
wird von der Jugend freudiger begriiBt als der Schnee [begriiBt wird]. When the clause has 
the same verb as the principal proposition the verb of the clause, as in the preceding example, 
can be understood. Especially the subject or the object of the clause is often omitted. See 
261.11. A. d. When the subject of the principal proposition and that of .the subordinate clause 
are identical, the subordinate clause can be abridged to an infinitive clause: Ich konnte nicht 
anders, als ihm zuzustimmen. See also 239. 1. a and 279. e. 

a. Negative after a Comparative, In early N.H.G. kein (see 139. 3. e. Note 2) = irgend ein 
any was used: Denn das wort Gottes ist lebendig vnd krefftig | vnd scherffer | denn kein zwei- 
schneidig Schwert (Hebrews iv. 12). This usage remained after a comparative up to the close 
of the eighteenth century and later, but it must have soon become identified with the negative 
kein, as it became the custom quite early in the period under French influence to use a pleonastic 
negative after a comparative. In the classic period this usage is still common, not only in case 
of kein, but of the other negatives also: Es ging besser, als wir nicht dachten (Goethe). At 
present mre: Im Rejsewagen hab’ ich an meines Koniglichen Herren Seite seine Art tmd sein 
Wesen in Stunden sicherer erkennen konnen, wie ich es hier in Jahren nicht vermochte (Otto 
Erler’s Struensee, p. 22). See 223. XL B. a. (2). 

b. Use of daB. The daB cannot be omitted when the thought as a whole is important: Das 
Kind kriecht viel mehr, als daB es aufrecht geht The child is rather creeping than walking upright, 
but Das Kind kriecht viel mehr, als es aufrecht geht The child creeps morefreqtienlly than it walks 
upright, where the attention is called more to the verbs than to the thought as a whole. 

2. Result. Expressing a result (for conjunctions see 238.3. D. 2; for the origin of the daB- 
clausc see 271. I): Die Luft ist s6 still, daB das Rauschen des femen Baches heriiberdringt. 
Dein Vater ist noch nicht s6 ruhig, daB er die tagliche Anwesenheit eines Freundes ertragen 
Welch gestimmt, daB er fast geweint hatte (169. 2. H. c). Ich blieb so lange, 
dafi ich den Zug versaumte. Er argerte sich so sehr, daB er krank wurde. Er hat die (see 
' r > ^p'^^^^dtheit im Reden, daB niemand es mit ihm aufnehmen kann. Er hat eine (see 
271. I) Stimme, daB man ihn iiberall im Saal deutlich horen karm. Ich setzte ein solches MiB- 
traucn m ihn, daB ich ihn beobachten lieB. Es war nicht so dunkel, daB er nicht alles sehen 
konnte. Er hat den Jungen derartig (or derart) gehauen, daB er nicht gehen kann. In jedem 
jungen Jame steht hier (i.e. in Nice) eine Personlichkeit im mittelsten Mittelpunkt, die nach 
alien Regeln der Kunst derart verrissen und verschandmault wird, bis kein Faden mehr an 
ihrem gMzen Leibe bleibt (F. F. von Conring in Hamburger Nachrichten, Jan. 28, 1905). In 
den ndchsten zwei Biichem, dem VH. und Vni., verlieren wir Parzival fast vollig aus den Augen, 
kaum dafi er gelegenflich im Hintergnmd auftaucht (E. Martin’s Wolframs von Eschenbach 
Parztval, II, p. xxiv). Selbstverstandlich kann es mit dieser Zahl nicht allzu genau genommen 
werden, da die Erdbebenforschung sich nicht geniigend auf alle Lander verbreitet hat, als dafi 
jedes Erdbeben zur Beobachtung kiime (Hamburgischer Correspondent, May 5, 1905). Er ist 
zu stolz, als dafi (lc.ss commonly um dafl) er diese Beleidigung verzeihen konnte. Die Nach- 
riebten lauteten zu schon, als dafi (now rarely um daB) wir sie hatten glauben konnen. 
Meine Siinde ist groCer, als dafi sie mir konnte vergeben werden. Notice that the force of the 
.subordinate dause introduced by als daB is negative. If the clause is to have affirmative force 
tite negative nicht must be used: Er denkt zu edel, als daB er nicht die Wahrheit sagte. A nega- 
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Clause of Cause. 

278. The subordinate clause contains tlic cause or reason, the principal 
proposition the result or conclusion (for conjunctions see 238. 3 C). Dcr Wal- 
fiscb kann nur kleme Tiere verschlmgen, weil sein Schlund schr eng ist. Philipp 
n. xitterte knechtisch vor Gott, weil Gott das einzlge wnri wovor er zu zittern 
hatte. Mancher unterlaCt nur deshalb cine bose Handlung, weil er die Folgen 
furchtet. Das Merkwurdigste ist die Fortsetzung dcr „Kritischen Nachrich- 
ten, nicht Weil (or mcht als ob, or nicht als wenn) sie besondere Merktvilrdig- 
kedeu entiuelten, sondem well sie so lustig zu lesen sind. Der Herr wusch 
^^vor er ans Quartettgeigen ging, nicht wed (or nicht 
wenn) schmutzig gewesen wareni sondem wie zu emcr 
symbolischen Reinigung. Dei . * • Lphen 

indem er uns schwacher macht. Ich rt omnorn f 

and causal) ich dem angesicht geseht . „ ,,,, i.atndem {icm. 

c sehen laCt, faUt die Decke 

Sntnhn d ® (Schillcr’s G d d AMI. 4) Nachdem (= weil) das 
felbe vm d/n Riicksicht auf den Umstand. daO das- 

wird.r^.fa . beglaubigt werden muB, erst spater veroffcntlicht 

Sa aireTeualn !n 7b« mit (Ajstr.an newspaper) 

s.ch so viSn Du ? 0 lwT" f so Wird d.e Sach? wohl 

sictt so vernalten. Du soUtest so schwere Gedanken nicht in dir aufkommen 
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lassen, da du docli mit mehr Genugtuung als viele andere auf dein vergangenes 
Leben und auf die Gegenwart blicken kannst (R. Huch’s Vita somnium hreve, 

I, p. 56). Konnen umbrische SchMel erhalten sein, da dock die Umbrer ihre 
Leicben verbrannten? {Beilage zur Allgemeinen Zeit., 1904, p. 250). Ehrwiirdi- 
ger, ich bitte dich, mir zu verzeihen und mich nicht zu senden, anerwogen ich, 
wie du weifit, der einfaltigste und unwissendste bin von alien (Ertl’s Die Stadt 
der Heiligen). In Anbetracht, dal5 er noch so jung ist, entschuldigten wir ihn. 
Ich argere mich, dal5 (see 238. 3. E. c) du das getan hast. Er hatte es nicht 
sagen soUen, zumal er wubte, da8 es mir nachteilig sein kann. Nun er reich . 
ist, hat er Freunde. Dieses Ubel ist desto (or um so, sometimes um desto) 
lastiger, als (also da or well) es nur durch eine schmerzliche Operation geheilt 
werden kann. Da'von bist du krank geworden, dai5 du nach dem schnellen 
Laufe kaltes Wasser getrunken. Man erkennt einen seichten Menschen leicht 
da'ran, dal3 er viel Unniitzes schwatzt. As the genitive or a prepositional phrase 
may denote a cause, the genitive and prepositional phrase clauses treated in 
272. A and D often belong also here: (genitive clause) Ich freue mich, dalS es 
Ihnen wohl geht. For examples of such a prepositional phrase clause see sen- 
tence above beginning with Da'von, and also the last two sentences in 272. D. 
The subordinate clause above introduced by da'ran dafi may also be regarded 
as a clause of means (282). 

When an inference from some known fact is placed before the statement of 
fact the latter appears in the light of a clause of cause: Er mull blind gewesen 
sein, daC (or weil) er es nicht gesehen hat. Often in abridged form: Er mull 
blind sein, das nicht zu sehen. 

The idea of cause sometimes finds expression in an attributive element, either 
in the form of an attributive adjective or a relative clause: Der grausame 
Mann achtete nicht auf das Flehen des Ungliicklichen (= der Mann achtete 
nicht auf das Flehen des Ungliicklichen, weil er grausam war). Das Kind, 
das ja noch zu jung ist, hat einen Vormund erhalten (= das Kind hat einen 
Vormund erhalten, da es ja noch zu jung ist). See 265. I. c, VII. a. 

A subject clause following nicht now often has the force of a causal clause, as 
illustrated in 269. 1. h, 3rd par. 

A principal proposition instead of a subordinate clause: ich gehe nicht mit, 
ich habe Zahnschmerzen (= weil ich Zahnschmerzen habe). Zuriickl Du 
rettest den Freund nicht mehr ( = da du den Freund nicht melm retten kannst), 
so rette das eigene Leben. In unsrer Provinz singen wir, was wir wollen. 
Das macht, daC Graf Egmont unser Statthalter ist ( = weil Graf Egmont unser 
Statthalter ist) (Goethe’s Egmojit). Compare 267. 4. 

a. Mood. We usually find here the indie. For the subjunctive here see 169. 2. J. 

b. Abridgment. A causal clause introduced by weil or da can sometimes be abridged to a 
participle, adjective, noun, or prepositional phrase, when the subject of the principal proposition 
and that of the subordinate clause are identical; Er ist, weil durch Tapferkeit hervorragend, 
or weil tapfer (= weil er durch Tapferkeit hervorragt, or weil er tapfer ist), des Sieges gewiC. 
Die Feinde haten, dmrch die Niederlage gebeugt (= weil sie durch die Niederlage gebeugt 
waren), um Frieden. Ein geborener Herrscher regierte er (Casar) die Gemiiter der Menschen, 
wie der Wind die Wolken zwin^ (Mommsen’s Roinische Geschichte, V, chap. ii). Im Besitz von 
Talienwan und Dalny konnen die Japaner ihre Verstarkungen und den Belagerungstrain landen, 
der fiir den Angriff auf Port Arthur notig wird (Nene Zurcher Zeitung, June 9, 1904) Since the 
Japanese are in possession of, &c. Da aus Franzbselei entstanden, ist ,,Es hat“ statt ,,Es gibt“ 
unbedingt zu verwerfen (Eduard Engel’s Gutes Deutsch, p. 220). In all these sentences the 
abridgments are examples of the old attributive or appositional type of clause structure 
described in 268. 4. The subject of the principal proposition is the logical subject of the 
clause, the participle, adjective, noun, or {prepositional phrase is the logical predicate. The 
ideas of cause and subordination to the principal proposition do not find here a formal expression 
in the clause itself but are merely suggested by the context and the placing of the clause alongside 
of the principal proposition. English has gone much farther than German in the development 
of this old type of clause. In English the logical subject here is often the person implied in a 
possessiv'e adjective or a genitive, the logical predicate the governing noun, usually a gerund: 
Oiriiig to (or on account of or because of) his or John's bringing me word so late I couldn't go Da er 
or Hans mir so spat Bescheid brachte, konnte ich nicht mehr gehen. For further remarks on 
the gerund see 272. C. g. Sometimes the accusative absolute construction has the force of a 
clause of cause. See 265, B. b. (1). 
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Clause of Condition or Exception. 

279. This clause states the condition upon which the action of the 
proposition hinges, or adds an exception, i.e. a fact or 

soine partic* ’ — +Vio nfpr<»r1inn statement (for coniuncttons see 238, o. r.J. 

A marked i 

mmistrative pointing to the Viewing ciavise, Cor the most part also wo if ongi- 
nallv a relative, ivliere, in case that by the conjunction wean tf, originally tern- 
pori, whe 7 i, while in English i/, cognate with ob, is stdl the most common 
form here Ob is, however, still common m conditional clauses which JoUow 
als, as illustrated in 276. A .(2nd par.). In connection with other particl^ it 
is also still widely used in concessive clauses which have developed out of older 
conditional clauses: obgleich, obschon, &c. In object clauses simple ob still 
has the old idea of uncertainty: Ich weift uicht, ob er ko rumen wird. Examples 
of conditional sentences: Vnd ob jemand stindiget | So haben wir einen Fur- 
sprecher bey dem Vater (1 John ii. 1). Bas aUes wil ich dir geben | So du 
niederfellest I vnd micb anbetest (Matth. iv. 9). Wo diese werden schweigen ) 
so werden die Steine sebreien (Luke xlx. 40). Wir mufiten uns resigniefen, 
wo nicht fiir immer, doch fiir eine gute Zeit. In diesem Jahre, wo nicht noch 
vorher. Will er es tun, so ist es gut, wo nicht, so mag er es bleiben las$cn. 
Mein Onkel sucht ein Haus, das vor der Stadt, wo mogUch, imnjtten eines 
grofien Gartens liege. Wenn das Fleisch eingesalxen und gerauchert ist, geht 
es nicht in Fautnis fiber. Wenn alle Menschen gut wSren, so bediirfte es 
keiner Strafgesetze. Eine, wenn ich nicht irre, franzbsische Familie hat die 
neue Wohnung gemietet. Ich komme morgen, wenn es hberhaupt mbgUch ist. 
Vnd wiltu also mit mir thun ( so erwiirge nuch lieber j babe ich anders gnade 
fur deinen Augen tnnden i das ich nicht mein vngliick so sehen musse (Num- 
bers xi. 15). Ja dieser Widerwille, wenn ich anders mein Gefiihl sorgfUltig 
untersuebt babe, ist ganzlicb von der Hatur des Ekels (Lessing), Wenn anders 
es mbglich ist, so schreibe mir. Er verspricht zu kommen, vorausgesetzt daO 
das Wetter e& erlaubt. Ich werde es ihm geben, vorausgesetzt, daQ er tue, was 
er versprochen hat. Wof em er fleiliig sein woUte, wiirde er Bedeutendes leisten. 
Alles ist verloren, wenn nicht ein schaelles Mittel zur Hand ist. Im Falle dafl, 
or falls er morgen noch Fieber hat, muB er im Bette liegen bJeiben, Ordnen 
Sie an — falls jemand komme — daU er nicht vorgelassen werde (Suttner's 
Im Berghause, p. 47). Schreiben Sle sofort, falls (or im Falle dafi, or auf den 
Fall daC) dies geschehe (or geschahe). TJnd als der alte Herr sich auf sein 
Sofa gestreckt hatte und sie ihn gut zugedeckt und ihm die Birne der elektri- 
schen Klingel auf das Tischchen an seiner Seite hingelegt, falls (for use in case 
that) er etwas brauche, scblich _sie verstohlen davon (Ompteda’s Cacilie von 
Sarryn, chap. II). Er soil es b'dren, doch daS er nicht davon spricht. Ich 
bilUge alles, auCer dafi er nicht selbst kommen will. • Ich kann nicht hinein- 
kommen, aufier wenn Sie das Tor bffnen. Das htibsche Berghaus hat sicher 
cm Gastzimmer, und darin will ich mich ~ auBer Sie jagen mich gewaltsam 
hmaus voile drei Tage festsetzen (Suttner’s Im Berghause, p. 26). Ich tue 
es mchl, auller erbitte mich damm (Fritsch’s German Grammar, p. 486) Ganz 
bestimmt werde ich koi^en, auBer ich ware tot (Felix Schwarzenberg) Ich 
f langsam arbeitet, or. arcording 

langsam, or er arbeitet nur etwas langsam. Das 

es schon tun, nur daB er dann verloren ware. Es ginge schon. nur daB er 
das steht dir frei, nur dafi es gefSllig sei (Goethe s 
als Jr Mtti L gesprochen, als er (or aufler ihm). Keiner 

1 3c£?l“? 
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damit ihr moglichst rasch die Nachricht erhieltet? Ich koimte meine Empfin- 
dung mit nichts ausdriicken, als dadurch daI5 ich das Kind von der Erde nahm 
und es lebhaft kiibte. Wodurch denn sind wir grol5 geworden, als dal5 (more 
commonly als dadurch daI3) wir gingen mit dem Sturm des Volks? (Immermann). 
Sie sieht keine Rettung, als sie mufi das Kind entfernen (Goethe), or more com- 
monly with daU: Es ist nichts anderes moglich, als daJB du nachgibst. Es 
fehlt nichts, als dal5 du nicht da bist, or als dab du da warst (subjunctive of modest 
wish; see 169. 1. A, 3rd par.). Du rettest nicht den Sohn, als wenn du weichst 
(Grillparzer’s Argonauten, 4). Du hast’s ja selber zu tragen! Kein anderer 
wie du! (Halbe’s Das tausendjahrige Reich, p. 45). Wem wohl, denn ihr (i.e. der 
Frau), verdankt er des Liedes Keim? (Otto Brahm in Die neue deutsche Rund- 
schau, Dec. 1906, p. 1420). Ich tue es nicht, ohne ,daC ich seine Erlaubnis habe. 
Er sprach nie, ohne dafi er gefragt worden ware. Es sei denn dal5 ich aus 
Griinden der heiligen Schrift oder mit klaren und hellen Griinden iiberwiesen 
werde, sonst kann und will ich nicht widerrufen (Luther). Ich werde es nicht 
tun, es sei denn, dalJ er mich darum bitte (or bittet), or es sei denn, er bitte (or 
bittet) mich darum. . Ich lasse dich nicht, du segnest mich denn (Gen., xxxii. 26, 
revised ed.). Ich werde es nicht tun, er bitte mich denn darum. Das werde 
ich nie glauben, er miifite es mir denn selbst sagen. Ich gehe sicher morgen, 
ich miifite denn sehr krank werden. Die jungen Madchen und Frauen gehen 
bis nach der Geburt des ersten Kindes vollkommen nackt, hochstens daB sie 
bisweilen eine diinne Schnur um die Hiiften tragen (Flutter’s Wanderungen 
und Forschungen, p. 421). 

a. The adverb so is in these sentences very often found in the principal proposition, as in - 
the first example above. 

h. The conditional clause is usually introduced by a conditional or qualifying conjunction, 
but it may assume other forms: (1) Instead of the transposed word-order the question order 
is often used if the conjunction wenn is omitted. See 237. 1. A. and also Note 2 thereunder. 
(2) The clause may for especial emphasis be replaced by an imperative, in which case so is usually 
found in the principaP proposition: Sprich ja Oder nein, so bin ich zufrieden. The volitive 
subjunctive can also be used like the imperative. See 168. I. 2. C. a, b. Diirfen and sollen with 
dependent infinitive are often used with similar force: Man darf nur vom Wolfe reden, so konimt 
er. Er soil ntir kommen, ich werde ihm. schon heimleuchten. (3) Instead of a conditional clause 
and a conclusion we often find two independent propositions connected by a co-ordinating con- 
junction, und, Oder, sonst, or dann: Sef im Besitze tind du wohnst im Recht Possession is nine 
points of the law. Wir wollen Frieden machen, und alles ist gut Let us make peace and all will 
be well. Du tust das, oder du bekonunst Priigel, or sonst belconunst du Priigel = Wenn du 
das nicht tust, bekommst du Priigel. Es mufi anhaltend regnen, dann tritt oft Hochwasser ein 
= Wenn es anhaltend regnet, tritt oft Hochwasser ein. (4) The absolute construction is often 
used here instead of a subordinate clause. For examples see 266. B. a. and h. (1). (6) The 

conditional idea is sometimes found in the form of a relative clause: (1) In the form of a clause 
with the conditional relative wer as subject, as illustrated in 169; (2) In the form of a subject 
clause: Wer jung heiratet, or Jung geheiratet lebt lang; (3) In the form of an attributive adjec- 
tive clause: Ein Settler, der etwa kommt, wird abgewiesen! Ein Jimge, der das tSte, wiirde 
ausgelacht. See 266. VII. a. 

c. Mood. When the supposition Is real the verb of the conditional clause is In the indie. : 
Wenn ich stumm blieb, geschah es nur, weil ich fiber ein Ratsel nachgriibelte If I remained 
silent (and I actually did so) it was because I was pondering over an enigma. If the case is only 
a supposed one, but one that can easily happen, the indie, is now used, or to indicate a little more 
uncertainty the past subjunctive of sollen with the infin. of the verb: Ich gehe fort, wenn er 
^ shall go away if he comes, or Ich gehe fort, wenn er kommen sollte I shall go away if he 
should come. ^ See 168.^ II. E. The present subjunctive could be used instead of the indicative 
in earlier periods, but it now only survives in the volitive constructions in h. (2) and in the po- 
tential construction with denn (168. II. E. a) or es sei denn daC (168. II. E. a and c) and aufier 
(168. II. E. d). 

The past tense forms of the subjunctive may be used here to denote unreality. This unreal 
potential subjunctive is very common in wenn-clauses if the condition is a mere conception of 
the mind, or is represented as in conflict with fact; The use of the moods and tenses in such 
unreal conditional sentences is explained at length in 169. 2. A. (1). a and E. The past tense 
forms of the subjunctive are often used after ohne dafl to make a statement modestly or cau- 
tiously. The present tense of the subjunctive is sometimes found in clauses of exception to 
represent the statement as only conceived, but the indicative is iii many cases more common, 
as the statement is felt as true, or the past subjunctive may be used instead of the indicative 
for the sake of modesty: So bleibt nichts iibrig, als daB man seine Krafte zusammennehme, 
zusammennimmt, or zusammennahme. For the mood after nur dafi see 168. I. 2. C. b. 
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ist das Buch zu empfcWen. Often the conjunction wenn alone or wcon or fills in 

with a predicate adiectivc or the ncgitiST nlcht rcprrvrnta the luborjl.nite clinv. ^ Gabs dnc 

Schuld? Wenn (i/w)»daiui~ ‘ | ' ■ “ , 

Die neueste, we ' ' " , . 


tonte . > . » man 
xmt Gewalt befre ' 


mes contnctttl to the infinilJt'c wtlli zu when the subject 


Dorf?*’ „Eme balbe Slunde zti fahrcii, uicniencj zu genen 
Dcr KomBdiendJchter scblen, nath seinem schllchtcn AnruK 
Plutos zu seln. In rntjlish the infinitive construction wiih for ■ 
are not identical, where in German the ebuy: form is ustnlJj cmj 


laitLii oil me wneci, &c. ^ ^ , , , » , • , 

Sometimes an attnbutive adjcctiw raodifjmK the subject takes the place of the conditional 
clause Em wahrer Freund hHtte anders gehandelt Eln Freund hKtle nnders gchondelt, 
wenn er wahr gewesen wSre). I' * " example of the old nt 

* w ' - ■ ct IS the pcfvjti lmpUc<l 

j ’s coming Schrelbo mlr, 


■ nci]in\ proposition is Ire 

quently omitted Wenn du es nur ■ ■ fee 1C3 1. A 16D. 2 I 

NoU 4 Al<! I »■- , , 


■ u 

n 


i, ULJJVllUtlU IIJKJ 

ich nun emmal nichts (zu tun welO] wie [Ichl zu lleben 

3 10) Sometimes the infinitive depe" 

just been mentioned m the principal 
die Tatsache anzuerkennen. The us 
clause has developed out of a compar 
parative clause 


II me tniiLpcndcnt \crb konnte). Und da 
w'eiG (Sudcrimnn's Dtc dm Ketl erfcdcrit 


Concessive Clause, * 

280. The concessive clause contains a concctlcd statement, which, tlio it i** 
^ m contrast or opposition to that of the principal proposition, is never- 
theless unable to destroy the validity of the latter (for conjunctions sec 238. 

1 the common use of the conjunctions wenn and ob 

employed m condmonal clauses) and often also by the question 
r^r2'thP subjunctive, as Illustrates m 23^1 A 

t 4, the concessive clause has in large measure developed out of the con- 
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ditional clause. But the frequent use of relative pronouns and adverbs, demon- 
strative forms such as so, trotzdem, &c., indicate that important materials 
have been derived from other sources. Examples: Vnd ob ich Alber (now 
albem) bin mit reden | So bin ich doch nicht alber in dem (now der) erkentnis 
(2. Cor. xi. 6). Irrtum ist Irrtum, ob ihn der groBte Mann, ob ihn der kleinste 
beging. Ob die Sonne scheint Oder (or Oder ob) der Regen in Stromen herab- 
gieJBt, er macht seinen Spaziergang. Ob es nahe sei oder weit, gehe ich. 
Und wird dir Guts geschehen, ob du auch wohl ein Sunder bist (Luther). 
Wiewohl du solches in deinem Herzen verbirgest, so weilS ich doch, dai3 du des 
gedenkest (id.). Ob man gleich iiber den erfochtenen Sieg das Tedeum an- 
stimmte, so gestand doch Wallenstein selbst seine Hiederlage. Obgleich die 
Alpen hoher sind als die Pyrenaen, so lassen sie sich doch leichter iiberschreiten. 
Dieser, obgleich er noch wenig gemalt hat, weltberiihmte Kiinstler hat groJBe 
Einnahmen. Obschon (or wennschon) er reich ist (conceded fact), or Ob (or 
wenn) er schon reich ist, ist er doch ungliicklich. Obgleich (or wenngleich) 
Karl es mir gesagt hat (fact), glaube ich es nicht, but Wenngleich (or wenn- 
schon, or auch wenn, or und wenn, or selbst wenn, but not obgleich or obschon) 
Karl es sagte (mere assumption), so glaubte ich es doch nicht. Ich komme, 
auch wenn es schneit (assumption), but obgleich (obwohl, &c.) es schneit 
(fact). So (or wie) wichtige Griinde der Minister auch vorbringen mochte, 
der Konig achtete nicht auf seine Worte. So sehr ich auch bat, er blieb bei 
seiner abschlagigen Antwort. Es mul5 doch heraus, wie (or so) gern ich es 
auch noch langer verschwiege. Fiir jede Seelenwunde, wie (or so) tief sie 
brennt, hat Zeit, die grohe Trosterin, den wahren Balsam. Wie (or so) Ver- 
brecher (pred. noun with the force of an adj.) dieser Mensch auch ist, so zeigt 
er doch Spuren besserer Gesinnung. Welch tapfer Haupt auch dieser Helm 
bedeckt (hat), er kann kein wiirdigeres zieren (Schiller). Trotzdem er schon 
,seit langerer Zeit sehr unwohl war, erfiillte er doch noch immer die Pflichten 
seines Amtes mit der grolSten Piinktlichkeit. Die Menschen Ho'mers, unbe- 
schadet dessen, daC sie bereits auf den Schultern ungezahlter Generationen 
stehen, erscheinen uns doch wie die Kinder, die Prometheus eben geformt hat 
(Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Griechische Tragodie7i, II, p. 14). Hier konnt’ ich 
meine Seele von mir hauchen, so mild und leise wie das Wiegenkind . . . , da 
(now da doch) fem von dir ich rasend toben wiirde (A. W. Schlegel). Du 
duldest die Strafe eines Schlemmers, da doch niemand ehrlicher gefastet hat 
als du (Riehl). Oft lobt man einen Gegenstand, wahrend man von dessen 
Unwert iiberzeugt ist. Er geht stets zu Fufie, wahrend er doch die schdnsten 
Pferde im Stalle stehen hat. Wenn (now da doch or obschon) ich in Wien nie 
ins Theater ging, ging ich beinahe taglich in Paris (Grillparzer). 

a. The adversative particle doch is frequently used for emphasis in the principal proposition. 

b. The clause is usually introduced by a concessive conjunction, but it may assume other 

forms: (1) The clause may be replaced by a proposition with normal or question order with 
the verb in the indicative or subjunctive. See 237. 1. A. d and 168. I. 2. A. (2) The imperative 
may take the place of the clause: Sei noch so dumm, es gibt doch jemand, der dich fiir weise 
halt. (3) A proposition with question order and a verb in the indie, or subjunc. may be used 
instead of the subordinate clause, as explained in 237. 1. A. b. Note 2. (4) Instead of a. conces- 

sive clause and a principal proposition we sometimes find two principal propositions connected 
by a co-ordinating conjunction, und doch, aber, dennoch, trotz'dem, often with zwar in the first 
proposition when aber, dennoch, or trotzdem follows: Du konntest dich jeden Tag vollstopfen 
und [konntest] doch mager bleiben = Auch wenn du dich jeden Tag vollstopftest, konntest du 
doph mager bleiben. Wir sind zwar arm, or Zwar sind wir arm, aber wir sind doch nicht un- 
gliicklich^ or dennoch or trotzdem sind wir nicht ungliicklich. For explanation and force of this 
construction see 267. 4 (3rd par.). (6) The concessive idea sometimes finds expression in an 
attributive element, either in the form of an attributive adjective or a relative clause: Diese 
alte Frau putzt sich noch gern! (= Diese Frau putzt sich noch gem, obgleich sie alt ist). Der 
Ungliickliche, der doch so bediirftig ist, konnte keine Unterstiitzung erhalten ( = Der Ungliick- 
liche konnte keine Unterstiitzung erhalten, obgleich er so bediirftig ist). See 266. 1, c. (6) The 
absolute accusative and nominative constructions sometimes take place of the concessive 
clause. See 266. B. a. b. (1), (2). Compare c below. 

_ c. Mood. The indie, is usually used if the clause is introduced by a conjunction. Some- 
times, however, the subjunctive is employed. See 168. I. 2. A. o, 2nd paragraph. If the clause 
is introduced by an interrogative pronoun or interrogative adverb the subjunctive is also still 
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qw 

of " ' 

Be 

get ■ ‘ 

as _ . 

6ubiunctivc is used, see 169. 1. B. 

in b abo\-e. See also 168. 1. 2. A. ... . . , , , . . » 

d. Abridgment. If the subj * that of the principal proposi- 
tion are identical the clause m participle, adicctive. or noun, 

or an adverb, but more comme (obglelch or obwohl): ObwonI 

er vom Schicksal gebeugt ist, t, strebt der Gute empor. Er 

kommt wohl nicht und wenn jfi, so kann er doch nur sehr spat kommen. Sometimes the con- 
junction is suppressed: Piinktlich sonst in seinem Dlenste, war er jetzt von der Regel flbge- 
Wi^en (Immermann). . , . , 

Sometimes in colloquial language tv hen the subjects arc not identical abridgment occurs. 
Dea 2. Mkrz bestieg ich den Vesuv^ obglelch bei trilbem und umwBlkteni GIpfel (Go^hc). Ob 
wahr, * . . — • • - . - . ... . - ^ 

Oder 

Herr * 

Schla 

IKf*. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

L ‘ \ ■ ohl filr dich sein, dafJ du dcinen Zweek er- 

: > ■ 1 .■* *■ . 1 ' » ■■ " *5. xVii). 

\ ■ r ; ■ ■ . ■ •'‘tte of, despite: In sbite of his or John's being 

■ .. '.r. '■ ; ■ er or Hans so fleiflig gewesen Ist* hat ihn 

der I/Chrer nicht gelobt. For further remarks on the gerund sec 272. C. g. 


Clause of Purpose, 

281. The clause of purpose or Jinal clause, as it is often called, states the 
purpose or direct end of the action of the principal proposition (for conjunctions 
see 238. 3. H) : Er soli schnell machen, daC er nicht zu spat kommt. Datum 
bin ich euch entgegengeeilt, daB ich euch wamen konnte- DaC die Hand 
gesichert bleibe, faCt man Kohlen an mit Zangen. Da warf Konradin seinen 
Handschuh vom Blutgeriiste herab, damit er dem Kdnig Peter von Amgoalen 
gebraebt werde. 

The clause of purpose is^ often used in elliptical sentences corresponding to 
the common elliptical infinitive construction in b (2nd par.) : DaC ich es mcht 
vergesse, [will ich dir sagen,] gestern war dein Bruder bei mir. DaC ich es 
kurz sage, ich will nicht. 

The idea of purpose often finds expression in other grammatical forms, such 
as object, subject, attributive substantive, relative clauses, and temporal clauses 
after bis and ehe. See 168. 1. 2. B. (1), (3), 169. 1. C. (1), (3). 

a. Mood. The subjunctive was always used here in oldest German as it alone could repre- 
sent the statement as a clause of purpose, i e. as something only planned or desired. After dis- 
come into use here, such as fluf daU ana the now more common damit 
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action described in the principal proposition, while they elsewhere denote a result as the effect of the activity or 
state indicated in the governing proposition. While the use of to and um zu here is contrary to the general principle 
observed in clauses of result, it should be regarded as a valuable modification and extension of this principle which 
should be encouraged rather than discouraged, as it is one of the tersest and most expressive constructions known 
to either language. 

The first examples of a double prepositional infinitive to express purpose are found m the classical literature of the 
M.H.G. period: Die her^ogin lost uf den stric, durch die schrift u? ^e lesenne an dem seile (Wolfram's Titurel, 154. 4) 
The duchess untied the chord in order to read to the end the writing on it, lit. untied the chord on account of the 
writing, in order to read on the chord to the end. The two prepositional phrases durch die schrift and ze lesenne both 
modify the verb lost uf. Instead of durch the preposition um soon became more common. Still later the noun after 
the preposition um came to be felt as the object of the following infinitive and the utn was construed as a connective 
introducing a contracted clause of purpose, as first seen in Low German; Dat is gescheen umme tho beholdende de 
vriheid dusser stat (Bcrichte und Aktenstiicke iiber die Ereignisse in Liibeck von 1405-140S, 404. 19) Dies ist geschehen, 
um die Freiheit dieser Stadt zu behaupten. In this old document of the fifteenth century it can be clearly seen that 
um is no longer a preposition governing a following noun, for its stands before the prepositional infinitive. This 
development may possibly have taken place earlier, but it is impossible to prove it as the tim usually stood before 
the substantive as in the original construction, where moreover it normally still stands. The occasional position of 
the um immediately before the prepositional infinitive indicates that the change has taken place. The construc- 
tion was at first little used and did not become common before the middle of the seventeenth century. This long 
period of development is explained by the simple fact that tim did not originally belong to the infinitive clause as a 
whole but to only one word in it, namely the substantive which followed it. It often requires many centuries for 
an entirely new syntactical structure to become established. Here the prepositional infinitive and the words asso- 
ciated with it slowly acquired the force of a subordinate clause of purpose with the distinctive conjunction um, which 
distinguished it from other kinds of subordinate clauses. It also differs from other subordinate clauses in that in- 
stead of a finite verb it has as verbal predicate a prepositional infinitive with a subject which has to be supplied from 
the context of the principal proposition. Thus tho slow to become established this construction has at length by 
virtue of its distinct form and pithy terseness become a decided favorite. In dialect other prepositions are used 
as conjunctions instead of um, as for instance for in Alsatian corresponding to older English for, as in Are ye come 
out as against a thief with swords and staves for to take me? (Matth. xxvi. 55): siine Exame gemacht fore Doktor 
zu ware ( = werden) (Karl Bernhard’s Sirajiburjer Wibble, 33). In English /or is still quite common here where the 
subject of the infinitive is not identical with the subject of the principal proposition: The lad pulled at his mother 
for her to take notice of him Der Junge zupfte an der Mutter, damit sie auf ihn aufmerksam werde. Compare 269. 
3. When the subject of the infinitive is the same as that of the principal proposition English uses in order here as a 
conjunction; I arose early in order to get the work done before noon. Quite similar to the infinitive clause of purpose 
with a distinctive conjunction, um in German and for and in order in English, is the German infinitive clause of man- 
ner with the conjunctions ohne and anstatt: Er verschwand, ohne ein Wort zu sagen. Man erzahlte ihm, anstatt 
ihn erzfihlen zu lassen. The infinitive with ohne first appeared in the fourteenth century, and was used much in 
the same way as um as described above. The infinitive with anstatt is modern and has arisen under the influence 
of the infinitive with um and ohne. The English infinitive /or-clause has a similar development. See 269. 3. 


Clause of Means. 

282. The clause of means indicates the means by which the effect mentioned 
in the principal proposition is produced: Da'durch daC du ihm trotzest, wirst 
du gar nichts von ihm erreichen. Ich erkannte ihn da'ran, daff er hinkte. 
Ihm gelang die Flucht aus dem Gefangnis, in'dem er die Wachter bestach. 
For the conjunctions used see 238. 3. I. In a formal sense many of these clauses 
are prepositional clauses, so that they may be classed under 272. D. 

c. Ahridgnient. The clause of means is sometimes contracted to an appositional participial 
clause: Mich am Stricke festhaltend, rettete ich mich ans TJfer Holding on to the rope firmly I 
came safe to the shore. This is the attributive or appositional type of clause structure de- 
scribed in 268. 4. English has gone much farther than German in developing this oId_ type 
of clause.^ In English it is often found in prepositional phrases in which the person implied in 
a possessive adjective or a genitive is the logical subject, the governing gerund the logical predi- 
cate, and the preposition the sign of subordination to the principal verb : By his or John's holding 
the ladder firmly I succeeded in climbing on to the roof Dadurch daB er or Hans die Leiter festhielt, 
gelang es mir, auf das Dach zu steigen, German is often similar to English when the subject 
of the principal verb serves as the subject of the gerund: By holding on to the rope firmly I 
came safe to the shore Durch Festhalten am Stricke rettete ich mich ans Ufer. For further 
remarks on the gerund see 272. C. g. 


Word-Order. 

283. The German word-order presents peculiar difficulties to the English- 
speaking student. One of the first things to learn is that word-order in a Ger- 
man sentence is intimately connected with accent. In German words are re- 
moved from their usual position and placed at the beginning of the sentence 
when they become emphatic, while in English we may accent words heavily 
without changing their position. The next important position in a German 
sentence is at the end. The least emphatic words are usually found near the 
middle of the sentence, and further on the words receive more stress as they 
approach the end. Also considerations of euphony influence word-order. Short, 
light objective or adverbial elements precede longer, heavier ones. Opposed to 
this freedom of placing words according to their logical or emotional importance, 
or the requirements of euphony, &c., are certain mere foonal grammatical prin- 
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ciples which have developed certain fixed types. Hence the whole subject must 
be studi^ in detail , . , j 

284. I. In German there are three word-orders: the verb m the second 
place, the verb m the first place, the verb in the last place. 

1. Verb tn the Sccotid Place. This word-order may assume two dmerent 
forms. The subject may stand m the first place with the verb in the second 
place* Der Vater liebt den Sohn. This form is called normal order. If any 
other word for emphasis, or to establish a nearer relation with what goes on 
before, or because it lies nearer in thought, stand in the first place, the verb 
still maintains the second place, followed usually by the subject in the third 
place* Auf Sonneusebein folgt Regen. This order is called inverted. 

a This division into normal and inverted order is now quite genera!, but not altogcj^cr 
scientific In earlier periods there is nO difference whatever bctv.tev\ these two orders The 
subject or any word in the predicate could for emphasis or to cstahhsh a nearer relation with 
what went on before, the first place, followed later 

by the \crb, which it tion in the sentence and only 

as a result of a long ime established in the second 

place immediately after the subject or the stressed object or adicrb introducing the sentence 
By reason of its importance the subject stood so often in the first place that this position has 
become functional, i e it now normally stands in the first phec even tho it w unimportant and 
unstressed The older order of things, however, is often still in force The subject still takes 
Its place at the head of the sentence when it becomes emphatic, cspecialh the intcrrogativcs, 
WCT, 'wefther, &.c , or a noun which has important modifiers Alle wlrklicne Kunst ^ruht auf 
der indmduelleii Freiheit und deni fr&hUchen I.eben' - " *' . ^ 

fil V — - ' ,1 


. 1 . ■ - ■ - ■ ■ 1 Ills personal pronoun is in a con 

trust still accented and then it stands at the head of *' is qn 

emphatic word and to establish a connection with wh - Er 

giDg von hinnen. aber dur HeG cr nls Erbe das halb zet 
These onginal ideas %*- i- > - ' ' jun u:l now oiicn little felt 

or not felt at all, as this It has become the form of 

expression suited to the ^ etlvity and easy movement, 

from which it only departs under the stress of emotion or for logical reasons, or in conlormity to 
fixed rules Thus where there are several subordinate clauses connected by und, oder, &c , 
t' ' ‘ ■ tendency after the conjunction to return to the 

I ■ ‘ gegendber, { und du verlangtest. was slch tdcht 

t ’’id) 'Wenci Sie einen IJtingen) erwisthen und 

haun ihm 'n paar 'nmter, dann werden sie’s wohl lassca (Use Lcskien's ScAmW, p 3 ) "Wer 
emen solchen Schntt untemimmt und den, Gott sci Dankl immer nocb fest ge/iigten D«u der 
Kirche zertnfmmera will und hat sich mcht besser alles vorher fiberiegt, der Jrann slch nur 


loi espeuai empha'* 
epics m accordana 
descriptive style 

L 1 I <■ oi me sentence as a grammaticil subject 

place is not the only emphatic position for the subject It may be made prominent 

ortefs'S25rii’'rr2“‘ "■= lun/rS'S 

f ‘1’'= 

xliabe Sg? answer, and may be called qiteUton order- 1st der 

fl;" n'™,* f"«d m the firet place 

Of nearer relation with what went on before, 

(jf this older order of thinea aitint 1 oa " " . 

quesuons •- ‘ < 

because of I 

nur das B ilAme at dochl Rclcbe 

nachKaiLMHui i_unuMre bl> A d /< anrJ •»«» r i n t Sle dieses Jahr wieder 

stress of the verb were^also cLmon in certam^vLi this position and 

« important to the thought iThtemi^rprmi^ sentence where the verb 

ugnt in literary German this order m declarative sentences is now 
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restricted to definite groups of cases, which are given in 287. B. ^ In popular and colloquial 
language, however, the earlier freedom of placing a verb at the beginning of even a declarative 
sentence is still quite common. See 261. II. B. 6, also 286. A. c, 

3. Yerh in the Last Place. This is the order of a subordinate clause, and is 
usually called transposed order: Die Sterne erscheinen uns deswegen so Mein, 
weil sie so weit von uns entfernt sind, 

a. Historical Development of the Word-order. In the oldest as well as modern German and 
English the verb could stand in the second place between subject and object, but in older English 
and in oldest and modern German it can also stand in the^ second place after an adverb or object. 
In the oldest period it also often in both languages stood in th^ first place in emphatic statement 
and narrative, and survivals of this usage still often occur in German in emphatic statements 
and ballads, as indicated in 287. B (7) and (8), but in the normal declarative sentence the verb 
stood at the end, almost regularly so in oldest English and quite commonly so in oldest German, 
indicating a still greater regularity in pre-Germanic. This was in conformity with a general 
principle of the older normal word-order that modifiers of a word should precede it. This old 
word-order with the verb at the end preceded by its modifiers corresponds to the order found in 
old group-words (247. 2. a), where the governing word stands at the end preceded by its modifiers. 
This old word-order was based upon a mere grammatical principle. As the modifiers were not 
originally inflected they could only be felt as modifiers' by having a fixed position. Thus they 
always preceded the governing verb. This old order was later in the inflectional period often 
disturbed by reserving for the end the important modifier or modifiers of the verb, in order to 
create the feeling of suspense and thus increase the emphasis. As the verb was thus not the 
center of attention and was often weakly stressed it gradually settled into the weakly stressed 
position after the subject or the strongly accented object or adverb which often introduces the 
sentence. Besides this rhythmical principle there was also a psychological force active in estab- 
lishing the verb in this position. The verb contains the basal idea of the predication, so that 
there was often, especially in long sentences, a tendency to bring it near the subject in order 
that subject and predicate together might at the outset make clear the general line of thought 
arid thus relieve the tension somewhat and make it possible to concentrate the attention upon 
the important details which were to be presented later. In course of time this position of the 
verb became fixed, so that the originally emphatic order became the new normal or inverted order 
as they exist to-day. In English the tendency to place the subject before and in the vicinity of 
the verb is very much stronger and more universal than in German, for it almost invariably 
takes place in all declarative sentences in both the principal proposition and the subordinate 
clause, but in English it has never been an absolute requirement that the verb should follow the 
subject immediatdy as in German, as in Hans tut es oft, in English John often does it. In English 
the tendency to place the subject before the verb and thus indicate the grammatical relations 
by means of the word-order manifested itself in early times and century after century became 
stronger and stronger, so that the distinctive case forms of nouns and adjectives gradually as 
useless inflections disappeared in whole or in part. In German the case forms have been largely 
preserved as they are still often needed to make clear the grammatical relations. Here also 
the older normal word-order with, the verb at the end of the sentence still survives in poetry. 
See 288. B. c. It has also been preserved in prose and poetry in the subordinate clause. The 
main reason for the preservation of the old order here seems to be that the subordinate clause 
had the same word-order and stress as a compound or old group-word (247. 2) — stressed verbal 
element preceded by a stilly stronger stressed modifier — and gradually developed into a some- 
what similar speech unit with the same fixed word-order and stress. The free stressing of im- 
portant words in the principal proposition by placing them in important positions has gradu- 
ally associated with the normal or inverted order the idea of positive assertion with the emphasis 
upon certain words, while the set word-order and stress of the subordinate clause arouses the idea 
of a compact unit, a thought, an impression, or a feeling as a whole without special reference to 
particular words: Noch heute geht er and Ich bestehe darauf, noch heute geht er, but Ich 
bestehe daratif, dafi er noch heute geht I insist upon it thaty &c., where darauf points to the 
thought of the following clause as a whole. After negatives and verbs expressing mere feeling 
the normal or inverted word-order with their idea of positive assertion and definite emphasis 
upon certain words often cannot be used at all: Ich glaube, heute geht noch ein Zug, but Icb 
glaube kaum, dafi heut noch ein Zug geht and Ich bin keineswegs iiberzeugt, dafi du recht hast. 
Ich freue niich riesig, d^ du gekommen hist (not du hist gekommen). Es tut mir sehr leid, 
dafi du dich gekrankt fiihlst (not du fiihlst dich gekrankt). In Ich weifi, du bist ein braver 
Jxmge there is in the subordinate clause with normal word-order the warmth of positive assertion, 
while in Ich weifi, dafi du ein braver Junge bist we feel in the subordinate word-order the tone 
slightly cooler, i.e. we feel the utterance as a calm objective statement of a fact, a thought as a 
whole. In the transposed order the verb is never weakly stressed as often in normal and in- 
verted order, but always distinctly stressed as the verbal element in old group-words, as Kopf- 
verletzimg, altho often with a little less force than other words yet with an unmistakable accent 
as the subordinate clause, like an old group-word, is felt as a thought as a whole, a fact, an essential 
element of which is the idea contained in the verbal element: Minister Gerber tritt (weakly 
stressed) am 1. Oktober in den Ruhestand, but Ich wundere mich, dafi Minister Gerber in den 
Ruhestand tritt (distinctly stressed). Wo wohnt (weakly stressed) der neue Burgermeister? 
but Nein, wo der neue Bflrgermeister w6hnt! (distinctly stressed), as the attention is not directed 
to any word in particular but to the thought as a whole, namely surprise that the mayor would 
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reside m such i house As in the list cximplc German often employ's the tnnsposcil order m 
mdependent propositions to represent the uttennee not as an isscrtion with cxrtim importint 
detads but as a mere thought or impression as a whole 1 lUwisc in cu mg a dchntlt commind 
to be carried out at once we m) SchUeQo mir die Haustilr with distinct cmphisis ujwn tl c 
impcratn-c to indicate tmmctliatc action but to impress the thought as a whole upon somcont s 
mind we say DaO du mlr heutc abend die HiiustOr schllcUtl In dirirting n question to some 
one we M) Wie heiDt denn dcin Bruder? If however the question is not un lcr»too<| we do 
not uMiilU repeat the exact words but reproduce the thought as a wholt m transposetl order 
Wie dcin Bruder heiCt’ 


11 Th(sc difTerent word-orders arc discussed «;omcwlnt in detail in the fol 
lowinp articles, but a number of still smillcr details can only l)c Icirnctl from 
practical acquaintance with the lanpnpc The word-order, ns it is has onh 
after a long penod of dcaclopmcnt a«;suinc(l its present form Earlier usapt 
IS still reflected occasionaII> m poctr> and clcMtctl lanKuapc in general, as is 
mentioned below and m 237, tn the treatment of transposed word-order 


Norvwl Order 
I General Statement 

286 1 Order of Words This order is, first the subject with all its modi- 

fiers then the simple \erb or in compound tenses the auMhar>, followed by the 
modifiers of the \crb Goethe, der am 28 August 1749 auf die Welt kam, hnt 
im geistigen Leben Deutscblands gewukt, wio erne gewaUigc Naturerscheinung 
im physischen gewirkt hhtte 
2 Normal order is found 

a In independent dcclarati\c sentences Ich trage immcr die Schuhe vorn 
eckig I aiwa>s wear square-toed shoes A declarative sentence often has the 
force of a command Ich habe Hunger *= Gib mir zu essen 
b In questions m which the intcrrogati\c word or phrase is itself the sub- 
ject of the sentence Wer kommt denn allcs? Who all arc coming’ Wesson 
Hut liegt auf dem Tische? This form of questions is often u«cd to express a 
wish Wer von euch hilft imr? 

c Often in other interrogative sentences, which arc distinguished from 
declarative sentences only by the rising inflection or in pnnt b\ the punctuation 
Und Sie haben das im Emste geglaubt? And you really believed that’ Such 
sentences usually axpress doubt or surprise In connection with nicht wahr 
ts he nol, has he ttol, ts she tiot, has she not, must you no/, &c , w Inch ma> introduce 
the sentence or close it, this order is much used in questions whicli confident^ 
expect an afFirmativc answer Es ist heute schones Wetter, nicht wahr? It is 
fine weather to-day, isn t it? Nicht wahr, sie kann schbn smgen? SIic can sing 
beautifully, can’t she? 

d In wishes the normal order may be used Sec 168 I I B a 
e In commands which are expressed by the indicative Sec 177, I B A c 
nol 1 A nonnal order is also sometimes used in subordinate clauses See 
23/. 1 A fl, d,j, and Note 1 under b 


II Detailed Statement 

general rule for the position of the morli- 
fiers of the subject is that adjcctn es and 
an adverb (see B a Note (1), (2), (3), 

appositive or genitive cither precedes or ■■ 

W«kt“fehlln" fsfemTote wen gelUhrt Ein Glaube, welchem die 

“pT’T Ka.s«s 

nnfl an appositive IS described in 266 II 1 G o. Ill 1 A B 
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and often stands at the head of the sentence, whether it modifies the subject or 
an object. See 256. II. 1. H. o. 

b. The adjective and participle sometimes stand after the subject. See 104. 
2. B. a and b‘, 111. 9; 137. 1. a. 

c. All modifiers of an attributive adjective or participle must stand before 
it: Der gegen seinen Bescliiitzer fiir die empfangenen Wohltaten in hohem 
Grade dankbare Eoiabe libernahm freudig den gefahrlichen Auftrag. Das auf 
dem Tische liegende Buch. When, however, such adjectives and participles 
follow the governing noun the adjective or participle may either stand after their 
modifiers, or before them if the modifiers are to be made prominent: dieser 
Mann, auf seinen Rang so stolz, or so stolz auf seinen Rang. 

d. An adverb or prepositional phrase that modifies the subject usually fol- 
lows it, but sometimes it precedes. See 266. IV. 2 and VI. 

e. An appositional noun, adjective, or participle, which precedes the sub- 
ject, not as an attributive modifier, but as the equivalent of an adverbial clause, 
must like adverbs cause inversion: Ein geborener Herrscher (= weil er ein 
geborener Herrscher war), regierte er die Gemiiter der Menschen, wie der 
Wind die Wellen zwingt. 

B. Word-order of the Predicate. The personal part of the verb follows the 
logical subject. The general rule for the word-order of the modifiers of the 
verb is that the important words gravitate towards the end of the sentence 
and the less important, as personal or reflexive (see 218. 1. a) pronouns, stand 
near the verb. The following points should be carefully mastered: 

a. The verb, or in compound tenses the auxiliary, must follow the logical 
subject immediately, and hence no adverbial expressions or clauses must be 
allowed to stand between subject and verb as in English: Ich besuche ihn oft 
I often visit him. Die Griechen walzten, damit ihre eigene Schwache verdeckt 
bliebe, alle Schuld des Verlustes auf ihn The Greeks, in order that their own 
weakness might remain concealed, threw all blame for the loss upon him. 

Note. To this important rule there must be added, however, a few exceptions: (1) Often a few adverbial expres- 
sions, as nur only, wenigstens at the least, jedenfalls at any rate, fiir meine Person t or fiir meinen Teil, or meiaes- 
teils /or vty pari, and the concessive terms freilich to he sure, in der Tat iitdecd, wie ich zugeben muB as I must confess 
&Cm modify not the verb, but only the subject, and hence may follow it, and thus stand between subject and verb: 
Ich wemgstens habe nichts gesehen I for my part have seen nothing, (2) A few adverbs as besonders specially, 
vorziiglich particularly, vor allem above all, &c., especially emphasize the subject, and may follow it: Dein Bruder 
besonders hat sich in der letzten Zeit gegen mich sehr freundlich bewiesen. (3) Partitive and adversative con- 
junctions or adverbs, as einerseits on the one hand, ander(er)seits on the other hand, aber, indessen, jedoch however, 
dagegen, hingegen on the other hand, &c., which represent the subject as sharing in an action or as being in contrast 
to another subject, may follow the subject: Seine Kranklichkeit einerseits, seine Tragheit anderseits waren ihm 
ein groBes Hindernis. ^ Alle waren fiber den frechen Mordanfall auf den Fursten auBer sich, dieser im Gegenteil 
(or hingegen) verier keinen Augenblick die Fassung. (4) Sometimes adverbs or adverbial phrases, tho true adverbial 
elements in form, are felt as the equivalent of adj. modifiers, and follow the subject: Das Haus da (=das da 
steht) gehdrt mir The house there belongs to me. Die Treibjagd am 3. Januar ( = die am 3. Januar stattfand) brachte 
fiber hundert Menschen auf die Beine. (5) A clause sometimes stands before the verb when it refers to the thought 
contained in the predicate as a whole rather than to the verb itself: Der Turmel (literary society in Berlin in the 
yearn 1827-77), was nicht gleichgultig war und deshalb hier mit erwahnt werden tnag, besaB auch ein nicht unbe- 
^achtliches Vermdgen (Fontane), (6) A phrase, clause, or sentence is often inserted parenthetically between sub- 
ject and verb: Die Stiftungsfeste, wie gesagt {as already mentioned), waren gut- Dein Bruder, wenn du es durch- 
wUlst, hat das Geld genommen; er, um frei von der Leber zu sprechen, ist der Dieb* Der Knabe — 
Wilhelm hieB er — antwortete: Ich weiB es nicht- 

b. In sentences containing a compound tense and also those containing a 
separable prefix or a predicate adjective, the grammatically important word of 
the predicate, i.e. participle, infinitive, separable prefix, predicate adjective or 
noiin,^ usually stands at the end of the sentence, as this word-order has become 
functional. For fuller treatment of this important word-order see 216. II. 1. A. 
This word-order is observed even where the participle is used instead of a past 
tense. See 183.^ 1. G. Besides the points discussed in 216. II. 1. A, the following 
additional details should be noted: 

_ aa. Auxiliary infinitives stand after perf. participles, altho less heavily stressed: Sie dfirften 
sich geirrt haben You have probably made a mistake. Wir miissejQ wohl beide zugleich darauf 
gekommen sein We must have both hit upon that idea at the same time. A deoendent infinitive, 
.however, precedes a participle: Ich habe ihn konunen gesehen. 

hh. The predicate noun, adjective, or participle is followed by a perf. participle or infinitive 
altho the latter are less heavily stressed: Er ist ein tiichtiger Mann geworden. Sie ist schon 
gewesen. Sie wird ihnen nahe bleiben. Er wird ein tiichtiger Mann geworden sein He has 
probably become a good, solid man. Here belongs the predicate participle in the passive voice, 
which must always be followed by the participle or infinitive of werden: Der Schuler ist geldbt 
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wdrden. Er wxrd gelfibt warden For further details concerning the word order and stress 

here see 216 II 1 A (3rd par ), 178.2 D c and c , u t. . f t 

here see infinitne precedes Die Pfichste Folge 

schen pohtischcn Hegemonie In dlcsem 

“ . s Deutsche Ceschichle, 7. 2, p 0-10). 

^ I .. u -I t — — «--» -* — < -r *•'- ~ 4. t — 


m thoucht to the co\'cming infinitivT: or participle that it is felt as forming a group \\ith it, it 
precedes the governing word Ich werde ru firbcitcn hi ben. Sie haben slch nicht davon ru 
befrfiien gewdAt. Er bat es nicht ru tda vermacht , , n i -u 

Unemphatic dati\-e objects, especially unstressed personal pronouns and the reflexive Slcb, 
may introduce the clause in German while in English the 
first place in the clause Er lieD dem Armen durch cinet 
bread to be given to the poor fellov LaD dir d&s (or also di 
dd A single adverb, a genitive, or dative moddjrvng a 
precede it but a phrase or longer expression ma> also foil 

gebOrtig He is a native of that place Er ist der dcutscheu opiuuie jiiacuug iic ran speak, and 
understand German Ve— * *' j - « o • i- _ • 

Frankreich gebUrtig, or I ■ ■ 

erfreut, but Ich bm sehr 

lows when some word m . ■ ■ 

mSghchst ungflnstig gewf 
teien zu vermitteln- 

ee A participle which has the form of an infinitive ma> stand at the end of a sentence or 
before the dependent infinitive and its modifiers, fcc 178 J B e 
ff Sometimes in both normal and question order other w-ords can follow an infinitive or 
participle contrary to the general rule that infimtu c and pirticiplc must stand at the end This 
exceptional order was common in older German, and it is not infrequent m the vigorous prose 
of our own time whenever it seems best for sake of emphasis to phcc some important modifier 

of the verb at the end of ' ““ * ‘ ’ 

^st du die Schmerxen * 

Vo “«5 “ 

he infinitive or participle Ich behauptCi &uf 
verflflchen im Lehpn ffiTijn»rmnn'« 

Kramer, I, p 2b) 

On the other hand, this irregular feature is a regular characteristic feature of the German 
epoken by Jews who have not eradicated all traces of Hebrew or other foreign influence from 
their language Die Paplere smd gewesen m unsrer Stadt, elner hat sle gekriegt von elncm 
* ‘ t ^ (Vcitcl Itzig in I rc>tag'a •Se// 


IZ 

predicat 


predicat • . | 

functior biiesa upon ine individual words, and hence the 

regulanty with which we find these words in their position at the close of the sentence How- 
Placed upon the individual words in these functions, they arc 
placed at the h^d of the sentence SchBn }st das Wetter heute nicht Gegeben habe ich Ihm 
JnaSh? sondem nur geUehen Sc^eibcn hStte er doch wcnlgsfens gekonnt The 
separable prefix only rarely thus introduces the sentence, and that usually in poetry, preferring 

111 H (sSiilFcr) Sc? 


OIK me cuu OI me senrence z,urucKe Die 

^ J®'" manner of writing the prefix here 
»n If an infinitive or participle beloncs to 


that the kno°wn°^n?v,'„n?'f elsewhere in the predicate, 

ibo ol t less important and unaccented word comes first and 

fh,el, I® attention is to be ipecSr^alled and 

wh.ch consequently bears the accent, follows A longer. heav“er^™rd often 
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for the sake of euphony follows a shorter word. The following applications of 
these points are to be especially noted, but it must be borne in mind that these 
positions, tho the common ones, are not absolute, and hence will change at 
once when the relative importance and accent of the objects change. 

aa. If there are two acc. objects, one of the person and one of the thing, the object of the 
thing will follow if it is a noun, but will precede if it is a pronoun, as it already will have been 
referred to, and hence is the less important word: Der Lehrer lehrte den Schuler (or ihn, if the 
person has been mentioned) den richtigen Ausdruck. But: Ich weiC den richtigen Ausdruck 
nicht. Lehre ihn mich. Of course the pronominal object of the thing may follow when it be- 
comes the more important or a longer, heavier word: Der Schuler lemt den richtigen Ausdruck, 
Der Le^er lehrt ihn denselben (instead of ihn ihn). 

There can also be two objects of another kind, the first one the object, of the principal verb, 
the following one the object of the dependent infinitive: Die Sage laCt Zeus den Kxonos ent- 
thronen. The word-order here has gradually become fixed, as without a set. order the thought 
would often be obscured. In accordance^ with the older freedom of position here, however, 
we still often find the object of the infinitive before the object of the principal verb, especially 
in case of pronominal objects: Man durfte es ihn natiirlich nicht merken lassen (Beyerlein’s 
Jena oder Sedan?, I). 

Note, The contracted form of es often by way of exception follows a pronominal acc. of the person when no es- - 
pecial emphasis of the person is involved : Ich wei]3 das Richtige nicht. Lehre es mich or Lehre mich’s. The con- 
tractions ihn’s and nns’s, however, are not used, and hence here the regular forms es ihn and es uns must be employed. 

bb. When there are two objects, a dat. and an acc., the dat. precedes if the acc. is a noun 
or any pronoun other than a personal or reflexive pronoun : Ich scMeb meinem Fretmd (or ihm) 
einen Brief (or dies). Seine Mittel eriaubten ihm dies. 

Note. Of course the dat. follows when it becomes more prominent than the acc., especially when it is modified 
by a clause: Franz reichte seinem Bruder den Brief, but Franz reichte den Brief seinem Bruder. Ich empfehle 
diesen Kiaben meinem Freunde, der sich gewiG seiner annehmen wixd. 

cc. Of two objects, a dat. and an acc., the acc. precedes if it is a personal or reflexive pronoun: 
Heute friih brachte die Post einen Brief aus China fiir Ta (name). Ich gab ihn ihm (Heyking’s 
Brief ey die ihn nicht erreichten). Ich sagte es ihm. Er nahm ihn sich znm Muster. Ein Scherz, 
wie er ihn sich oft erlaubt. Er entzog sich mir. 

Note. The following exceptions are common: (1) The contracted form of es often follows the dat., especially 
the datives mir, dir, sich: Gib es mir, or Gib mir*s. (2) The ethical dative (258. 3. C), which is usually weakly ac- 
cented, can stand before the acc. of a pronoun: Schilt ihn mir, or mir ihn nicht, den lieben Jungenl (3) Of course 
the dat. follows the acc. if it is the more important and emphatic of the two: Ich bedarf eines Rates von Ihnen. Wollen 
Sie mir ihn geben? Here both the dat. and the acc. object have already been brought to the attention of the person 
addressed, but the thing represented by the acc. is the point towards which the attention is more particularly directed. 
Notice in the following sentences the shifting of position according to fine shades of meaning:, Ach bleib nur, Lotte! 
Ich bringe dir ihn (i.e. den Kaffee) schon (Beyerlein’s Ddnion Othello, 1, 5). Die (i.e. die Blumen) will ich mir aber 
alle aufheben, imd wenn sie verwelkt sind, presse ich sie mir (ib., 1, 5). Ach was, dumm! — Kind! Das ware 
schlimm! Bin ich doch selbst dein Lehrer gewesen imd hab’ dich mir herangezogen, so wie ich dich haben wollte 
(ib., 1, 7). 

dd. If there are an accusative and a prepositional or genitive object, the acc. precedes: Er 
schrieb einen Brief an seinen Frexmd. Der Konig zieh den Herzog des Verrates. 

ee. The preceding rules for the position of objects must of course be set aside if one of the 
objects is an interrogative or relative pronoun, for these must always stand at the beginning of 
the sentence; Was schreiben Sie Ihrem Freimd? 

d. Oyder of Adverbs. Here as elsewhere in the predicate the rule holds that 
the unimportant words stand nearest the personal part of the verb, and the 
important ones gravitate towards the end of the sentence. Adverbs usually 
observe the following order; Time^ Place^ Manner Cause^ Purpose: Er kehrt 
heute von Paris mit seinem Freunde wegen Familienverhaltnisse und zur 
Regelung seiner Geschafte zuriick. An adverb of degree stands at or near 
the end of the sentence, usually following objects and other adverbs: Er fordert 
diese Woche die Arbeit sehr. Ich weiche heute hier imter diesen Verhaltnissen 
von meinem Vorhaben keineu Schritt zuriick. The following details should 
be carefully noted: 

aa. For the sake of euphony a short word often precedes a heavier one or a phrase, altho 
according to the usual rule it would follow it: Ich reiste gem nach Paris# 

bb. Of^veral adverbs the more general precede the more specific: Wir reisen morgen friih 
imi sechs Uhr 60 Minuten ab. D er Polizist fand den Betrunkenen auf der Fahrstrafie im Drecke 
liegen. Of course the word of more general meaning follows if it is to be made emphatic: Ich 
beauftragte ihn, meinem Kutscher zu sagen, er moge sich um acht Uhr morgens zur Weiterfahrt 
bereit halten. ' 

cc. As the idea of place is important with verbs of rest, arrival, and departure there is a strong 
tendency to make here the position of an adverb of time before an adverb of place functional 
even where the idea of time is more important: Er war vierzehn Tage hier. Er ist vor vierzehn 
Tagen hier angekommen. Ich ging aufs Feld xmd blieb den lieben langen Tag da. Even here 
time follows place if its importance is quite marked: Diese steineme Bank mit den Greifen- 
kSpfen war hier vorhfn nicht gestanden (Thomas Mann’s Kdnigliche Hoheit, p. 84). With 
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other verbs this order U the rule if the element of time is more important than that 
Ich irine aufs Feld und grub da den lieben langen Tag. 

dd Postiton of Neiotwes. Originally nicbt was an adverbial accusative of degree 
g. Note '2) and like an adverb of degree it still often stands at or near the end of the 

following objects and othe- T) • ^ _ w. • 

der Arbeit nicht haben? ‘ _ ‘ ‘ • 

to seek the place before a ' '• 

niebt werden, er ist es sc .1 ' - 

fiber deinen tlnsinn lach 
at the end and the newer 
means als Einzahl, aber d ■ . . ' , ' 


of place: 

(see 146. 
sentence 


i 




. ■ stand before it: Er ist sebr alt. 

e. OrdcK when iheTe qtc both Advetbs and Objects. Of the luodifiers of the 
verb, adverbial elements are of less importance as a rule than noun objects and 
hence precede them, but pronominal objects precede adverbial elements: Der 
Furst verlieh aus Dankbarkeit dem Feldberrn diese Wurde. Sie sprechen 
voUkommen gut Deutsch. Er iibertragt mit schneller Besonnenheit semem 
Adjutanten. die Verfolgung der Feinde. Er sagte es mir gestem mit grofier 
Freude. An adverbial modifier usually precedes a prepositional object: Er 
spricht oft von ihm, von seinem Sohne. 

aa. Adverbs of place usually follow an accusative or dative object, but precede a preposi- 
tional object: Wir konnten das Buch nirgends im Hause fmden, but Die warten hicr in der 
Nahe auf euren Wmk. , , , r- . „ • 

hb Of course emphasis can reverse the usual order of objects and adverbs. Especially in 

-J- ...I 1 ~ \ after objects. Ich sah dicsen Heira 

. ■ ; I .1 ‘ sehr gern, Even a personal pronoun 

by an accented word: Er befond sich 


C. Order of Adjective Modifiers. The adjective modifiers of any noun 
whether in the subject or predicate have exactly the same word-order as the 
modifiers of the subject (see A) : Kein Dichter oder Denker hat nach Luthers 
Zeiten einen in soviel Richtungen gleichzeitig wirkenden, vier aufeinanderfol- 
gende Generationen voUdurchdringenden EinfluB gehabt als Goethe (Hermann 
Grimm’s Goethe, Einleitung). 

c. For the cases where the adjective follows its governing noun see 104. 2. B. a and b' 111. 9: 
137. 1. 0. 

h. The pronominals dies-, jen-, all- precede possessives, as in English. Formerly also 
bold- had precedence here. See 139. 1. d. Note 2. (6). 


* Inverted Order. 

286. In this word-order the predicate, an object, an adverbial word, phrase, 
or clause, or the expletive es, occupies the first place, the verb stands in the second 
place,' and the subject then follows immediately or at an interval of several 
words. If the subject is a personal pronoun or the indefinite it must 
follow the verb immediately: Dann beruhigte er sich. Oft muB man sich 
selber helfen. This rule has become perfectly rigid for personal pronouns, 
so that they must follow the verb immediately when used as subject even tho 
they are heavily stressed: Heute muBt dd ihn besuchen. Aside from personal 
pronouns hpvier and more prominent pronominal subjects follow weaker oro- 
nommal objects: Dann kann mir dds alles nichts niitzeii. Dann neieten sich 

iTsualWon erkanntett mich einige. Substantival sub- 
jecte usually follow pronominal objects because they are heavier and more im- 

MeS-a ' I^r‘“ undurchdriuglicher Wall der S^plATn 

Menp. In Geman it would be impossible to place the light object sich after 
the heap^ and important subject ein undurchdringlicher Wall. When on the 
other hand, the predirate is heavy and important the reflexive as a oart of the 
predicate sometimes follows the subject: Als Gottlieb Bansch sich^zum Fin 
steigen m Bewegung setzte, hing MSimchen sich mit beiden HMen 
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Hand (W'ildenbruch’s Dcr Lclztc, p. 57). The position of the reflexive here 
after the subject is becoming more common in recent literature, but the old 
position before the subject is still the more common one. When both subject 
and object are nouns the usual order is subject — object: Endlich besiegte der 
Ritter den Tiirken. Altho this rule is quite firm in modern usage it is not yet 
perfectly rigid, for the subject may still follow the substantival object when it 
becomes prominent, as in the following example from Mommsen’s Romhehe 
Gcschichtc, III, p. 240: Damals wohnten die Kelten in offenen Flecken, jetzt 
umgaben ihre Ortschaften wohlgefiigte Mauem. This order differs from the 
normal order in that some word from the predicate, or the expletive es, takes 
the first place and the subject takes the position after the verb, or in compound 
tenses after the auxiliar^^ In other respects the position of the words is in 
general retained as in normal order. 

Compare older English: Now has he land and beefs (Shakespeare’s Henry IF, 
Second Part, 3, 2). Tin's older usage sometimes still survives after accented 
words that are closeh'" connected with the verb in thought, as a predicate noun 
or adjective, a negati^'e or restrictive word or phrase, strongly stressed so or 
such, and sometimes accented adverbs of lime or place: Most grdteful were they 
for my offer. Ndwhcrc docs he say anything on this point. He quickened his pace 
and s6 did I. Only 6ncc did he deviate from this principle. In general, however, 
there has not been for many centuries a live feeling for this old construction as 
it was destroyed long ago by the newer principle of always putting the subject 
before the verb, as explained in 284. I, 3. a. 

The leading points as to the use of this order and the particulars concerning 
the word-order are as follows: 

A. Use of Inverted Order. This order is used: 

a. Just as in English, as the usual form for a question introduced by an 
interrogative word which is not the subject of the verb: Was gibt es Neues? 
Warum kommt er? Wie geht’s? The same form is also often used in exclama- 
tions: Wie schon ist das Wetter! Was hat er schon durchgemachtl This 
evclaniator}' form is an old type of sentence out of which questions with the 
^amc word-order have probably developed, differentiating themselves from 
ovclamations as in English by a different tone. In these exclamations we some- 
times find the transposed word-order instead of the inverted, as they have been 
influenced by the exclamatory^ type described in 288. B. b: Wie schon das Wet- 
ter ist! Was er schon durchgemacht hat! Instead of the inverted or the 
transposed word-order here we still have the old verbless type of sentence (260. 
a): Wie schon! 

The interrogative Avord stands in tlic first place in accordance with the old 
Germanic principle that the emphatic word stands first in the sentence. The 
interrogative word is even brought fonvard from the subordinate clause to the 
licginning of the principal proposition just as in English: Wo wollen Sie, dafi ich 
anfangen soil? (Lcr-ring), now more commonly Wo soil ich anfangen?, as Germans 
.ue beginnipg to avoid the old construction, which is still common in English. 

b. i he invcricfl order is used whenever for some rhetorical reason a Avord or 
an txprc.'-'ion is brought focAA'ard from the predicate and placed at the head of 
the .‘-entence, and hence its use is a matter of stAdc. Words are thus in general 
broudit forward for the following reasons. (1)'A Avord or AA'ords containing a 
rt ference to a proccfling sentence or connected Avith it in thought are naturally 
!‘riiught fnrA'.'nrd, so that that AA'hich is stated in the one sentence and is noAA' 

may })ecome the sure foundation for the next, upon AA'hich the thought 
can {«■ furtht r built tip and enlargt^l; Er war ZAvar ein grofier Redner, Schrift- 
stellor und Feldhcrr, nber jedes davon ist er mir geworden, Aveil er ein A^ollen- 
deter St.intsmann Acnr. Ileie jedes davon, referring as it does to the foregoing 
v.«ord Rcdncr, Schriftstellcr, Fcldhorr, ?erA’c.-' nicely as a foundation upon Avhicli 
t»* build a new thought. In older German such AA'ords Avere often brought 
forv.rrd from tiie ''Ulioidinaie cl ui-(‘ to the beginning of the principal proportion: 
Aid nlle diese Frngen A'.'ird Ihnen Iljr Herz sngen, dnfi Sie mir die Antworl 
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scbuldig Sind (H, v. Klein's Tl'cribc, 5, 310. 5). now more commonly DaD Sie 
mir auf alle diese Fragen Antwort schuldig sind, wird Ihnen Ihr Herz sagen. 
(2) Words take the first place which lie nearest In thought, especially such as 
Rive us a general idea of the situation, so that the mind may be prepared for 
that which follows: Tief unten zu unseren Fiiflen lag wie im bangen Traurne 
die Stadt Freiburg ndt ihren zerstreuten, malt schimmemden Licntcm. In 
older German such words were often brought fonvard from the sub^inate 
danse to the beginning of the principal proposition: Auch auf dem Theater 
glaube ich, daC sie Gluck machen werdc (Goethe's Brirfe, 20, 195, .>), now Auch 
auf dem Theater^ glaube ich^ wird sie GlOck machen. (3) Any word or tvords 
may for especial emphasis be brought fonvanl from tlic predicate and be placcrl 
at the beginning of the proposition : Er hat sehr vielcs unternommen, gclfingen 
ist ihm niebts, tingewirkt auf ibn kann es (das lebensvoile Landscbailsbild) 
frellich. in diesen friihesten Jahren noch nicht haben (Otto Harnack^ SchilUr, 
p. 0). Bis der Wwe kommen wird, und — kSmmcn wird er (Ludu ig’s Afnfcfca- 
66cr, 1). Man mag Cornelius heute verehren oder gleichgUlUg an ihm vorUber- 
gehen: I^ben tut i25h If. B. a. bh, 2nd paragraph) er und Ubcrlfibcn wird er 
viele noch (Hermann Grimm in Deutsche Rundschau, Ma}' 1S9D, p. 255). For 
other examples of this emphatic position for the prfect participle and the in- 
finitive sec 261. II. B. c. bbt 3rd par. On the other hand, the inrmitivc sometimes 
stands at the beginning of the proposition not for emphasis but in onler that the 
auxiliary may come into the unusual and hence emphatic pos’nion at or near 
the end of the sentence: Wer soHte heUen? Ihr Vater? Ach, XJnsinnl Aber 
gehoUea vrerden mdCtel MdBtel (Hans HofTmann’s luxin der Schreckljchct 
chap. \^I). A verb in a simple tense Cannot, like a participle or an inrinUivc, 
be put in the first place for emphasis. Sec B. b below. The dative and ac- 
cusative can be brought forward from the prc<licatc: Nicht mIr gab er das Buch, 
er gab es metnem Bruder. Den Vdter liebt der Sohn and Die Franzfisen 
schlug WelUngton, but not Sogar Konstantinopel (ace.) hat Hamburg (nom.) 
tiberflugelt, as the case forms are not clear and consequently Konstantinopel 
would be construed as nominative in accordance u illi the normal form of state- 


ment. The inverted order, however, can be freely usc<l even where the ease 
forms are not clear, provided the thouglit would not thereby be endangered: 

Die dltere Ansicht troWm# o Txautcr (name), auch 

Braune (name) (\Vn Still other elements 

are brought forvvan ‘ Schfin ist sie nicht, 

gdt ist sie. Gar kem Kerll Kin Bdmp ist er. Tliis order is usually rcquirerl 
in German when the subject is es and the predicate a personal pronovin. Sec 
251. I. 3. Also in questions some word can for emphasis be placed at the 
head of the sentence, followed by inverted order: Und dds dulden Sie? 
The question is not here detected by the order, but by the rising inflection of 
the voice. The tendency to place an accented word at the beginning of the 
sentence is much stronger in popular speech than in the litcrar>' language, Tims 
often m dialect an object or an adverbial element that belongs to the subordinate 
clause is placed at the beginning of the sentence: Einen frclen Platz ist nicht 
ausgemacht, dau ou bekonunst (Renward Brands tetter’s Das schxveizerische 
Lehngut m Romontschen, p. 81). Aus Breslau war ich froh, dafi ich naus war 
(L. Hanke s pie WortsleUung tm Schlesischcn, p. 23). Of these different uses 
(1) and (3) distinguish themselves by a stronger accent. Tlic former, however. 
IS otten without stress, since the word used is a mere formal introtluction to the 
Illustrated m 260. 2. a. (4) Instead of a word or phrase. 
^ contracted clause may for the same reasons 

"’‘thin the body of the 

is thp^rnfp^- ' •• of these cases inversion in tlic principal proposition 

schnell na^h^pr geleisfef. Urn den A«t zu holen.Tuhr er 

schnell nacb der Stadt. „tauf nur,“ sagte ich, „laufl“ 

te^se in ^ emphasize the subject or a verb in a simple 

tense, m which cases the sentence is usually introduced by es, followed imme- 
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diately by the verb and still later by the subject. See 251. II. B. a. lb, cc. In 
this construction, however, the word-order is’ only formally inverted. It is in 
reality that of a question, as the verb in fact stands in the first place. The es 
which precedes the verb has no accent and no logical force and hence does not 
count, serving here merely as a formal introduction to the sentence. This in- 
troductory es, however, is quite serviceable, as it formally distinguishes this 
emphatic form of the declarative sentence from the interrogative form. In 
popular language this es is often dropped. See 251. 11. B. b. 

On the other hand, when an object, an adverbial element, or a predicate word 
introduces the proposition and the subject stands last for emphasis, the es is 
not employed as the introductory word clearly marks the declarative form of 
statement: Das namlich tun und miissen tun die schwacheren Menschen, die 
nicht an sich halten konnen (Ricarda Huch’s Ausbreikmg und V erf all der 
Romantik, p. 150). Gegen Abend begegnete mir noch etwas Wunderliches. 
For other interesting examples see 251. I. 2. B. Note and II. B. a. aa. Note. 
This form of statement is often used when both the introductory element and 
the subject near the end or in the final position are to be made prominent: Fiir 
Lieblosigkeit kann sie das Geld nicht entschadigen (Hauptmann’s Einsame 
Menschen, p. 67). Selbst die Hande gedriickt batten ihm einige Menschen, 
die er kaum kannte (R. H. Bartsch’s Die Haindlkinder, p. 302). 

B. Particulars of the Inverted Word-order: 

a. If an object, or an adverbial word, phrase, or clause introduces the sentence, the subject 
usually follows the verb immediately, or is separated from it by unimportant words, but also, 
as in the following sentences, the subject may stand near the end of the sentence, especially \yhcn 
it contains the new and hence important element in the sentence, and is therefore to be emphasized : 
Bei den Griechen und Romem trat sehr friih an die Stelle des Gaues als die Grundlage dor 
politischen Einheit der Mauerring. Emphasis often requires the subject to be placed last when 
it consists of a list of things or a series of clauses: Entmiindigt kann werden: 1. wer in Folge von 
Geisteskrankheit Oder Geistesschwache seine Angelegenheiten nicht zu besorgen vermag; 

2. wer durch Verschwendxmg sich oder seine Familie der Gefahr des ITotstandes aussetzt; 

3, wer in Folge von Trunksucht usw. {Burgerliclies Gesetzbuch, § 5). See also A. c (2nd par.) 
above. 

On the other hand, an unaccented pronominal subject must follow the verb immediately: 
Heute hat sie es dem Vater tiberreicht. 

h. If it is desired to emphasize the subject or a verb in a simple tense we most commonly employ 
the inverted order, introducing the sentence with es. This important construction is explained in 
261. II. B. a. bb. cc. From, another standpoint this word-order may be regarded as the normal 
order, as the grammatical subject es stands in the first place. From still another point of view 
it is the question order, as explained in A. c above, and also in 284. I. 1, a, 2nd par., toward end. 

c. The emphatic object or adverbial element is usually placed in the important position at 
the beginning of the sentence. When, however, an unemphatic sentence adverb introduces the 
sentence the emphatic object or adverb follows as closely as possible and thus stands in the 
first place after the verb, for the verb must stand in the second place: Vielleicht stellt auch mir 
sich noch einiges miders (Konrad Zwierzina in Zeitsclirift fiir das deutsclie Altertum, 45, p. 393). 

d. ^ Jt is a peculiarity of German that after a subordinate clause, especially one of cause (reason, 
condition, concession), the following principal proposition is often introduced by so, which 
sums up in one word the substance of the preceding clause and by its adverbial form calls atten- 
tion to the fact that inversion must follow; Wenn der Mensch keinen Genufi mehr in der Arbeit 
findet und bloC arbei^et, um so schnell wie moglich zum Genufi zu gelangen, so ist es nur ein 
Zufall, wenn er kein Verbrecher wird. This use of so is, as in the preceding example, more 
common after long subordinate clauses, but must also be used sometimes in shorter sentences 
where the principal^ proposition and_ the subordinate clause have the same word-order, as it is 
here necessary to distinguish the principal proposition from the subordinate clause: Kann ich, 
so komme ich. ^ Here the relation of the propositions would not be clear without the use of so, 
as both propositions have the same order. In poetry, however, the so is often even here dis- 
pensed with: Ehrt den Kbnig seine Wiirde, | ehret uns der Hande Fleifi (Schiller). 

e. If any adverb or adverbial element, or a predicate noun or adjective, belongs to two co- 
ordinate sentences connected by rmd or Oder, it usually causes inversion only in the first propo- 
sition, the second standing yn normal order: Dann ziehen sich Bruder und Schwester zuriick, 
und Sonje eilt die Treppe hinauf. ^ Schon ist sie nicht, und sie wird es nie werden. In case the 
subjects of the different propositions refer to the same person, the subject is quite commonly 
suppressed in the second proposition. For examples see 261. II. A. e. Sometimes, however, 
the force of the word introducing the first proposition is felt, and inversion in the next proposition 
results: Schon war sie (die Stadt Eliel) niemals, ist sie auch nicht geworden und wird sie nie 
werden (Jensen). Trotz dieser gewagtesten aller Lagen wurde die Stellung genommen, wurde 
gesiegt, wurde der Feind eingeschlossen (Generaloberst Graf Schlieffen at the unveiling of the 
Moltke statue in Berlin, Oct. 25, 1905). 
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unaccented personal pronoun, altho usually the accented personal pronoun 
follows the unaccented one: Mu6 ich ihm helfen? If the subject is a noun or a 
pronoun other than a personal pronoun it can for emphasis be placed toward the 
end of the sentence: Kennt den Mann der Vater oder die Mutter? Gibt’s der 
Vater dem Knaben?, but Gibt’s dem Knaben der Vater oder die Mutter? Kann 
mich das ein Madchen fragen? Can a girl ask me such a question as that? 
Wundert dich das? As in these sentences, the subject is quite commonly sep- 
arated from the verb by unaccented pronouns, providing it is itself not an 
unaccented personal pronoun. However, if the pronominal objects are to be 
made emphatic, they should follow the subject: Gehen die Streitigkeiten 
anderer dich an? Notice that in German nicht cannot follow immediately the 
personal part of the verb as often not in English : Kommt er heute nicht? Isn’t 
he coming to-day? In general its position is much the same as in normal order. 
See 286. II. B. d. dd. If an infinitive is to be made emphatic it cannot, of course, 
in normal or question order stand in the first place. If it depends upon a par- 
ticiple it can be emphasized by being placed after the participle : Habt ihr von 
eurem Tale her je einen Felsen gesehen sich neigen? (Sudermann’s Johannes, 
2 , 1 ). 

Note, In many cases in colloquial speech the word-order is only seemingly the question order as an object or 
adverb must be supplied in thought immediately before the verb; suppressed object: ,,Und ich wette, Sie haben 
wieder einen Elerkuchen gebacken/* [Das] „Hab’ ich auch‘* [getan] (FontaneJ. Suppressed adverb; Kurt 
(unter emeu ten Kussen): JNfun? Eva: Ich rufe! Kurt: TJmso besserl [Daim] Wissen’s alle (delle Grazie’s 
Sphinx), 

B. This order is found : (1) In all independent interrogative sentences which 
are not introduced by an interrogative pronoun, adjective, or adverb: Wollen 
Sie wohl dies fiir mich tun? Here there is a marked rising of the voice toward 
the end of the sentence as in English, but in the following uses the voice falls 
toward the end of the sentence, except, however, in the cases mentioned in (2) 
and (4). In the conditional and concessive clauses there mentioned the voice 
rises slightly toward the end of the clause. See 237. 1. A. h. Note 2. The 
question form is often used to express a wish : Hilft mir einer von euch? Often 
also with the force of a declarative sentence to state something confidently: 
Hab’ ich nicht recht gehabt? Bin ich etwa dein Sklave? For the use of the 
question form in various shades of imperative meaning see 177. I. B. b. c. On 
the other hand, in ordinary questions we often instead of the question order 
employ the transposed word-order, in which case the sentence is introduced 
by ob : Ob er wohl wiederkommen wird? When for some reason or another a 
question is repeated the transposed word-order is the rule. See 284. 1. Z. a 
(toward end). (2) In conditional clauses not introduced by a conjunction. 
For examples see 237. 1. A. &. (3) In clauses introduced by als as if. See 237. 

1. A. c. (4) In concessive clauses not introduced by a conjunction: 1st es gleich 
Nacht, so leuchtet unser Recht. See 280. b. (1) and (3). (6) In independent 

sentences containing the volitive subjunctive and the sanguine and the unreal 
subjunctive of wish. See 168. I. 1. A, B. a, and 169. 1. A. (6) In imperative, 
sentences: Lassen Sie diese Schiissel henimgehen. (7) The question order is 
often used to make a statement in a stronger, more lively manner, especially 
when accompanied by the adverb doch, aber or ja (for historical explanation 
see 251. 11. B. b): Hab’ ich den Markt und die Strafien doch nie so einsam 
gesehen! 1 1st doch die Stadt wie gekehrt! (Goethe’s H. und D., I, 1-2). 1st das 
schon! How beautiful that is! Weifi ich doch, woran ich bin! I know what I 
am about! 1st das ein Wetter! Wird der Augen machen! Wird’s der Ulrich 
gut kriegen! Setzen Sie sich hier ins Warme. Miissen Sie frieren in dem 
kalten Deutschland! (Sudermann’s Die Elire, 2, 8). Diese hatte abermals 
eine neue Toilette an. WeiB der liebe Himmel, wo die alle herkommen! 
(Ompteda’s Herzeloide,^ p. 58). Hab’ ichihngestern verhauen! (K. Brugmann’s 
Der Ur sprung des Scheinsubjekts es, p. 45) I tell you I gave him a good thrashing 
yesterday! Bist du aber schmutzig! (id.). How dirty you are! War der 
Mensch zornig! I tell you the fellow was mad! Wufiten wir es ja alle! Why, 
we all knew that! Hat das aber Miihe gekostet! I tell you that cost a good 
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deni of trouble Compare older English Tab Is’t so siucy? Sir And A> 
IS t I warrant him do but read (Shakespeare’s Tweljth Night, 3, 4) For other 
German examples see 251 11 B 5 Such sentences often contain the idea of 
cause, adding an explanation or the self evident reason for the preceding state 
ment Er kannesmchtbestreiten, batten es doch alle gesehen In a more formal 
style free from lively feeling the causal idea is here usually expressed by a prm 
cipal clause with ivormal word order introduced by the conjunction denn 
Similarly instead of a principal proposition introduced by the illative conjunc 
tion da'rum or da'hef for that reason, therefore we often find in lively language 
the question order Icb bm somude, kann ich doch mcht nut euch spazieren gehen ' 
(8) In poetry and colloquial speech the question order is frequently found in 
lively narrative style Sah em Knab* em Roslem steh’n, | Roslem auf der Hei- 
den, I war so jung und morgenschon, | hef er schnell, es nab zu seh’n, j sab’s 
nut vielen Freuden (Goethe) See also 261 II B 6 (9) After the conjunction 

und to emphasize the verb or the subject See 261 11 B 6 The question order 
after und is sometimes apparently used where m fact the order is the inverted 
as an adverb or an object which has been previously employed is understood 
See 286 B e 

Transposed Order 

288 A In this order the clause is introduced by a subordinating conjunction 
or a relative or interrogative pronoun or adverb, and ends ivith the personal 
part of the verb, the remaining elements having about the same arrangement as 
in normal and inverted order Seme Freunde furchteten, daB es ihm zu schwer 
werden wurde As iii the preceding sentence, the subject usually stands at the 
head of the clause, always if it is a relative or interrogative pronoun, commonl> 
so also in case of man or a personal pronoun As the subordinate clause is 
usually presented dispassionately as a compact unit it does not m a marked degree 
show in the word order the influence of logical consideration or strong emotion 
but it nevertheless often contains touches of logic and feeling as shown by the 
tendency for important words to follow unimportant ones and for emphatic 
words to stand near the beginning or the end of the clause \Vhere the subject 
is a noun or pronoun other than those just mentioned it is quite commonly 
preceded by an unaccented pronominal or reflexive object Er sah mich ver- 
wundert an, vielleicht, wed ihm der fremde Akzent aufgefaUeu war Ich, hebte 
ihn auch, wie ihn all© heben The unaccented pronoun has been firm here in 
the initial position since the oldest histone period On the other hand, when 
the verb is more prominent than the subject there is a tendency to remove the 
reflexive to a position after the subject and nearer the verb to which it belongs 
BaB das Pflanzchen sich auswachst, wahrend wir leben, das durfen wir lucht 
hoffen (Hauptmann’s Emsame Menschen, p 88) Of course, the reflexive stands 
near the end of the clause immediately before the verb when it is itself emphatic 
Sie wuBte mstinktiv, daB solch em Herr Sohn und Osterreicher oft lieber sich 
selbst gehort als emem Berufe (R H Bartsch’s Die Hamdlkindcr, p 23) 
The subject may also be preceded by adverbial elements Wie heutzutage m 
unserer und dutch unsere Welthteratur die Gegensatze der zivihsierten Na- 
honen aufgehoben smd, so hat die gnechische Dichtkunst das durftige und 
^oistische Stammgefuhl zum hellemschen VolksbewuBtsem und dieses zum 
Humamsmus umgewandelt (Mommsen’s Romische Geschichte, I, chap xv) 
bor^times a subject noun for especial emphasis stands after an object noun 
in Deutschland, wo den Fneden die Arm6e beschutzt, wird der Plan der Ab- 
rustung schwerheh aUzuviel Anklang fmden (Georg Edward m 1906) Altho 
adverbial elements or an object may thus introduce the subordinate clause as 
^ey he nearer in thought or give a general idea of the situation preparing the 
follows, or m order that the subject may for a time be suspended 
become conspicuous they only occasionally take this position that 
rendered emphatic as in the following sentence Ber 
ert seiner Publikation beruht allem auf den drei Schriftstdcken, von denen 
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das mittlere wir niir durch ihn kertnen (Reinliold Steig in Euphorion, vol. XII, 
p. 247). The predicate noun, adjective, infinitive, or perfect participle, however, 
cannot, as in the inverted order, for special emphasis be placed at the beginning 
of the clause, nor can thej’’ take the emphatic position at the end. The infinitive 
and participle stand next to the end before the personal part of the verb, the 
predicate adjective or noun stand before the personal part of the verb in case 
of a simple tense, and before the different parts of the verb in case of a compound 
tense. In case of an infinitive, however, dependent upon a modal auxiliary 
which has been attracted into the form of an infinitive, the real infinitive can for 
emphasis, as in the principal proposition, stand near the beginning of the clause: 
Nicht weil sie ihn schutzen hatten ko^en, o nein! (R. H. Bartsch’s Die Haindl- 
kinder, p. 209). Man sagt, dal5 Osterreich „zerfiel.“ Nein: es war gar 
nichts mehr da, das erst noch „zerfallen“ hatte konnen (Hermann Bahr in 
Prciijiische Jahrbucher, 1921, p. 1). On the other hand, the modifiers of the verb 
have toward the end of the clause the same freedom of position as in the prin- 
cipal proposition: Er wartete, bis er zu Hause den Sohn traf, or bis er den 
Sobn zu Hause traf, according to the accent. 

a. Note especially that a clause or infinitive phrase which is dependent 
upon another dependent clause is more likely to follow the pronominal subject 
of the governing dependent clause than to precede it as in English : Er behauptete, 
dafi er, anstatt die Versammlung aufzulosen, einen Antrag machen wolle He 
stated that instead of dissolving the assembly he would make a proposal. Wenn 
er, naebdem man seine Aussage bezweifelte, wieder fragpn sollte usw. If, 
upon their doubting his statement, he asked again, &c. 

B. This order is used : 

a. In subordinate clauses. There are, however, exceptions, which are 
stated in 237. I. A, B, C, D; 269. 4; 271. H. 8. 

b. In lively questions and exclamations which are introduced by a subordi- 
nate conjunction: [Icb wundere mich] DaB er immer nocb niebt kommt! 
[icb wunsebte] DaC er docb bald kame! Wenn er nur bald kame! [ware es 
gut, or wiirde icb micb freuen]. Wenn icb es nur gewuBt batte! [ware icb ge- 
kommen]. „Kennen Sie diesen Menschen?“ [Sie fragen mich] „Ob icb ibn 
kenne!“ (spoken in tone of surprise), [icb mochte es gern wissen] Ob’s jedem 
Madchen so ist, das eine Braut werden soli, wie mir? After the analogy of 
such examples sentences introduced by an interrogative pronoun or adverb 
sometimes have the transposed word-order instead of the inverted: Was der^ 
Junge docb fahrt! (Goethe’s H. mid D ). Wo er wohl jetzt ist? Compare 
286. A. a. 

c. In poetiy’^ frequently also in principal propositions, for sake of rime or 
meter, as a sunidval of the older normal order (see 284. I. 3. a): Der alte 
Schmied den Bart sicb streicht: | „Das Sebwert ist niebt zu schwer nocb leicht“ 
(Uhland’s Das Sclnvcrt). Also in old saws: Willenskraft Wege schafft. 

_ d. In early N.H.G., when je and danacb introduce both the principal propo- 
sition and the subordinate clause, the principal proposition sometimes has 
transposed order for the sake of a parallelism between the two propositions, 
«and this older usage survives in poetry and proverbs: Je mehr er aber verbot, 
je mehr sie es ausbreiteten (Mark vii. 36). Danacb einer tut, danacb es ibm 
geht (prov.). Je — je is now largely replaced by je (with transposed order) 
— desto or um so (with inverted order): Je mehr der Vorrat schmolz, desto 
fpr um so) scbreckbcher wuchs der Hunger. Transposed order in both propo- 
sitions for the sake of the parallelism is now. quite rare: Desto zahbeicher so 
eine Grablegung gehandhabt wird, je umfanglicher die Offertorien fbefien 
fHauptmann’s Die Weber, 3, p. 50). 

C. For the position of an auxiliary which is common to two or more sub- 
ordinate clauses see 237. 1. E. 
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Thfjifurfs in this mdfx tr^er (sites iUsr rmf^ctyH^in Jfcf hf^y ilf Gramv^if kfrvt^r, 
refer fo atUelei The ahhrnuuons here arc proj 
gTaph>. ded for declension comjxir for com pan vm . ■ _ ^ 

of Sc°«mcna\ govenSe^^^^ ^c. Other contractions arc given in alphalictical ot\1ct In the 
t«-o indexes IkIou 


i, pron , 22 
A, pron , 21 

-a/sufTix 415 (AWr) 410 (IS 
c) 

I, pron , 21 

8, pron , 20, as mutation of ai, 
14 (2 \ ft) 

aa, pron 21, mutation ol, 14 

(2 A. ft) 

Aal, dccl , 74 
Aar, decl , 74 
Aas, dccl , 85 

ab, pron, 15, 22 «p prehx 
320 34T (C. 

compared with that of aus 
and cot- '»•'* • 

pcrfcciiN 

49 ■ ■ 

fix 431, 
abdankeo, ■ 

Abend, dc< 
aber, con 
mthalle * 

— neio ■ ■ ■ 

prefix, 431 
abgeben, sjm , 509 
abcerechnet, prep t 359, abso- 
lute nartiaple, M2 (o) 
abgesenendaTOn,CD>ortl conj 
389, — dafl, tub conj , 335 
• (C ft), 397 (F), absolute 
part , 552 (a) 
abgestorben, ayn t 521 
abgewShoen, syn , 529, 52S 
abhfiogeo, s>n , 518 
abhAnglg, syn , 521 
' abhKnnen, 8\ n 542 
abb&rten, s> n , 542 
abhSren, syn 535 
abkommen, syn , 509 
Ablaf], dccl , 75 
ablegen, syn 542 
ablobnen, ablfihncn, 505 (23) 
abnehmeo, syn 518, 512 
abonieren, syn 518 
abreisen, syn , 5l8 
abrichten, syn , 542 
absagen, syn 498 (a) 
Abseneu, gender, 120 
abschUglich, prep . 359 
abschreiben, syn 498 (a) 
abschwBren, syn 493 (B) 
abseben, syn , 512 
abstit, absehen, abseitlg, ab- 
seils, prep 359 
absteebeo, syn 518 
abstehen, syn 610 


AM, deCl . S2 
abtrilnolg, »)n 5(X) («j) 
abtun, ii>’n , 52> 
abwarten, *jm , 510 
tbwlrt*, prep , 35n 
abxielen, s>*n , 5IS 
■btOgUeb, prep 350 
acb, pron , 22 2^ 

•«(eh), suffix. 410 
achten, s)-n , 5|0 51S 610 
achtccbco, s)n 5IS 
aebthaben, nm , 510 
athU<«,syn,5r. 521 
athtsam, syn , 621 
Acker, dec/, S4 OJ 


(5) 


Aeronaut, nron , 7, 
after-, prciix, 432 
afterreden, nm , 518. 

-SRC, 410 

•tcrcElcrcn, tyn , 49S (ft) 
ARnes, pron , 34 
ARTpten, pron , 10. 
ab, pron , 21 
Ahn, tied , S7. 
abn(d}eo, s^n . 490 (rf) 

Shneln, •> n , 4*W, W) 

Khnen, s> n , 490 (d) 
Ihnlich^s\n ,,500 fa) 
ahnungslos, B>n , 515 
ahoi, pron , 21 
Ahorn, pron , 20, dccl , 70 
al, pron 23 

aiii,^pron In T rcnch n-onl* 7, 

Akazle, pron , 18* 
akklamleren, sin , 49S (ft) 

, Akt, dccl , 74. 04 
alaunen, 257 
Alfanz, decl , 70 
Alibi, pron , 10 
-alien, 410 
Aik, dccl, 71 

Alkohol, pron , 20, decl , 70 
all, dccl 173 
alldlewell, conj 390 (C) 
allein. conj 387, compared 
with aber and sondem, dSS 
allenthalben, 315 (c) 
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allcrdloRt, (53 (<t) 
allCThaod. 109 20n 
alltflel, 109 
allotria, pron , 10 
Alp, dccl 74 

all, cxpUiutorv conj. 389 
suh conj 39:» (f). 391 (11). 
396 (r) 390 (D 1 A fl. r. 
n I i,397-S, with predicate 
nom or arc. 401 (6 (I)), 
407 (f) 53S, 539 (ft). diiTcr 
rnor of mnnlng here l>e- 
Iwtcn aU ami wle, 3ns (4), 
cUOrtTnec l*ciwtcn at* and 
far. 5.ri (r) 510 (Ac.V I) 
all omitlrxl after »o. Tis 
(I <), with folio wingrrUnvc 
pronoun or sdiTrli 200 (3) 
itml as a rrhiivr, 202 (11 
( 0 ), 203 (D fl)) 204 (s). 
«* Iwmerfort, ehen, gerade, 
174 ( 3c/r 7) *» alio, to 
347 {(11). — dafl, sub conj , 
3'>0 (1) I II. 2). — wenn. 
395-41 (C. fl, D I II). 227 
(ft). 230 (ft). ~ ob, 394 (I 
d). 393 (C fl), 227 (ft), 230 
(ft) 

aUo, cxplanatoty conj , 3S9 
co-onhnat conj withadoti 
hlc construction, 39|: •• to 
317(111) — docb,40Q 
alt, comp . 142 

Attar, dccl. 84 (4) Kmdcr.l2l 
Alwln, pron , is 

am, ^ pron In hrrnch aortls 8. 

Amarant, <!ccl . M (r) 

AmboO, dccl , 70 
Amsterdam, pron , 22. 

Amt, dccl 85 

an. nron 15 22. sep prefix, 
Jljo 342 (I n ft), metomg 
comixirctl w ith lint of heran, 
342 (I fl), syn 407 (U) 
prep, 379 

an^ ^roii In Prencli won!*, S 

Analyse, nron , 18 
Ananas, dccl , 70 
Anbelracht.In — daO, 390 (P) 
anbetreffi, in Anbetreff, 339 
ander, 109 (c) 

andeni, 180 (ft AWe I), 102 

andrllngen, tnn , 512 
-sner, 407 (Sole 1) 
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USE OF TRANSPOSED WORD-ORDER 


288. A. 


das mittlere wir nur durch. ilin kennen (Reinhold Steig in Euphorion, vol. XII, 
p. 247). The predicate noun, adjective, infinitive, or perfect participle, however, 
cannot, as in the inverted order, for special emphasis be placed at the beginning 
of the clause, nor can they take the emphatic position at the end. The infinitive 
and participle stand next to the end before the personal part of the verb, the 
predicate adjective or noun stand before the personal part of the verb in case 
of a simple tense, and before the different parts of the verb in case of a compound 
tense. In case of an infinitive, however, dependent upon a modal auxiliary 
which has been attracted into the form of an infinitive, the real infinitive can for 
emphasis, as in the principal proposition, stand near the beginning of the clause: 
Richt well sie ihn schutzen hatten koi^en, o nein! (R. H. Bartsch’s Die Haindl- 
kindcr, p. 209). Man sagt, dafi Osterreich „zerfiel.“ Nein: es war gar 
nichts mehr da, das erst noch, „zerfallen“ hatte konnen (Hermann Bahr in 
Preujiische Jahrbiicher, 1921, p. 1). On the other hand, the modifiers of the verb 
have toward the end of the clause the same freedom of position as in the prin- 
cipal proposition: Er wartete, bis er zu Hause den Sohn traf, or bis er den 
Sohn zu Hause traf, according to the accent. 

a. Note especially that a clause or infinitive phrase which is dependent 
upon another dependent clause is more likely to follow the pronominal subject 
of the governing dependent clause than to precede it as in English : Er behauptete, 
daB er, anstatt die Versammlung aufzulosen, einen Antrag machen wolle He 
stated that instead of dissolving the assembly he would make a proposal. Wenn 
er, nachdem man seine Aussage bezweifelte, wieder fragen soUte usw. If, 
upon their doubting his statement, he asked again, &c. 

B. This order is used : 

a. In subordinate clauses. There are, however, exceptions, which are 
stated in 237. I. A, B, C, D; 269. 4; 271. H. 8. 

b. In lively questions and exclamations which are introduced by a subordi- 
nate conjunction: [Ich wundere mich] Dafi er immer noch nicht kommt! 
[ich wiinschte] Dafi er doch bald kame! Wenn er nur bald kame! [ware es 
gut, or wiirde ich mich freuen]. Wenn ich es nur gewufit hatte! [ware ich ge- 
kommen]. „Kennen Sie diesen Menschen?“ [Sie fragen mich] „Ob ich ihn 
kenne!“ (spoken in tone of surprise), [ich mochte es gern wissen] Ob’s jedem 
Madchen so ist, das eine Braut werden soil, wie mir? After the analogy of 
such examples sentences introduced by an interrogative pronoun or adverb 
sometimes have the transposed word-order instead of the inverted: Was der 
Junge doch fahrt! (Goethe’s H. und D ). Wo er wohl jetzt ist? Compare 
286. A. d. 

c. In poetry frequently also in principal propositions, for sake of rime or 
meter, as a survdval of the older normal order (see 284. I. 3. a): Der alte 
Schmied den Bart sich streicht: j „Das Schwert ist nicht zu schwer noch leicht“ 
(Uhland’s Das Schwerl). Also in old saws: Willenskraft Wege schafft. 

^ rf. In early N.H.G., when je and danach introduce both the principal propo- 
sition and the subordinate clause, the principal proposition sometimes has 
transposed order for the sake of a parallelism between the two propositions, 
and this older usage sur\nves in poetry and proverbs: Je mehr er aber verbot, 
je mehr sie es ausbreiteten (Mark vii. 36). Danach einer tut, danach es ihm 
geht (prov.). Je je is now largely replaced by je (with transposed order) 
desto or um so (with inverted order): Je mehr der Vorrat schmolz, desto 
(or um so) schrecklicher wuchs der Hunger. Transposed order in both propo- 
sitions for the sake of the parallelism is now. quite rare: Desto zahlreicher so 
cine Grablegung gehandhabt wird, je umfanglicher die Offertorien fliefien 
(Hauptmann’s Die Weber, 3, p. 50). 

C. hor the position of an auxiliary which is common to two or more sub- 
ordinate clauses see 237. 1. E. 



INDEX OF GERMAN WORDS, SUFFIXES, SOUNDS, &C. 

The figures tn ths tndex refer to pages, those employed tn the body of the Grammar, houeier, 
refer to articles The abbrevntions here used are pron for pronuncntion, orthop tor ortho 
graphy, deci for dedension, conipar for comparison, grad for gradation, j e the principal 
parts of a strong or irregular verb, syn for syntax, i e mduencc upon the syntactical structure 
of the sentence, government of case, Other contractions are given in alphabetical order in the 
tvvo indexes below 


a, pron , 22 1 

a, pron , 2l 

-a, suffix, 415 (2^de), 41G flS ! 

o) ^ i 

a, pron , 21 

3, pron , 20, as mutation of aa, , 
14 (2 A h) I 

aa, pron , 21, mutation of, 14 
(2 A 6) 

Aal, decl , 74 
Aar, decl , 74 
Aas, decl , 85 

ab, pron , 15, 22, sep prefix, 
326, 343 (G o), yeaning 
compared with that of aus 
and ent-t 343 (G b, c), with 
perfective force, 343 (G d), 
syn , 497, substantival pre- 
fix, 431, prep 365 

abdanken, syn , 495 (a)« 
Abend, decl , 76 
aber, con] , 387 compared 
with allein and sondem, 38S, 
— nem, 400, substantival 
prefix 431 
abgehen, syn , 509 
abgeTechnet, prep , 359, abso 
lute participle, 552 (o) 
abgeseheadavon,co ord con) 
389, — daC, sub conj , 395 
* (C b), 397 (F), absolute 
part , 552 (o) 
abgestorben, syn , 521. 
abgewiShnejn, syn 526, 52S 
abhdngen, syn , 518 
abhhngig, syn , 521 
abhaimen, syn , 542 
abharten, syn 542 
abhSren, syn , 535 
abkommen, syn , 509 
Ablafi, decl , 75 
ablegeo, syn 542 
ablohnen, abldhnen, 505 (23) 
abnehmen, syn , 518, 542 
abomeren, syn 518 
abreisen, syn , 518 
abrichten, syn , 542 
absagen, syn , 498 (a) 

Abscheu, gender, 126 
abschldglich, prep , 359 
abschreiben, syn , 498 (a) 
abschworen, syn , 498 (B) 
absehen, syn , 542 
abseit, abseiten, abseitig, ab- 
seits, prep 359 
abstechen, syn , 518 
abstehen, syn , 610 


Abt, decl , 82 
abtriinnig, s> n , 500 (o) 
abtun, syn , 528 
abwarten, syn , 510 
ab-wfirts, prep , 359. 
abzielen, syn , 518 
abzugUch, prep , 359 
ach, pron , 22, 29 
-afeh), suffix, 416 
achten, syn , 510 518, 540 
achtgeben, syn , 518 
achthaben, syn , 510 
achtlos, s>n , 515, 521. 
achtsam, syn 521 
Acker, decl , 84, 94 
Addition, pron , 19 
Adelheid, decl lOG 
AderlaB, decl , 75 
adhdrieren, syn , 49S (6). 
adieu, pron , 20 
Adler, pron , 21 
Admiral, decl , 79, 84 
adressieren, syn , 542 
ae, pron , 22 
Aeronaut, pron , 7. 
after-, prefix, 432 
afterreden, syn , 518 
-age, 416 

aEStegicren, syn , 49S (6). 
Agnes, pron , 34 
Agypten, pron , 10, 
ah, pron , 21. 

Ahn, decl , 87. 
ahn(d)en, syn , 496 (d). 
ahnein, syn , 496, (d) 

Shnen, syn , 496 (d) 
ahnlich, syn , 500 (a) 

I ahnungslos, syn , 515 
ahoi, pron , 24 
Ahom, pron , 2G, decl , 70 
I ai, pron 23 

am, pron in French words, 7, 

I 24 

Akazie, pron , 18 
I akklamieren, syn , 493 (&) 

I Akt, dec! . 74, 94 
alaunen, 257 
Alfanz, decl , 76 
AUbi, peon , 16 
-alien, 416 
Aik, decl , 74 

Alkohol, pron , 26, decl , 76 
all, decl , 173 
alldieweil, conj , 396 (E) 
allem, conj 387, compared 
with aber and sondem, 388 
aJIenthalben, 345 (c) 
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allerdings, 453 (a) 
allerhand, 169, 209 
alleriei, 1G9 
allotna, pron , 19 
Alp, decl , 74 

als, explanatory conj , 389, 
sub con) , 392 (c), 394 (B), 

395 (c). 39G (D 1. A a, e, 
B E), 397-8, with predicate 
nom or acc , 404 (5 {!)), 
467 (c), 53S, 539 (5), difler- 
cncc of meaning here be 
tueen als and wie, 398 (4), 
difference between als and 
fUr, 539 (c), 540 {Note I). 
als omitted after so, 39S 
(1 c), with following rclatuc 
pronoun or adverb, 206 (3), 
used as a relatuc 202 (B 
C a), 203 (D <!)), 204 (8), 
= immerfort, eben, gerade, 
174 {Note 7), «= also, so 
347 (III).— daB,sub com , 

396 (D 1 B, 2), — wenn, 
395-6 (C c, D 1 B), 227 
(b), 230 (i), — ob, 394 (I 
d). 395 (C a), 227 (5), 236 
{b) 

also, explanatory con) , 3S9, 
CO ord mat conj with a dou 
ble construction, 391, == so, 
347 (III), — doch, 400 

alt, comp , 142 

Altar, decl , 84 (4), gender, 121 

Alwm, pron , IS 

am, pron m French words 8, 


Amarant, decl , 88 (c). 

AmboB, decl , 70 

Amsterdam, pron , 22. 

Amt, decl , 85 

-n, peon , 15. 22, sep prefix, 
320, 342 (E a, b), meaning 
compared with that of heran, 
342 (E a), syn 497 (B), 
prep , 379 

an, pron in French words, 8, 
24 


Analyse, pron , 18 
Ananas, accl , 76 
Anbetracht , in — daB, 3% (E) 
anbetreffs, in Anbetreff, 359 
ander, 169 (c) 

anders, 189 {b Note 1), 192 

andrSngen, syn , 642 
-aner, 407 (Note t) 
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anerkennen, sep. and insep., 
327 (c); syn., 539 (b). 
anerwogen, conj., 396 (E). 
anfahren, h. or s., 288. 
anfangen, s., 292-3 (E. a), 
anfangs, prep., 359. 
anfliegen, syn., 526 (b). 
anfiihren, syn., 539 (b). 
angeekelt, syn., 521. 
angehen, h or s., 288; syn., 
503. 

Angel, gender, 124. 

Angela, decl., 88. 
angenehm, syn., 500 (a), 
angesichts, prep., 359. 
angesteckt, syn., 521. 
angewiesen, syn., 521. 

Anglia, pron., 19. 
angrenzen, syn., 518. 

Angst, decl., 83. 
angst, syn., 330 (5), 499 (C). 
angstlich., syn., 521. 
anhalten, syn., 518. 
anheften, syn., 542. 
anheimfallen, syn., 499 (C). 
anklagen, syn., 526, 542. 
anklanunern, syn., 542. 
anklopfen, syn., 518. 
ankniipfen, syn., 518. 
ankommen, s., 288; syn., 503. 
AnlaC, decl., 76. 
anl^Uch, prep., 359. 
anlaufen, h. or s., 288. 
anliegen, syn., 503. 
anmafien, syn., 528. 

Anmut, gender, 125. 
anmuten, syn., 526. 

Annalen, decl., 88. 
annehmen, syn., 528. 
anschuldigen, 526. 
ansichtig, syn., 515. 
anspielen, syn., 518. 
anstatt, prep., 359; conj., 355 
(2. a. b), 387; — dafi, 395 
(C. d). 

anstehen, syn., 496 (c). 
anstellen, syn., 542. 
anstoCend, syn., 521. 
anstoCig, syn. 521. 
ant-, 432. 

-ant, 416. 
anti-, 434 (11). 

Antichrist, decl., 94. 

Antlitz, decl., 78. 

Antrag, decl., 83. 
antreffen, with infin. with zu, 
272. 

Antwort, gender, 126 (c). 
antworten, syn., 495 {Note), 
497 (e). 

antwortlich, prep., 359. 
anvertrauen, sep. and insep., 
327. (c). 

Anwalt, decl., 83. 
anwandeln, h. or s., 288; syn., 
503. 

anweisen, syn., 536 (d). 
anwendbar, syn., 521. 
anwenden, syn., 542. 

Aperpu, pron., 19. 

Apfel, decl., 84. 
apponieren, syn., 498 (b). 


April, pron., 14, 19. 

At, decl., 77. 

arg, compar., 142; = sehr, 347. 
argerlich, syn., 521, 
argern, syn., 528, 542. 
Argernis, gender, 94. 
argwohnisch, syn., 521. 

Arm, decl., 74, 

arm, compar., 142; syn., 521. 
Armbrust, decl., S3. 

Arpeggio, pron., 33. 

Arsenik, gender, 124. 
arten, h. or s., 290. 

-artig, 417. 

Artillerie, pron., IS. 

Arzt, pron., 21; decl., 82. 

As, pron., 22; decl., 77. 
Aschylus, pron., 21. 

Aspekt, decl., 92. 
assentieren, 498 (5). 
assistieren, 498 (6). 

Ast, decl., 82. 

Asyl, pron., 19. 
aszetisch, orthog., 30, 

-at, pron. 16; foreign suffix, 416. 
Atheist, pron., 8. 

Athene, pron., 16. 

Atlas, decl., 76, 92. 
atsch, inter j., 400. 
attachieren, syn., 498 (b). 
attribuieren, syn., 498 (b). 
au, pron., 23. 
au, pron., 23-24. 
auch, meaning, 389; — wenn, 
conj., 397 (G); weim — , 
conj., 397 (G). 

auf, sep. prefix, 326, 342 (E. 
c); syn., 497 (B); prep., 380; 
— daC, conj., 397 (H). 
aufhieten, syn., 497 (c). 
auffahren, syn., 518. 
aufgeblasen, syn., 521. 
aufgebracht, syn., 521. 
aufgelegt, syn., 521. 
aufgeregt, syn., 521. 
aufhoren, syn., 510, 518. 
aufkommen, syn., 510. 
aufmerken, syn., 518. 
aufmerksam, syn., 521. 
Aufruhr, decl., 76. 
aufschrecken, 345 (11). 
auftauchen, syn., 518. 
auf und ah, prep., 374. 
aufwarts, prep., 359. 
aufwenden, syn., 542. 
aufwerfen, syn., 540 (d). 
aufziehen, syn., 542. 

Auge, decl., 90. 

Augenmerk, decl., 78. 

Augur, decl., 92. 
aus, sep. prefix, 326; meaning, 
compared with that of ab 
and ent-, 343 (G. c)'; with 
perfective force, 343 (G. d); 
syn., 497 (B); prep., .366. 
ausbieten, syn., 503. 
ausdehnen, syn., 542. 
Ausflucht, decl., 83. 
ausgangs, prep., 359. 
ausgeben, syn., 542. 
ausgedorrt, syn., 521. 
ausgenommen, conj., 387. 


ausgezeichnet, syn., 521. 
ausgiefien, syn., 542. 
ausgleiten, grad., 303. 
ausrufen, syn., 540 (d). 
ausschelten, syn., 542. 
ausschliefilich, prep., 359. 
aussehen, syn., 518. 
aussprechen, syn., 542. 
auBer, prep., 382; conj., 355 
(2. a, b), 387; — daC, conj., 
397 (F); — wenn, .397 (F). 
auBerdem, conj., 389; — daB, 
conj., 395 (C. b.) 
auBerhalb, prep., 359. 
austauschen, syn., 542. 
austeilen, syn., 542. 
auswachsen, syn., 465 ((3)’'. 
ausweislich, prep., 360. 
Autochthon, decl., 79. 
Autograph, decl., 92. 

Automat, decl., 88. 
avisieren, syn., 498 (5). 

Axt, decl., 83. 
ay, pron., 23. 
b, pron., 26, 27. 

Baal, pron., 21. 

Bach, decl., 82. 
bachen, grad., 312. 
backen,<grad., 312. 

Bad, decl., 85. 

Bakkalatueus, pron., 24. 
bald — bald, conj., 390. 
Balduin, pron., IS. 

Balg, decl., 82, 94. 
balgen, syn., 542. 

Balkon, pron., 24. 

Ball, decl., 82, 94. 

Ballon, pron., 24. 

Balsam, pron., 22; deck, 76. 
Bamberg, pron., 22. 

Bambus, deck, 91. 

Ban, deck, 74. 

Band, decl., 82, 94. 

Bandit, deck, 78 (a). 
bange, compar., 142; syn., 
336 (b), 499 (C), 521. 
bangen, syn., 336 (b). 

Bank, deck, 83. 
bankerott, syn., 521. 

Bankert, deck, 76. 

Bankier, pron., 20. 
bannen, grad., 314. 
bar, syn., 515. 

-bar, pron., 16; meaning, 417; 

syn., 501 (a). 

Bar, deck, 87. 

Barljar, deck, 79. 

Barchent, deck, 76. 
barmherzig, syn., 521. 

Barsch, pron., 21; deck, 74. 
barsch, pron., 22. 

Bart, pron., 21; deck, 82 
Barte, pk, pron., 21. 

Bas, deck, 74. 

Basis, deck, 87. 

BaB, deck, 82. 

Bassin, pron., 24; deck, 93. 
Bast, deck, 74. 

Bastard, deck, 76. 

Bataillon, pron., 24, 35; deck. 
93. 

Bau, deck, 74. 
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Bauch, dcci , 82 
bauen, grad, 314, s)n, 518 
Bauer, decl , 87, gender, 93, 
124 

Baum, decl , 82 
bauz, inter] , 400 
Bayer, dccl , 87 
Bazar (now Basar), pron 32 
be-, pron , 16 (c), insep prefix 
327, meaning 434-5 
beachten, s^-n , 510 
beargwohnen, n , 520 
beben, s)n 501 518 
bedacht, svn , 521 
bedanken, n , 529 
bedenken, s>n , 529 
bedeuten, s> n 503 
bedienen, sj n 529 
bedingen, grnd , 30S 
bedrhngt, 521 
bedunkeln, s>n , 504 
bedunken, syn , 504 
bedurfen, s^n , 510 
bedurftig, syn , 515 
Beelzebub, pron , 23 
Beet, decl 77, 95 
befdhigen, syn 542 
Befehl, decl 75 


begegnen, h or s , 292, syn , 
496 (d). 542 
Begehr, tied , 75 
begehren, syn 510 
begieng, syn 515 521 
begmnen, grad , 309 syn 518 
begluckwunschen, syn 542 
begreifen, reflex , 331 (A) 
begruflen, syn , 539 (b), 542 
behagen, syn 494 (a) 
beharren,h ors ,289 syn ,518 
behelfen, syn , 529 
beholfen, syn , 515 
Behbrde, pron 20 
Behuf, decl 75 
behufs, prep 360 
bei, sep prefix 326 syn , 497 
(B) prep 306 
beiderseits, prep , 360 
beides, conj 387 
Beil, tied 77 
Bern, dec! 77 
beisammen, 343 (H) 

Beispiel, zum — ^ 389 (C) 
beiBen, grad , 303 
Beitrag, ded 83 
beizen, factitiveof beiBen, 303 
bekarmt, syn 522 
bekehrt, 336 (5) 
beklagen, syn , 526, 529, 542 


bekleiben, grad 301 
bekleiden, s>n 542 
beklommen, 305 
bekommen, use m passu e con 
struction, 297, with infin 
with zu, 272, h or s , 292, 
syn , 495 (d>) 

bekbmjnhch, s) n , 500 (a) 
bckiimmem, s>n , 531, 543 
bekummert, s>n , 522 
Belag, ded , ® 

Belang, decl , 75 
belHstigen, s>n 513 
bdaufen, sjn , iH 
belehren, s^n 526 
beleidigt, s> n , 522 
bebeben, s>n , 336 (5), 191, 
497 (g), 504 
bcliebt, syn 522 
bellen, grad 314 s>n 518 
belustigen, syn 511 
belustigt, syn 522 
bemSchtigeu, sj n 529 
bemeistcm, sjn 529 
bemerken, with simple mfin , 
277, syn 541 
bemerkenswert, s> n , 522 
bemOhen, syn , 513 
benachbart, sj n 500 (a) 
benebst, prep , 367 
benehmen, syn 526 
beneiden, s>n , 543 
benennen, syn , 543 
bcnbtigen, syn 510 
benbtigt, sy n , 515 
beobachten, pron , 27 (5) 43 
beordem, syn , 543 
beraten, syn , 543 
berauben, syn 527 
beraubt, syn 515 
berauscht, syn , 522 
bereebnet, ‘■yn , 522 
berecbtigen, syn , 527 
berechtigt, syn , 515 
bereden, syn , 537 
Bereicb, gender, 124 
bereit, syn 515, 522 
bergen, grad , 310 
Bencht, ded , 75 
benchten, sy n , 538 
benchtet, syn , 515 
bersten, grad 309, conj ugated 
with sem, 290 
benifen, syn , 543 
beniben, h or s , 289 
benihmen, syn 529 
beruhmt, syn 522 
besage, prep 360 
beschdftigt, syn 522 
bescbdmt, syn , 522 
Bescbeid, ded , 75 
bescheiden, syn , 497 fd 527. 
529 

bescheiden, adj part , grad , 
314 

bescheren, gxad , 307, 495 (&) 
beschirmen, syn , 543 
beschranken, syn , 543 
bescbuldigen, syn , 527. 
beschUtzen, syn , 543 
beschwatzen, syn , 543 
Beschwerde, pron , 20 


beschweren, sy n , 520 
beschwingen, grad , 308 
beschwbren, sy n 535 (a), 
besmgen, syn , 539 (b) 
besmnen, sy n , 529 
besonders, conj 390 
besorgen, syn , 529 
besorgt, syn , 522 
bespreeben, syn , 543 
bessem, sy n , 529 
Bestand, decl , S3 
bestanden, sy n 522 
Besteck, syn , 78 
besteben, n and s , 2S9, syn , 
518 


bestiirzt, syn , 522 
Besucb, ded , 75 
betaubt, sy n 522 
beteibgt, syn , 522 
beten, syn 497 (e) 
betbreU, syn 643 
betSrt, sy n 522 
betraebten, sy n , 639 (5). 
Betrag, dccl 83 
betreffs, m Betreff, 359 
betroffen, sy n 522 
betniben, syn , 513 
betrflgen, sy n , 527 
Bett, dec! , /7, 90 95 
betten, syn , 197 (g), 604 
beugen, syn , 196 (rf), 543 
beunrubi^, sy n , 522 
bevor, sep prefix, 326 syn , 
497 (B) conj , 394 (B) 
bewabren, sy n , 543 
bewegen, grad , 307 
Beweis, decl 75 
bewerben, decl , 543 
bewundem, sy n , 543 
bewuOt, ly n , 515 
bezahlen, syn , 501 
bezaubert, syn , 522 
bezeichnen, sy n , 543. 
bezichtigen, sy n , 527. 
beziehen, syn , 513 
bezieheotlich, 387 (A) 
beziehungsweise, 387 (A), 
bezifglich, prep , 300 
Biber, pron , 18 
Bibliographic, pron , 42 
biegen, grid , 300 
Bier, decl , 77 
Blest, ded , 85 
I bieten, grad , 306 
Bild, dccl , 85 
I bilden, syn , 513 
I Billet, pron 21, 35 
bin, pron 15 ^ kjS 

bmden, grid , 308 syn 

Id, 

Bischof. 

BiscbMe. ^ (V» 

Bisktnh P”’ 
bist, pron 
biswefl®’’*, . 
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Blaff, decl., 74. 
blank, corapar., 142. 
blasen, grad., 313; with infin., 
276. 

blafi, compar., 142; syn., 522. 
Blatt, deck, 85. 

Blei, deck, 77. 

bleiben, grad., 304; s., 289; 
with modal verbal, 260; 
with simple infin., 275; 
syn., 496 (c). 

bleichen, grad., 303; h. or s., 
290. 

BleB, deck, 87. 

blicken, syn., 519. 

blind, syn., 522. 

blinken, syn., 497 (e). 

blinzeln, syn., 490 (e), 497 (e). 

Block, deck, 82. 

blofi, adj., syn., 515. 

blofi, adv., 348; conj., 391. 

Bliicher, pron., 19. 

blutig, syn., 522. 

Bock, deck, 82. 

Bocklin, pron., 18, 46. 

Boden, deck, 84. 

Bogen, deck, 84. 

Boi, pron., 24. 

Boitzenburg, pron., 24. 

Bold, deck, 74. 

-bold, 415. 

Boot, deck, 77, 84. 

Bootien, pron., 20. 

Bord, deck, 77. 

Bbrde, pron., 20. 

Bom, deck, 74. 

Bbrse, pron., 20. 

Borst, deck, 74. 

Boschung, pron., 20. 
bose, syn., 500 (a), 522. 
Bbsewicht, deck, 86. 

Boudoir, pron., 21, 22. 
Bouillon, pron., 35. 

Bouquet, pron., 36. 

Bouteille, pron., 33. 

Bowie, pron., 22. 

Brache, pron., 21. 

Brand, deck, 82. 
braten, grad., 313. 

Bratsche, pron., 21. 

Brau, deck, 77. 

Branch, deck, 82. 
brauchen, syn., 510, 543. 
brauen, grad., 314. 

Braut, deck, 83. 

Brautigam, deck, 76. 
brechen, pron., 17; grad., 310; 
past indie., _ brach, pron., 
21; past subj. brache, pron., 
21; s., 290; Bahn — , syn., 
499 (C). 

Bredow, pron., 22. 

Breisgau, gender, 124. 
breimen, grad., 315; syn., 519. 
Breslau, pron., 20. 

Brett, deck, 85. 

Brezel, pron., 20. 
bringen, grad., 316; use in 
passive construction, 297 ; 
syn., 509, 543. 
brinnen, grad., 314. 
Brombeere, pron., 22» 


Bronze, pron., 30. 

Brot, deck, 77, 84. 

Bruch, pron., 23; deck, 82; 

gender, 124. 

Bmder, deck, 84. 

Brunst, deck, 83. 

Brust, deck, 83. 

Brutus, deck, 91. 

Buch, pron., 23; deck, 85; pk, 
Bucher, pron., 19. 

Buche, pron., 23. 

Buchs, deck, 74. 

Buchstabe, deck, 81, 87. 
Buckel, gender and meaning, 
95. 

biicken, syn., 543. 

Budget, pron., 20. 

Bug, deck, 82. 
bugsieren, pron., 23. 

Bulgar, deck, 88. 

Bums, deck, 74. 

Bund, deck, 77, 82; gender, 95. 
Biindel, gender, 124. 

Btur, deck, 90. 

Bureau, pron., 19. 
biirgen, syn., 497 (e), 546. 
Bursch, deck, 87. 

Busch, deck, 82. 

Biischel, gender, 124. 

Bussard, deck, 76. 

Butt, deck, 90. 
c, pron., 8. 

S, pron., 8. 

Campagna, pron., 34 (c). 
Canaille, pron., 35. 

Casar, pron., 35; deck, 92. 
Cello, pron., 31. 
ch, pron., 8, 29 (3. a, b). 
Chamaleon, deck, 92. 
Champagner, pron., 35. 
champagnem, 257 (3). 

Chance, pron., 24. 

Charakter, pron., 29; deck, 79 

(c). 

chartem, pron., 29. 

Chef, pron., 21. 

Chemie, pron., 29. 

-chen, substantival suffix, 409; 

verlsal suffix, 428. 

Cholera, pron., 16, 29. 

Chor, pron., 29; deck, 83; gen- 
der, 95. 

Choral, deck, 84. 

Chrie, pron., 29. 

Christ, pron., 29; deck, 87, 95. 
Cicero, deck, 106 (&). 

Cicerone, pron., 31. 

-cken, verbal suffix, 428. 

Clan, deck, 74. 

Claque, pron., 22. 

Clique, pron., 19. 

Coeur, pron., 20. 

Cortez, pron., 30. 

Czeche, pron. and orthog., 31. 
d, pron., 8, 26, 27. 
da, adverb, 342; = rek pro- 
noun, 202; conj. with a 
double construction, 399; 
sub. conj. of place, 394 (3. 
A); sub. conj. of time, 394 
(B), 395 (c); with adversa- 
tive force, 394 (B. a); of 


cause, 396 (E); of condition, 
397 (F); of concession, 397 
(G) ; da -b prep, (damit, 
&c.) = rek pronoun, 201; 
da denn used relatively, 394 
(2. c. Note 2). 

Dach, deck, 85. 

Dachs, deck, 74. 
dafem, conj., 397 (F). 
daher, conj., 390; sep. prefix, 

340 (a). 

dahingegen, conj., 390. 
Damlursch, pron., 22. 
damit, conj., 397 (H), 400 {a). 
Damm, deck, 82. 
dammem, syn., 336 (&). 
Damon, deck, 92. 

Dampf, deck, 82.^ 
danach, sub. conj., 395-6 (C. 
c, D. 1. A. b). 

Dank, deck, 74; zu — machen, 
syn., 499 (C) ; prep., 360, 367. 
dankbar, syn., 522. 
danken, syn., 495 (a), 510, 
546 (V). 

dann, conj., 390 (A. c. C). 

dar, sep. prefix, 326; meaning, 

341 (D). 

daran daI3, conj., 396 (E), 397 
(I), 578 (1st par.), 
darben, syn., 510. 

Darm, deck, 82. 
darstellen, syn., 539 (6). 
darum, conj., 390; — dafi, 396 
(E), 397 (H). 

das, def. art., pron., 15, 22; 
deck, 58. 

daselbst, 342 (7. A). ^ ^ 
daC: pron., 15; origin, 400 
(a); sub. conj. in substan- 
tive clauses, 394 (1. d); in 
adjective clauses, 394 (2. 
d ) ; in clauses of manner, 395 
(C. d)) of degree, 396 (D. 
2) ; of cause, 396 (E) ; of pur- 
pose, 397 (H); of means, 
397 (I), use or omission of, 
560 (1. c), 568 0); — nicht, 
395 (C. d). 

Datum, gender, 124. 
dauera, syn., 533. 

Daus, deck, 85. 
davon, sep. prefix., 326. 
dd, pron., 8, 26-27. 

Deck, deck, 77. 

Defizit, deck, 78, 92. 
deinesgleichen, 208. 
deinethalb(en), 180. 
deinetwillen, 180. 

Deismus, pron., 8. 
deklamieren, syn., 519. 
deklarieren, syn., 539 (6). 

dem, pron., 15. 

Demant, deck, 88. 
demnach, conj., 390. 

Demut, gender, 125. 

den, pron., 15. 

Dendrit, deck, 88. 

denken, grad., 316; syn., 510, 
539 (6); sich denken, with 
simple infin., 277; es denkt 
mir or mich, 533, 534 (d). 
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DenfcCttal, decl , 77, 95 
denn, adv , 351, 353, 354, co- 
ordinate conj , ^7, 388, 
sub coni , 396 (D 1 B), 
399 (6), dejm daC, 396 (D 
1 B), es sei denn. dafi, 397 
(F) 

dennocb, conj , 390 (B) 
denunzicren, syn , 539 (6) 
depeschieien, syn , 497 (c) 
der, art , pron 15 (6), decl , 
58, demon pronoun, 154~S, 
rel pronoun, pron , 15, 

decl , 194, use, 195, replaced 
by welch", 195, replaced by 
other words, 198-'204 
derart, dergestalt, 347, 349, 
derart bis, conj 396 (D 2) 
dere = deren, 156 
dergleichen, 20S-9 
deihalben, 390 

derjemgc^ decl , 158, use as a 
determinative, 15S 
derlel, 209 
dermaBen, 348 
dero = deren, 156. 
derohalben, 390 
derowegen, 390 
dcrselbe, decl , 162, meaning 
and use, 162-3 
derwegen, 390 (C) 
derweil, sub conj , 394 (B) 
Derwisch, decl , 76 
des = das, 166 
desertieren, s , 292 
desgleichen, 2Q8~9, conj > 3S9 
deshalb, 155 390 
deshalben, 155 
dessenungeachtet, conj , 390 
Dessert, pron , 21. 
deswegen, 155 
deswiUen' um — , 155 
Detail, pron , 35 
deutsch, etymol , 421 (2 a) 
Dezemvir, decl , 92 
Diakon, decl , 79 
Diamant, decl , 88 
dicht, syn , 522 
dick, syn . 522 
Diebstahl, decl , 83 
dienen, syn , 495 (a), 
dienlich, syn , 522 
Dienst* zu — en stehen, syn , 
499 (C) 

dies-, decl , 153, meaning 153 
diesennaCen, 348 
diesseits, prep , 360 
dieweil, sub coni , 394 (B), 
396 (E) 

Ding, dec! , 77, 95. 
dingen, grad , 308 
Diphthong, ded , SS 
dir - ihr, 180 {Hole). 
Distichon, decl , 91 
doch, 350 351, 353. 354, 389, 
conj , with a double con 
Ruction, 391, — daD, 397 
(F) 

Docht, ded , 74 
Dock, decl , 77 
Dogma, pron , 29 
Doktorand, ded , 8S 


Dolch, decl , 74 
Dolmetsch, decl , 87 
Dom, decl , 74 
dommieren, syn , 495 (a) 
Domino, decl , 92 
Don, pron , 22 
Don Qmchotte, pron , 31 
Dorf, ded , 85 
Dom, decl , 95 
Dorsch, decl , 74 
dort, dorten, 341. 
dortber, 341. 
dorthm, 341. 

dbs s= des = das, 15b (C) 
Draht, decl 82 
drahten, syn , 497 (e) 

DraU, dec! , 74 
Drama, ded , 91 
Drang, decl , 82 
Drangsal, gender, 124 
drehen, syn , 543 
dremreden, syn , 499 (C) 
dreschen, ^ad , 305, 310 
Dresden, pron , 20 
dnngen, grad , 308, h. or s , 
291 (6) 

Dntteil, Dnttel, gender, 126 
drohen, syn , 495 (a, I^ote) 
Drost, decl , 74, 87 
Druck, decl , 95 
Drusch, decl , 82 
dt, pron , 11, 28 
Duell, pron , 11 
Duft, decl , 82 
duften, syn , 519 
Duisburg, pron , 19 
diunm, com , 142 
dunkeln, syn , 504 
dunken, grad , 316, syn , 269, 
604 

Duns, ded , 74 
Dunst, ded , 82 
durch, prefix, sep or insep , 
327, prep , 374 
durchfahren, s or h , 288 
durchgehen, s. or h , 2^ 
DurchlaO, decl , 76 
duichlaucht, 316 (o) 
durchlaufen, h. or s , 28S 
durchwandem, h or s , 288 
duxfen, conjugation, 317, uses 
of 318-19 with simple mfin , 
276, syn ,510 
duster, pron , 15, 19 
Dutzend, ded , 78 
duzen, pron , 15, syn , 543 
e, pron , 8, 21 
e, pron , 8 20 
e, unaccented, pron , 23 
e, m French words 8 20 
-e, adverbial suffix, 340 ( Note) 
-e, substantival suffix, 403^ 
ebenfalls, conj , 389 
ebenso, ^7, ebenso wie, 387 
Eck, , 77 
Edwin, pron , 18 
ee, pron , 20 
Effekt, decl , 95 
eh, pron , 20 
ehe, conj , 394 (B) 
ehebrechen, 329 (Note 1) 
Ehehalt, dec! , 87 


ehrgeizig, syn , 522 
ei, pron , 23 
El, decl , 85 
-ei, 404, 405 

Eioam, pron , 22 decl , 76 
-eien, verbal suffix 428 
Eifersucht, decl , 83 
eifeisuthtig, syn , 522 
eigen, syn , 500 (a), 522 
eignen, syn , 496 (c) 

Edand, ded ,78 
eilen, syn ,331 (B a), 336 (6) 
em, decl , 59, for use see Ar- 
ticle, as an indefinite, 170, 
emer = man, 189, numeral, 
148, — paar, 171; wenig, 
173 

em, sep prefix, 326, meaning 
and use m compounds, 344 
(4), syn , 497 (B), replaced 
by in in dialect, 344 (4 a) 

— f'"' 


.j , 

emfallen, syn , 497 (B) 
emfuhren, syn , 539 (6), 643 
emgangs, prep , 360 
emgebildet, syn , 522 
emgedenk, syn , 515 
cmgehen, h. and s., 288, syn , 
519 

cmgenommen, syn , 522 
emgestSndig, syn , 516 
emher, 340 (o) 

emig, decl and meaning, 174, 
syn , 515 
emigen, syn , 543 
emigerm^en, 349 
emkehren, 378 (1), 

EinlaB, decl , 76 
einlassen, syn , 543 
em'mal, 350 (5) 
emmengen, syn , 543 
emrJchten, syn , 543 
ems, syn , 515 
einschiffen, syn , 543 
emschlieClich, prep , 359 
emschwdren, syn , 543 
emsetzen, syn , 540 (d) 
emtauschen, syn 543 
Elnwand, decl , 83 
emwiUigen, syn , 519 
eitel, syn , 522 

ekeln, syn , 337 (a), 533, 534 
-el, substantival suffix, 405, 
410 if) 

Elen, pron , 21 

Elend, pron , 21, decl , 78 (d) 
85 (6) 

Elf, decl , 87 
Elisabeth, pron 21 
-eln, verbal suffix, 427 
em, pron in French words, 24 
emp-, pron , 16 (c), meaning, 
435 msep prefix, 327 
empfanghch, syn , 515, 522 
empfehlen, grad , 310, syn , 
539 (6) 

empfinden, with simple infin , 
277, syn , 541 (B a), 541 
(C), 643 
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empfindlich, syn., 522. 
empor, pron., 15; sep. prefix, 
326. 

en, pron. in French words, 24. 
-en, substantival suffix, 405; 
-en, -n, -ern, adjectival suf- 
fix, 417; -en, verbal suffix, 
426-7 ; -en in weak feminines 
89. 

Ende, deck, 90. 
end(ig)en, syn., 331 (B. a), 
519. 

enk, enker = euch, euer, 181 
(g)- 

enker = euer, 164 (136. a). 
Enquete, pron., 21. 

-ens, gen. ending, 100; in com- 
pounds, 448 {bb); m ordinal 
adverbs, 151 Q ?) ; in superla- 
tive of adverbs, 143 (3. a). 
-enser, 407 {Note 1). 
ent-, pron., 16 (c); insep. pre- 
fix, 327; meaning, 435; 
meaning compared with that 
of ab and aus, 343 (c); syn- 
tax, 497 (B). 
entauCem, syn., 529. 
entbehren, grad., 314; syn., 
510. 

entbinden, syn., 527. 
entbldden, meaning, 436 {a, 
b); syn., 529. 
entbldfien, syn., 527, 529. 
entbrannt, syn., 522. 
entbrechen, syn., 529. 
enterben, syn., 527. 
entfliehen, syn., 519. 
entgegen, sep. prefix, 326; syn., 
497 (B); prep., 367. 
entgegnen, syn., 497 (e). 
entgehen, syn., 510. 
entgelten, syn., 510. 
entgiirten, syn., 529. 
entbalten, syn., 529. 
entheben, syn., 527. 
entkleiden, syn., 527, 529. 
entladen, syn., 527, 529. 
entlang, prep., 362, 375. 
entlangst, prep., 362. 
entlassen, syn., 527, 529, 543. 
entlasten, syn., 527, 529. 
entledigen, syn., 527, 529. 
entleeren, syn., 527, 529. 
entlohnen, 436 (2. &), 505. 
entmemmen, syn., 529. 
entnehmen, syn., 543. 
entraten, syn., 510, 515. 
Entree, pron., 24. 
entringen, syn., 529. 
entriistet, syn., 522. 
entsagen, svn., 498 (B), 510, 
529. 

entscheiden, syn., 543. 
entschlagen, syn., 529. 
entschliefien, syn., 527, 529, 
543. 

entsclilossen, syn., 522. 
entschuldigen, syn., 530, 543. 
entschiitten, syn., 530. 
entsetzen, syn., 527, 530. 
entsinnen, syn., 530. 
entspringen, syn., 519. 


entstehen, syn., 495 (b), 519. 
entiibrigen, syn., 527. 
entweder — oder, 391. 
entwehren, syn., 527. 
entwickeln, syn., 465 ((3)). 
entwohnen, syn., 510. 
entwohnen, syn., 527, 530. 
entwohnt, syn.,’ 515. 
entziehen, syn., 530. 
entziickt, syn., 522. 
entzwei, sep. prefix., 326. 
-enzen, verbal suffix, 428. 
Epos, deck, 92. 
epper, 190 (/. Note 2). 
eppes, 190. 
er, pron., 15 (b). 
er-, pron., 16 (c), insep. prefix, 
327; meaning, 436. 

-er, substantival suffix, 408-7; 
adjectival suffix, 421 (b, 

Note 2), 134 (7. a). 
erbarmen, syn., 530, 533, 534. 
Erbe, gender, 95. 
erblassen, syn., 497 (/). 
erbleichen, grad., 303. 
erblicken, with simple infin., 
277, 541 (C). 
erbschleichen, 329. 

Erbteil, gender, 126. 

Erde, pron., 20. 
erdreisten, syn., 530. 
erfahren, part., syn., 515, 522. 
erfinden, syn., 539 (6). 

Erfolg, deck, 75. 
erfrechen, syn., 530. 
erfreuen, syn., 527, 530. 
erfiillt, syn., 515. 
ergotzen, syn., 527, 530. 
ergreifen, syn., 543. 
ergriffen, syn., 522. 
erhaben, syn., 522. 
erhalten, with infin. with zu, 
272; use in passive construc- 
tion, 297 (2). 
erheben, syn., 530, 543. 
erheitert, syn., 522. 
erhellen, syn., 519. 
erholen, syn., 530, 546. 
erinnem, syn., 527, 530. 
Erinnerung: sich in — bringen, 
syn., 499 (C). 
erkennen, syn., 519, 543. 
Erkenntnis, gender, 95. 
erklaren, syn., 540 (c). 
erkranken, syn., 519. 
erkiihnen, syn., 530. 
erkundigen, syn., 530, 543. 
-erl, 410 (/). 

ErlaB, deck, 75. 
erlassen, syn., 527. 
erlaucht, 316 (a), 
erledigen, syn., 527, 530. 
-erlei, 151, 418. 
erleichtem, syn., 527, 530. 
erliegen, syn., 496 {d). 
erlbsclien, grad., 306. 
ermahnen, syn., 527. 
ermangeln, syn., 510. 
ermiiden, syn., 510. 
ermiidet, syn., 522. 

-ern, verbal suffix, 427; adj. 
suffix, 417. 


ernahren, syn., 530. 
ernennen, syn., 540 (d). 
erpicht, syn., 522. 
erraten, syn., 543. 
erroten, syn., 510, 519. 
ersattigen, syn., 530. 
ersattigt, syn., 515. 
erschallen, grad., 305; syn., 
519. 

erscheinen, syn., 269 ((3)), 
496 (d). 

erschopft, syn., 522. 
erschrecken, grad., 310; syn., 
510. 

ersehen, syn., 530. 
ersichtlich, syn., 522. 
ersparen, syn., 512. 

Erspamis, gender, 124. 
erst, pron., 20; meaning, 348; 
conj., 390. 

erstaunen, syn., 511. 
erstaunt, syn., 522. 
erstehen, syn., 495 (5). 
erstens, conj., 390 (c). 
erstickt, syn., 522. 
erstlich, conj., 390 (c). 
ertappen, syn., 543. 
ertonen, syn., 497 (f). 

Ertrag, deck, 83. 
eriibrigen, 332 (B. a). 
erwachen, syn., 519. 
erwachsen, syn., 495 {b), 519. 
erwagen, syn., 530. 
erwabnen, syn., 511, 544. 
Erwahnung tun, syn., 511, 515. 
erwarten, syn., 511. 
erwecken, syn., 544. 
erwegen, syn., 530. 
erwehren, syn., 530. 
erwidem, syn., 497 (e). 

Erz, deck, 77. 
erz-, 432. 

erziimen, syn., 544. 
es, with impersonal verbs, 
332-8; as grammatical sub- 
ject, 457 (2. A) ; as anticipa- 
tive subject, 457 (B) ; situa- 
tion es, 333, 334, 458. 
es = ihr, 181 (g). 
es sei denn daB, conj., 397 (F). 
essen, grad., 312; syn., 495 
(tt), 509. 

Esten, Estland, pron., 20. 
estnisch, pron., 20. 
et-, prefix, 432. 

-et, suffix, 419 (8. c); case end- 
ing, 130 {Note 4). 
etter, 190. 

pttpc 1 Qn 

etwa,’ 35l’, 353; — nicht, 353; 
nicht — , 353. 

etwas, indef. adj., 172; indef. 
pronoun, 190; so etwas von 
= solch, 160 (l.'o). 
etwelch, 174 (aa). 

Etymologic, pron., 16, 42. 
eu, pron., 23. 

-eum, suffix, 416 (d). 

Enter, gender, 124. 
ex-, prefix, 434 (11). 
exMusive, prep., 360. 
ey, pron., 23. 
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f, pron , !?> 

Fachf dec* • 

-fach, 161. 418 
Faden, tied , S4, 05 
faheo, grad . 314 
fShig> s>'n • 515 
ialiflden, s>'n , 519 
fahrec, grad ,312, s . or h 
291 (a); with simple infin 
275, vyxi , 514 (a) 

Faksimtle, pron , 10 
Fall, deci , 82 

fallen, end , 313, s , 292, s> n 
519. 510 (B) 
falls, sub conj , 397 (P) 
falscb, tyn , 522 
-fllbg, 151, 418 
Fall, dccl , 74 
Fang, dccl , 82 
fangen, grad , 314 
Faot, dccl , 74 
Fam, dccl , 7 1 
Farr, dccl , S7. 

Fasan, dccl . 02 
FaO, dccl . 85 
Faun, dccl , 74, 87. 

Faust, dccl . 83, 114 (4) 
FauteuU, pron , 21, 35 
feebten, grad , 30,j 
feblen, sjn , 330 (6), 495 (&), 
511 

feilschcn, syn , 519 
Feld, dccl , 8,5 
Fell, dccl , 77. 

Fenn, dccl , 77 

fern, sep prefix syn , 497 (B) 
femer, conj , 390 
Fest, dccl , 77. 
festhalten, ^n , 510 
Febsch, dec! , 76 
Fett, dccl , 77 
feucht, syn , 523 
feuem, syn , 519 
FeuiUeton, pron , 21, 35 
Fer, decl , 87 
Fiaker, pron , 13, 22 
finden, grad , 30S, mth modal 
verbal, 200, with simple m- 
fin or pres part , 277, syn 
544 

Fi^, decl , 87 
Firlefanr, dccl , 7C 
Firma, dccl , 87 
fischen, syn , 510 
Pjill, Fjeld, dccl , 77. 

Fjord, dccl , 74 
Flach, decl , 77 
Flachs, decl , 74 
Flaps, decl , 74 
flattieren, syn , 495 (a) 

Flaus, decl , 74 
Flausch, decl , 74 
flechten, grad , 305 
Fleck, Fletktn, 95 
flehen, syn , 497 (e), 510 
fleihen, grad , 304 
Flet, decl , 77 
flicgen, grad , 300 
fliehen, grad ,300, syn , 519 
flieCen. grad 305 
Floh, decl , 82 
Flor, decl , 74 82 


. s>n . 510, 


r.vJ, dccl. S3. 

F16z, dccl , 77 

’'luch, pron , 23, dccl , 82, pi , 
FlQche, pron , 19 
uchen, 8>n, with dat , 195 
(a), with acc-, 539 (a), with 
prep, 511j nith gen, 511 
lucht. dccl . S3 
i-lug, dccl , 82 
Bugs, nroti , 13, 23 
Flur, tied , 74, gender, 95 
FluO, dccl , 82 
Fokus, dccl , 91 
folgen, s. and h , 292, syn , 
196 (c. d), 519 
folgem, s>n , 511 
folgHch, conj , 390 
-f3rde, pron , 30 
fordem, <t}n , 51 1 
forschen, , 519 
Forst, tied , 90 
Fort, pron , *22 
fort, meinmg, 312 (D 
fortfahren, h. ^ a , 291. 

Fossil, tied , 93 
Frack, dccl . S3 
fragen, grad , 312, 

527, 535 530, 511 
Frank, dccl , 83 
Fratz, dccl , 87. 
frech, 8>n , 522 
fret, s^m ,515 
frdgeblg, B>n , 522. 
frdsprechen, §> n , 527 
fressen, grad , 312. s>n , 519 
Frett, dccl , 77 
freuen, inn , 531, 533, 531 
freundltcn, 8>n , 522. 

Frevel, pron , 30 
Fricde, decl . 81 
fneren, grad , 300, s>n , 335 
(o). 

froh, B>n , 515 
frohlocken, s^n , 511. 
fromm, compar , 142 
frommen, sjn , 195 (b). 
fronen, syn , 49 > f<i) 
frSnen, svn , 495 (a) 

Frosch, (led , 82 
Frost, (led , 82 
frSsteln, sjn , 310 (a). 

Frucht, dccl , 83 
fruchtbar, sjn , 522 
fruchten, syn , 495 (6). 

Fuchs, dtxrl , 82 
Fuchsie, pron , 18 
fOblen, with simple infin , 277, 
with deixindcnt mfm , which 
has passi\c force, 2SI 
fUhreoj with simple inftn , 277, 
use m passive construction 
^ 297, syn , 537 (g) 

Fund, (led , 74 
Funke, dec! , 81 

funkeln, syn , 610 
fdr, prep , 376 

fflrehten, syn, 330 <b), 511, 
531, 641 

I furchtlos, syn , 622 
I Filrsprech. dccl , 87. 

FUfst, dec! , 87 
I Fufl, dccl , 74, 82, 95 


{uDen, *>« , 519 
g, pron , 9, 21> 27, 

Gang, tied , 82 

Cans, dccl , 83, gender, 95 

gSren, grad , .307. 

Gam, (led , 77. 

Garten, pron , 22, dccl , 84 
Gas, dccl , 77. 

Cast, decl , 82. 

Gaslmflbl, ded , 77. 

Gau, tied , 74 
Gauch, dec! . 82 
Gaul, (led . 82 

ge-, pron , 10 (r) \-crl»al pre 
fix. accent 47 (6), mwp 
prefic, 327. meaning, 13#, 
subttanlivnl prefix, 432, gen 
(fer. 121 (d) 

Gebirde, pron . 21 
gebaren, 331 (B a) 
geblren, grad . 310 
geben, grad . 312 with modil 
vcrlisl, 200 272. cs gibt, 
335. s\n,52l (I), 527. 
Gcbhafa, pron , 20 
gebleten, s> n , 503 
gebicndet, 8>n , 522. 
geboren, sj-n , 522. 

Gebot, dccl , 78 
Gebraueb, dccl , S3 
gcbraucben, , 511, 531. 
gebreeben, bjti , 495 (6), 533, 
531 

gebtlhren, sjti , 490 (c), 
Geburt, pron , 23 
gebartig, pron , 23 
Geek, (Iccl . 87. 

Gedanke, dccl , 81. 
gedelhen, grid , 301; a , 290, 
s\n, 195 (6) 
gedenk, sec elngedenk. 
gedenken, sjn , 511. 533, 534 
geduldig, s>m . 522. 
geelcht, s) n , 522. 
geeignet, syn . 522. 

Gefalle, dccl . 81 
gcfallen, s> n , 495 (o) 
gefaUt, syn , 522 
gefOhllos, sy n . 522 
gcfdllt, syn. 515 
gegen, prep . 376 
gegenfiber, prep , 307. stp 
prefix, sy n ,497 (B) 
regenwarts, prep , 3U0 
Gehalt, dccl . 86. 95 
gehen, gnd ,311. with iikuIiI 
\crbal, 260, with simpb 
infin , 275 sy n , 336 (b) 
400 (a), 511 uj). gehen als 
/<}pa«/of. 461 (6 (1)) 
Gehbft, pron , 20 
gehorchen, syn , 400 (c) 
gehSren, use in passive can 
Btruction, 297, sy n , 195 (c) 
510 

gehtJrig, syn , 600 (a) 
gehorsamen, sy n , 490 (c) 
Geist, dccl , 8(1 
gelzig, syn , 515 522 
gekrBnt, sy n , 522 
Geld, dec! 85 
gelegenUlch, prep , 360 
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gelieben, syn., 336 (b), 495 (a). 
gelingen, grad., 308; s., 2J0; 

syn., 336 (5), 495 (b). 
gellen, grad., 314. 
gelt, 430. 

gelten, grad., 309; syn., 272 
(Note 2), 495 (b), 504. 
geliisten, syn., 504, 533, 534. 
gemach, pron., 21. 

Gemacb, pron., 21; decl., 86. 
gemachlich, pron., 21. 

Gemahl, decl., 76. 
gemabnen, syn., 527, 533, 534. 
Gemalde, pron., 21. 
gemaC, pron., 21; prep., 360, 
368. 

Gemiit, decl., 86. 
gen, prep., 376. 
genau, syn., 522. 

General, decl., 84. 
genesen, grad., 312; s,, 290; 
syn., 511. 

geniefien, grad., 305; syn., 511. 
Gentleman, pron., 33. 
genug, 174; genung, 41. 
geniigen, syn., 495 (&), 533, 
534. 

genugtnn, syn., 499 (C). 
Genu6, decl., 83. 
geraten, s., 290; syn., 495 (b). 
gerecht, syn., 523. 
gereichen: zpm Ruhme — , 
syn., 499 (C). 
gereizt, syn., 523. 
gereuen, syn., 533, 534. 
gereuig, syn., 515. 

Gerhard, pron., 20. 
gerinnen, s., 290. 

GernegroO, decl., 76, 93. 
Gertrud, pron., 20; Gertrude, 
46. 

Geruch, decl., 83. 
geriihrt, syn., 523. 
gesamt, 174. 

Gesang, decl., 83. 
gesattigt, syn., 515, 523. 
geschehen, grad., 312; s., 290; 

syn., 495 (b). 
geschickt, syn., 523. 
Geschlecht, decl., 86. 
Geschmack, decl., 83. 
Geschrei, Geschreie, 95. 
geschweige, conj., 389 (C); 

— denn dafi, 395 (C. d). 
geschweigen, syn., 511. 
Geschwulst, decl., 83. 

Gesell, decl., 87. 
gesellen, syn., 496 (d). 
Gesicht, decl., 86, 95. 

Gespan, decl., 76. 

Gespenst, decl., 86. 

Gespons, decl., 76. 

Gesprach, pron., 21. 
gestandig, sjm., 515. 

Gestank, decl., 83. 
gestehen, syn., 511. 
gesund, compar., 142; syn., 
523. 

gesunden, syn., 511. 
getrauen, syn., 504. 
getrosten, syn., 531. 

Gevattsr, decl., 90. 


gewahr werden, syn., 511, 515. 
gewahren, syn., 511. 
gewahren, syn., 527. 
Gewahrsam, decl., 76. 
gewaltig, syn., 515. 

Gewand, decl., 86, 95. 
gewarten, syn., 511, 514. 
gewartig, syn., 515. 
gewartigen, syn., 511, 531. 
Gewinn, decl., 76. 
gewinnen, grad., 309; syn., 
519. 

gewiB, syn., 516. 
gewohnen, gewohnen, syn., 
511, 544. 

gewohnlich, syn., 523. 
gewohnt, gewohnt, syn., 516. 
geziemen, syn., 496 (c). 

gg, pron., 28-29. 

gh, pron., 29. 

Gicht, decl., 85. 
gierig, see begierig. 
gieBen, grad., 305; syn., 509. 
Gift, decl., 77, 95. 

Gigerl, decl., 79. 

Glas, decl., 85. 
glatt, compar., 142. 

Glatz, pron., 21. 

Glaube, decl., 81. 
glauben, with simple infin., 
277; syn., 279 (5), 496 (c), 
504, 539 (o). 

gleich, syn., 497 (B), 500 (a), 
523. 

gleichen, grad., 303; syn., 496 

(d). 

gleichfalls, 389, 455 (a). 
gleichwie, conj., 395 (a). 
gleichwohl, conj., 390 (B). 
Gleis, deck, 77. 
gleiBen, grad., 314. 
gleiten, grad., 303; s., 292. 
Glied, deck, 85. 
glimmen, grad., 305. 

Globus, deck, 91. 

Gliick, deck, 77. 
gliicken, s., 290; h., 290; syn., 
495 (b). 

gliihen, syn., 519. 
gn, pron., 9, 29, 34. 
gnaden, syn., 495 (a). 
gnadig, syn., 523. 

Gnom, deck, 87. 

Gold, deck, 77. 

Golf, deck, 74. 

Gbr, deck, 90. 

Gott, deck, 86. 

Grab, deck, 85. 

Graben, deck, 84. 

graben, grad., 312; syn., 519. 

Grad, deck, 74. 

Graf, deck, 87. 
gram, syn., 500 (o). 
gramen, syn., 544. 

Gramm, deck, 77. 

Grammatik, pron., 13, 22. 
Gran, deck, 77. 

Grand, decl., 74. 

Gras, deck, 85. 

Grat, deck, 74; gender, 124. 
gratschen, pron., 21. 
gratulieren, syn., 495 (a), 546. 


grau, syn., 523. 
graueln, syn., 336. 
grauen, syn., 336. 
grausam, syn., 523. 

Greif, deck, 87. 
greifbar, syn., 523. 
greifen, grad., 303; syn., 519. 
greinen, grad., 314. 
grenzen, syn., 519. 
grenzend, syn., 523. 
grob, compar., 142. 

Grobian, deck, 76. 

Grog, pron., 22, 28. 
grollen, syn., 495 (a). 

Gros, deck, 77. 
groB, compar., 142. 
GroBmogul, deck, 92. 
groBmiitig, syn., 523. 
griibeln, syn., 519. 

Gruft, deck, 83. 

Grund, deck, 82. 
griinden, syn., 544. 

Grunz, deck, 74. 

gruselig machen, syn., 499 (C). 

gruseln, syn., 336. 

GruB, deck, 82. 
griiBen, syn., 539 (a). 
gu, pron., 29. 

Guck, deck, 74. 
gucken, syn., 519. 
Guckindiewelt, deck, 76. 
Gudrun, pron., 23. 

Gurt, deck, 74. 

GuB, deck, 82. 
gut, syn., 523. 

Gut, deck, 85; zu gute halten, 
• syn., 499 (C). 
gutig, syn., 523. 
gutsagen, syn., 499 (C). 
Guttapercha, pron., 3l. 
guttun, syn., 499 (C). 
h, pron., 26. 

Haar, deck, 77. 

haben: conjugation of simple 
tenses, 254, 315; use as 
auxik of tense, 287—93; hat 
sich was, 332 (E); with 

modal verbal, 260, 272; 

with simple infin., 277; syn., 
509 (1); 527, 544, omission 
of, 283 (5). 
habgierig, syn., 523. 
habhaft, syn., 516. 

Hack, deck, 74. 

Hader, deck, 90. 

Hafen, deck, 84. 

Haff, deck, 77. 

Haft, deck, 74; gender, 95. 
-haft, 418. 

haften, syn., 496 (c). 

Hag, deck, 74. 

Hagestolz, deck, 76. 

Hahn, deck, 82. 
halb, deck, 173, 137 (8). 
halb, halben, halber, preps., 
360. 

halbwegs, halbweg(e), 361. 
Hall, deck, 74. 

Halm, deck, 74. 

Hals, deck, 82. 

Halt, deck, 74. 
halten, syn., 519,^544. 
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Hamburg, pron 22 
Hammel, decl , 84 
Hammer, decl 84 
haa = haben, 315 
Haad, decl , 83 
Handel, decl , 84 
handein, syn , 619 
handhaben, grad , 315 
Hang, decl , 82 

hangen, haiigen, grad , 314, 
h or s,, 289, syn , 519, 544 
-bans, decl , 83 

Hanswurst, accent, 49 (7), 
decl , 76 

barmen, syn , 531 
Harmsch, decl , 76 
barren, syn , 511 
Harst, decl , 74 
hart, pron , 22, compar , 142, 
syn , 523 

Harz, pron ,21, decl , 77. 
baschen, syn , 519 
hassen, syn , 544 
hatscheln, pron , 21 
Hau, decl 74 
Hauch, decl , 74 
faauen, grad , 313 
Haufe, decl , 81 
Haupt, decl , 85 
Hans, decl 85 
Haut, decl 83 
heben, grad , 307, 312 
Hedwig, pron , 20, 26 
Heer, decl , 77 
Heft, decl , 77 
Hcide, 95 
Heil, decl , 77 
Heiland, decl , 76 
heim, 326, 345 
heimkommen, syn , 499 (C) 
heimleuchten, syn , 499 (C) 
beimzahlen, syn , 499 (C) 
bed! machen, syn , 499 (C) 
beiOen, grad , 313 with sim 
pie mfin as pred comple 
ment, 275, with simple 
infin or infin with zu as 
object, 276-7, with depen 
dent infin which has passive 
force, 281, syn, 536 (d), 
539 (a), das heiCt, 389 (C) 
-belt, 403 
Held, decl , 87 

helfen, grad , 310, with simple 
infin or infin with zu, 
276-7 s>n . 495 (6), 505 
Hemd, decl , 90 
her, sep prefix 326, meaning, 
340 herunter, &c , 340 
herablkcheln, syn , 519 
heran, herauf, 340, 342 
hcrausheUen, syn , 493 (c) 
heiausztehen, syn , 544 
Herd, pron , 20 
Herde, pron , 20 
Herder, pron , 20 
herembrethen, syn , 519 
he^mdibngen, syn , 332 CD) 
herfallen, syn , 519 
Hcrkulcs, decl , 9i. 

Hermann, pron , 21 
Hcrold, decl , 76 


Heros, decl , 92 
Herr, decl , 87, — sem, syn , 
516 

berrschen, syn , 511 
herseits, prep , 361 
bervorbrecben, syn , 519 
bervorgehen, syn , 619 
hervorragend, syn , 523 
hervorschiefien, syn , 519 
berwacts, prep , 361. 

Herz, decl , 91 
Herzog, decl , 83 
heulen, syn , 519 
bier, hieran, 6Lc , 340 
Hieroglypben, pron , 18 
hm, 341, compared with los 
and zu, 341, sep prefix, 326 
hmarbeiten, syn , 520 
hmausgehen, syn , 520 
hmdem, syn , 544 
hindeuten, syn , 620 
tundurch, prep , 376 
hinemzittem, 345 (11) 
hinken, grad , 314 
hmseits, prep , 361 
hmsichtUch, hinsicbts, 361 
hinter, prefix sep or insep , 
327, prep , 3S3 
hmterhalb, prep , 359 
hmterrucks, prep , 361 
hmterwdrts, prep 361 
hinwdrts, prep , 361 
hmweisen, syn , 620 544 
Hippogryph, decl , 88 
Him, decl , 77 
Hirsch, decl 88 (3 6) 

Hirse, decl 87 
Hurt, decl , 87 

hocb, pron , 22, compar , 142 
Hoth, decl , 93 
hSchst, pron , 20 
Hochzeit, pron , 22 
hocken, h. or s , 289 
Hof, decl , 82 den — machen, 
syn , 499 (C) 
hoffen, syn ,611 


hobnsprechen, syn , 499 (C) 
hold, syn 500 (o). 

Holm, dccl , 74 
Holz, decl , 85 
Hops, decl , 74 
horchen, syn , 496 (c), 505 
hbren, with simple mfin , 277, 
with dependent infin which 
has passive force, 2Sl syn , 
496 (c), 512, 520, 535 (cl, 
544 

Horn, decl , 85, 95 
Horst, decl 74 
Hospital, decl 86 
Hotel, pron , 13, 21 
Hoyerswerda, pi on , 24 
Hub, decl , 82 

huben v«ad druben, prep , 360 
Hubert, pron , 21 
Huhn, decl , 85 


hui, pron , 24 
huldigen, syn , 495 (o). 

Hulk, decl , 74 
Hund, decl , 74 
Kundert, decl , 78 
Hundsfott, decl , 86 
huugem, syn 336, 520 
Hupf, decl , 74 
hilpfen, syn , 520 
Husar, decl , 79 
Hull, pron , 23 
husteln, pron , 19 
husten, pron , 23 42 
Hut, decl , 82, gender, 95 
huten, syn , 512, 544 
Hydra, pron , 13 
Hygiene, pron , 18 
hyper-, 43 i (11) 
Hypochondne, pron , 29 
I, pron , 19 
I, pron , 18 
j, unstressed, 18-19 
“1, 410 (/), 415 iNole), 

-lade, 416 
-laner, 407 (c) 

Ich, decl , 93 (2) 

-ich, suffix, 415 (17. a Note) 
-icht, suffix, 415, 419 
le, pron , 18 
-le, suffix, 404, 405 
leh, pron , 18 
-len, suffix, 405 
ler, pron , 18, substantival 
suffix, 407 

-leren, verbal suffix, 428 
-ig, suffix, 419, pron , 19 
ihner = ihr, 164 (136. a) 


imponieren, syn , 498 (5) 
Import, Importe, decl , 95 
imputieren, syn 498 (6) 
imstande, syn , 516 
in, pron , 15, adv , 344 used 
instead of ein- in dialect, 
344 (4 a), crep , 383 
inbegriffen for embegriffen, 
344 (4 a), 554 {(2)) 

-in, suffix, 407 

indem, sub conj , 394-5 (B 
c)^ 395 (C b), 396 (E), 397 


indes or indessen, adv , conj 
'with a double construction, 
391, sub conj 394, 399 
Indmduum, decl , 91 
-iner, 407 {Note 1). 
mfolge, prep 362 
-mg, 407, 410 (/), -mgen, 408 
(a) 


Ingenieur, pron , 20 
mhaltlich, inhalts, 362 
mklusive, prep , 362 
imnaQen, conj , 396 (E) 
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innerhalb, prep., 359. 
innert, prep., 362, 384. 

Insekt, ciecl., 92. 

-insky, suffix, 4i6 (g). 
(in)sofern, sub. conj., 396 (1. 
A. c). 

(in)soweit, sub. conj., 396 (1. 
A. c). 

Instinkt, pron.,'30. 
interessant, syn.,'523. 
Interesse, deck, 92. 
inter essieren, syn., 544. 
interessiert, syn., 523. 
inwarts, prep., 362. 
inwiefern, sub. conj., 393 (D. 
1. A. c). 

inwieweit, sub. conj., 396 (D. 
1. A. c). 

inzwischen (daC), 394 (B. a). 
-isch or -sch, suffix, 420. 
-isieren, verbal suffix, 428. 
-ismus, 416. 

-ist, suffix, 417 {i). 

-itat, suffix, 417 (j). 
j, pron., 31. 

ja, meaning and stress, 350; 
ja dock, 351; ja wohl, 351; 
co-ord. conj., 387, 389. 
jagen, grad., 312. 

Jahr, deck, 77. 
jammern, syn., 533, 534. 

-Jan, pron., 16; decl., 76; suf- 
fix, 415 (16. b). 

Jansen, 408 (a). 
jauchzen, syn., 495 (a), 
je, sub. conj., 396 (D. 1. A. 6); 
word-order, 598 (d); je 

nachdem, 396 (D. 1. A. b). 
jed-, deck and use, 170. 
jedermann, deck, 189. 
jedoch, conj., 391. 

Jehovah, pron., 26. 
jemand, deck, 189; syn., 189. 
jen-, deck and use, 153. 
jenseits, prep., 360, 332. 

Joch, deck, 77. 

Jockei, pron., 20, 33. 

Jubilaum, pron., 24. 
juchzen, pron., 23. 
jucken, syn., 336 (a), 502 (a). 
Judas, deck, 91. 

Jiide, 95. 

jung, compar., 142. 

Jury, pron., 18, 33. 

Jus, pron., 23. 

Juwel, deck, 92; gender, 124. 
Jux, deck, 74. 
k, pron., 26, 27, 28. 

Kadiz, pron. 30. 

Kaffer, deck 87. 

Kaftan, deck, 92. 

Kahn, deck, 82. 

Kai, deck, 93. 

Kain, pron., 23. 

Kaiserswerth, pron., 20. 
Kakerlak, deck, 90. 

Kaktus, deck, 91.> 

Kalb, deck, 85. 

Kalk, deck, 74. 

kalt, compar., 142; syn., 336 
(5). 

Kamm, deck, 82. 


Kamp, deck, 82. 

Kampf, deck, 82. 

Kanal, deck, 84. 

Kap, pron., 22; deck, 77. 
Kapernaum, pron., 23. 

Kapitel, pron., 13, 19. 

Kapitell, deck, 86. 

Kaplan, deck, 84. 

Kar, deck, 77. 

Kardinal, deck, 84. 
karg, compar., 142. 

Karst, deck, 74. 

Kasus, deck, 94. 

Katheder, gender, 124. 
kauern, h. or s., 289. 

Kauf, deck, 82. 

kaufen, grad., 314; syn., 520. 
kaum (da6), 394 (B), 395 (B. 
d); — so lange — als bis, 
394 (B); — da6, 396 (D. 2). 
Kauz, decl., 82. 

Kebsweib, pron., 14, 20. 
keifen, grad., 303. 
keimen, h. or s., 290. 
kein, deck and use, 175. 

-keit, 403. 

keimen, grad., 315; syn., 539 
(b). 

kentem, s., 292. 
ketten, syn., 544. 

Khan, deck, 74. 

Kiebitz, deck, 76. 
kiesen, grad., 308. 

Kind, deck, 85. 

Kinn, deck, 77. 

Kino, deck, 92. 
kitzeln, inipers., 336 (a), 
klagen, syn., 497 (c), 520. 
Klang, deck, 82. 

Klapp, Klaps, deck, 74, 82. 
klar, syn., 516. 

Klatsch, pron., 22; deck, 74. 
kleben, h. or s., 289; syn., 520. 
Kleid, deck, 85. 
kleiden, syn., 331 (B), 505, 
539 (5). 

klein, S 3 m., 523. 

Kleinod, deck, 90. 
klettern, syn., 520. 

Klima, deck, 91. 

Klimax, deck, 76. 
klimmen, grad., 305. 
klingeln, syn., 497 (c), 503. 
klingen, grad., 308. 

Klonz, deck, 74. 

Kloon, deck, 74. 

Klopf, deck, 74. 

Klops, deck, 74. 

KIoB, deck, 82. 

Kloster, pron., 22; deck, 84. 
Klotz, deck, 82. 

Kluft, deck, 83. 
klug, compar., 142. 

Knack (s), deck, 74. 

Knall, deck, 74. 

Imallen, syn., 490 (e). 
knapp, compar., 142. 

Knast, deck, 74. 

Knauf, deck, 82. 

Knaus, deck, 82. 
kneifen, grad., 303. 

Knie, deck, 77. 


knieen, h. or s., 289. 
knirschen, syn., 490 (c). 
knixen, syn., 520. 

Knopf, deck", 82. 

Kinorz, deck, 74. 

Knuff, decl., 82. 

Knups, deck, 74. 
knurren, syn., 520. 

Knust, deck, 82. 

Kobalt, deck, 76. ' 

Kobold, decl., 76. 

Koch, deck, 82. 
kochen, syn., 520. 
kodem, sjm., 506. 

Kodex, deck, 76. 

Kog, deck, 82. 

Kognak, pron., 28. 

Kohl, deck, 74, 116. 

Koks, pron., 22. 

Kolk, deck, 74. 

Komet, deck, 88. 
kommen, grad., 311; s., 292; 
with infin. with .zu, 272; 
with simple infin., 275; 
with perk part., 266 (c); 
syn., 466 (o), 496 (d), 505 
(21), 514 (a), 520; zugute 
— , syn., 499 (C), zu Hilfe 
— , 499 (C); zustatten — , 
499 (C); zu stehen — , 499 
(C), 506. 

konnen, conjugation, 317; uses, 
319-20; with simple infin., 
276. 

Konsonant, deck, 88 (4. c). 
Konsul, deck, 92. 
kontribuiereh, syn., 498 (5). 
konvenieren, sjm., 495" (a). 
Konzil, deck, 91. 
koordinieren, syn., 498 (b). 
Kopf, deck, 82. 

Korb, deck, 82. 

Kork, deck, 74. 

Kom, deck, 85, 95. 
komen, syn., 506. 

Korporal, deck, 84 (4). 

Korsar, deck, 79. 

Kosak, deck, 88. 
kosen, syn., 505. 
kosten, syn., 50.5, 512. 

Kostiim, deck, 92. 

Kotzebue, pron., 23. 

Krach, deck, 74. 

Kraft, deck, 83. 
kraft, prep., 362. 

Kragen, deck, 84. 

Krai, deck, 74. 

Elrampf, deck, 82. 

Kran, deck, 74. 
la*ank, compar., 142. 

Kxanz, deck, 82. 

Elratz, deck, 74. 

Kraut, deck, 85, 116. 

Elrebs, pron., 14, 20. 
kreischen, grad., 314. 
krepieren, s., 290. 

Kreuz, deck, 77. 
kriechen, grad., 305; s., 292; 
syn., 520. 

kriegen, pron., 13, 19; grad., 
314, 316; use in passive con- 
struction, 297. 
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Krokodil, dccl 7S 
Krokus, dccl 
Kropf,decl S2 
Krug, decJ Si 
krumm, compar 142 
Kuchen, pron 23 
KQche, pron 1*) 

Kuckuck, dccl , 7G 
Kuh, dccl S3 
Kuliu, dccl 74 
KuU,decl 74 

kilmmem, s> n , 195 (6) 'iSl 


533 531 541 
Kumpan, dccl S7 
Kumpf, Kump, dec! , 74 
Kumt, dccl 77 
kuudig, s>n 5IG 
kUndigen, s>n 497 (r) 

-kunft, dccl , S3, siifi'iv 4Ui 
(IS b) 

Kunst, dccl S3 
kOren, grad 307 
Kurs, dccl 74 
kun, compar 1 12 
KuC,dccl S2 
kilssen, sjti 54 1 
Kustos, dccl 92 
Kuz, dccl 74 
I, pron 3 1 
-la. 410 (/) 

IScneln, syn , 495 (o) 512 
lachen, sjm 495 (o) 512 197 

if) 

Lacks, dccl 74 
Lack, dccl 74 
Laden, dccl 84 90 
laden, grad 312 
Lady, dccl 92 
Laeken, pron 22 
Lager, dccl 81 
lahin, syn 523 
Lahn, dccl 74 
Lamm, dccl 85 
Land, dccl 77 9G IIG 
landen, s , 287 (3) 
lang, compar 142 
laogmQtig, syn 623 
ISngs, Idngst, prep 302 
Idngsseits, prep 302 
laO, syn 51G 

lassen, grad 313 with infin 
w ith zu, 272 (G) w ith simple 
mfin 276 ^vith dependent 
infin which has pissi\e 
force 281 nom or acc m 
connection with a dependent 
infin 463 (2 A a Note) 
merken, ftihlen, or wissen 
lassen, 541 (c) in the sense 
to become syn 490 (c) with 
an acc of the direct object 
and a pred infin 511 (C) 
zur Ader — , syn 409 (C) 
Latz.decl 74 ^ ^ 

Laub, decl 77 
lauem, syn 512 
Lauf, decl 82 

laufen, grad 313 s, 2^2 
with simple mfin 275 
syn 520 
Laus, decl 83 
lauschen, syn 490 (c) 512 


Laut, (led 71 laut, prt() 302 
ISuten.sjn 107 (r) 5(Ki 
Lautschwund, dccl 83 
-le, no if) 

leben, s\n , 195 (a) 512 520 
Lcbewohl, tied 78 (( ) 

Leek, dec! 77 gender, 121 
ledig, s>n , GIG 
leer, sjn 61G 

legen, with *iinjplc mfin , 273 
lehnen, fi>n 520 
lehren, grad 310 (o), with 
simple infin or mfin with 
zu, 270 s) n 530 if) 

Leib, (led 80 
Leichnam, dccl 70 
Icid, s>n 199(C) 300 
: leidcn, grad 303 sjn iJO 
! leihen, grad 301 
lelmcn, »>n 31 1 
-lein, 40') 11 
leitcn, 5\n 537 (g) 
lenken, n 337 (j) 

Lenz, (led SS 
Leopard, decl fvS 
-ler, •iuffix 10(» ( \ole) 
lemcn, with simple mfm or 
mfin with zu, 270 
Icsen, grad 312 
Lethe, pron IG 
Ictzt, suptrl 1 10 (a) 
letzter-, compar 1 10 (a) 1 17 

ic) 

Leu, dccl 87 
leuchten, s>n 193 (a) 
leugnen, syn 312 
leutselig, syn 323 
Letfkoie, Levkoje, pron 21 
30 

-h, 410 if) 

-Uch, aiTj Suffix 122 svn 
501 (a) adv suffix 129 sub 
Etantnal suffix 113 (17 ri 
Note) 

Licht, (led 85 OT 
Lid, pron 18 dec! S3 
lieben, syn 197 (g) 
hebevoll, syn 521 


>00 JJU (C) 

liegen = Itlgen, 307 

Lilie, pron 18 

-ling, suffix 107 

-lings, a(K suffix 429 (r) 

lingual, pron 33 

Linguist, pron 23 

links, pred adj , 133 prep 


Lob, (led 77 


lob en, svn 514 
lobpreisen, grad 301 conjii 
gat ion 329 

fobsingen. 329 199 (C) 

Loch, dccl 83 

locken, syn 300 

Log, pron 22 2S dccl 77 

Lohn, decl 82 

lohnen, syn 30a 512 331 

Lolch, dccl 7 1 


Lorbeer, pron 22 dccl , 90 
Lurch. I^rk, dccl , 7 1 
Los, (led 77. 
los, adi syn 310 
los, sep prefix 320 311 (A) 
losgehen, syn 5.0 
' loshacken, syn 
; lossprcchen, sy n , 52$ 

Lot, (led 77 
LGtzen, nron 20 
Luchs, (fed 7 1 
Ludwig, pron 23 
Luft, (l(x:) M 

lQgcn,grad 107 syn, 107 (r) 
LutSC, pron 1 1 
Luilpold, jiron ] I 
Lump, (ki I 7 1 S7 •)(» 

Lurch, (fit I 7 1 
Lurks, (led 71 
Lust, dccl 8 ) 

Idstcn, syn 333 (f) 531 
Itlstcm, sy n 323 
Luther, pron 1 1 22 
luthcrisch, pron 22 l(i (if) 
tynchen, prmi 19 
m, pron 13 
Maar, ded 77 
Maat, ded 7 1 

mnehen. with mfn with zu, 
272 277 with smipU mfin 
277 syn 173 (i ac/f) 49" 
(C) 53) (rt) 310 (d) 310 
(H) 311 

Macht, ded S3 macht, prep , 
302 

mHchtlg, syn 3Ib 
Mngd, I ran 21 dccl *'3 
Magen, dccl S I (a) 
mager, compar 1 12 
Magnet, (ltd 88 
Magyar, pron i 30 dccl , S$ 
Mahl, (led 77 
mahlen, grad 313 
mahnen, syn 52S 
Mahr, dccl 74 
j Mai, ded 88 90 
I Maid, (led 70 
' Major, decl 91 (o A arc) 

Mai, dccl 77 
Mali, dtxl 77 
Mama, dccl 92 
man, pron 22 ded 1S9 
Mangel, ded 84 
mangeln, syn 193 (/) 312 
mangels, prtp 3(»2 
Mann, dec! Sti 9(, 

Mantel, dec! 81 
mar, 190 (d Aote 2) 

Marchese, pron i') 

Mane, pron IS 
Markt,dcd 82 
Marquis, pron 30 
Mars, decl 90 
Marsch, dccl 82 
Marschall, ded 83 
marschieren, h or s , 291 (a) 
MHrz.ded 88 
Maskiilinum, dccl 91 
Mafl, dccl 77 
maflen, conj 390 (F) 
rattfilgen, syn 631 
Mast, decl 90 
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Mathilde, pron., 26. 

Matthaus, pron., 24. 

Matz, decl., 74, 82. 

Maul, decl., 85. 

Maus, decl., 83. 

Mechanik, pron., 29. 
Mecklenburg, pron., 20. 

Meet, decl., 77. 

Medaille, pron., 35. 

Mehl, decl., 77. 

mehr, 175; mehrer-, 145, 171; 

mehr = noch, 346. 
meiden, grad., 304. 
meinesgleichen, 208. 
meinethalben, 180. 
meinetwegen, 180. 
meinetwillen, 180. 

Meister, syn., 516. 
MelancboUe, pron., 29.. 
melken, grad., 305. 

Menelaus, pron., 23. 
mengen, syn., 544. 

Mensch, decl., 85, 87, 96. 
mer = man, 190 (d.Note 2). 
merken, with simple infin., 
277; grad., 315 (Note); syn., 
520. 

Merkmal, deck, 77. 
messen, grad., 312. 

Messieurs, pron., 20. 

Mignon, pron., 33. 
mild, syn., 523. 

Mineral, deck, 92. 
mir, pron., 18; = wir, 180 (e. 
Note). 

mischen, syn., 544. 
Miscbmasch, deck, 76. 
Misdroy, pron., 24. 

MiB, deck, 92. 

miB, insep. verbal suffix, 327; 
meaning, 441; substantival 
and adjectival suffix, 432. 
miBbehagen, syn., 494 (o). 
miBbrauchen, syn., 512, 531. 
missen, syn., 512. 
miBfallen, syn., 495 {a). 
mvBgestimmt, syn., 523. 
miBgliicken, s., 290; syn., 495 
(b). 

miBlingen, s., 290; syn., 495 

( 6 ). 

miBraten, s., 290; syn., 495 (5). 
mifitrauen, syn., 496 (c). 
miBtrauisch, syn., 523. 
mit, pron., 15; sep. prefix, 326; 

syn., 497 (13); prep., 368. 
miOiin, conj., 390, 
mitleidig, syn., 523. 

Mitra, pron., 15. 
mitsammen, 343 (H). 
mitsamt, prep., 368. 
mitspielen, syn., 497 (B). 
mittels, mittelst, preps., 362; 

synonymous with von, durch, 
■ mit, 362. 

Mittwoch, deck, 76; gender, 
126. 

mitwirken, syn., 520. 

Mobel, deck, 90. 
mbgen, conjugation, 317; uses, 
320; with simple infin., 276. 
Mohn, deck, 74. 


Mohr, deck, 74, 87. 

Molch, deck, 74. 

Moment, gender, 96. 

Mond, pron., 22; deck, 74, 96. 
Monolith, deck, 88. 

Moor, deck, 77. 

Moos, deck, 77, 96. 

Mops, deck, 82. 

Morast, deck, 84. 

Mord, deck, 74; pk, 116. 
morderisch, syn., 523. 

Mosaik, pron., 23. 

Most, deck, 75. 

Muck(s), deck, 75.. 
mude, syn., 516, 523. 

Muff, deck, 75; meaning, 95; 

gender, 125. 

Mund, deck, 75. 
munden, syn., 495 (c). 

Murks, deck, 75. 

Mus, deck, 77. 

Muselmann, deck, 87. 
Museum, deck, 91. 

Musikus, deck, 94. 

Muskel, deck, 90. 
miissen, conjugation, 317 ; uses, 
320; with simple infin., 276. 
miiBig, syn., 516. 

Mutter, deck, 85, 96. 
Muttermal, deck, 77. 
Mutterteil, gender, 126. 

Mutz, deck, 75. 

M3nrte, pron., 19. 

Mystik, pron., 20. 
n, pron., 33. 

Nabel, deck, 84. 
nach, pron., 15, 21; sep. prefix, 
326, 369 (J); syn., 497 (B); 
prep., 369. 
nach^fen, syn., 505. 
nachahmen, syn., 505. 
Nachbar, deck, 90. 
nachdem, conj., 394 (B); 396 
(D. 1. A. b, E). 
nachdenken, syn., 520. 
Nachfahr, deck, 87. 

NachlaB, deck, 76. 
nachlassen, syn., 520. 
nachmachen, syn., 505. 
nachsichtig, syn., 523. 
nachsinnen, syn., 520. 
nachst, pron., 21; prep., 369. 
nachsuchen, syn., 520. 

Nacht, deck, 83. 
nachteilig, syn., 523. 
Nachweis, deck, 76. 

Nagel, deck, 84. 

Nagelmal, deck, 77. 
nageln, syn., 544. 
nagen, syn., 519. 
nahe, compar., 142; syn., 500 
{a); sep. prefix, 497 (B). 
nahen, sich nahern, syn., 331 
(B. a), 496 (d). 

-nahme, suffix, 416 (18. c). 
nahren, syn., 531. 

Naht, deck, 83. 

Name, deck, 81. 
namens, prep., 363. 
namentlich, conj., 389, 390. 
namlich, pron., 21; adj., 163 
conj., 387, 388, 389. 


Nanny, deck, 106 (b). 

Napf, deck, 82. 

Narr, deck, 87. 
naschen, syn., 509 (1). 
nafi, compar., 142; syn., 523. 
-nd, suffix, 415. 
neben, prep., 384. 
nebst, pron., 20; prep., 370. 
necken, syn., 544. 
nehmen, grad., 310; use in 
passive construction, 297; 
syn., 509 (1), 544. 
neiden, syn., 543. 
neidisch, syn., 523. 
neigen, sjffi., 544. 
nennen, grad., 315; with simple 
infin., 276; syn., 539 (a), 
544. 

-ner, suffix, 406 {Note). 

Nerv, deck, 90. 

Nest, deck, 85. 

Netz, deck, 77. 
neugierig, syn., 523. 
ng, pron., 33. 
nich = nicht, 351. 
nicht, origin, 190 (g. Note 2); 
meaning, 351, 352 (5), 353 
(D. b), 354 {h) \ position, 591 
{dd)-, — doch, 351 (B); 
doch — , 351 (B); — etwa, 
353 (D. c); doch — etwa, 354 
{h ) ; warum — gar, 351 (B) ; 
double and pleonastic nicht, 
351 (a). 

nichts, deck and syn., 190. 
nichtsdestoweniger, conj., 390 

(B) . 

Nichtsnutz, deck, 93. 
nicken, syn., 490 (e). 
nid, prep., 370. 

nieder, sep. prefix, 326, 341 
(B. a). 

niederkommen, syn., 512. 
niederwhrts, prep., 363. 
niemand, deck and syn., 189. 
nieBen, syn., 511. 

Niet, deck, 77. 
nimmer, 346 (2). 

Nimmersatt, deck, 93. 

-nis, suffix, 411; gender, 124. 
nit = nicht, 351. 
nix, 190 (g). 

noch, 345; noch — noch, 389. 
Nock, deck, 77. 

Nord, deck, 75. 
nordlich, prep., 363. 
nordwSrts, prep., 363. 

Not, deck, 83; not tun, syn., 
499 (C) : not sein, syn., 499 

(C) , 516; not haben, syn., 
516. 

notig, von noten, syn., 516. 
nun, adv. conj., 390; meaning, 
345; sub. conj., 396 (E). 
Nunzius, deck, 91. 
nur, meaning, 347, 348, 353 
(C), 354 (/), conj. with a 
double construction, 391 ; 
ntir mehr = nur noch, 346; 
— daB, conj., 391 (o), 397 
(F). 

NuB, deck, 83. 
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nutzeo, n{itzen« s>n , 405 
6, pron , 22 
6, pron 22 
5, pron , 21 
S, pron , 20 

oa, pron , 21. 22 

ob, pron , 15 scp prefix 320, 
syn, 497 (B), prep, 370, 
sub conj in substanti^x: 
clauses, 391 (I in adj 
clauses 391 (2 d), «a wenn, 
396 (D. « obglejch, 397 
(G), undob ** obgleich, 397 
(G) ob — ob, (lb ), ob — 
audj, (lb ), ob *= als ob, 395 
(C a) 

ober, prep , 3S4 
oberbalb, prep 359, 303 
Oberst, occl , 87 
oberwdrts, prep , 303 
obgleich, conj , 397 (G) 
obliegen, sep and inscp , 327 
(A e/e) . 

obsebon, conj , 397 (G) 

Obst, pron , 22 
obwohl, conj 397 (G) 

Ochs, dccl , S7. 

Oder, 387 
oe, pron , 10 
oey, pron , 20 
Oeynhausen, pron , 20 

r»» ~ i « p* 


{P! 

ob, pron , 10 
Sb, pron , 20 

Obeun, pron , 20, dec! , 70 
Ohm, decl , 75 ^ 
ohne, prep , 370, coni , 355 
(2) 387.— dflD,395(C 6,d), 
397 (O 

ohnerachtet, prep , 304 
ohogeachtet, pfcp , 304 
Ohr, decl , 91 
Ohr, dccl , 77. 
oi, pron , 10 
Oktant, decl , 8S 
Oktroi, pron , 22 
oktroyieren, pron , 22 
Ol, dccl , 77 
Olm, decl , 76 

om, pron in French words, 24 
Omnibus, decl 91 

on, pron in French words, 24 
00 , pron 10 

»ppis, 190 

imponieren, syn . 498 (6) 
Orchester, pron , 29 
Ort, dccl , 76 90 
ds « ihr, 181 (g) 

-6s, 426 

Ost,decl 76,90 
Osten, pron , 22 
osten, prep , 303 
Ostem, pron 15 22, number 
and gender, 113 (1), 117 (o) 
Osterreich, pron 20 
bsthch, prep , 363 
ostwdrts, prep , 363 
ou, pron 10, 33 


ow, pron , 10, 22 

oy, pron , 10 

p, pron , 10, 2G 

Paar, dccl , 77, eln ipaar, 171 


Pakt, decl , 75 
Palais, pron , 21. 


PartizJpiunj, dec! , 91 
Pasch, decl , 75, 82 
PaU, dccl , 82 
passen, sy n , 490 (c) 
passieren, h or s , a , 290, 
syn , 495 (6) 

Pastor, dccl , 79, pi Pastors, 
100 (1) 

Patient, pron . 35 
PatxouiUc, pron , 35 
Pausback, dccl , 70 
Pech, dec/ , 77 
Pedell, dccl , SS 
Pennal, dccl , 80 
per, prep , 377 
Petsebaft, dccl , 78 
pf, pron , 35 
Wad, dccl , 75 
P/aff, dccl , 87 
Pfahl, dec] , 82 
P4and, dec} , 85 
Pfau, ded , 87 

pfei/en, grad , 303, sy n , 197 
fe). 500 

Mjfen, \erbal suffix, 423 
Pfenning, 40 (e) 

TXfl.J Ort » t <»•? 


Pfund, decl , 77 
ph, pron , 30 
Phalanx, decl , 87 (o) 
Pharao, decl , 92 
Piece, pron , 18 
Piedestal, pron 18 
Pmguin, pron , 23 
Plan, dccl 82 
Planet, decl 88 
Platz, decl , 82 
platzen, s , 200 


Plus, pron , 23 
Poch, decl , 75 

g ochen, syn , 495 (a) 

'ol, dccl , 75 
Pommer, ded , 87 
Popaaz, ded . 70 (e) 

Port, decl , 75 
Posten, pron , 22 
Postilion, pron , 35 
pph, pron , 30 
Pracht, dccl , 83 
Prttfekt, ded , 83 
pmhlen, syn , 620 
Prahm, dccl . 75 
Prall, dccl , 75 
PrSsent, ded , SO 
prgsidlercn, , 499 (5), 620 
prcdlgen, sym , 497 (c). 
preisen, grad, 301, syn, 630 
(*) 

preisgeben, syn , 499 (C) 
pressTeren, sj n , 330 (6) 
Wezel, pron , 20 
Pnmas, ded , 92 
Wiaz. decl , 87 
Pnnzip, dccl , 91 (d) 

ProduKt, dccl . 90 
ProfoD, dccl , 79 
promeaJeren, s , 292 
proponleren, 499 (6) 

Propst, pron , 15 22, dccl , 82 

Protr, decl , 87 

pnifen, SJ n , 635 (c) 

prOgeIn, sy n , 5 1 1 

Psalm, dccl , 00 (n) 

pseudo-, prefix, 131 (11) 

pst, mterj , 401 

Pul/, dccl , 82 

Puls, ded , 75 

Pull, dccl , 77. 

Punkt, dccl , 75 

f unkto, prep , 303 
'uosch, dccl 1 75 
pusten, pron • 23 
Putsch, ded , 76 
Putz, decl , 75 
QU, pron 35 
Qualm, dccl , 75 
Quart, ded , 77. 

Quarz, pron , 14, 21, dccl , 75 
quasi-, prefix 43 1 (U) 

Quast, ded . 75 
Quedlinburg, pron , 20L 
queUen, gnd , 305, a , 290 
Queue, pron , 20 
Quitt, syn , 510 
Quotient, dccl , 88 
r, pron , 32, 3 1 
rSchea, gnd , 300, syn , 641 
Pad, decl ^ 
radebrcchen, 329 
Baud, dccl , 80 
Ranft, decl 82 
Kang, dccl , 82 
rappehi, syn , 330 (b) 
rasen, s or h , 291 (o) 
rasend, syn 623 
Kat, dcd,82 110 
raten, grad 313 syn , 600 
620 640 (V) 
ratschlagen, 320 
RStsel, pron , 21 
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Ratz, decl., 75. 
rauben, syn., 525. 
rauchen, syn., 520. 

Raum, decl., 82. 

Rausch, decl., 82. 

Reagens, decl., 92. 

Recht, decl., 77; recht machen, 
syn., 499 (C). 

rechts, uninfl. adj., 135; prep., 
363. 

Reck, decl., 77. 

Rede stehen, syn., 499 (C). 
reden, syn., 506, 499 (C). 

Reep, decl., 77. 

Reff, decl., 77. 

Regiment, decl., 86. 

Reh, decl., 77. 

reiben, grad., 304; syn., 544. 

Reich, decl., 77. 

reich, syn., 523. 

reichen, syn., 520. 

reif, syn., 523. 

reimen, syn., 520. 

reinigen, syn., 531. 

Reis, decl., 85. 

reisen, s., 292; syn., 520. 1 

reiCen, grad., 303; s., 290. 
reiten, grad., 303; s. or h., 288 
{Note), 291; with infin., 275. 
Relief, pron., 13, 19. 
remedieren, syn., 495 (b). 
Renaissance, pron., 21. 
Rendezvous, pron., 23. 
rennen, grad., 310, 315. 
Rentier, pron., 18. 

Reptil, decl., 92 (e). 
respektive, 387. 

Ressort, pron., 22. 

Ressource, pron., 23. 

Rest, deck, 96. 

Restaurant, deck, 92. 
reuen, syn., 533, 534. 

Reveille, pron., 35. 

Revue, pron., 19. 

Rhinozeros, deck, 92. 

-rich, suffix, 415. 
richten, syn., 545. 
riechen, grad., 305; syn., 520, 
Ried, deck, 77. 

Riff, deck, 77. 

Rind, decl., 85. 
ringen, grad., 308. 
rings, prep., 363. 
ringsum, prep., 363. 
rinnen, grad., 309; s., 292. 
rittlings, prep., 363. 

Rival, deck, 79. 

Robert, pron., 21. 

Rock, deck, 82. 

Rohr, deck, 77, 84. 

RoB, deck, 78. 

Rost, deck, 75. 
rosten, s., 290. 
rot, compar., 142; syn., 523. 
ruchbar, pron., 23. 

Ruck, deck, 75. 

Riickgrat, deck, 78. 
riicksichtlich, prep., 363. 
riickwarts, prep., 363. 

Ruf, deck, 75. 

rufen, grad., 313; syn., 506 
539 (a). 


ruhig, syn,, 523. 
riihmen, syn., 531, 539 (b). 
riihren, syn., 520. 

Rum, pron., 23. 

Rumpf, deck, 82. 
riimpfen, syn., 497 (/), 545. 
Rutsch, deck, 75. 
s, pron., 29, 31. 

-s, gen. ending, 72-3; as plural 
sign, 93, 105; in compounds, 
448 (B), 449 (//); as adv. 
suffix, 429 (1. a), 430 (a), 
453 (A. a). 

Saal, deck, 82. 

Sack, deck, 82. 

Saft, deck, 82. 

sagen, syn., 506, 539 (a), 540 
(B). 

-sal, pron., 16; meaning, 412. 
Salm, deck, 75, 88. 

Salomo, pron., 16. 

Salpinx, deck, 76. 

Salz, deck, 78. 
salzen, grad., 313. 

-sam, pron., 16; meaning, 425; 

syn., 501 (a). 

Same, deck, 81. 

Samt, deck, 75. 
samt, prep., 370. 
samtlich, deck, 174. 

Sand, deck, 96. 

Sang, deck, 82. 

Sarazen(e), deck, 88. 

Sarg, deck, 82. 

I Satellit, deck, 88. 
satt, syn., 516. 

Sattel, deck, 84. 
sattigen, 531. 

Satyr, pron., 20; deck, 92. 

Satz, deck, 82. 

Sau, deck, 83, 96. | 

sauber, compar., 142. 

Sauce, pron., 22. 
sauer werden, syn., 499 (C). 
Saufaus, deck, 93. 
saufen, grad., 306. 
saugen, grad., 307. 

Saum, deck, 82. 

Savoyen, pron., 24. 
sch, pron., 29. 

-sch, see isch. 

Schacht, deck, 75, 82. 

Schaden, deck, 84. 
schaden, syn., 495 (b). 
schadlich, syn., 500 {a). 

Schaf, deck, 78. 
schaffen, grad., 313. 

Schaft, deck, 82. 

-schaft, 412. 

Schalk, deck, 75. 

Schall, deck, 75. 
schallen, grad., 305. 
schamen, 531. 
scharf, compar., 142. 

Schatz, deck, 82. 
schatzen, syn., 545. 

Schaum, deck, 82. 
schaumen, syn., 520. 

-sche, suffix, 407 (A^ote 2). 
Scheck, decl., 87. 
scheiden, grad., 304; s., 292. 
scheinen, grad., 304, with 


modal verbal, 260; with 
infin. with zu with active 
force, 269 ((3)). 

Scheit, deck, 96. 
scheitem, s., 290. 
schellen, grad,, 305; syn., 497 
(e), 506. 

Schelm, deck, 87. 
schelten, grad., 309; syn., 520, 
528, 539 (a), 545. 

-schen, verbal suffix, 428. 
Schenk, deck, 87. 
schenken, with infin. with zu, 
272; syn., 509 (1). 
scheren, grad., 307. 
scherzen, syn., 512, 520. 
Scherzo, pron., 30. 
scheuen, syn., 531. 
schicken, with infin. with zu, 
272; with simple infin., 275; 
syn., 520, 545. 
schieben, grad., 306. 
schielen, syn., 520. 
schier, meaning, 348. 
schieBen, grad., 305; syn., 520. 
Schiff, deck, 78. 

Schild, deck, 85, 96. 
schildem, syn., 539 (5). 

Schilf, deck, 78. 
schimpfen, grad., 309 (1. a); 

syn., 520, 539 (a), 
schimpflich, syn., 523. 
schinden, grad., 308. 

Schlaf, deck, 82, 
schlafen, grad., 313. 

Schlag, deck, 82. 
schlagen, grad., 313; h, or s., 
290; with infin. with zu, 272; 
reflex., 332 (b); syn,, 490 (e), 
545. 

Schlagetot, deck, 93. 

Schlaks, deck, 75. 

Schlamp, deck, 75. 

Schlaps, deck, 75. 

Schlauch, deck, 82. 
schleichen, grad., 303; s., 292; 
with simple infin., 275; syn., 
514. 

schleifen, grad., 303. 
schleiBen (intrans.), grad., 303; 
s., 290. 

Schleswig, pron., 20. 
schliefen, grad., 305. 
schlieBen, grad., 305; syn., 545. 
schlingen, grad., 308. 

SchloB, deck, 85. 

Schlot, deck, 75. 

Schlucht, deck, 83. 

Schluck, deck, 75. 

Schluft, deck, 83. 

Schlimd, deck, 82. 

Schlupf, deck, 82. 

Schlurf, deck, 82. 

SchluB, deck, 82. 

Schmach, pron., 21. 
schmahen, syn., 520. 
schmal, compar., 142. 
schmatzen, syn., 490 (e). 
Schmaus, deck, 82. 
schmecken, syn., 495 {a). 
schmeicheln, syn., 495 (a), 495 
(Note), 531. 
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schmeiflen, grad , 303 
schmeken, grad , 303, s , 200 
Schmerz, dcd , 00 
schmenhch, syn , 523 
schnuegen, sj n , 545 
schmoUen, syn , 495 (a) 
Scbmuck, dcd , 75 
schmunzeln, syn , 497 (/) 
Schnabel, dec! , 84 
Schnaps, dec! , 82 
schnauben, grad , 307 
schneiden, grad , 303 
schneien, grad , 314 
Scbnur, decl , S3 
Schodc, decl , 78 
Schof, decl , 75 
schon, meanings 340 351 (i, j) 
schonen, syn , 497 (g), 512 
Schopf, decl , 82 
Schbps, decl , 87. 

Schorf, decl , 75 
SchSO, decl , 75 
SchoB, decl , 82 
Schott, decl 78 
Schrank, decl , 82 
Schrapnell, decl , 93 
schrauhen, grad , 307 
schie(^en, grad , 310 
schreiben, grad , 304, syn , 
497 (e), 520, 545, reficx , 
333 (&) 

schreien, grad , 304, syn , 497 
(e), 506, 520 

schreiten, grad , 303, s , 292 
syn , 514 (a) 
schrmden, grad , SOS 
Schrot, dec! , 78 
schroten, grad , 31 3 
Schrtmd, ded , 82 
Schub, decl , 82 
Schubbejack, decl , 93 
schuchtem, syn , 523 
Schult, ded , 75 

C^l. t- J • 


ouiiuiueiu, uecl , 88 
Schupf, decl , 75 
Schnpp, ded , 75 
Schurf, decl , 82 
Schurz, decl , 75, 96 
Schufi, ded , 82 
schtitteln, syn , 336 (a), 400 
(e) 

schutzen, syn , 545 
sclmach, compar , 142, syn , 
523 

Schwager, decl , 84 
Schwalch, decl , 75 
Schwajnjn, decl , 82 
Schwan, decl , 82 
schwanen, syn , 496 (i) 
Schwang, ded 82 
Schwank, ded 82 
schwanken, syn , 514 (o) 
Schwanz, decl , 82 
schwaren, grad, 307, s orh, 
290 ’ 

Schwann, decl , 82 
schwSrmen, syn , 520 


schwarz, pron , 22, compar , 
142, s>n , 523 
schweben, h. or s , 2S9 
Sclxwedt, pron , 20 
schweigen, grad, 301, s>n, 
497 (g), 512 
Sthwem, decl , 78 
schwellen, grad , 305 s , 200 
Schwert, pron , 14, 20, decl , 
85 

Schwetz, pron , 20 
schmmmen, grad , 309, s or 
h , 291 (a) 

schwindeln, syn , 336 (5) 
schwinden, grad , 303, s , 292 
schwingen, grad , 3QS 
Schwof, decl , 75 
schwbren, grad , 308, 313, 
syn , 495 (c), 520 
Schwulst, decl , 83, 90 
Schwung, dec! , 82 
Schwur, tied , 82 
Schwyz, pron , 18 
Scipio, decl , lOO (6) 

See, decl , 90, gender, 96 
segein, s , 292, with infin , 275, 
syn , 5^ 

segnen, syn , 497 (g) 
seben, grad , 312, with modal 
verbal, 200, with simple 
infin, 277, with dependent 
infin which has passi\ c 
force, 281 , sj n , 539 (5) 
sehnen, syn , 645 
! Sell, decl , 78 

I sem, grad , 312, use as auxit 
I lary of tense, 287-293, au\ 
of \oicc. 296 (II), 297-8 (4). 
s, 289, with the modal 
verbal, 259, with the simple 
infin , 275 (5), 270 (4), with 
the prep mfin , 270 (4), 
syn , 495 (fc), 490 (c), omis 
Sion of, ^3 (&), 4G3 (5 
Note), 5 '18 (4) 
semesgleichen, 20S 
semethalben, 180 
semetwegen, ISO 
semetwillen, ISO 
seit, prep , 370, coni , 394 (B), 
396 (E) 

seitab, prep , 363 
seitdem, conj , 394 (B) 
seitens, prep , 363 
seithch, prep , 363 
seitwSrts, prep , 363 
sekimdieren, syn , 495 (b) 

“Sel, suffix, 412 
selbftnder, 152 (c, (2)) 
selber, ISS 

selbst, 188, adv, 188 conj , 
389. — wenn, 397 (G) 
selbzweit, 152 (c. (2)) 
selig, syn , 616 
-sehg, suffix 126 412 (2) 

-sen, verbal suffix, 428 
senden, grad , 315, syn , 509 

sengen, fact , 309 (c) 

Seraph, decl 94 

setzen, with simple mfin , 275 

sich * uns, 186 (1 b) 


sicher, syn , (510 
sichem, s> n , 528 
Sieb, ded , 78 
sieden, grad , 305. 

Siel, decl , 78 
Signal, pron , 10, 29. 
smgen, grad , 308 
slnken, grad , 308, s , 292, 
syn , 497 (f) 

Smn, tied , 90 
smnen, grad , 309 
smt, conj , 390 (E) 
smtemal, conj , 390 (E) 

Sir = sich, 180 ( Note) 

Sitzen, grad , 312 h or s , 289, 
8> n , 490 (c) , w ith prep 
infm , 270 ((4)), with pres 
part . 270 ((4)) 

Skalp, ded , 75 
Ski, ded , 80 

so, sub conj , 390-7 (F, G) 
co-ord conj , 390, rcl pro 
noun 203 (5), after condit 
or conccss clause, 658 (2 
a), so doch ^ obgleich, 397 
(G). 

sobald, sub conj , 394 (D), 393 

(I c] 

Sod, dcd , 75 

sofem, sub conj , 390 (1 A. 

c) 

Sog, dcd , 75 

sogar, word order after, 391 
Sohn, decl , 82 

solange, sub com , 304 (B), 
398 (1 c) 

solch, dec! ,169, use as a de- 
terminativc, 100, use in- 
stead of a personal pronoun, 
the numeral ein, tne mdef 
welch, the determinative 
der, 160, 181-2 
Bolchergestalt, 349 
BolchermaGen, 349 
Eollen, conjugation, 317, uses, 
321, with simple mfin , 276 
somlt, conj , 390 
sonach, 390 
sonder, prep , 377. 
sondern, 387, compared with 
aber and allein, 388 
s«ner « ihr, 104 (136 a) 
sonstwer, 190 (c) 
fiorgen, syn , 497 (g), 512 
soweit, sub conj , 390 (1 A 
c). 

sowie, conj , 387, 394 (B), 395 
(Co)' 

sowohl — als (wie), 387, 388 

sp, pron , 11, 30, 3l. 

Spalt, dcd , 75 96 
spalten, grad , 313 
Span, ded 82 
Spann, decl , 75 
Spant, ded , 91 
sparen, s>n , 512 
spaisam, syn , 523 
SpaB, dcd , 82 
Spat, dec! , 75 
Spatz, ded 88 
speien, grad , 304 
speisen, grid 315 
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spenden, syn., 509 (1). 

Sphinx, decl., 76. 

Spiel, decl., 78. 
spielen, svn., 492 (A), 512. 
SpiU, decl., 78. 

Spind, decl., 78. 
spinnen, grad., 309. 

Spital, decl., 86. 

Spitz, decl., 88. 
spleUJen, grad., 303; s., 290. 
Spom, decl., 90. 
spotten, syn., 513, 539 (o). _ 
sprechen, grad., 310; past in- 
die. sprach, pron., 21; past 
subj. sprache, pron., 21; 
syn., 506, 520. 
sprengen, 292 (D); 309 (c). 
sprieBeu, grad., 305; s., 290. 
Spriet, decl., 78. 
springen, grad., 308; with sim- 
ple infin., 275; s., 290; leek, 
or ein(en) Leek — , 290. 
Springinsfeld, ded., 76. 

SproB, decl., 75. 
sprossen, h. or s., 290. 

Sprueh, decl., 82. 

Spnmg, decl., 82. 

Spuk, decl., 75. 

Spimd, dec!., 82. 

spiiren, with simple infin., 277. 

ss, B, 17 (D. a) 30 (2). 

st, pron., 30, 31. 

Staat, decl., 90. 

Stah, decl., 82. 

Staehel, decl., 90. 

Stadt, decl., 83; pi. Stadte, 
pron., 21. 

Stag, decl., 78. 

Stahl, decl., 75. 

Stahl (en), 82. 
sta(h)n, grad., 313. 

Staks, deck, 75. 

Stall, deck, 82. 

Stamm, deck, 82. 

Stand, deck, 82. 
standhalten, syn., 499 (C). 
Star, deck, 75. 
stark, compar., 142. 
starren, syn., 520. 

Start, deck, 75. 
starten, s. or h., 287 (3). 
Statut, deck, 92. 
statt, prep., 359; conj., 355 {2. 
a, b), 387; — daB, 395 (C. 
d). 

staunen, syn., 513. 
stechen, grad., 310; past indie. 

stadi, pron., 21. 
steeken, grad., 310; h. or s., 
2S0; syn., 515. 

stehen, grad., 313; h. or s., 
2S9; with modal_ verbal, 260; 
with simple infin., 275; 
v.-ith prep, infin., 270 ((4)1; 
with pres, part., 270 ((4)r, 
syn., 406 {a), 496 (c), 506, 
545; 7u Diensten — , 409 
(C); Rede — , 490 (C). 
stehlen, grad., 311. 
steif, syn., 523, 
cteigen, grad., 301; s., 292. 
Steinmetz, deck, SS. 


Stelldiehein, deck, 93. 

Stephan, pron., 21. 
sterben, grad., 310; s., 290; 

syn., 509 (1st par.), 520. 
stets, pron., 20. 
steuem, syn., 496 (d), 506. 
stieheln, syn., 520. 
stieben, grad., 306. 

Stiefel, deck, 90. 

Stift, deck, 85. 
stimmen, syn., 495 (6). 
stinken, grad., 308. 

Stock, deck, 75, 82, 96. 

Stoff, deck, 75. 
stolz, syn., 523. 

Stopf, deck, 75. 

Storch, decl., 82. 

StoB, deck, 82. 

stoBen, grad., 313; syn., 545. 
strafen, syn., 528. 

Strahl, deck, 90. 
strahlen, syn., 520. 

Strand, deck, 75. 
stranden, s., 292. 

Strang, deck, 82. 

Strauch, deck, 82, 86. 
straucheln, s., 292. 

StrauB, deck, 75. 
streben, syn., 520. 
streichen, grad., 303. 
streiten, grad., '303. 
streng, syn., 523. 
streuen, syn., 495 (5). 

Strolch, deck, 75. 

Strom, deck, 82. 

Strumpf, deck, 82. 

Strunk, deck, 82. 

Stiick, deck, 78. 

Student, deck, 88. 
studieren, syn., 381 (c), 492 
(A). 

Stuhl, deck, 82. 

Stumpf, deck, 82. 
stunden, syn., 495 (fi). 

Stupf, deck, 75. 

Stups, deck, 75. 

Stmm, decl., 82. 

Sturm, compar., 142 (4). 

Sturz, deck, 82. 
stiirzen, s., 292. 
stutzen, syn., 520. 
stvitzen, syn., 545. 
suhskribieren, syn., 520. 
suhstituieren, syn., 499 (6). 
suchen, pron., 23; syn., 520, 
545. 

Sucht, deck, 83. 

Sud, deck, 75. 
siidheh, prep., 363. 
siidwarts, prep., 363. 
suggerieren, syn., 499 (b). 
sukzedieren, syn., 499 (b). 
Sumpf, deck, 82. 

Sund, deck, 75. 
super-, prefix., 434 (11). 
Surtout, pron., 20. 

Sympathie, pron., 20, 

Synkope, pron., 34. 
t, pron., 26, 27. 

Tabak, deck, 76. 
tadeln, syn., 545. 

Taft, deck, 75. 


Tag, deck, 75. 

Takt, deck, 75. 

Tal, deck, 85. 

Talg, deck, 75. 

Talisman, deck, 76. 

Talk, deck, 75. 

Tang, deck, 75. 

Tank, deck, 75. 

Tanz, deck, 82. 

Taps, deck, 75. 

TaB, deck, 75. 
tasten, syn., 332 (D). 

Tatar, deck, 88. 
tate er = wenn er nicht ware, 
225 {Note). 

Tau, deck, 78. 
taub, syn., 523. 
taufen, syn., 639 {a). 
taugen, syn., 495 (6), 521. 
Taugenichts, deck, 93. 
tauglich, syn., 523. 

Tausend, decl., 78. 
taxieren, syn., 545. 

Team, deck, 92. 

Teil, deck, 78; gender and 
meaning, 96, 126; zuteil 

werden, syn., 499 (C). 
teilhaben, syn., 521. 
teilhaft, teilhaftig, syn., 516. 
teilnehmen, syn., 521. 
teils — teils, conj., 390. 

-tel, suffix, 413. 

Telegraph, deck, 88. 
telegraphieren, syn., 497 (e). 
telephonieren, syn., 497 (e). 
Tenor, deck, 79, 84. 

Terrain, pron., 21. 

Tesching, deck, 78. 

Teufel = nicht, 353 (B. d). 

th, pron., 28. 

Theseus, pron., 23. 

Thron, deck, 75. 

ti, pron., 35 (3. (10)). 

Tief, deck, 78. ' 

Tier, deck, 78. 

tir = ihr, 180 {e. Note). 

Titan, deck, 79. 
titulieren, syn., 539 (a). 

Toast, pron., 22; deck, 75. 
Tochter, deck, 84. 

Tod, deck, 75, 116. 

Toilette, pron., 22. 
toll, syn., 523. 

Tolpatsch, deck, 76. 

Ton, deck, 82. 

Topf, deck, 82. 

Topp, deck, 90. ' 

Tor, deck, 78, 88. 
torkeln, syn., 514 (c). 
tot, syn., 523, 

Toirr, pron., 23. 
trachten, syn., 521. 
tragen, grad., 313; with simple 
infin., 277; syn., 545; Rech- 
Tvuug — , syn., 499 (C). 
Trakt, deck, 75. 

Tran, deck, 75. 

Trank, decl., 82. 

Transit, deck, 76. 

Trapezoid, pron., 10. 

Trafi, deck, 75. 

Trauch, deck, 76. 
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trauen, syn , 496 (c)i 504, 521 
trauern, syn , 521 
Tratim, decl , 82 
tiatimen, syn , 330 lb), 496 {d), 
521, 539 (o) 
traung, syn , 523 
treffen, grad , 311, with mfin 
uith zu, 272, %\ith simple 
infin , 277 (<i) 
trejben, grad , 304. 
trennen, syn , 545 
treten, grad , 312, b or s > 292, 
syn , 621 

tievi, syn , 500 (o) 
treulos, syn , 523 
Tnbun, decl , 92 
tnefen, grad , 305, syn , 521 
tnegen *= trugen, 307 
tnnken, grad , 30S, syn , 509 
(1), 521 

Tnumvir> ded , 92 
trocknen, h. or s., 290 (c) 

Trog, decl , 82 
Troisdorf, pron , 22. 

Troll, decl , 75 
Tropf.decl 82,96 
Trosch, decl 75 
TroC, decl , 75 
trosten, syn , 528, 531 
trotr, prep , 363 
trotzdem, coni , 390, 397 (G), 
399 


trotzen, syn , 495 (o). 
TruchseC, ded , 88, 
trugen, grad , 307. 

Tntmm, ded , 85. 

Trumpf, ded , 82 
Tnipp, decl , 75, 97. 

Tuch, pron , 23, ded , 78, 97 
Tuff, decl , 75 
Tmlene, pron , 19 
-tum, pron , 16, ded , 85, 
meaning, 413 

tun, grad , 316^ with simple 
infin , 278, with mfin with 
zu, 279 syn , 495 (o), 499 
(C), 513, 545 
Tumchtgut, ded , 93 
Tupf, decl , 75 
Turban, decl , 92 
Turm, decl , 82 
Tuscb, decl , 76 
tz, pron , 35 
u, pron , 22 
u, pron , 23 
fi, pron , 19 
fl, pron , 19 
u = h, 19, 20 
iibel, syn , 336 (5), 500 (b) 
uber, prep , 384 prefix, sep 
and insep 327 syn 497 
(B), — sem, 500 (o) 
uberdies, conj 389 
iiberdrussig, syn 516 
iiberfuhren, syn 528 
iiberhaupt, meaning 348 
uberheben, syn 628 532 
ubetbm, prep , 364 
uberhoben, syn 516 
uberhoren, syn 635 (c) 536 
uberkommen, h or s, 288 
syn 506 ’ 


iJberlassen, with infm with 
zu, 272 

uberlegen, syn , 523 
fiberrascht, syn , 523 
Uberreden, syn , 637 
uberschOtten, syn , 645 
uberslrSmen, syn , 521 
ilbertragbar, syn , 624 
uberwfiltigt, syn , 524 
uberweisen, syn , 528 
fiberzeugen, syn , 528, 532 
ubng, decl , 175 
ubngens, conj , 390 
tlchtntz, pron , 19 
u dgl = und dergleichen. 
Ubu, pron , 26, decl , 70 
in, pron , 11, 24 (4) 

Tban, decl , 79 
Ulk, decl , 75 
Ulnch, pron , 23 
um, pron , 15 23, prep , 377, 
prefix, sep or insep, 327, 
syn, sometimes with dat , 
497 (B) 

mn, pron m French words 24 
um — wiUen, 364, um deswU- 
len, well, 155 (a) 
umgeben, sy n , 524 
umhm, 319 (2 b), 569 (o) 
570 (c) 

umkommen, syn , 521 
umwSlkt, sym , 524 
un-, prefix 433 
tin, pron , in French words 24 
unachtend, syn , 517 
I unangesehen, prep , 304 
,J6 lb) 


— weim, 

unduTchdnnghch, syn , 524 
unempfSnglich, syn , 524 
unempfmdUch, syn , 524 
unentwegt, 303 (c) 
uneiachtet, prep , 364 conj , 
397 (G) 

unfem, prep , 364 
unfreundlich, syn , 524 
-ung, 414, -ungen, 408 (a) 
Ungar, ded , ^ 
ungeachtet, prep , 364, coni , 
397 (G) 

ungediildig, syn , 524 
ungehalten, syn 524 
ungerechnet, prep , 364 
ungewifi, syn , 524 
unglStibig, syn , 517. 

Unhold, decl 76 
unschuldig, syn , 516 
unserems, tmseremer, 209 
unseresgleichen, 208 
unsichtbar, syn , 524 
unter, prefix sep or insep 
^7, syn, 497 (B), prep 

unterdes or unterdessen, co 
ordmatmg or subordinating 
com , 390, 394 399 
imterfangen, syn , 532 


unterhalb, prep , 359 
unterhalten, syn , 545 
unterhegen, h or s , 289 
untemchten, syn , 537 
Unterschlupf, dccl , 76 
unterstehen, syn , 532, 53S 
Unterton, dccl , 88 
unterwarts, prep , 364 
unterwege(n), 344 
unterwegs, 341 
unterweisen, syn , 537 W 
unterwmden, syn , 525 (6), 532 
unterziehen, syn , 532 
unweit, prep , 364 
unwissend, syn , 517 
uo, pron , 11 
Ur, decl , 75 
xir-, prefix, 433 
-ur, suffix 417 (ft) 

Urlaub, dccl , 76 
UrteU, dccl , 78 
urteUen, syn , 521. 
usw. = und so weitcr. 

-ut, pron , 10 
V, pron 11, 30, 32 
Vater, decl , 84 

ver-, pron , 16 (c), insep pre- 
fix 327 meaning 438-41 
verantworten, sy n 532 
verargwohnen, sy n , 520 
veibcrgen, syn , 545 
verbleichen, grad , 303, syn , 
513 

Verbot, decl , 78 
verbreiten, syn , 545 
Verb(um), dccl , 92 
verdSchtig, syn , 617 
verdSchtigen, syn , 623 
verdenken, sy n , 528 
verderben, grad , 310 
verderbhch, syn , 524 
verdienen, syn , 513 
Verdienst, gender, 97 
verdingen, syn , 539 (b) 
verdneflen, grad , 305, syn , 
533 531 

Verem, dccl , 76 
verfabien, h or s , 291 
verfallen, syn , 496 (d). 
verfehlen, syn , 611 
verfluchen, syn , 495 (a) 
vergeben, syn , 495 (5), 607 
vergehen, syn 545 
vergesseflj grad , 312, with 
mfin with zu, or sometimes 
with a simple mfin , 276, 
syn , 513 

vergessen,3dj pvart , sym , 617 
vergewissem, syn , 528, 532 
VergvOmemmeht, decl , 78, 93 
Vergleich, ded 76 
vergleichbar, syn , 524 
vergleichen, syn , 526 (6) 
Verhack, ded , 76 
veihaften, 645 
verhSngen, syn , 545 
verhanren, h or s , 289 
Verhau, ded , 76 
verheiraten, syn 645 
verhelfen, syn , 493 (c), 846 
(V) 

verhmdern, syn , 497 (g) 
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verhoren, syn., 535 (c), 530. 
verjagen, syn., 528. 
verkaufen, syn., 545. 
verklagen, syn., 528, 545. 
verkleiden, syn., 545^ 
verkuppeln, syn., 545. 
verladen, syn., 545. 
verlangen, syn., 513, 533, 534, 
545. 

verlassen, syn., 545. 
verliissigen, syn., 545. 
verleiden, grad., 303. 
verletzt, syn., 524. 
verleugnen, syn., 513, 532. 
verlieben, syn., 545. 
verliebt, syn., 524. 
verlieren, grad., 300; syn., 545. 
VerUes, deck, 78. 
verloben, syn., 545. 
verlobt, syn., 524. 
verlobnen, syn., 531. 

Verlust, dec!., 76. 
verlustig, syn., 517. 
verlustigt, syn., 517. 
vermahlen, syn., 545. 
vennessen, syn., 532. 
vermieten, syn., 539 (6). 
vennissen, syn., 513. 
vermittels, vermittelst, prep., 
364; synonymous with von, 
dxirch, mit, 302. 
vermoge, prep., 304; synony- 
mous with kraft and ver- 
mittels, 302. 

vermogen, syn., 532, 545. 
vermuten, syn., 532. 
vermutend, syn., 517. 
vemehmen, with simple infin., 
277. 

verraten, 545. 
verrucht, pron., 23. 
versagen, syn., 495 (b), 532. 
verscbieben, syn., 545. 
verschieden, syn., 524. 
verschonen, syn., 497 (g), 512. 
versehen, syn., 532. 
verseigen, grad., 314. 
versichem, syn., 507, 528, 532. 
vcrsichert, s>m., 517. 
verstandig, syn., 517. 

Vcrsteck, deck, 78. 
verstecken, syn., 545. 
verstehen, SNm., 532, 538, 545. 
Versuch, deck, 70. 
vertagen, syn., 545. 
vertausclien, syn., 545. 
verteilen, sj'n., 545. 

Vertrag, deck, S3, 
vertrauen, syn., 490 (c). 
vertrSsten, syn., 532. 
vcrwagen, grad., 307 ; syn., 532. 
verwandt, syn.. 524. 
vcnvamen, sjm., 528. 
verR’cgen,grad.. 307 ; syn.. 532. 
verweigem, syn., 524, 532. 
vcrwcilcn, syn., 521. 

Vcrweis, deck, 70. 
vcrweisen, syn., .52.8, 540. 
verwenden, syn., ,540. 
vcrwogen, 307 (2). 
verworrcn, prnd., 310, 
vcnvundcrh, syn., 532. 


verzagen, syn., 513. 
verzeihen, syn., 495, 507, 532. 
Verzicht, deck, 76, 
verzichten, syn., 521. 

Vesper, gender, 97. 

Veteran, deck, 79. 

Vetter, deck, 90. 

Vieh, deck, 85. 
viel, deck, 175. 

Vielflach, decl., 78. 

VielfraB, deck, 76. 

Viertel, pron., 19. 
vierzehn, pron., 19. 

Villa, deck, 92. 

Violoncell, pron., 31. 
vize-, prefix, 434 (11). 

Vlies, deck, 78. 

Vogel, deck, 84. 

Vogelscheu, gender, 126. 

Vogt, pron., 22; deck, 82. 

Volk, deck, 85. 

voU, prefix, sep. or insep., 327; 
adj., voll or voller, 137 (8); 
syn., 517. 

VoUblut, deck, 78. 
vollends, word-order after, 391. 
von, pron., 15; prep., 370; 
von . . . Seiten, prep., 364; 
von . . . wegen, prep., 364. 
vor, pron., 15; sep. prefix, 326; 

syn., 497 (B); prep., 386. 
vorauf, syn., 497 (B). 
voraus, syn., 497 (B). 
vorbehaltlich, prep., 365. 
vorbei, syn., 497 (B), 507. 
vorbereiten, syn., 546. 

-vorde, pron., 20. 

Vorfahr, deck, 88. 
vorgangig, prep., 372. 
vorher, syn., 497 (B). 
vorkommen, syn., 561 (6). 
Vormund, deck, 86, 
vorsprechen, syn., 521. 

Vorteil, pron., 22. 
vorteilhaft, syn., 524. 
voriiber or vorbei in connection 
with verb of motion, s., 288; 
syn., 507. 

Vorwand, deck, 83. 
vorwarts, prep., 365. 
w, pron., 31. 

wachen, syn., 384 (fiber, 1 (a). 

Note), 513, 495 (5). 
wachsam, syn., 524. 
wachsen, grad., 313; s., 290. 
Wagen, deck, 84. 
wagen, grad., 306. 
wahlen, syn., 540 (d). 
wahnen, with simple infin. or 
pres, part., 277 ; syn., 539 (a). 
wiihren, syn., 513. 
wahrend, prep., 365; sub. conj., 
394 (B. a), 397 (G). 
wahmehmen, syn., 513. 

Wal, deck, 75. 

Wald, decl., 86. 

Walfisch, pron., 22. 

Walkfirc, pron., 22. 

Wall, deck, 82. 

Wallach, deck, 76. 

Walm, deck, 75. 

Walnun, pron., 22. 


Walrofi, pron., 22. 
walten, syn., 513. 

Warns, deck, 85. 

Wand, deck, 83. 
wandeln, s., 292; with simple 
infin., 275. 
wandem, s., 292. 
wann, conj., adv., 399 (9), 394 
(B. b). 

Wanst, decl., 82. 

Want, deck, 91. 

Warl, deck, 75. 

warm, comp., 142; syn., 3.36, 
499 (C). 

wamen, sjm., 528, 546. 

Warp, deck, 75. 

Wart, deck, 75. 
warten, pron., 22; syn., 513. 
-warts, adv. suffix, 429. 
warum = worum, 342. 
was, interrog. pronoun, pron., 
15, 22, deck, 191; rek, use, 
205; = als, 399. 
waschen, grad., 313. 

Wasser, deck, 84. 

Watt, deck, 91. 

Wan, deck, 75. 

Wauwau, deck, 76. 
weben, grad., 307. 
wedeln, syn., 490 (e). 
weder, sub. conj., 396 (B), 
399 (7); weder — noch (or 
Oder, or weder), correk 
conj., 389. 

weg, pron., 13, 15; sep. prefix, 
326; meaning compared with 
that of fort, 342. 

-weg, 429 (e). 
wegen, prep., 360, 365. 
wegwerfen, syn., 546. 
weh(e), syn., 555. 

Wehl, deck, 78. 

Wehr, deck, 78, 97. 
wehren, syn., 496 (d), 532. 
wehtun, syn., 499 (C). 

Weib, deck, 85. 

weichen, grad., 303; s., 292; 

syn., 496 (d). 
weigem, syn., 532. 

Weih, deck, 88. 

Weihnachten, number and 
gender, 113.^ 

well, sub. conj. of time, 394 
0); of cause, 396 (E), 569. 
weinen, syn., 521. 

-weise, 429 (c). 
weisen, grad., 304; syn., 521, 
528, 546. 

weismachen, syn., 499 (C). 
weiter, sep. prefix, 326. 
welch: indefinite numeral, 176; 
interrog. & rek adj., 163-4; 
inter, pronoun, deck, 193; 
used in e.xpressions of iden- 
tity, 193 (a); rek pronoun, 
deck, 197; use, 198; replaced 
by der, 195-8; replaced by 
other words, 198-204; indef. 
and general determinative, 
159 (3). 

Welf, deck, 85. 88. 
welken, s., 290. 
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t^enden, grad , 315 6>n , 5j0 
wemgi dccl , I7G, em — » 173 
wenUi sub conj of tniiCt 
(B) 395 {b, c) of manner 
jn the combmat Jon a\s '« tan. 
395 (C o), m conditmml 
clau‘5cs 39b (F), 5Sl, in 
conccssiie clauses 397 (G), 
asanadv = wann, 391 (B 
b), — anders, 397 (I ) — 
gleicb, 397 (G) — schon, 
397 (G), — auch, 397 ((.), 
auch — , 397 (G), as a rcl , 
202 (C b) 

wer, pron , 15 indef pronoun, 
190 {e) inter pronoun, 191- 
3, re! pronoun, 205 
■wetben, grad , 310 
werden, pron, 11 20 conju 
gat ion, 254 (c), 295, grid 
310, s, 290, luth simple 
mSn , 275. s> n , 490 (c). 105 
((3)), 521 

wcrfen,RTad ,3I0,sjai , 190(e) 
Werft, dccl , 78 
Werk, decl , 78 
Wert, pron 20 
wert, s>n , 517 
vfesentbtb, s>n 524 
westbeb, prep , 305 
westwitrts, prep , 305 
wetteiiem, 329 
wetten, s>n , 621 
wettlaiuen, 329 
wettrennen, 329 
wider, pron , 18 inscp prefix, 
327, sep or msep prefix, 
327, meaning 441, sjn , 497 
(B) prep , 378 

widerfahren,vr>derst€hen,&c , 
syn , 498 (a) 
widerhallen, n , 521 
widem, s>n , 330, 495 (a) 
widrigenfalls, conj , 399 
wie, co-ordinat conj ,387, 3SS 
explanatory conj , 3S9 sub 
conj , 394 (1 d 2 d, 3 B), 
395 (c) 395-0 (C o D 1 
B, E), 397-9 sub conj used 
instead of als, 397-9 (1 a 
Note 1 b Ao/e d, 2 c, 3 
4 a), used with appositucs 
486 (f) used as a rclatiic, 
202-3 (B. C /. D (I). E). 
wie wenn, 395 (C a) 
Wiedebopf, dccl , 70 
Wieder, sep or msep prefix, 

wiegen, grad , 300 with simple 
infin 277 

wiewohl, conj 397 (G) 
Wiking, decl 80 
Wille(n), decl 81 
willen, prep , 305 
wiUfahren, syn 495 (a) 

Willy, pron 18 
wmden, grad 30S 
wmken, syn 497 (e) 500, 490 
(0 

wissen, conjugation, 317 with 
infin with 2u, 272 with 
simple infin or pres part , 


• 277-S, with simple mfm in ' 
indirect tiucstions, 279 (I), 
s>n, 280 (iVofr), 521, 611 
(0.528.510^ ' 

wissetid, , 51T 
0 , ad\ , 312 rcl pronoun, 
202 201 wo + prep (wo- I 
nut, &c ) •=■ rcl pronoun , 
Ml, wo separated from the I 
prep, 201 wo + prep •• in- 
icrrog pronoun, 192, wo as I 
sub conj, 391 (B). 395 
(B f), 39t, (f ) I 

wofem, conj , 397 (D 
wohl, compnr . 1 15 (e), motlal 
ad\ 351, 353 5>n , 330 ' 

wohltfitlg, s>n , 521 
woMwoUen, s>n , 409 (C). 
Wolf, dccl 82 

wollcn, conjuration, 317, uses, 
322-3, with simple infin, 
270 


Wort, decl , 97, das — reden, 
s>n , 499 (C) 

WBrth, pron , 20 
worthaltcn, sj n , 199 (C) 
Wrack, dec! 7S 
wringen, grad 30S 
WuchtT, pron 23 
Wuchs, pron , 23 dec! . 82 
wuebs, pron 2J 
Wulst, dccl 82 87 
Wund(en)mal, dccl , 77 
wundem, s>n , 511, 531 
Wunsch, dtx:l 82 
wUnseben, grad 309 
wiirdig, s)n , 617 
waiidigen, n , 523 
Wurf, dec! , 82 

Wurm, dccl 80 gender and 
meaning, 97 
I wurmen. sj n 330 (a) 

Worst, tied , 83 


wurzeln, s or h , 290 
wusch, pron 14 
Wust, pron , 23 
wiist, pron , 19 
X, pron , 35 
Xaver, pron , 80, 35 

y, pron , 1 1 
Vpsilon, pron 20 
Ysop, pron , IS 
Yssel, pron , 23 

z, pron , 30, .35 
-rack, tied . 70 
Zahn, dccl 82 
zanken, s\n 521 
Zapp, dccl 75 
Zar, dccl 88 

zart, pron , 21, compar , 1 12 
^ zMrtlich, pron , 21 
Zaum, dccl , 82 
I Zaun, dec! , 82 
Zeh,dccl 88 

I zeigen, with simple infin , 277, 
syn 539 (6), 521 
I zemen, grad , 301, syn , 528, 
637 

I zeit, prep , 305 
! Zelt, tied 78 
; -zen, verbal sufilx 428 
I Zenturio, decl , 92 


zer-, pron , 1C (c), msep , «iuf 
fix, 327, meaning, 111 
Zeug, dccl , 78, 07 
Zeugs, 97 
Zeus, nron , 23 

zlehen, grad , 307, s , 292, 
svn 511 (a), 521, 510 
ZIel, tied , 78 
zlelen, s)n , 521 
zlemen, sj n , 190 (c) , 

Zierat, tied , 90 
-rig, 120 

Zink, tied , 78, gender, 122 
Zinn, ded , 78 
Zins, dccl , ^ 

Zinsen, s>n , 49", (6) 

Zither, pron ,13 19 
zlttem, n 497 (/), 521 
Zoll. dccl , 75. 82 
Zopi. dccl , 82 
zomig, s} n , 52 1 
zu, sop prefix 320, 311 (A), 
sjn 497 (B), prep, 372, 
zu seiten, 305 
Zucht.dcd 83 
Zuck, (led , 75 
zutktn, s> n , 490 (f). 
zudem, conj , 389 
Zuflucht, dccl , S3 
zufotge, prep , 3(>5, 374 
zufrieden, x^n , 517. 

Zug, dccl , 82 
zugunsten, prep , 305 
Zuidersee, pron , 21. 
zuleide tun, sjn , 199 (C). 
Zulp, (led , 75 
zum, pron , 15 23 
zumai, conj , 39l> (E). 
zunfichst, prep , 374 
Zuidt, dec! , M 
zur, pron 15 23 
ziimen, sj n , 195 (a). 514, 521 
zunlck. sep prefix. 320 
zurdekkommen, s) n . 521 
zunlckschrecken, sjn , 521 
zusammen, sep prefix, 320, 
s> nonv mous w ith belsam- 
men, 313 

zusammengesetzt, syn, 521 
zusamt, prep , 374 
lUsUttUch, prvp 305 
zuschlUgUch, prep , 305 
zu sellen, prep , dli5 
zutrttgllch, s> n , 500 (o) 
zutreten, x)n , 521 
zuungunsten, prep , 305 
zuvor, sep prefix, 320, s\n , 
497 (B) 

zuwegen, prep , 305 
zuwider, prep , 374, adj . 600 
(n) 

zuzUgllch, prep , 305 
zwar, 391, 6S2 (b (4)) 
zweeks, prep 300 305 
zween, 1 17, der zweete, 150 
zweifeln, syn , 330, 521 
zweitens, conj 390 
Zwieback, dccl 70, S3 
zwingen, grad , 308 
zwischen, prep , 380 
zwo, 147, der zwote, 160 
Zylinder, pron , 18 
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Ablative, now replaced by the dative, 494. 
Ablaut, see Gradation. 

Abridgment of clauses: see Clauses. 

Accent: marks indicating accent, 44; word ac- 
cent, 44-5; normal, 44; emphatic, 44; 
rhythmical, 45; foreign, 45; prehistoric, 
44 (Note); sentence accent, 45, 52; gram- 
matical or group stress, 52; normal or de- 
scriptive group-stress with its variant forms, 
verbal adjective stress and end-stress, 54; 
logical, distinguishing, or classifying group- 
stress, 54; emphatic group-stress, 54; logical 
and emphatic stress employed in both word- 
stress and group-stress, 55; accent in simple 
stem words, 46; accent in derivative words, 
46-8; accent of compounds, 48-51 and 
442-6; geographical compounds, 49 (g), 
445, 453 (C) ; secondary accent, 51-52; 
physiological principle in secondary accent, 
51; unaccented syllables, 52; sentence ac- 
cent influenced by rhythm, 55. 

Accusative, original meaning, 489. 
now used: 

I. in the adverbial relation to denote: 
place, 345 (d). 

time, 345-7. 
degree, 348-9. 

II. as an object: 
with transitives: 

representing the thing as: 

affected by the action, 490 (1). 
the result of the action, 490 (1). 
transitive or intransitive, 490 (&). 
prep, phrase instead of acc., 490 (e). 
with intransitives: 

cognate acc., 491 (2. A), 
acc. of result, 492 (B). 
acc. after compounds, 492 (C). 
in impersonal constructions, 335 (A. a), 
either dat. or acc. according to meaning or 
from unsettled usage, 503-7. 
with adjectives, adverbs, participles, 514- 
17. 

double object: 

dative of person, and acc. of thing 524-6. 
acc. of person and gen. of thing, 526-35. 
double acc.: 

acc. of person and acc. of thing, 535-8. 
acc. of the direct object and an ob- 
jective predicate, 538-42, 
acc. of the person or thing and a 
prepositional phrase, 542-6. 

III. in the predicate: 
in dialect, 467 (C. a). 

by attraction, 463 (a. Note). 

IV. after prepositions: 
acc. only, 374-8. 
acc. and dat., 378-86. 

V. independent acc. : 
acc. absolute, 552. 

acc. in exclamations, 555 (4). 

Address, pronouns of, 177-8; possessives in 
address, 167 ; nom. in address, 552. 
Adjectives, inflection of, 126-138; strong, 129; 
weak, 130; origin of weak inflection, 138 


(Note); mixed, 130; uninflected, 127-9, 
134-6; inflection of adjectives with the 
suffixes -el, -en, -er, 131-2; peculiarities and 
irregularities in inflection, 132-8; ascending 
comparison, 138-142; irregularities, 145, 
141-2; the relative comparative, 139; 
the absolute comparative, 139; the rela- 
tive superlative, 139; the adverbial 
superlative, 139; the absolute superlative, 
140; adjectives mutating in the superlative, 
142; periphrastic comparison^ 144; de- 
scending comparison, 145; inflection of 
ad j ective-substantives, ^ 1 30, 1 36 ; word- 

order of adjective modifiers, 591; repetition 
of adjective, 475. 

Adverbial modifiers, 551. 

Adverbs: definition, 338; formation, 429-30; 
function and form of adjectives and adverbs 
compared, 338-40; nature of adverbs and 
prepositions compared, 355 (1. a, c); classi- 
fication and meaning of adverbs, 340-54; 
comparison, 142, 354; periphrastic compari- 
son, 144; irregularities in comparison, 145; 
descending comparison, 145; adverbs used 
as relative pronouns, 201-4. 

Adversative conjunctions, 388 (6), 390 (B), 
394 (B. a), 397 (G).^ 

Agreement of verb with subject, 468-72; of 
predicate noun with subject in gender and 
case, 473-4; of^ adjectives and participles, 
474-5; of relatives, 564; of appositives, 
485-7. 

Alphabet, 5. 

Apostrophe, 57. 

Apposition: agreement of appositives, 485-7; 
position, 485 (A), 487 (B); appositional 
construction with proper names, 481 (G. a) ; 
a noun in apposition with a sentence, 486 
(a); a sentence in apposition with a word, 
487 (B); apposition instead of the gen. of 
earlier periods, 487 (2) ; apposition with 
adverbial force, 558 (4), 570 (c). 

Appositional type of sentence, 455 (a), 463 
(b. Note), 558 (4). 

Article: def., deck, 58; indef., deck, 59; use 
of articles, 60-70; use of the articles with 
collective nouns, 63; with names of materials, 
63; with abstract nouns, 64; with names of 
persons, 64-6; omission of, 67-70; repeti- 
tion of, 475; contractions of, 58-9. 

Aspect, the different aspects of action and the 
forms and modes of expressing them, 210. 
Asyndetic, 204 (Note). 

Attraction: in case, 463 (2. A. a. Note), 567 
(C. b); trajection, 564 (e). 

Attributive clause, see Clause; attributive 
type of sentence, 463 (b. Note), 558 (4). 
Auxiliaries inood, inflection, 317; use, 
318y23;^ omission of dependent verb, 323; 
auxiliaries of tense, 254 (a, b, c); use of, 
287-293; omission of, 283 (b). 

Back vowels, 17. 

Capital letters, 5; use of, 56-7. 

Cardinals, 147-50. 

^ Case, see Nominative, &c. 
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Cause, see Clauses 

Chuscs ^ . , , t ' 

Classjfication \Mthrcniarljon mocKl abridg- 
ment, %\ord-ordcr, &c , u5"-S 
subject chu«c, '>jO-G2 
pretbeate cliusc 5G2 
adjectne clauses ^ 

attnbutiN’C substantia c cliusc 
attnbutn’C adjective clause, 4%3*<J 
objective clauses 
pen clause, 500 ^ 
dat chu*«, 5C>&-7 
acc clause, 507-9 ^ 

prepositional clause, 500-<0 
adverbial clauses 
place, 571 
time, 571-3 
manner, 573^ 
degree, 575-7 
cause, 577-S 
condition, 579-Sl 
concession 5S1-3 
purpose, 5S3-4 
means, 5S1 

contracted clauses, 273 (2) 
position of clauses in tlie sentence 55S 

Comparison, see under Adjectives Adverbs 
and Pirticiplcs 

Compounds and Group-words definition of a 
compound, 411, dcfimtion of a group-word, 
412, parts of a compound or group-word 
4lG, different kinds of compounds and 
group-words 142-G form of compounds and 
group-vvords, 41G-51 accent of compounds 
and group-words, 412-G 4S-51, compounil 
verbs conjugation of, 315 323-0, scpari 
ble compounds, 323-G, inscfiarable, 321, 
327, separable or inscpinblc 324, 327-0, 
nouns made from compound verbs 320, 
verbs indirectly compounded, 320, com 
pound nouns mffcction of, 72 (c), gender, 
125-6 


Concessive, sec Clauses 
Concord, see Agreement 
Conditional sentences mood, 220 (C), 223 
(E), 233 (E), 5S0 (c), different forms of the 
conditional clause, 6S0 (5) , abridgment 
681 id) 

Congruence, see Agreement 
Conjugation forms of, 217, simple forms of 
the regular weak conjugation, 219 simple 
forms of the regular strong conjugation, 
252 paradigm of compound tenses 203-5 
gradation classes of strong verbs 300-15, 
conjugation of strong verbs in compounds, 
315, irregular conjugation 315-18, con 
jugation of the passive M5-9, use of the 
connecting vowel m conjugation, 255-G 
Conjunctions definition and classification 
387 pure co-ordinating 387, adverbial 
co-ordinating 3S9 co-ordinatmg conjunc 
tions with a double construction, 390, sub 
ordmating 391 order of words 391 post 
tion 393 (2) classification of subordinating 
conjunctions 393-7, conjunctions als, wle, 
dean, weder, 397-9 conjunctions used as 
CO ordmating or subordinating 399, origin 
of conjunctions 387, 400 

vowel in verbs, use or omission 

Z55-0 

Consonants classification 12, pronunciation, 
25-36, brief history of, 30-41 


Copuh, omi'sion of, 1G3 (A'c/c), 55S (1), 
origin of, 1G1 (A’n/c) 

Correlative pronouns, 207-8 
Ditivc. original meaning, 493 (1), acquired 
meanings, 191 

U'-CS 

I in the adverbial relation to denote 
place, 315 (c, d) 

time, H5 (II 1). 310 (2 b), 
reference, 317 (c) 

II ns object 
vvitbcertamverlw 491-7 

After a prcjiosition or adverb contained in 
a compound, 197 (H) 199 (C) 
dative of jwvrssion, 4% (c) 

HI sentence tiativc 
dative of reference 500 
dative of ngent, 501. 
rlative of cause, 501 
tlativc of interest. 501. 
ethical dative, 502 

IV dative with fffhlen, kennen, wissen, 
wollen,^ic.502 (4) 

V dative after Ussen, 5U, (c) 

VI dative for accusative. 503 (5) 

VH either dative or accusative, 503-7 

VIII with .adjectives, participles, nouns. 
49»>-500 

IX with prepositions 
dative onlv, 3G5-71 

dative and accusative, 378-80 

X double object, dat of person and acc of 

thing 52] 

XI dative in exclamations 551 ((3)) 
Declensions see Nouns, Adjectives, &c , also 

Strong, Weak Mixcil 
Definite article, see Article 
Demonstratives, list, 153, inflection and use 
151-03 
Dentals. 12 

Derivntion b> means of suffix substantival 
suffixes, 401-17, adjcctivail suffixes, 117-20, 
verbal suffixes 42G-9, dcnvaitivc or com- 
pound adverbs, 129-30, derivation of prepo 
sitions 430-1, denvaition by means of 
prefix formation of nouns, adjectives and 
pronouns bj prefix, 431-4, verbal prefixes, 
131-11 

Dcsidcrative aspect of verbs, 211 
Determinatives 15S (2), 159 (3), 100 (2). 
IGI (3). 201 (AVW) 

Differentiation of substantivo forms, 04, of 
verbal forms 302 (I ) 

Diminutive suffix m noun, 409-11, in verbs 
427 (2 6) 

Double consonants, meaning of, 13 (6 Note) 
Dual, 181 (g) 

Durative aspect of verbs, 210 218 (iVefe) 
Effective .aspect of verbs, 210, 2^, 430, 440 
End stress 321-5 
Eactittic verb, 301 (d) 

Palling intonation, 60 (63 2) 

Pront vowels 17 

Putiire perfect, formation 285, use, 216 
origin 215 (0 a Note) 

Future tense formation of future mdic and 


Gc 

II lea It mg i..i jcLoruing to torm i23 
fluctuation, 124, gender of foreign nouns 
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125; gender of compounds, 125*-6; synesis 
of, 546-9. 

Genitive, original meaning, 507 ; origin of 
name, 477 (A. a). 

I. used attributively: 

A. gen. of origin, 477. 

B. possessive gen., 477. 

C. subjective gen., 478. 

D. objective gen., 478-80. 

E. gen. of material or composition, 480. 

F. descriptive gen. : 

gen. of quality or characteristic, 480. 
gen. of measure, 480. 

G. appositive gen., 480. 

H. partitive gen., 481. 

used also as subject or object, 483; gen. 
of gradation, 481. 

I . gen. having the construction of the gen. 
found with verbs, 484. 

J. position of the gen., 476. 

II. in the predicate, 465 (c). 

III. in the adverbial relation to denote: 
place or position, 344 (10. a). 

time, 345-7. 
manner, 347, 350 (XI). 
degree, 348. 
condition, 350 (VI). 
concession, 350 (VII). 

IV. as an object: 
of a verb, 507-14. 

of an adjective, adverb, participle or noun, 
514-17. 

a genitive in connection with an accusa- 
tive, 526-35. 

V. after prepositions, 357-65. 

VI. gen., in exclamations, 554 (C. b). 
Gerund: English gerund with the correspond- 
ing German constructions, 262. 

Glottals, 12. 

Glottal stop, 34. 

Gradation, explanation of, 25, 300; gradation 
classes of verbs, 300-15; genitive of grada- 
tion, 481. 

Grimm, 39; Grimm^s law of the shifting of the 
consonants, 36-9. 

Group-accent, see Accent. 

Group-words, see Compounds. 

High German, its place in the Indo-European 
family, 1; the different periods of, 1-4; H.G. 
shifting of the consonants, 36-41. 

Hypotaxis, see Parataxis, p. 556 (4). 
Imperative, formation, 249, 253 (c, d)\ want- 
ing forms replaced by the subjunctive, 249; 
substitutes for the imperative, 250-2. 
Impersonal verbs: groups of, 332-8; es gibt, 
335; impersonal verbs with the acc., 335; 
with the dat., 336-7; with the acc. and gen., 
533 {c)\ impersonal verbs without a subject, 
332; origin of the impersonal es, 332. 
Indefinite article, decl., 59; contractions of, 59; 

use of, 60, 61; omission of, 67-68. 

Indefinite: pronouns, inflection and use, 189- 
90; numerals, 169-77. 

Independent elements, 551-5. 

Indicative, 215-16. 

Indirect discourse, 237-47; indirect form: 
mood,^ 237-9; tense, 239-47; mood and 
tense in indirect questions, 243; imperative 
sentences in indirect form, 244-5; inde- 
pendent form of indirect discourse, 245-7. 


Infinitive, earlier inflection and explanation of 
the form with zu, 268; position in sentence, 
324-5, 588 (6. aa, bb, cc), 258 (c). 

infinitive with zu: 

I. 1. a. as subject, 269. 

6. in the predicate, 269-270, 

2. in the following dependent relations: 

а. as a complement of a noun, pro- 
noun or adjective performing the 
function of: 

(1) . the gen. of a substantive de- 
pendent upon an adjective, 270 

(2) . an appositive gen. or a noun in 
apposition with a pronoun, sub- 
stantive or substantive clause, 
270 ((2)). 

(3) . a relative clause, 270 ((3)). 

б. a dative, object of the prep, zu, 
271 (6). 

c. an acc., object of the verb, 271 (c). 

3. as explanatory of a preceding anticipa- 
tive subject or object, 271 (3). 

4. in contracted substantive and adver- 
bial clauses, 272 (4). 

5. used absolutely, 272 (5), 274 (c)- 

6. after (an)treffen, bekommen, erhal- 
ten, fehlen, finden, geben, reichen, 
schenken, schicken, schlagen, sehen, 
iiberlassen, where the infin. with zu has 
the force of a modal verbal, 272 (6). 

7. in the rare construction of the acc. 
with the infin., 279 (5). 

II. 1. position and repetition of zu, 273. 

2. subject of the infin., 273 (2). 

infinitive without zu: 

I. 1. a. as subject, 275 (a), 

6. as predicate, 275. (6). 

c. in apposition with the pronouns 
ein(e)s, das eine, das, a substan- 
tive, or a substantive clause, 275. 
(c). 

d. as an imperative, 276. 

2. with auxiliaries or auxiliary-like verbs: 
a. diirfen, konnen, mdgen, miissen, 

sollen, wollen, brauchen, 276 (a). 
5. lassen, 276 (6). 

c. blasen, heischen, heiCen, helfen, 
lehren, lemen, nennen, vergessen, 
276 (c). 

d. with verbs of perceiving, finding, 
meeting and knowing, also with 
fiihren, haben, machen, tragen, 
wiegen, zeigen, 277 (i). 

e. tun, 278 (e). 

3. used to repeat an idea, 279 (3). 

4. in questions direct or indirect, 279 (4). 
ir. form and use of the infin. with past force, 

280; perf. infin. = pres, infin., 280; perf. 
infin. used as an imperative, 251 {d. Note), 
two infinitives connected by als, 280. 
infin. with passive force, 280-1. 
infinitive-substantive, 281. 

Inflection, see Declension, Conjugation, In- 
tonation, &c. 

Ingressive aspect of verbs, 210, 288, 436, 440. 
Inseparable compounds, 323, 327; inseparable 
prefixes, 327. 

Instrumental, now replaced by the dative, 494. 
Intensive aspect of verbs, 211. 

Interjections, nature of, 400; list, 400-1. ^ 
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Intonation 55-6 

Intransitive verb definition 209 verbs tnns 
or intrans 209 
Irregular verbs see Gradation 
Iterative aspect of verbs 211 
Liquids 12 34 

Locative now replaced by the dative 4J1 
Low German 12 4 

MG I e Middle German the German of the 
Midland important by reason of its in 
fluence upon the literary language 2 3 21 


72 301 315 

M H G 1 C Middle High German M H G 
literature and language 1 language com 
pared with \ H G 1 2 3 302-311 
Mixed declension of nouns 89-94 origin of 
90 {Note) mixed declension of adjectives 
130 


Mixed vowel e (unaccented) 13 23 
Mood 215 

Mutation of back vowels 2 1 302 a muta 
tion 2o 302 mutation of e, 25 302 
Nasals 12 33 

Negation 351 double 351 pleonastic 3o2 
after a comparative 570 (a) 

N G 1 e North German the German of the 
North 

NHG 1 C New High German 1 
Nominative original meaning 121 (97, next 
to last par ) origin of name 112 (10) 
use 


I as a subject 45G 

II as an appositive 4S5-0 

III as a predicate 

after verbs of incomplete predication 
463-4 (2 A o f>) 

with reference to a preceding acc object 
463 (2 A {Note)) 
instead of a pred cate acc 539 (a Note) 

IV as a vocative 552 (A) 

V m exclamations 554 {b {!)) 

VI used absolutely 554 ((2)) 581 {d) 


Nouns inflection common nouns 70 97 
proper nouns 97-102 plural of names of 
persons and places 105-7 peculiarities in 
the inflection of nouns 107-12 
Number in nouns 112 20 sing to express a 
collective idea 113 meaning usually pre 
sing 
with 
ow a 
itivc 
117 


H « , p 11 tiigiisn smg m 

Oerman 118 synesis of number 549-51 
number m verbs 408-72 
Numerals 147-52 cardinals 147-50 ordi 
nals 150-1 compound numerals 161 
indefinite numerals 169-77 
Object see Accusative Dative Genitive In 
finitiye and Clauses for Object Clause 
^^*(<0^ ^ object 

OE le Old Engl sh 

^ ‘ German 0 H G Ian 

and literature 1 
Old Saxon 1 
Ordinals 160-1 
Orthography 4 
Palatals 12 
Parataxis 556 


pres part used as an adj 201 used m the 
predicate 202 (5) pres part in adj use 
often replaced in German by other con 
structions 202 (c) its use as a noun 
adverb preposition 202-3 used as an 
appositive with the force of an adverbial 
clause 203 (C Note) often absolutely 
652 with active or passive force 203 
subject of a pres part , 203 (5) paucity 
of participles 20 1 (3) use of the pres 
part to express present past and future 
time 204 comparison 144 (4) 143 (4) 
perfect part without ge- 2o7-9 with 
the form of an in fin 257-9 used as an 
adj 204 (A) used substantively 204 
(B) used as an adverb prep or impera 
tivc 204 used as an appositive with the 
force of a subord clause 204 (F) used 
absolutely 205 (F) 652 {a 6) gram 
matical force 265 (2) with active force 
205 (B) 200-7 (C) temporal relations 
expressed by 207 two dirfercnt forms of 
the perf part employed with passive 
force the statal and the actional form 
26S {d e) comparison 144 (4) 143 (4) 
jxjsition of perf part in the sentence 
324-0 5SS {b aa hb cc) 258 (c) 


Particles 333—101 

Passive formation 295 synopsis 29S con 
jugated with werden, 295 conjugated with 
sein, 290 (B) 297 (4) peculiar passive con 
struction with bekommen, erhaltcn, kriegen, 
297 (2) passive construction with fUhren, 
bnngen, nehmen, 297 (2) passive construe 
tion with gehOren, 297 (3) actional and 
statal passive 297 (4) substitutes for the 
passive 299 inificrsonal passive 300 (II) 
active in form but passive in meaning 
2 S 0-1 (1 2 ) 

Past present verbs 310 18 
Past tense formation 248 9 252 254 use 212 
Past perfect tense formation 283 dialect 
form 283 (a) 241 (<?) use 214 
Perfect participle see Participle 
Perfective type of verb 210 287-8 
Personal • pronouns 177-80 use 177-Sl 
replaced by other forms 181-0 
Pitch 53 

Point action aspect of verb 210 287 430 (5) 
Poss-ssive adjectives 104 9 list 104 fled 
105 non inflection m the predicate 1G5-Ij 
used as substantives IGO use of posscssivcs 
107 9 use of capitals with 107 replace I 
by demonstratives 108 
Predicate the form and case of, 402-8 
predicate noun 
m the nom 403 (2 A a) 
m the nom introduced by als, 404 (6 (1)) 
in the acc after fiir, 404 (b (2)) m the 
acc attracted by an acc 403 (2 A o 
Note) 

m the dat after zu, 405 ((3)) 
m the gen 405 (c) 
as objective predicate 
m the simple acc 639 (o) 
the acc introduced by als, 639 (6) by 
fur, 639 (c) 

m the dat after zu, 540 {d) 
predicate adjective 
m the nom relation 406 
m the acc relation 540 (B) 
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predicate pronouns, 407 (C). 
predicate infinitive, 467 (D); as objective 
predicate, 541 (C). 
predicate adverb, 467 (E). 
predicate clause, 46S (F), 562, 
agreement of predicate verb with subject, 
468-72, 

omission of predicate, 462 (a. Note 1), of the 
copula, the formal predicate, 463 (&• 
Note), 

predicate in attributive form, 463 (6. Note), 
Prefixes, separable, 326; inseparable, 327; 
separable or inseparable, 327; prefixes to 
form nouns, adjectives, and pronouns, 
431-4; verbal prefixes, 434-41. 
Pre-Germanic, 1. 

Prepositional phrase as adverbial modifier, 
551; as modifier of a noun, 487. 

Prepositions: nature, 355; approach the nature 
of adverbs, 355; fluctuation of conception, 
355 (r); approach the nature of conjunctions, 
355; government of prepositions, 356; list, 
357; origin, meaning, and use of preps, with 
gen., 357-65; meaning and use of preps, 
with dat., 365-74; preps, with acc., 374-8; 
preps, with either dat. or acc., 378-86; 
formation of prepositions, 430-1. 

Present tense, formation, 249, 252, 254; use, 
211-12. 

Present perfect tense, formation, 282; use, 
212-13. 

Primitives, 402. 

Progression, German ways of expressing the 
progressive idea, the idea of duration, 248 
{Note), 210. 

Pronominals, 147, 153. 

Pronouns, 177-209; see Personal, Relative, &c. 
Pronunciation, best, 7 ; sounds and their classi- 
fication, 7-12. 

Proper names, inflection, 97-102; plural, 
105-7; formation, 408 (a). 

Prospective action, 322 (6. d). 

Purpose, clause of, 583. 

Quantity: general rules for vowels, 13; rules 
for quantity in detail, 14-17; quantity of 
consonants, 25. 

Reciprocal pronouns, 188. 

Reflexive pronouns, 186-8; reflexive verbs: 
conjugation, 329; case of the predicate 
complement of reflexive verbs, 330; uses of 
the reflexive verb, 329-32. 

Relative: 
adjectives, 163. 

pronouns, 193-206; list, 193; replaced by 
adverbs, 201-4; not omitted, ^4; origin 
of the relative pronoun, 204 {Note); 
indefinite relatives wer and was, 204-6; 
conditional relative, 206; correlatives, 
207-S. 

adverbs, 201-4; parts separated, 201. 
clause. 563-6; synesis of gender, 564 (a); 
synesis of number, 564 (6); mood, 565; 
abridgment, 565; descriptive clause, 565 
(7). 

Result, clause of, 574 (D), 576 (2); subjunc- 
tive of, 222-3. 232-3. 

Rising intonation, 50. 

Rounding, 13. 

Sentence, definition of, 455; the parts and the 
kinds of the simple sentence, 455; classes of 
sentences, 555; the compound sentence, 
555-7; the complex sentence, 557. 


Separable compounds, 323-6; separable pre- 
fixes, 326; separable or inseparable com- 
pounds and prefixes, 324, 327-9. 

S.E., i.e. Southern English, the pronunciation 
in the southern part of England; S.E. also 
dialect of the Southeast of the German- 
speaking territory. 

S.G,, i.e. Southern German, the German of the 
South. 

Spirants, 12. 

Stereotyped pronominal forms, 208-9. 

Stops, 12, 26. 

Strong declension; of noqns, 72-86; general 
rules, 72-4; unmutated e-plural type, 74-9; 
unmutated e-less plural type, 79-81; mu- 
tated e-plural type, 81-4; mutated e-less 
plural type, 84; er-plural type, 85-6; strong 
declension of adjectives, 129; strong verb: 
conjugation of the simple forms, 252-3, 

Subject: the case and form of the logical sub- 
ject, 456-7; omission and expression of the 
logical subject, 455 (a), 458; grammatical 
subject, 457; anticipative subject, 457; 
situation es as subject, 458 (3), 334 (3, last 
par.); impersonal es as subject, 458, 332; 
omission arid expression of the grammatical 
and the anticipative subject, 460-2; omis- 
sion of impersonal es, 332, 333, 336 (B. a), 
338 (a); origin of grammatical and imper- 
sonal es, 457 (Note), 332-3; metonymic 
subject, 456 (B. a).^ 

Subjunctive: formation, 249, 252, 255 (d), 
315-17, 282-6, 293-5; formation of the 
past subjunctive in the dialects of Bavaria, 
Austria, and Switzerland,' 256 (/); basal 
meaning of the subjunctive, 216. 
subjunctive of prese7it tense forms: 

I. optative subjunctive, 217-21: 

1. in principal propositions : 

A. volitive, 217. 

B. sanguine subjunctive of wish, 217. 

C. subjunctive of logical reasoning, 218. 

2. in subordinate clauses: 

A. concessive, 218. 

B. sanguine subjunctive of purpose, 
218-20. 

C. optative in conditions, 220. 

D. in relative clauses, 220. 

E. in substantive clauses, 220-21. 

F. in adverbial clauses, 221. 

II. potential subjunctive, 221-7. 

A. in indirect discourse, 221, 237-47. 

B. in clauses of manner, 222. 

C. in attributive relative clauses of re- 
sult, 222. 

D. in adverbial clauses of result, 223. 

E. in probable conditions, 223-5. 

F. in relative and interrogative clauses, 
225. 

G. in substantive dafJ-clauses, 226-7. 
subjunctive of past tense forms: 

1. unreal optative: 

A. unreal subj. of wish, 228; subj* of 
modest wish, 228. 

B. unreal concessive subjunctive, 229. 

C. unreal subjunctive of purpose, 229. 

2. unreal potential: 

A, (1), in direct statements and ques- 
tions, 230; subj. of modest or 
cautious statement, 230. 

(2). in indirect discourse, 231, 237- 
47. 
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B. in clauses of manner, 232. 

C. in attributiv*e rclatlw clauses of re- 
sult, 232. 

D. in adverbial clauses of result, 233. 

E. in unreal conditions, 233-4. 

F. in rclatiwand intciTOgatire clauses, 
234. 

G. in sub^^tantix-c daD-cIaiiscs, 235. 

H. in clauses of decree, 23d. 

I. in clauses of time and place, 230. 

J. in clauses of cause, 237, 

SufHxes of nouns, 403-17; of adjcctisTs, 
417-26; of verbs, 426-0; of adrerM, 420- 


Supcrlatire. sec Adjcctire. 

S.\V., t c, dialect of the Southwest of the Cer* 
man-spcalini* territorj*. 

Syllables: ojwn and closed. 13 (4. a, ft); syl- 
labic division, 41; s)dlabic djsnsion in the 
Southn-cst, 42 (1); syllables in eonncctetl 

discourse, 43; separation of 8>'1 tables at the 

end of a line. 43. 

Syncsis of Render, 540-0; of number, 510-51 
Syntax, 455^03. 

Terminate aspect of aTfbs, 211, 2 IS (AV/e) 
2S7 (3). 

Tenses; formation of simple tenvrs, 219, 252 
irregularities, 251 (n, ft, c), 315-18; forma- 
tion of compound tenses, 2S2-7, 295-0; use 
of habea and sefn in compound tenses, 
287-293; use of the tenses of the indie., 
211-15; of the subjunctire, 216-17; of the 
present tense forms of the subj., 217-27; 
of the past tense forms ol the subj., 227-37, 
of tenses in indirect discourse, 239-47. 

Titles, dec!., 102-5. 

Trajection, 604 (e). 

Transitive vnirb, definition, 200; verbs trans. 
or intrans., 209. 


:iivc, 
■ (A); 


Umlaut, see Mutation. 

Unrounding, 25 <A. last par.). 

Uvular r, 32 (6). 

Velars, 12. 

Verb, see ^ ' 

Gradatior ' 

VerlrtJj, 259 

attributire tnouai \*cru‘ii, tu;. 

Verntr’s Law, 39 (2. o). 

Volitivc sub]uncti\T, 217 (A), 218 (B), 220 
(C. a, ft, D. o). 

Vos*cls: dassification, 17; chart, 18; quan- 
tity, 13-17; pronunciation, 17-24; muta- 
tion, 24-5; gradation, 25. 

Weak declension of nouns, 86-0; weak declen- 
sion of adject t\‘es, 130; w'cak conjuration of 
wbs, 219, 251 (a). 315-lS, 

Word- format ion, ^ncral principles, 402; see 
also Dcriraiion and Comooundi. 

Word-order, general principles, 534; historical 
explanations, 5S6 (a), 
varieties of word-order, 555-6. 
normal order, 5S7-01. 
wonl-onicr of the subject, 537. 
position of the gen,, 476, 5S7, 
word -order of the prr<licaic; 
position of the wrb, 5S8. 
position of the prctlicate. participle, 
infin,, scp. jwefir, adjectire, or 
noun. 558-9. 
onicr of objects, 559-90. 
order of adxTrbs. 590; position of 
negatl\-cs. 591, 

wonl-ordcr of adjectlre modificni. 591, 
position of subordinate cliuvrs, 5')S, 
in\-crtcd word-order, 591-5; u»e of, .W2-4; 

particulars of this word-onlcr, 591-5. 
question order, 595-7; use of, 590-7. 
transposed order, 597-8; use of, 593. 



